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G. 


RAAF  (REGNIER  DE)  a  celebrated  phyfician, 
was  born  atSchoonhaven,  a  town  in  Holland,  where 
his  father  was  the  firft  architect,  on  the  30th  of 
July  1641,  After  having  laid  a  proper  foundation 
in  clailical  learning,  he  went  to  fludy  phyfick  at  Leyden  ;  in 
which  fcience  he  made  fo  vaft  a  progrefs,  that  in  1663  he 
publifhed  a  treatife  De  Succo  Pancreatico,  which  did  him  the 
higheft  honour.  Two  years  after  he  went  to  France,  and 
was  made  doctor  of  phyfic  at  Angers:  but  returned  to  Hol- 
land the  year  after,  and  fettled  at  Delft,  where  he  praclifed 
in  his  profeflion  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he  drew  upon  himfelf 
the  envy  of  his  brethren.  Fie  married  in  1672,  and  died 
Auguft  the  lyth,  1673,  when  he  was  only  thirty-two  years 
of  age.  He  publifhed  three  pieces  upon  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration both  in  men  and  women,  upon  which  fubjecl:  he  had 
a  controverfy  with  Swammerdam.  His  works,  with  his  life 
prefixed  were  publimed  in  8vo.  at  Leyden,  in  1677  and 
1705  ;  they  were  alfo  translated  into  Flemifhj  and  publifhed 
at  Amfterdam  in  i6§6. 

VOL;  VI.  B  GRABS 


GRAB  E; 

GRADE  (JoHN  EARNEST),  the  learned  editor  of  the- 
Septuagint  from  the  Alexandrian  manufcript,  in  the  king  of 
England's  palace  at  St.  James's,  was  the  fon  of  Martin  Syl- 
vetter  Grabe,  profeflor  of  divinity  and  hiftory,  in  the  uni- 
verhty  of  Koningfberg  in  Pruffia,  where  his  fon  Earneft  was 
born,.  January  10,  1660.  He  had  his  education  there,  and 
took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  in  that  univerfity  ;  after 
which,  devoting  himfelf  to  the  ttudy  of  divinity,  he  read  the 
works  of  the  fathers  with  the  utmoft  diligence  and  attention. 
Thefe  he  took  firft  into  hand  as  the  beft  matters  and  inftruc- 
tors  upon  the  important  fubje<5t  of  religion.  He  was  fond  of 
their  principles  and  cuftoms,  and  that  fondnefs  grew  into  a 
kind  of  unreferved  veneration  for  their  authority,  through  the 
pains  and  time  he  fpent  in  making  himfelf  matter  of  their 
lano-ua^e  and  fentimcrits.  Amonff  thefe  he  obferved  the  un- 

O          C?  O 

interrupted  fucceilion  of  the  facred  miniftry  to  be  univerfally 
laid  down  as  tflential  to  the  being  of  a  true  church,  this  point 
working  continually  upon  his  Ipirits,  made  by  degrees  fodeep 
an  impreffion,  that  at  length  he  thought  himfelf  obliged,  in 
confcience,  to  quit  'utheramfrn,  the  eitablifhed  religion  of  his 
country,  in  which  he  had  been  bied,  and  enter  within  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  church,  where  that  fucceffion  was  pre- 
ferred. In  this  temper  he  faw  like  wife  many  other  particulars 
(A)  in  the  evangelical  faith  and  practice,  not  agreeable  to  that 
of  the  fathers,  and  confequently  abfolutely  erroneous  if  not 
heretical.  . 

Whence  being  confirmed  in  his  refolution,  he  gave  in  to 
the  electoral  college  at  Sambia  in  Pruffia,  a  memorial,  fetting 
forth  his  reafons  for  his  change  in  1695,  and  leaving  Kon- 
ingfberg, fet  out  in  or.'er  to  put  it  in  execution  in  fome  catho- 
lic country.  Fie  was  in  the  road  to  a  place  called  Erfard,  in 
this  defign,  when  there  were  prefented  to  him  three  tracls  in 
anfwer  to  his  memorial,  from  the  elector  of  Brandenbourg, 
who  had  given  immediate  orders  to  three  Ruffian  divines  to 
write  them  for  the  purpofe  (B).  Mr.  Grabe  was  entirely  dif- 
pofed  to  pay  all  due  refpecl  to  this  addrefs  from  his  fovereign, 
and  having  perufed  the  tracts  with  fufficient  care,  his  refoJu- 

(A)  Lutheranifm  was  particularly  pal  minifter  at  Berlin  ;  and  the  fe- 
drftinguifhed  by  'his  tide.  cond  was  principal  profeflor  at  Kon- 

(B)  The  names  of   thefe  di\ ines  ingfberg.     The   three   anfwers  were 
were  Philip  James  Spener,  Bernard  printed  the   fame  year.     The  firft  at 
Van     Sanden,     and     John    William  Berlin,   the   fecond   at    Koningfberg, 
Baier.      The    firft  was    ecclefiartica!  both   in   410.  and  the  third  at  Jana, 
rounfeilor  to  the  eleftor,  and  princi-  in  8vo, 

tion 
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tion  for  embracing  popery  was  a  little  unhinged,  in  fo  much 
that  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  divines,  whofe  name  was  Spener, 
to  procure  him  a  fafe  conduct  that  he  might  return  to  Berlin, 
to  confer  with  him.  This  favour  being  eafily  obtained,  he 
went  to  that  city,  where  Mr.  Spener  prevailed  upon  him  fo 
far  as  to  change  his  defign  of  going  among  the  Papifts,  for 
another.  In  Lngland,  fays  this  friend*  you  will  meet  with 
the  outward  and  uninterrupted  fucceflion  which  you  want  : 
take  then  your  rout  thither,  this  ftep  will  give  much  lefs  dif- 
fatisfaeiion-to  your  friends,  and  at  the  fame  time  equally  fa- 
tisfy  your  confcience  (c);  our  author  yielded  to  the  advice, 
and  arriving  in.  England,  was  received  with  all  the  refpe&due 
to  his  merit,  and  presently  recommended  to  king  William  in 
fuch  terms,  that  his  majefty  granted  him  a  pennon  of  lool. 
per  annum,  to  enable  him  to  purfue  his  ftudies. 

He  had  the  warmeft  fenfe  of  thofe  favours,  and  prefently 
{hewed  himfelf  not  unworthy  of-  the  royal  bounty,  by  the 
many  va'uable  books  which  he  publifhed  in  England,  which, 
from  this  time,  he  adopted  for  his  own  country,  where  find- 
ing the  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  fo  much  to  his  mind, 
he  entered  into  prieft's  orders  in  that  church,  and  became  a 
zealous  advocate  for  it,  as  coming  nearer  in  his  opinion  to  the 
primitive  pattern,  than  any  other.  In  this  fpirit  he  publiflied 
in  1698,  and  the  following  year,  "  Spicilegium  SS.  Patrum, 
"  &c."  (D),  or  a  colleaion  of  the  lefler  works  and  frag- 
ments, rarely  to  be  met  with,  of  the  fathers  and  heretics  of 
the  three  fir  ft  centuries  ;  induced  thereto,  as  he  exprefly  de- 
clared, by  the  confideration,  that  there  could  be  no  better 
expedient  for  healing  the  civifions  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
than  to  refka  on  the  pradice  and  opinions  of  the  primitive 
fathers  (E).  Upon  the  fame  motive  he  printed  alfo  Juftin 
Martyr's  firft  apology  in  1700  (F).  And  the  works  of  Ire. 


(c)  Mencken's  German  diftionary  410.    and    five     in   folio,  befides    a 

and   Pfaffii  not<e   in  liturgiam  Grae-  numerous  colleaion  of  other  Greek 

cam  Grabii.  fragments  of  the   fathers,  and  foma 

(D)   Both  volumes  were   reprinted  of  heretics,  which  would  make  feve- 

at  Oxford  in   1700,  8vo.      To  thefe  ral  volumes  in  print,  Ibid. 

the  defter  defigned   to  add   a  third  (E)  Some  remarks  were  made  upon 

volume,  in   order   to  which   he  had  the  firft  volume,  in  a  piece  intituled, 

got    a    copy    of     the    Didafcalia    of  "  A  New  and  full  Method  of  fettling 

Clemens  Romanus,  and  of   Hippoli-  "  the     canonical   Authority   of    the 

tus,  with  others,  tranfcribed  by  him.  "  New    Teflament,"   in   two    vols. 

felf.     Hicke's    Account,    &c.      The  by   Jer.   Jones,  vol.  ii.  part  3.   col. 

doftor  alfo   found,    among   our  au-  34.   Lond.  1726.   8vo. 

thor's  MSS.  many  Greek  fragments  (F)  The    works     of    tliii 

of    Origen,  particularly    out    of  his  came    out     in     17*'-      Ths    ed 

commentaries,  containing  120  ftieets  whereof,  in  the  dedication  obferves, 
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naeus  in  1702  (G).  Upon  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne  to 
the  throne  this  year,  our  author's  affairs  grew  ftill  better. 
The  very  warm  affeiUon  which  that  princefs  had  for  the 
ecclefiaftical  eftablimment,  could  not  but  brino  fo  remarkable 

*  o 

a  champion  for  it,  into  her  particular  favour.  Befides  con- 
tinuing his  penfion,  her  rnajeity  fought  an  occafion  of  giving 
fome  further  proofs  of  her  fpecial  regard  for  him,  and  fhe 
was  not  long  in  rinding  one. 

The  Septuagint  had  never  been  entirely  printed  from  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  in  St.  James's  library,  partly  by  reafon  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  perfonning  it  in  a  manner  fuitablr  to  its 
real  worth,  and  partly  becaufe  that  worth  itfelf  had  been  fo 
much  difpataged  by  the  advocates  of  th^  Roman  copy,  that  it 
was  even  grown  into  fome  neglect.  To  perform  this  tafk,  and 
therein  to  afiert  its  fuperior  merit,  was  an  hon  ur  marked  out 
fur  Mr.  Grabe,  and  when  her  majefly  acquainted  him  with  it, 
{he  at  the  fame  time  prelented  him  with  a  purfe  to  enable  him 
to  go  through  with  it  (H;.  This  was  a  prodigious  undertak- 
ing, and  he  fpared  no  pains  to  complete  it.  In  the  mean 
time  he  employed  fuch  hours  as  were  neceflary  for  refrefh- 
rnent,  in  other  works  of  principal  efteem.  In  1705  he  gave 
a  beautiful  edition  of  bilhop  Bull's  works,  in  folio,  with 
notes  ;  for  which  he  received  the  author's  particular  thanks 
(i),  and  he  had  alio  a  hand  in  preparing  for  the  prefs,  archr 
«Jeacon  Gregory's  pompous  edition  of  the  New  Teftamcnt  in 
Greek,  which  was  printed  the  faqje  year  at  Oxford  (K). 

From 

that   Dr.    Grabe  was    a   good  man,  author's  papers,  his  Ireneus,  revifed 
and  not  unlearned,  and   well   verftd  and   corrected,  with    collections  and 
in    the  writings   of  the  fathers  :  but  references     for    a     new    edition,    in 
that   he  was   no  critic,   nor  could  be  which  he  defigned  to  animadvert  up- 
one,  not  being  endowed  with  genius  on  Rene  Maffuet,  in  his  own  defence, 
or  judgment,  or  to  fpeak  the   truth,  "  Account  of  our  Author's  life,  &c." 
fumifhed  with  learning   fumcient  for          (H)  The  queen's    purfe  was   60  1. 
that  purpofe.     Jufiini-Apologia  cum  procured     by    Robert    Harley,    Efqj 
notis — Styan  Thirlbeii,  Lend.  1722,  and  it   enabled    him  to  enlarge   the 
fol.  The  authors  of  the  Ada   Eradi-  prolegomena  to  the  Odateuch.     See 
torum   Lipfiae,   in    their    account    of  thofe  prolegomena  at  the  end. 
I)r.  Thirlby's  edition  of  Juftin  Mar-          (i)  That    learned    bilhop,    on    all 
tyr,    have    animadverted   upon    him  occafions,  as  long  as   he   lived,  ac- 
vvith  great   feverity,  on   account   of  knowledged     our    author's    fingular 
that  part  of  his  dedication,  wherein  generofity    as    well    as    learning,    in 
ht  has  cenfured  Dr.  Grabe.  pubiifhing   his  works  with   fo   much 
(G)   Several  objections  were  made  improvement  and  advantage,  to    the 
alfo  to  this  by  Rene  Maffuet,  a  bene-  great   truths    he    had   defended,   and 
<ii£tine  nion?.,  who  publiflied  another  to     the     learned     world.       Hiuks's 
edition   of  Irensus,  at  Paris,   i/ic,  .Account,  &c. 

folio.       In     refptcl    to    which,    Dr.          (K)   He  revifed  the  fcholia,   which 

Hitks  teUs  us,  he  found  among  cur  Gregory,  then   dead,    had    collected, 

from 
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From  his  firft  arrival  he  had  refided  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  that  univerfity,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly  delighted. 
Befides  the  Bodleian  library  there,  he  met  with  feveral  per- 
ions  of  the  firft  clafs  of  learning  in  his  own  way,  among 
whom  he  found  that  freedom  of  converfe  and  communication 
of  ftudies,  which  is  infeparable  from  true  fcholars,  whereby, 
together  with  his  own  induftry  and  application,  he  was  now 
grown  into  univerfal  efteem,  and  every  where  carefied.  The 
Alexandrian  MS.  was  the  chief  object  of  his  labour.  He 
examined  it  with  his  ufual  diligence,  and  comparing  it  with  a 
copy  from  that  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  he  found  it  in  fo 
many  places  preferable  thereto,  that  he  refolved  to  print  it  as 
foon  as  poffible.  In  this  view,  in  1704,  he  drew  up  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  preferences,  efpecially  in  refpe<5l  to  the 
book  of  Judges,  and  publifhed  it,  together  with  three  fpeci- 
mens,  containing  fo  many  different  methods  of  his  intended 
edition,  to  be  determined  in  his  choice  by  the  learned.  This 
came  out  in  1705,  with  propofals  for  printing  it  by  fubfcrip- 
tion,  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  Dr.  Mill,  principal  of  Edmond 
hall,  Oxford  (L)  \  'and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which 
lay  in  the  power  of  that  learned  body  to  promote  the  work, 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  early 
the  following  year,  upon  which  occafion  Dr.  Smallridge, 
who  then  officia  ed  as  regius  profefTor,  fpoke  two  latin  fpeeches, 
containing  the  higheft  compliment  upon  his  merit,  exprefled 
in  the  moft  elegant  language,  heightened  with  all  that  force 
of  eloquence  which  fo  celebrated  an  author  was  able  to  give 
them.  The  fuccefs  was  abundantly  anfwerable  to  bis  fondefl 
w;{hes  ;  befides  the  queen's  bounty,  he  received  another  pre- 
fer, t  from  his  Ovvn  fuvereien  the  kino;  of  Pruflia,  and  fub- 

o  O 

fcriptions   from    the   principal   nobility,    clergy,   and   gentry, 
crowded  daily  upon  him  from  all  parts. 

In  th-.r  midit  of  thefe  encouragements,  the  firft  tome  of 
this  important  work  came  out  in  i  707,  at  Oxford,  in  folio 
and  8vo.  This  volume  contained  the  Octateuch  (N),  and  his 

from  curious  authors,   and    marked  prejudice  the  fale  of   his  friend  Dr. 

the  places  whence  they  were   taken.  Mill's  New  Teftament.     Account  by 

Preface  to  that  Work.  Hicks,  who  obferves,  that   had   Dr. 

(L)    Among    our   author's    MSS.  Mill   furvived  our  author,  he  would 

were   found,  the   Alexandrian    texts  have  acknowledged  to  the  world,  as 

of  the   New  Teftament,  and  of  St.  he  d  d  to  Dr.  Hick^  and   others,  the 

Clements's  epiftles,  by  Junius,  with  many  ready  and  generous  afiiftances 

notes.     But  he   never  discovered  his  he   received  from  him   in   his   great 

defign  of  printing  this  work,  which  work. 

would     have    perfected    the    whole  (N)  Prolegom.  ad  O&ateuch. 
Alexandrian     MS.    It  ft    he    fhould 
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defign  was  to  print  the  reft,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
MS.  but  for  want  of  fome  materials  to  complete  the  hiftori- 
cal  and  prophetical  books,  he  chofe  rather  to  break  that  or- 
der, and  to  expedite  the  work  as  much  as  poffible  He  fent 
the  fourth  tome  to  the  prefs  immediately,  and  publifhed  it  in 
1709  (o).  The  chief  materials  which  he  waited  for  not  yet 
coming  to  hand,  he  was  fenfible  that  the  world  might  expect 
to  fee  the  reafons  of  the  delay,  he  therefore  published  a 
diflertation  the  following  year,  giving  a  particular  account  of 


in  the  mean  time  he  met  with  the  fingular  misfortune  of 
having  his  reputation  foiled,  by  the  brightnefs  of  his  own 
ipendor.  Mr.  William  Whifton  had  not  only  in  private  dif- 
courfes,  in  order  to  fupport  his  own  caufe  by  the  ftrength  of 
our  author's  character,  but  alfo  in  public  writings,  plainly  in- 
timated, '•  that  the  doctor  was  nearly  of  his  mind  about  the 
"  conftitution  of  the  apoftles,"  written  by  St.  Clement, 
"  and  that  he  owned  in  general  the  genuine  truth  and  apofto- 
*'  lical  antiquity  of  that  collection."  This  calumny,  confi- 
dering  Mr.  Whifton's  cuftom  of  treating  others  in  the  fame 
manner,  which  only  hurt  himfelf,  was  neglected  by  our  au- 
thor for  fome  time,  till  he  underftood  that  the  ftory  gained 
credit,  and  was  actually  believed  by  feveral  perfons  who  were 
acquainted  with  him.  Fur  that  reafon  he  thought  it  neceftary 
to  let  the  world  know,  by  a  public  writing  of  his  own,  thac 
his  opinion  of  the  apoftolical  conftitutions  was  quite  different, 
if.not  oppoiite,  to  Mr.  Whifton's  ilntiments  about  them,  as 
he  did  in  "  a;i  EfTay  upon  two  Arabic  Manufcripts  in  the  Bod- 
*>  leiari  Libr:  ry,  and  that  antient  Book  called  the  Doctrine 
"  of  the  Apoliles,  which  is  faid  to  be  extant  in  them,  where- 

(o)  Some  perfons,  difp'eafed  with  mated,  were  a  Syriac  MS.  of  ths 
the  preference  given  by  the  doctor,  hillorical  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
to  the  Alexandrian  MS.  above  the  ment,  with  Origen's  marks  upon 
Vatican,  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  them.  Befides  two  MSS.  one  belong- 
contrary.  Vide  Lettre  de  Th.  Sal.  ing  to  cardinal  Chigi,  and  the  other 
a  Mr  L'Abbe,  B.  inferted  in  the  to  the  college  of  Lewis  le  Grand, 
fupplemcnt  to  Journal  des  Scavans  He  received  all  afterwards,  and  made 
for  December  17:9.  collations  from  them,  as  alfo  fora 

(p)  The  tkttf  is,  J.  Earneft  Grabii  volume    of    Annotations    upon     the 

Differrario  de  variis  vitiis  Ixx.   Inter-  whole  work,  as  welT&s  for  the  pro- 

pietum  ante   B.  Ongenis  aevum  ilia-  legomena,  all  which  requiring   fome. 

tis,    &    remediis   ab    ipfo   Hexaplari  time  to  digeft  into  a  proper  method, 

ejufdem  verfioris  additione  adhibits,  the  fecond  volume  did  not  come  out 

deque    hu'us   editionis  reliquiis  tarn  till    17-9-   but  was  followed  by  the 

pnanufcriptis      tarn     praelo     excufis.  third  the  enfujng  year. 
The  helps  he  wanted,  as  above  inti- 

44  in 
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'*'  in  Mr.  Whifton's  miftakes  about  both  are  plainly  proved 


This  piece  was  printed  at  Oxford,  1711,  8vo.  In  the 
dedication,  he  obferves,  that  it  was  the  firft  piece  which  he 
publifhed,  in  the  EnglHh  tongue,  for  the  fervice  of  the 
church,  and  it  proved  in  the  event  to  be  the  laft,  beinor  pre- 
vented in  the  defign  he  had  of  publishing  many  others,  by 
his  death,  which  happened  on  the  1310  of  November  the 
next  year,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in 
Weftrninfter  abbey,  where  a  marble  monument,  with  his 
effigy  at  full  length,  in  a  fitting  poilure,  and  a  fuitable  in- 
fcription  underneath,  was  erected  at  the  expence  of  that  pa- 
tron of  the  Oxford  mufes.  the  lord  treafurer,  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford  (R).  He  was  attended  in  hi>  laft  illnefs  by  Dr.  G. 
Smallridge,  who  gave  him  an  ample  teftimony  of  his  fincere 
piety  and  religion  (s).  He  ciefired,  upon  his  death-bed,  that 
fomething  might  be  made  public,  to  declare  his  dying  in  the 
faith  and  communion  of  the  church  of  England  which  he 

O 

thought  a  pure  and  found  part  cf  the  Catholic  church,  not- 
withfranding  fome  defects,  as  he  apprehended,  in  the  refor- 
mation ;  and  his  moft  hearty  wifhes  for  the  union  of  all 
Chriftians,  according  to  the  primitive  and  perfect  model. 
In  this  opinion  he  was  a  little  fcrupulous  about  communicat- 
ing publicly  in  the  Ln^lim  church,  at  leaft  without  he  could 
have  an  entire  confidence  in  the  pried  that  was  to  officiate  (as 
in  his  own  country  he  had)  or  except  in  the  cafe  of  neceffity. 

(  Q_)  Our  author  was  afHfted  in  he  claims  this  MS.  for  a  principal 
this  piece  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Gag-  fupport  of  his  own  opinions.  He 
riler,  who  about  ten  years  before,  declares, .  therefore,  the  doctor  could 
had  come  over  to  the  church  of  Eng-  not  have  ferved  better  than  he  had 
land  from  that  of  France,  and  then  done  in  this  e/Tay.  Nor  has  ahnofl, 
taught  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  being  fays  he,  any  difcovery,  I  think,  hap- 
well  fkilled  in  moft  of  the  oriental  pened  fo  fortunate  to  me,  and  to 
Janguages,  had  been  appointed  the  that  facred  caufe  1  am  engaged  in 
year  before  by  Dr.  John  Sharp,  from  the  beginning,  as  this  effay  of 
archbifhop  of  York,  to  affift  Dr.  his  before  us. 

Grabe  in  perufing  thefeMSS.  having          (a)  It   ftands  againft  the  wetfern 

engaged  the  doclor  to  write  this  trea-  wall  of  the  fouth   crofs  ifle,  a  good 

life   againft  Mr.    Whifton's    notion,  height  over  that  of  Campden. 
But  as  the  refult  of  the  enquiry  was,          (s)  This  particular  testimony  was 

tlaat-  the. Arabic  Didafcalia-were  no-  occafioned  by  an  afperfion  of  impie- 

thing  elfe  but  a  translation  of  the  firft  ty  and   drunkennefs   caft   upon    our 

fix  entire   books  of  the  Clementine  author  by  one  Cafimir  Oudin.    Epift. 

conftitutions,  with  only  the  addition  ad  vir.  clar.  John 'Bernouilli  in   acad. 

of  five   or   fix   chapters   not  in    the  Bafil.    mathem.     proferT.     p.    8,    9. 

Greek,    Mr.    Whifton     immediately  Lond.      1720,    2vo.     authore    John 

fent   out  remarks  upon  Dr.  Grabe's  Kieh1,  &c. 
&c.    Lond.    1711.     Wherein 

B  4  He 
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He  was  very  fmcere  in  owning,  notwithftanding  this,  that  he 
had  not  near  that  efteem  for  any  other  part  of  the  Catholic 
church,  as  for  the  church  of  England ;  and  as  he  counted 
himfelf  under  an  indifpenfable  obligation  of  teftifying  his  com- 
munion with  all  faints  in  the  holy  eucharift ;  he  declared, 
•with  a  great  deal  of  fenfible  fatisfaclion,  that  ever  fince  hi$ 
coming  into  this  iile,  it  had  pleafed  God  to  grant  him  an  op- 
portunity of  receiving  the  facrament  according  to  his  hearts 
defire,  in  its  moft  antient  purity  and  perfection,  and  that  he 
had  confequently  all  this  while  received  it  from  fuch  only  as 
were  in  holy  orders,  according  to  the  reformed  church  of 
England,  for  the  authority  of  whofe  priefts  and  bifhops,  and 
the  validity  of  their  orders  againft  the  church  of  Rome,  he 
gave  all  poflible  teftimony  to  the  very  laft 

Notwithstanding  his  indefatigable  application  to  his  frudies, 
yet  thefe  did  not  fo  entirely  engrofs  his  mind,  as  to  prevent 
his  daily  attending  the  hours  of  public  prayer,  to  which  pur- 
pofe  he  always  chofe  his  lodgings  near  a  church.     However, 
he  Jaid  the  chief  ftiefs   upon   the  conftant  praclice  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Chriftian  life,  and  he  was  alfo  a  ftricl:  obferver 
of  all  the  rules  of  the  apoftolical  times,  and  of  the  Catholic 
ways  of  the  firft  Chriftians.     He  had  fo  great  a  zeal  for  pro- 
moting the  ancient  government  and  difcipline  of  the  church, 
among  all  thofe  who  had  feparated  themfelves  from  the  cor- 
ruptions and   fuperftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  he 
formed   a   plan,  and   made  fome  advances  in  it,  for  reftorino- 
the  epifcopal  orJer  and  office  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Piufiia,  his  fovereign,   and  he  propofed,  moreover,  to  intro- 
duce a  liturgy  much  after  the  model  of  the  Englifh  fervice, 
into  that  king's  dominions.     He  recommended  likewife,  the 
life   of  the  Lnglilh   liturgy  itfelf,  by  means   of  fome  of  his 
friends,  to  a  certain  neighbouring  court.     By  thefe  methods, 
his  intention  was  to  unite  the  two  main  bodies  of  proteftants 
in   a  more  perfect  and  apoftolical  reformation  than  that  upon 
which  either  of  the  u  then  Rood,  and  thereby  fortify  the  com- 
mon caufe  of  their  protestation  againft  the  errors  of  popery, 
againft  which  he  left  feveral  MSS.  fmifhed'  and  unfinifhed,  in 
Latin,  whereof  the  titles  in  Englifh  are  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
HickesV  account  of  his  MSS.  Among  which  alfo  were  feveral 
letters,  whkh  he     rote  with  fuc*fs,  to  feveral  perfons  to  pre- 
vent their  apoitacy  to  the  church  of  Rome,  when  they  were 
ready  to  be  reconciled  to  it.     In  thefe  letters  he  challenged  the 
priefis  to   meet  him  in  conferences  before  the  perfons  whom 
they  had  led  aftray  ;  but  they  knowing,  fays  Dr.  Hickes, 

the 
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the  Hercules  with  whom  they  muft  have  conflicted,  wifely 
declined  the  challenge. 

That  however  fame  might  accufe  the  do&or  of  too  much 
credulity,  there  was  no  man  in  reality  further  than  he,  from 
fuffering  himfelf  to  be  determined  by  the  opinions  and  dictates 
of  any  church,  becaufe  eftablilhed  by  law,  or  from  being 
dazzled  with  worldly  fplendor  and  power.  And  though  he 
was  not,  indeed,  for  an  unbounded  liberty  of  thefe  things, 
yet  moft  certain  it  is,  from  the  whole  procefs  of  his  life  and 
ftudies,  that  he  was  not  for  taking  up  any  thing  in  matters  of 
religion  upon  truft,  or  upon  an  implicit  faith,  but  was  for 
bringing  them  all  to  the  teft,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
originals.  This  was  the  occafion  to  him  for  a  good  while  of 
a  good  many  doubts  and  fcruples,  concerning  that  communion 
of  chri&ians,  wherein  he  was  born  and  educated,  as  alfo  con- 
cerning feveral  other  communions  of  them,  both  in  the  Eait 
and  Weft;  with  all  of  which  he  laboured  to  acquaint  himfelf, 
by  the  exacleft  information  that  could  poflibly  be  got,  before 
he  could  arrive  at  any  fettlement,  or  be  able  to  fix  his  notion 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  of  the  true  communion  therein, 

•*  i    I 

by  Catholic  faith  and  charity.  That  this  coft  him  very  dear, 
as  he  often  complained  ;  being  tempted  at  fundry  times,  and 
and  after  fundr.y  manners,  but  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed 
on  to  part  with  the  purchafe  which  he  had  made,  or  let  go 
ithe  peace  of  his  confcience. 

He  left  a  great  number  of  MSS.  behind  him,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  Dr.  Hickes  for  his  life,  and  after  his  deceafe, 
to  Dr.  George  Smallridge.  The  former  of  the  divines, 
carefully  performed  his  requeft  of  making  it  known,  that  he 
had  died  in  the  faith  and  communion  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, in  an  account  of  his  life,  which  he  prefixed  to  a  tra£l  of 
our  author,  which  he  publifhed  with  the  following  title. 
"  Some  Inftances  of  the  Defect  and  Omiffions,  in  Mr.  Whif- 
"  ton's  Collections  of  Teftimonies,  from  the  Scriptures  and 
*e  the  Fathers,  againft  the  true  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
*'  and  of  mifapplying  and  miiinterpreting  diverfe  of  them," 
by  Dr.  Grabe.  «'  To  which  is  premifed,  a  Difcourfe, 
44  wherein  fome  Account  is  given  of  the  learned  Doctor,  and 
"  his  MSS.  and  of  this  ffeort  Treatife  found  among  his 
"  Englifh  MSS."  by  George  Hickes,  D.  D.  Lond.  1712, 
8vo.  (T).  There  came  out  afterwards,  two  more  of  our  au- 
thor's 

(T)  This  trad*  was  alfo  written  at  eflay  laft- mentioned.  But  he  did. 
the  requeft  of  archbifhop  Sharp,  and  not  then  publifh  it,  probably  be- 
was  apparently  finished  before  the  caufe,  as  he  intimates  in  the  fecond 

page 
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thor's  pofthumous  pieces,  i.  tc  Liturgia  Grasca  Johannis 
*•'  Earnefti  Grabii,"  i.  e.  "  The  Greek  Liturgy  of  John 
"  Earneft  Grabe."  This  liturgy  was  drawn  up  by  our  au- 
thor for  his  own  private  ufe,  and  was  publifhed  by  Chriftopher 
Matthew  Pfaff,  at  the  end  of  "  Irenaei  Fragmenta  Anec- 
*'  dota/'  printed  at  the  Hague,  17159  Svo.  2.  "  De  forma 
"  Confecrationis  Euchariftias,  hoc  eft,  Defenfio  Ecchfise 
<c  Graecas,  Sec.''  i.e.  "  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Form  of 
*c  Confecration  of  the  Euchariif,  or  a  Defence  of  the  Greek 
<c  Church  againft  that  of  Rome,  in  the  Article  of  Confe- 
"  crating  the  Euchariftical  i:  lements,"  written  in  Latin,  by 
John  Earneft  Grabe,  and  now  firft  publifhed  with  an  Englifh 
verfion.  To  which  is  added,  from  the  fame  author's  MSS. 
fome  notes  concerning  the  oblation  of  the  body  a:;d  blood  of 
Chrift,  with  the  form  and  effect  of  the  E.jchariftical  confe- 
cration,  and  two  fragments  of  a  preface  defigned  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  firft  liturgy  of  king  Edward  VI.  with  a  preface 
of  the  editor,  (hewing  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  church  of 
England,  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  fathers,  and  of  its  princi- 
pal members,  in  regard  to  the  matter  defended  by  Dr.  Grabe 
in  this  treatife,  Lond.  1721,  8vo. 

Not'vithftanding  the  doctor's  (insular  efteem  for  the  church 

Cj  O 

of  England  above  all  other  reformed  churches,  and  his  de- 
claration of  dying  in  her  faith  and  communion  •,  yet  he 
did  not  blame  Mr.  Whifton  for  having  freely,  and  yet  mo- 
deftly  enough,  in  fome  of  his  writings,  declared  himfelf 
againft  fome  of  the  abufes  or  defects  of  particular  churches 
and  Chriftians  in  thefe  latter  times,  either  Roman  Catholics 
or  Proteftants,  or  both,  where  he  has  evidently  on  his  fide, 
not  only  the  confent  of  many  other  Chriftian  nations  in  our 
days,  but  alfo  of  the  amient  church  over  all  the  world,  be- 
fides  the  plain  teOimonies  of  fcripture,  as  in  the  three  cafes 
mentioned  in  his  "  Advice  for  the  Study  of  Divinity,"  p. 
287;  namely,  baptifm  by  bare  fprinkling;  and  ti;e  not  mix- 
ing water  with  the  wine  in  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  fupper;  as 
aifo  the  eating  of  blood  and  things  ftran^Ied  :  of  which,  and 

«  "  O  O  •* 

the  like,  any  Chriftian  divine  may,  nay  ought  to  fpeak  or 
write  his  mind  freely,  as  occafion  offers,  or  necefiity  requires. 
Preface  to  his  elTay  on  two  Arabi::  MSS.  Sec.  p.  n.  neither 
did  the  doctor  ever  make  any  difficulty  of  telling  his  mind 
concerning  the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine,  and  the  prayer  of 
invocation  to  God  the  Father,  in  the  confederation  to  fend 
down  hb  holy  Spirit  upon  them,  that  they  might  be  unto  the 

page  of  this  traft,  he  intended  to  account,  of  the  faith  of  the  two  firft 
write  more  obfervations,  upon  that  centuries. 

communicants, 
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communicants,  in  the  myftical  fenfe,  the  body  and  blood  of 
his  Son  Jefus  Chrifr.,  not  in  fubftance,  but  in  grace  and  virtue, 
as  in  the  antient  liturgies,  for  the  remiffion  of  their  fins ;  for 
theii  confirmation  in  godlirrefs,  for  the  benefit  of  their  fouls 
and  bodies  j  for  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  for 
fure  truft  and  confidence  in  God  j  and  for  the  refurre&ion 
unto  eternal  life.  For  the  fame  reafon  he  was  never  afFraid 
to  declare  his  mind  freely  for  the  practice  of  church  confirm- 
ation ;  for  anointing  the  fu:k  with  oil  -,  for  confeffion  and  fa- 
cerdotal  abfolution,  as  judicial  ;  for  prayers  for  the  fouls  of 
the  dead,  who  died  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God  ;  for  the 
ancient  commemoration  of  faints  in  the  holy  Lucharifr. 
And  as  he  ufed  to  fpeak  of  the  want  of  thefe  things,  as  .defeats 
in  the  reformed  churches  (u),  fo  it  was  not  without  forrow 
and  fome  indignation,  that  he  ufed  to  lament  the  corruption 
and  depravation  of  them  in  the  church  oi  Rome, 

This  information  comes  from  Dr.  Hickes,  who,  with  other 
of  the  nonjuring  church,  maintained  the  fame  opinions  j  and 
this  agreement  with  them  in  thefe  favourite  d^£i:rines,  pro- 
duced a  ftrong  attachment  of  that  party  to  our  author,  who 
thereby  became  faithful  guardians  of  his  fame.  But  this  expof- 
ed  him  to  the  cenfure  of  others,  amongr  whom  monfieur  Le 

o 

Clark  fpeaks  very  flightly  of  his  parts  and  learning,  and 
fcruples  not  to  declare,  that  his  books  gained  him  the  charac- 
ter of  a  laborious  perfon,  rather  than  of  a  judicious  or  in- 
genious critici  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Nelfon  tells  us,  that 
all  the  learned  who  could  beft  judge  of  the  doctor's  great 
talents,  readily  offer  him  that  incenfe  of  praife,  which  is  juft- 
ly  due  to  his  profound  erudition  ;  whereby  he  is  qualified  to 
enlighten  the  dark  and  obfcure  parts  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
to  trace  the  original  frame  and  itate  of  the  Chriflian  church, 
and  to  reftore  the  facred  volumes,  the  pillars  of  our  faith,  to 
their  primitive  perfection.  Having  mentioned  the  applaufe 
which  he  received  from  the  greateft  men  of  the  age,  obferves 
that  he  was  not  fo  exalted  thereby,  but  that  he  readily  con- 
defc.jnded  to  converfe  with  thofe  of  the  loweir,  underrtanding, 
when  he  could  be  anywife  ferviceable  to  them  in  their  fpiritual 
concerns,  and  that  though  he  was  juftly  efteemed  one  of 
the  greateft  divines  of  the  age;  yet  the  great  modefty  of  his 

(u)    Among    our    author's   plans  was  written   in  capitals,  Defiderata, 

there  was  found  one  in  Latin,  inti-  intimating     his     opinion,    fays    Dr. 

tuled,  Anglicanae   Ecclefias    preroga-  Hicks,  for  reftoring  the  pure  primi- 

tivas  prae  aliis  proteftantium  caetibus  live  practices  and   difcipline  of  the 

in   praxi  &    doclrina    feriatim :  and  Catholic  churches,  which  continued 

another  with  the  titles  of  thofe  prero-  more  or  Jefs  corrected  in  all  churches 

gatives  in  nine  articles,    After  which  till  ths  rsforrnation, 

temper. 
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temper,  and  the  profound  humility  of  his  mind,  made  him 
prefer  others  before  himfetf.  Dr.  Hickes  alfo  informs  us, 
that  he  found  among  our  author's  papers,  and  in  his  •  printed 
books,  fome  things  which  {hewed  his-free  and  communica- 
ble temper,  without  referve,  imparting  every  thing  he  knew 
to  any  other  perfon,  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  be- 
nefit of  the  learned  world  (wj. 

(w)    Among    his    Englifli    MSS.  ceeded   Wake   in  the  archbifhopric, 

there  was    one    containing   remarks  and  who,  together  with  Mr.  Wanley, 

upon   the  epifties  of  Clemens    Ro-  librarian  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  had 

manus,   Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  the  undertook  and  petformed  the  tafk  of 

Shepherd  of  Hermes,  which  he  com-  comparing  his  copy  with  the  Alexan- 

municated  to  Dr.  Wake,  afterwards  d'rian   MSS.  before   it   went    to   the 

archbifhop   of  Canterbury,  who  not  prefs.      The  dodlor   began   alfo    to 

only  in  the  preface  to  the  fecond  edi-  write  notes  on  Dr.  Wells's  paraphrafe 

tion  of  his  translation  of  thofe  apo-  on  the  epifties.     He  made  Hkewife 

ftolical  fathers,  but  in  a  letter  which  fome  remarks  on  the  propitiatory  ob- 

he   wrote    for   that  purpofe   to  the  lation  in  the  Eucharift,  by  Mr.  John 

doclor,  acknowledges  his  great  obli-  Johnfon,    of    Cranbrook    in    Kent, 

gation  for  them.  which,  Dr.  Hicks  fays,  he  undoubt- 

In   his  laft  will  he  ordered  fome  edly  intended  to  communicate  to  the 

few  notes,  which  he  had  written  up-  author.     Laftly,  he  left  fome  emen- 

on     Clemens    Alexandrinus,     to  be  danda  and    addenda   to  Dr.   Cave's 

fent  to  Dr.  Potter  (the  editor  of  that  hift.  literaria. 
father's  works)  who  afterwards  fuc- 

GRAIN  (JOHN  BABTIST  le),  a  French  hiftorian,  was 
born  in  July  1565,  and  after  a  liberal  education,  became 
counfellor  and  matter  of  the  requefts  to  Mary  de  Medici's, 
queen  of  Fiance.  He  frequented  the  court  in  his  youth,  and 
devoted  himfetf  to  the  fen  ice  of  Henry  IV.  by  whom  he  was 
much  efteemed  and  trufted.  Being  a  man  of  probity,  and 
no  ambition,  he  did  not  employ  his  intereft  with  Henry  to 
obtain  dignities,  but  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  re  d- 
ing  and  writing;.  Among  other  works  which  he  compofed, 
are  "  The  Hiftory  of  Henry  IV."  and  «  The  Hiftory  of 
Lewb  XIII.  to  the  Death  of  the  Marfhal  d'Ancre,"  in 
See  Article  1617  ;  both  which  works,  were  publimed  in  folio,  under  the 
GAI.  tltle  of  Pfcades.  The  former  he  prefented  to  Lewis  XIII. 
who  read  it  over,  and  was  infinitely  charmed  with  the  frsnk- 
nefs  of  the  author  :  but  the  Jefuits,  whofe  policy  has  never 
made  them  fond  o(  free  fpeakers,  found  means  to  have  this 
work  caRrated  in  federal  places.  They  ferved  the  hifL.ry  of 
Lewis  XIII.  worfe  ;  for  Le  Grain  having  fpoken  advantage- 
oufly  therein  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  his  protector,  they  had 
the  cunning  and  malice  to  fupprefs  thofe  pafTages,  and  to  in- 
fert  others,  where  they  made  him  fpea&  of  him  very  inde- 
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cently.  Conde  was  a  dupe  to  this  piece  of  knavery,  till  Le 
Grain  had  time  to  vindicate  himfelf,  by  reftoring  this,  as  well 
as  his  former  work,  to  their  original  purity.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  July  1643,  and  ordered  in  his  will,  that  none  of  his 
defcendants  fhould  ever  truft  the  education  of  their  children 
to  the  Jefuits  j  which  claufe,  it  is  faid,  has  been  punctually 
obferved  by  his  family.. 

GRANDIER  (URBAN)  curate  and  canon  of  Loudun 
in  France,  famous  for  his  intrigues  2nd  tragical  end,  was  the 
fon  of  a  notary  royal  of  Sable,  and  born  at  Bovere  near 
Sable  ;  we  know  not  in  what  year.  He  was  a  man  of  read-Bayle's 
ing  and  good  judgment,  and  a  good  preacher ;  for  which 
monks  of  Loudun  icon  hated  him,  efpecially  after  he  had 
urged  the  neceffity  of  confeiling  fins  to  the  curate  at  Eafter. 
He  was  an  handfome  man,  of  an  agreeable  converfation, 
neat  in  his  drefs.  and  cleanly  in  his  perfon;  which  made 
him  fufpe^ted  of  loving  the  fair  fex,  and  of  being  beloved  by 
them.  In  the  year  1629,  he  was  accufed  of  having  had  a 
criminal  converfation  with  foine  women,  in  the  very  church 
of  which  he  was  curate:  and  the  official  condemned  him  to 
refign  all  his  benefices,  and  to  live  in  penance.  He  brought 
an  appeal,  this  fentence  being  an  incroachment  upon  the 
civil  power  j  and  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  he 
was  referred  to  the  prefidiai  of  Poitiers,  in  which  he  was 
cleared.  Three  years  after,  fome  urfuline  nuns  of  Loudun 
were  thought,  by  the  vulgar,  to  be  polTeiTed  with  the  devil; 
and  Grandier's  enemies,  the  capuchins  of  Loudun,  charged 
him  with  being  the  author  of  the  pofieffion,  that  is,  with 
witchcraft.  1  hey  thought,  however,  that  in  order  to  make 
the  charge  fucceed  according  to  their  wifnes,  it  was  very  pro- 
per to  irrengthen  themfelves  with  cardinal  de  Richelieu's 
powerful  authority.  For  this  purpofe  they  wrote  to  father 
Jofeph,  their  fellow-capuchin,  who  had  great  credit  with  the 
cardinal,  that  Grandier  was  the  author  of  the  piece,  intitled, 
La  Cordonniere  de  Loudun  ;  that  is,  "  The  Woman-Shoe- 
"  maker  of  Loudun  :"  which  was  a  fevere  fatire  upon  the 
cardinal's  perfon  and  family.  This  great  minifter,  among  a 
number  of  noble  perfections,  laboured  under  this  defect,  that 
he  would  perfecute  to  the  utmofr.,  the  authors  of  the  libels 
publifhed  againft  him  ;  fo  that  father  Jofeph  having  perfuaded 
him,  that  Grandier  was  the  author  of  La  Cordonniere  de 
Luudurt,  though  no  body  believed  him  to  be  fo,  .he  wrote 
immediately  to  monfieur  De  Laubardernont,  confellor  of 
ftaie,  aiid  his  creature,  to  make  a  diligent  enquiry  into  the 

affair 
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affair  of  the  nuns;  and  gave  him  fufEciently  to  underftand, 
that  he  deiired  to  deftroy  Grandier.  M.  De  Laubardemont 
had  him  arrefted  in  December  1633;  and  after  he  had 
thoroughly  examined  the  affair,  he  went  to  meet  the  cardi- 
nal, and  to  take  proper  meafures  with  him.  On  the  8th  of 
July  1634  letters  patent  were  drawn  up  and  fealed,  to  try 
Grandier  ;  and  were  directed  M.  De  Laubardemont,  and  to 
twelve  judges  chofen  out  of  the  courts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Loudun  ;  all  men  of  honour,  indeed,  but  very  credulous, 
and  on  that  account  chofen  by  Grandier's  enemies.  On  the 
i8th  of  Auguft  1634,  upon  the  evidence  of  Aftaroth,  the 
chief  of  the  poflcliing  devils ;  of  Eafas,  of  Celfus,  of  Acaos, 
of  Eudon,  &c.  that  is  to  fay,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  nuns, 
who  allerted  that  they  were  poflefTed  with  thofe  devils,  the 
commiflaries  palled  judgment,  by  which  Grandier  was  de- 
clared well  and  duly  attainted  and  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
magic,  witchcraft,  and  pofleffion,  which  by  his  means  hap- 
pened on  the  bodies  of  fome  urfuline  nuns  of  Loudun,  and 
of  fome  other  lay-perfons,  mentioned  in  his  trial  :  for  which 
crimes  he  wa*;  Sentenced  to  make  the  amende  honourable, 
and  to  be  bumt  alive  with  the  magical  covenants  and  charac- 
ters which  were  in  the  regifrer  office,  as  alfo  with  the  manu- 
fcript  wrote  by  him  againft  the  celibacy  of  priefts ;  and  his 
afties  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air.  Grandier  heard  this 
dreadful  fentence  without  any  emotion  ;  and  when  he  went  to 
the  place  of  execution,  fuffered  his  punifhment  with  great 
himnefs  and  courage. 

^j 

The  (lory   of  this   unhappy  perfon   (hews,  how  eafily  an 
innocent  man  may  be  deftroyed  by  the  malice  of  a  few,  work- 
ing  upon  the   credulity   arid   fuperftition   of  the  many  :    for 
Grandier,  though  certainly  a  lafcivious  man,  was  as  certainly 
innocent  of  the  crimes  for  which  he  fufFered.     Theophraftus 
Renaudot,  a  famous  phyfician,  and  the  firft   author  of  the 
French  Gazette,  wrote  Grandier's  elogium,  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Paris   in  loofe  fheets.     It  was  taken  from  monfieur 
In  vita  GU- Menage,  who  openly  takes  the  curate  of  Loudun's  part,  and 
lielmi  Me-  cal]s   the  pofleflion  of  thofe  nuns  chimerical.     In  1693  was 
nasiit         published  in   Svo.  at  Amfterdam,    Hiftoire  des    Diables   de 
Loudun;  that  is,  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Devils  at  Loudun:" 
from   which  very  curious  account  it  appears,  that   the  pre- 
tended pofTeffion  of  the  urfulines,  was  an  horrible  confpiracy 
aaainft   Grandier's  life.     Well   migrht   Menace  affirm,  that 

O  O  ^ 

Grandier  "  deferves  to  be  added  to  Gabriel  Naude's  Catalo- 
Remarques  "  gue  °^  gr^at  Men,  unjuftly  charged  with  Magic." 

fur  l.\  vie  de  As 
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As  to  the  manufcript  againft  the  celibacy  of  priefts,  men- 
tioned above,  Grandier  confefied  that  he  compofed  that 
work  :  and  it  is  fuppofed  he  might  write  it,  although  he  made 
that  confefTion  upon  the  rack.  The  funeral  oration  of  Sce- 
voJa  Sammarthanus,  which  Grandier  delivered  at  Loudun,  is 
printed  with  Sammarthanus's  works. 

GRANT  (FRANCIS)  lord  Cullen,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  judge  in  Scotland,  was  defcended  from  a  younger  branch 
of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Grants,  of  Grant  in 
that  kingdom  (A)  ;  his  anceftor,  in  a  direct  line,  being  Sir 
John  Grant  of  Grant,  who  married  lady  Margaret  Stuart, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Athol.  He  was  born  about  i6to, 
and  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  the  univerfity 
of  Aberdeen,  but  being  intended  for  the  profeffion  of  the 
law,  was  fent  to  finifii  his  ftudies  at  Leyden,  under  the  cele- 
brated profeflbr  Voet,  to  whom  he  became  fo  great  a  favouite, 
by  his  fingular  and  fteady  application,  that  many  years  after- 
wards the  profefTor  mentioned  him  to  his  pupils,  as  one  that 
had  done  honour  to  the  univerfity,  and  recommended  his  ex- 
ample to  them.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  patted 
through  the  examination  requifite  to  his  being  admitted  ad- 
vocate, with  fuch  fingular  abilities  as  to  attract  the  particu- 
lar notice  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  then  king's  advocate, 
one  of  the  moft  knowing  and  ingenious  men,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  ableft  and  moft  eminent  lawyers  of  that  age. 

Being  thus  qualified  for  praclife,  he  foon  got  into  full  em- 
ploy, by  the  diftinguifhing  figure  which  he  made  at  the  revo- 
lution in  1688.  He  was  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
bur,  as  the  meafures  of  the  preceding  reign  had  led  him  to 
ftudy  the  conftitutional  points  of  law,  he  dicovered  a  mafterly 
knowledge  therein,  when  the  convention  of  eftates  met  to  debate 
that  important  affair  concerning  the  vacancy  of  the  throne, 
upon  the  departure  of  king  James  to  France.  Some  of  the 
old  lawyers,  in  purfuance  of  the  principles  they  had  been  bred 
up  in,  argued  warmly  againft  thofe  upon  which  the  revolu- 
tion, which  had  taken  place  in  England,  was  founded ;  and 
particularly  infifted  on  the  inability  of  the  convention  of 
eftates,  to  make  any  difpofition  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Grant 
oppofed  thefe  notions  with  great  ftrength  and  fpirit,  and  about 

(A)  There  is  an   account  of   the  his  country,  rejects  Sir  George  Mac- 
family   of     the    Grants    in   Niobet's  kenzie's  opinion,  that  the  Grants  of 
Heraldry,  vol.   i.   which  is  copied  in  Scotland  derive  themfeives  from  thofe 
Biogr.    Eritan.   vol.   iv.  p.  2151,  &  of  England. 
feq,  where  the  author,  in  favour  of 

I  that 
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that  time  publiflied  a  treatife,  in  which  he  undertook,  by  the 
principles  of  law,  to  prove  that  a  king  might  forfeit  his 
crown  for  himfelf  and  his  defcendents ;  and  that  in  fuch  a 
cafe  the  ftates  had  a  power  to  difpofe  of  it,  and  to  eitablifh 
and  limit  a  legal  fucceffion,  concluding  with  the  warmeft 
^  recommendations  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  regal  dignity. 

This  piece  being  generally  read,  was  thought  to  have 
had  confiderable  influence  on  the  public  refolutions  (B),  and 
certainly  recommended  him  to  both  parties  in  the  way  of  his 
profeffion.  Thofe  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  admired 
his  courage,  and  were  defirous  of  making  ufeof  his  abilities; 
as  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  were  friends  to  the  revolution 
were  likewife  fo  to  him,  which  brought  him  into  great  bufi- 
nefs,  and  procured  him,  by  fpecial  commiffions,  frequent 
employment  from  the  crown.  In  all  which  he  acquitted  him- 
felf with  fo  much  honour,  that  as  foon  as  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  came  to  be  ferioufly  confidered  in  the  Englifti 
court,  queen  Ann  unexpectedly,  as  well  as  without  applica- 
tion, created  him  a  baronet  in  1705,  m  the  view  of  fecur- 
ing  his  interest  towards  completing  that  defign;  and  upon 
the  fame  principle  her  majeffy  about  a  year  after  appointed 
him  one  of  the  judges,  or  as  they  are  (tiled  in  Scotland, 
one  of  the  fenators  of  the  college  of  juftice. 

This  is  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  in  Scotland,  and 
its  conftitution  being  very  different  from  thofe  of  England, 
we  {hall  entertain  the  reader  with  a  fuccinct  account  there- 
of. Anciently  caufes  were  heard  in  the  laft  refort  by  a  com- 
mittee of  parliament  compofed  of  an  uncertain  number, 
who  were  {tiled  lords  of  feffion  ;  afterwards  this  power  de- 
volved to  the  council,  but  in  1537  king  James  inftituted  a 
college  of  juftice  after  the  mo-Jel  of  the  parliament  of  Pari?, 
which  was  compofed  of  a  prefident,  and  fourteen  ordinary 
members,  but  the  chancellor  might  prefide  there  if  he  pleaf- 
ed,  and  then  the  prefident  fat  with  the  reft. 

This  fupreme  court  has  been  fince  commonly  called  the 
court  of  feffion,  the  members,  inftead  of  fenators  of  the  col- 
lege of  juftice,  are  (tiled  after  their  predeceiTors,  lords  of 
council  and  fcflion,  and  their  prefident  lord  prefident,  nine  of 
whonj  make  a  quorum ;  but  the  king,  by  the  original  erec- 

(B)  While  our  author  laboured  in  was  raifed,  cloathed,  and  maintain- 

a  civil  capacity  ro  f  omote  the  caufe  ed  at  his  own  expence,  till  put  upon 

of  king  William    in    Scotland  j    the  the  eftabiifhment  by  king  William  in 

head   of  his  family,  Lodovic  Grant,  1689,    who  gave  the  command  of 

of  Grant,  Efq;  levied,  in  the  fame  it  by  commifiion,  to  colonel  Lodo- 

«aufe,    a  regiment  of  foot^    which  vie  Grant. 

tioo, 
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tlbn,  might  name  three  or  four  peers  of  parliament,  who  are 

filled  extraordinary  lords  of  feilion.      Thefe,  however,  make* 

ho    part  of  the  quorum,  are  not  bound  to  attend,  receive  no 

falary,  but  when   they  are   prefent,  fit  and  hear  caufes,  and 

vote  with  the  other  lords.     By  an  act  pafTed  in  George  F.  the 

crown  departed  from  this  prerogative,  and  after  the  demife  of 

the  extraordinary  lords  then  living,  their  places  were  not  to  be  $-' 

filled  up.     The  jurifoiclion  and  privileges  of  this  court  were 

fecured   by  the  articles  of  union,  fubjedt  to  an  appeal  frorri 

their  decifions  to  the  houfe  of  peers. 

The  lords  of  feffion  hold  their  office  for  life,  or  €C  quamdiu 
<c  fe  bene  geflerint.  On  a  vacancy  in  the  college,  the  king 
is  to  prefent  a  perfon  duly  qualified,  that  isj  one  that  has  ferv- 
ed  five  years  at  leaft  as  advocate  or  clerk  of  feffion,  or  elfe 
ten  years  as  a  writer  to  the  fignet.  ,  Upon  this  he  is  allowed 
to  fit  with  the  lord  ordinary,  while  caufes  are  heard  before 
him,  and  he  reports  two  or  three  points  to  the  lords  in  the 
inner-houfe  ;  he  muft  alfo  report  a  caufe  upon  a  hearing  in 
their  prefence  in  the  inner-houfe,  and  give  his  opinion  on 
every  point.  If  the  lords  are  fatisfied,  they  admit  him  to  the 
office  upon  his  taking  the  oaths  ;  but  if  the  lords  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  perfon  fo  named  is  not  of  fufficient  abilities, 
they  are  to  tranfmit  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  to  the 
king,  and  if  under  his  fign  manual  his  majefly  ihall  fignify 
it  to  be  his  pleafure  that  the  perfon,  notwithftanding,  be 
received,  they  ate  to  admit  and  receive  him  accordingly. 
But  if  the  king  nominates  another,  they  are  to  proceed  to  ex- 
amine him  as  before. 

One  of  the  lords  fits  in  the  outer  parliament  houfe,  to  hear 
all  caufes  in  the  order  they  are  fet  down  in  the  books  of  en- 
rollment. If  the  parties  fubmit  to  his  decifion,  his  decree 
is  final,  if  not,  it  is  interlocutory,  and  either  of  the  parties 
may  appeal  to  the  lords  who  fit  together  in  the  inner  houfe* 
and  who  upon  hearing  the  caufe  affirm  reverfe,  or  *]ter  the  de- 
cree made  in  the  outer  hotife.  Each  lord /its  in  his  turn  a 
week  at  a  time  in  the  outer  houfe,  and  during  that  week  i$ 
niled  the  lord  ordinary  •  if  the  caufes  are  not  nrtifhed  in  a 
week,  the  fame  lord  continues  to  fit  from  nine  to  ten  in  the 
outer  houfe  every  day,  till  the  caufes  begun  in  his  week  are 
ended.  The  lord  prefident,  and  all  the  other  lordss  fit  in  the 
inner  houfe  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day, during  the  time  of  fcffions,  which,  for  the  winter,  be- 
gin the  firft  of  November,  and  end  the  laft  of  February  with 
an  inter miffion  not  exceeding  ten  days  at  Chriilrnas ;  and  be- 
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gin  the  I  ft  of  June,  and  end  the  laft  of  July  for  the  fummer 
feiBons. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  court,  all  caufes 
civil  that  are  not  peculiar  to  other  courts,  may  be  brought 
before  them  in  the  firft  inftance,  provided  the  fum  in  queftion 
be  above  12!.  fterling ;  and  caufes  commenced  in  other 
courts  may  in  certain  cafes  be  removed  to,  and  reviewed  in 
the  court  of  feffion  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  the  lords  may  review, 
upon  frefh  matter  arifmg,  even  in  their  own  decrees.  This 
court  is  both  of  law  and  equity,  and  may,  where  the  lords 
lee  juft  caufe,  exercife  the  fame  powers  in  a  great  meafure, 
that  are  exerdfed  in  England  by  the  court  of  Chancery.  Be- 
fides  this  mixt  jurifdicHon,  which  they  ftile  "  Officium  Or- 
"  dinarium,"  this  court  hath  alfo  an  extraordinary  coercive 
power,  which  they  call  "  Officium  nobile,"  and  is  exerted 
occafionally  and  difcretionally.  An  inftai\ce  will  explain  this 
to  every  reader's  capacity. 

When  it  was  refolvcd  to  levy  the  malt  tax  efTeclual'y,  all 
the   brewers  in  Edinburgh   took   a  fuddcn  refolution  in  one 
day,  to  defift  from  the  exercife  of  their  trade  ;  upon  this  the 
couit  of  feffion  intercepted,  and  made  an  order,  that  every 
brewer  fliould  give  fecurity  to  continue  his  bufinefs,  to  prevent 
any  inconvenience  happening  to  the  public,  on  pain  of  im- 
prifonment.      This    had    its  effect,    the  lords    received    the 
thanks  of  the  government.     This   (hews  clearly,  how  great 
a  truft  is  re  poled  in  a  lord  of  feffion ;  what  extenfive  abili- 
ties, and  what   great  attention  are  requifitc   to   the  due  dif- 
charge  of  the  office  ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  at  all  wonder 
that  men  of  exact   probity  are   fometimes   fcrupulous  about 
taking   fo  great  a  burthen  upon  their  (boulders  ;  and  in  that 
Fpirii  it  wiTs,  that   though  Mr.  Grant's  juft  title  to  this  pre- 
ferment was   known  to  every  body  but  himfelf,  yet  his  high 
notions  of  the  virtues  and   abilities   requiftte  in  the  ftation, 
made  him  endeavour  to  decline  it,  and  his  acceptance  at  laft 
was  made  with  great  reluctance. 

From  this  time,  according  to  the  cufiom  of  Scotland, 
he  was  ftiled,  from  the  name  of  his  eftate,  lord  Cullen,  and 
the  fame  good  qualities  which  had  recommended  him  to  this 
poft  were  very  confpicuous  in  the  difcharge  of  it ;  in  which 
he  continued  for  twenty  yea>s  with  the  higheft  reputation, 
when  a  period  was  put  to  his  life,  by  an  illncfs  which  lafted 
but  three  days,  and  though  no  violent  fymptoms  appeared, 
yet  his  phylicians  clearly  difccrned  that  his  dilTolution  was  at 
hand.  They  acquainted  him  therewith,  and  he  received  the 
meiTa2;e  not  only  calmly  but  chearfully  j  declaring  that  he 
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had  Followed  the  dictates  of  his  confcience,  and  was  not  afraid 
of  death,  He  took  a  tender  farewel  of  his  children  and 
friends,  recommended  to  them  earnefrly  a  fteady  and  conftant 
attachment  to  the  faith  and  duty  of  Chriftians,  and  afTured 
them  that  true  religion  was  the  only  thing  that  could  bring  a 
man  peace  at  the  laft.  He  expired  foon  after  quietly,  and 
without  any  agony,  March  16,  1/26,  in  the  lixty-fixth  year 
of  his  age. 

His  character  is  drawn  to  great  advantage  in  the  Biographic 
Britanica,  where  it  is  obferved,  among  other  remarks  to  his 
honour;  that  as  an  advocate  he  was  indefatigable  in  the 
management  of  bufmefs,  but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fpared 
no  pains,  he  would  ufe  no  craft.  He  had  fo  high  an  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  his  profeffion,  that  he  held  it  equally  criminal 
to  neglect  any  honeft  means  of  coming  at  juftice,  or  to  make 
ufe  of  any  arts  to  elude  it.  It  might  have  been  expected, 
that  circumflarices  which  brought  him  early  into  full  bufinefs, 
fhould  either  have  promoted  him  quickly  to  the  firft  offices  in 
the  Jaw,  or  at  leafi  have  enabled  him  to  make  a  large  cftate  ; 
but  they  did  neither.  His  temper  was  naturally  calm  and 
fedate  ;  he  hated  buftle  and  intrigue,  and,  befides,  Sir  James 
Stuart  was  lord  advocate  all  the  time  he  was  at  the  bar;  and 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  fon  to  the  famous  vifcount  Stair,  lord 
prefident,  while  he  was  on  the  b:nch  ;  and  their  merit  and 
fervices  too  great  for  him  to  entertain  fo  much  as  a  thought  of 
fupplanting  either. 

In  refpect  to  fortune,  though  he  was  modeft  and  fruga?, 
and  had  a  large  practice,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  avaricious. 
His  private  cnarities  were  very  confiderable,  and  grew  in  the 
fame  proportion  wkh  his  profits.  He  was,  befides,  very 
fcrupulous  in  many  points,  he  would  not  fufFer  a  juft  caufe 
to  be  loft  through  a  client's  want  of  money.  He  was  fuch 
an  enemy  to  oppreffion,  that  he  never  denied  his  affiflance 
to  fuch  as  laboured  under  it ;  and  with  refpecT:  to  the  clergy 
of  all  profeffions  (in  Scotland)  his  confcience  obliged  him  to 
ferve  them  without  a  fee.  He  faw  their  wrongs  required 
affiftance,  and  he  knew  their  circumftances  would  not  admit 
of  expence.  His  additions,  therefore,  to  his  paternal  eftate 
were  much  inferior  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  and 
a  large  acceflion  of  character  was  the  principal  produce  of 
that  activity  and  diligence  by  whieh  he  v/as  diritinguimed  at 
the  bar. 

When  his  merit  had  raifed  him  to  the  bench,  he  thought 
himfelf  accountable  to  God  and  man  for  his  conduct  in  that 
high  office  ;  and  that  deep  fenfe  of  his  duty,  at  the  fame  time 
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that  it  kept  him  ftriftly  to  it,  encouraged  and  fupported  him 
in  the  performance.  The  pleadings  in  Scotland  are  carried 
on  chiefly  in  writing,  which  renders  them  fometimes  very 
prolix,  fo  as  to  take  up  much  of  a  judge's  time,  and  to  ex- 
ercife;  alike  his  parts,  and  his  patience,  in  going  through  and 
making  himlelf  mafter  of  them.  In  this  the  diligence  and 
dexterity  of  lord  Cullen  were  equally  confpicuous,  he  went 
through  every  thing  that  came  into  his  hands  very  carefully, 
and  fifted  it  thoroughly,  fo  that  the  lawyers  at  the  bar  never 
found  themfelves  too  ftrong  for  the  bench,  but  on  the  con- 
trary were  often  told  many  things  by  his  lordfhip,  which  had 
either  efcaped  their  notice,  or  which  the  intereft  of  their 
client  had  engaged  them  to  conceal.  As  his  attention  to  the 
pleadings  guided  him  to  the  real  merits  of  the  caufe,  fo  when 
he  was  once  mafter  of  thefe,  his  fecond  care  was  to  dif- 
patcn.  He  knew  that  in  judicature,  the  next  fault  to  deny- 
ing, was  delaying  juftice,  by  which  families  are  always  in- 
jured, and  too  often  ruined.  Whenever,  therefore,  he  had 
provided  againft  being  miftaken,  he  was  defirous  of  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  fhort  deciiion,  and  as  he  was  very  folicitous 
about  the  former,  fo  the  parties  themfelves  helped  him  not  a 
little  as  to  the  latter.  Whenever  he  fat  as  lord  ordinary, 
the  paper  of  caufes  was  remarkably  full,  for  his  reputation 
being  equally  eftablifhed  for  knowledge  and  integrity,  there 
were  none,  who  had  a  good  opinion  of  their  own  preten- 
fions,  but  were  defirous  of  bringing  them  before  him,  and 
not  many  who  did  not  fit  down  fatisfied  with  his  decifion. 
This  prevailed,  more  efpecially  after  it  was  found  that  few 
of  his  fentences  were  reverfed,  and  when  they  \vere,  it  was 
commonly  owing  to  himfelf,  for  if  upon  mature  reflection, 
or  upon  new  reafons  offered  at  the  re-hearing,  he  faw  any 
juft  ground  for  altering  his  judgment,  he  made"  no  fcruple  of 
declaring  it,  being  perfuaded  that  it  was  more  manly,  as  well 
as  more  juft,  to  follow  truth  than  to  fupport  opinion,  and 
his  cpndua  in  this  refpeft  had  a  right  effeft,  for  inftead  of 
leiTening,  it  raifed  his  reputation. 

His  experience,  though  it  quickened  his  penetration,  did 
not  lefTen  his  diligence  in  the  leaft.  How  certain  foever  he 
might  be  of  the  truth  of  his  own  fentiments,  he  took  great 
care  to  have  all  the  aftiftance  that  was  to  be  received  from 
books,  and  never  failed  to  fortify  his  arguments,  and  fupport 
his  reafoning  by  the  beft  authorities.  His  colleagues  were  fo 
well  aware,  and  fo  much  approved  of  this,  that  they  very 
feldom  decided  any  knotty  cafe  that  came  before  them  in  his 
abfence,  but  rather  chofe  to  adjourn  it.  We  ihall  hear,  faid 

they, 
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they,  not  only  brother  Cullen's  own  opinion,  but  that  of  all 
the  gresteft  lawyers  upon  this  point.  His  labours  in  this 
refpecl,  though  he  propofed  no  other  end  in  them  than  the 
promoting  of  juftice,  were  attended  with  univerfal  applaufe, 
and  procured  him  a  character,  to  which  he  had  the  faireft 
title,  of  being  one  of  the  ableft  and  deepeft  lawyers  of  his 
time. 

He  would  not,  however,  with  all  this  great  ftock  of  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  probity,  truft  himfelf  in  matters  of 
blood,  or  venture  to  decide  in  criminal  cafes  on  the  lives 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  which  was  the  reafon,  that  though 
often  follicited,  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of 
a  feat  in  the  judiciary  court;  for  though  in  England,  the, 
fame  judges  hear  civil  and  criminal  caufes  in  virtue  of 
different  commiffions,  yet  it  is  otherwife  in  Scotland,  where 
criminal  caufes  are  heard  in  a  different  court,  by  a  certain 
number  of  lords  felecled  together  for  that  purpofe,  out  of 
the  body  of  the  judges,  and  have  an  additional  falary  on  that 
account. 

He  was  fo  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  fo  much  ad- 
dicted to  his  ftudies,  that  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity  of 
his  bufmefs  while  at  the  bar,  and  his  great  attention  to  his 
charge  when  a  judge,  he  neveuhelefs  found  time  to  write  va- 
rious treatifes,  on  very  different  and  important  fubjects : 
fome  political,  which  were  remarkably  well  timed,  and 
highly  ferviceable  to  the  government ;  others  of  a  moft  ex- 
tenfive  nature,  fuch  as  his  effays  on  law,  religion,  and 
education,  which  were  dedicated  to  his  prefent  majefty 
when  prince  of  Wales,  by  whofe  command,  his  then  fecre- 
tary,  Mr.  Samuel  Molyneaux  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks, 
in  which  were  many  gracious  expreffions,  as  well  in  re- 
lation to  the  piece,  as  to  its  author.  He  compofed  befides- 
thefe,  many  difcourfes  on  literary  fubjecls,  for  the  exercife  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  for  the  better  difcovery  of  truth, 
which  went  no  farther  than  his  own  clofet,  and  from  a 
principle  of  modefty,  were  not  communicated  even  to  his  moft 
intimate  friends. 

He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  lord  vifcount  Stair's  in- 
ftitution  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  often  importuned  that 
noble  perfon's  fon,  the  lord  prefident  Dalrymple,  to  publifh 
a  new  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  which  that  great  man 
declined,  and  preffed  the  fame  tafk  upon  him  ;  accordingly 
he  proceeded  fo  far  toward  it,  as  to  make  fome  notes  in  his 
own  copy  of  the  book,  and  a  few  occafibnal  collections.  Bur 
the  defign  has  been  iince  executed,  with  univerfal  approba- 
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tion,  by   a  gentleman    who  married  one  of    his   daughters 


In  his  lordfhip's  private  character  he  was  as  amiable  as  he 
•was  refpe&able  in  the  public.  There  were  certain  circum- 
ftances  that  determined  him  to  part  with  an  eftate  that  was 
left  him  by  his  father,  and  it  being  forefeen  that  he  would 
employ  the  produce  of  it,  and  the  money  he  had  acquired  by 
his  profeffion  in  a  new  purchafe,  there  were  many  decayed 
families  who  follicited  him  to  take  their  lands  upon  his  own 
terms,  relying  intirely  on  that  equity,  which  they  conceived 
to  be  the  rule  of  his  actions.  It  appeared  that  their  opinion 
of  him  was  perfectly  well  grounded  ;  for  being  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  lay  out  his  money  on  the  eftate  of  an  un- 
fortunate family,  who  had  a  debt  upon  it  of  more  than  it 
v?as  worth,  he  firft  put  their  affairs  into  order,  and  by  claf- 
fmg  the  different  demands,  and  compromifmg  a  variety  of 
claims,  fecured  fome  thoufand  pounds  to  the  heirs,  without 
prejudice  to  any,  and  of  which  they  had  never  been  pofTeiled, 
but  from  his  interpolation  and  vigilance  in  their  behalf:  So 
far  was  he  either  from  making  any  advantage  to  himfelf  of 
their  neceffities,  or  of  his  own  fkill  in  his  profeflion  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  juftly  mentioned  to  his  honour,  and  which  is  an 
equal  proof  of  his  candor,  generofity,  and  companion.  His 
piety  was  fmcere  and  unaffected,  and  his  love  for  the  church 
of  Scotland  was  fhewn,  in  his  recommending  moderation 
and  charity  to  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  and  engaging  the 
former  to  infift  upon  moral  duties  as  the  cleareftand  moft  con- 
vincing proofs  of  mens  acting  upon  religious  principles  ;  and 
his  practice,  through  his  whole  life,  was  the  ftrongefr  argu- 
ment of  his  being  thoroughly  pcrfuaded  of  thofe  truths, 
•which,  from  his  love  to  mankind,  he  laboured  to  inculcate. 
He  was  charitable  without  oflentation,  difmterefted  in  his 
friendships,  and  beneficent  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  him.  He  was  not  only  ftridHy  jutl,  but  fo  free  from 
any  fpecies  of  avarice,  that  his  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of 
great  prudence  and  difcretion,  finding  him  more  intent  on  the 
bufinefs  committed  to  him  by  others,  than  to  his  own,  took 


(c)    His   name    is   Andrew   Mac-  book  came  out  in  three  volumes 

donall,  then   an   advocate,  and  fince  175*}   I752?    '753»  under    the   title 

made  one  of  the  fenators  of  the  col-  of,   "  An   Inftitute  of  the  Laws   of 

lege  of  juftice.     Vifcount  Stair's  in-  "  Scotland  in  civil  Rights,  with  Ob- 

ftjtutes  was  published   in   1693,  and  "  fervations  on  the  Agreement  or  Di- 

generally  approved  ;  but  as  the  law  <{  verfity  between  them  and  the  Laws 

had  undergone  many  alterations  iince,  "  of  England."     In   the   preface  he 

a  new  edition  became  neceffary,  with  argues  warmly  for  the  independency 

thsfe     improvements.     MacdonakTs  of  Scotland. 
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the  care  of  placing  out  his  money  upon  herfelf ;  and  to  pre- 
vent his  poftponing,  as  he  was  apt  to  do  fuch  kind  of  affairs, 
when  fecurities  offer,  fhe  caufed  the  circumftances  of  them 
to  be  Hated  in  the  form  of  cafes,  and  fo  procured  his  opinion 
upon  his  own  concerns,  as  if  they  had  been  thofe  of  a 
client.  Thefe  little  circumftances  are  mentioned  as  more 
expreffive  of  his  temper,  than  actions  of  another  kind  could 
be  ;  becaufe,  in  matters  of  importance,  men  either  acT:  from 
habit,  or  from  motives  that  the  world  cannot  penetrate  ;  but 
in  things  of  a  trivial  nature  are  lefs  upon  their  guard,  -ihew 
their  true  difpofition,  and  {land  confelfed  for  what  they  are. 
He  pafTed  a  long  life  in  eafe  and  honour.  His  fincerity  and 
fteady  attachment  to  his  principles,  recommended  him  to  aU 
parties,  even  to  thofe  who  differed  from  him  moft  ;  and  his 
charity  and  moderation  converted  this  refpect  into  afteciion, 
fo  that  not  many  of  his  rank  had  more  friends,  and  perhaps 
none  could  boaft  of  having  fewer  enemies.  He  left  behind 
him  three  fons  and  five  daughters;  his  el  deft  fon  Archibald 
Grant,  Efq;  ferved  in  his  father's  life-time  for  the  {hire  of 
Aberdeen;  and  becoming  by  his  deraife  Sir  Archibald  Grant, 
Bart,  ferved  again  for  the  fame  county  in  1717.  Mis  fecond 
fon  William,  followed  his  father's  profefllon,  was  feveral 
years  lord-advocate  for  Scotland  ;  and  in  1757,  one  of  the 
lords  of  feffion,  by  the  tide  of  lord  Prefton-grange.  Francis 
the  third  fon  is  a  merchant ;  three  of  the  daughters  are  mar- 
ried to  gentlemen  of  fortune  ;  and  the  two  youngejft  are  (111 I 
unman  led.  The  arms  of  the  family,  are  Gules,  three  an- 
tique Crowns,  Or,  [as  defccnded  from  Grant  of  That-Ilk] 
within  a  border  ermine,  in  quality  of  a  Judge,  fupported  with 
two  Angels  proper ;  Creii,  a  book  expanded  ;  Motto,  on  a 
fcrol  above,  Suum  Cuique  ;  and  on  a  compartment  below, 
Jehovah,  Greek;  as  appears  by  a  fpecial  warrant  under  his 
majefty's  hand,  dated  May  17,  1720  (D). 

,C4  LANS- 

(rv)  Lord  Cufie-n's  .family  was  not  breaking    out    of    the    rebellion    in 

Jefs     di^inguiflied    than   himfelf    by  1715,   he  accompanied    the  duke  of 

their  loyalty,  nor  lefs   rewarded  for  Argyle  as  a  volunteer,  and  that  gene- 

ii.     Alexander  Grant,  Efq;  who  fuo-  ral  was  appointed  to  command  in  the 

ceed   his   father  Lodovic,  mentioned  caftle    of    Edinburgh.      While    thus 

in     nore    (B),    inherited    his     prin-  employed,  he  difpatched  his  brother, 

triples     as    well    as    his  eftate.     He  then  captain  Grant,  with  orders   to 

commanded    a    regiment  of  foot   at  raife   his  clan,  which   he  very  effeo 

the  time   of  the   union,  and   ferved  tually  performed,  and    having,  with 

\vith    great    reputation    in    Flanders  800   men,  inverted  :he   tov/a  of  In- 

under  the  duke  of  Marlborcugh,  was  vernefs,  he   was  :quickly   jcined   by 

afterwards  made  a   brigadier  general  the.  earl  of  Sutherland,  and   Duncan 

and  governor  of   Sheernefs,     Upon  Forbes  of  Cullodsn,  afterwards  lord 

prsfideiit, 
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pref4dent,  by  which  means  a  great  counties  of  Bamff  and  Invernefs. 
body  of  Highlanders  were  ftopt  in  He  was  Succeeded  by  Sir  James 
their  march  to  Perth,  and  the  coun-  Grant,  who  in  the  6th  and  yth  par- 
ties of  B*mrT,  Nairn,  Murray,  and  liaments  of  Great-Britain,  ferve4 
part  of  the  (hire  of  Invernefs,  pro-  for  the  fnire.  of  Invernefs.  He  was 
tefted  from  all  levies  of  men  and  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sir  Lodovic,  the 
money.  The  brigadier  did  not  long  prefent  head  of  the  family,  who  ef- 
futvi  e  thefe  eminent  fervices,  other-  poufed  the  lady  Margaret  Ogilby, 
wife  he  would  probably  have  reaped  daughter  to  the  right  honourable  the 
the  fiuits  of  his  zeal.  He  was  mem-  earl  of  Finlater  and  Seafield,  and 
fcer  in  the  Scots  parliament  for  the  was  very  a&ive  in  fupprefiing  the 
(hire  of  Elgin,  when  the  union  took  rebellion  of  1745,  and  is  at  prefent 
place,  and  at  the  time  of  his  de-  member  for  the  county  of  Elgin, 
ceafe  was  lord  lieutenant  of  the  Biogr,  Brit. 

GRANVILLE  (GEORGE),  vifcount  Lanfdowne,  a 
celebrated  £nglifti  poet,  was  defcended  of  a  family  diftin- 
guifhed  in  tbofe  annals  for  their  loyalty  (A);  being  fecond  fon, 
of  Bernard  Granville,  Efq;  brother  to  the  firft  earl  of  Bath 
of  this  name,  who  had  a  principal  (hare  in  bringing  about  the 
Reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  and  fon  of  the  loyal  Sir 
Bevil  Greenville,  who  loft  his  life  fighting  for  king  Charles  I. 
at  Lanfdowne  in  1643  (B)  ;  and  whofe  fpirit  was  in  fome 
meafure  revived  by  the  birth  of  his  grandfon  George,  which 

J  O  O 

happened  about  the  year  1667.  In  his  infancy  he  was  fent 
to  France,  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  William  Ellys,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  bred  up  under  Dr.  Bufby,  and  has  been 
fince  eminent  in  many  public  ftations.  From  this  excellent 
tutor  he  not  only  imbibed  a  true  tafte  of  claflical  learning, 
but  by  his  care  was  at  the  fame  time  inftrucled  in  all  other 
accoiiipliCbments  fuitable  to  his  birth  and  family.  Nature 
indeed  had  been  very  liberal  to  him,  and  endowed  him  with 
a  genius  worthy  of  all  the  advantages  that  could  be  given  it 
by  education;  wherein  he  made  fo  quick  a  proficiency,  that 
after  he  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  above  all  the  youths  of 
France  (c)  in  martial  exercifes,  he  was  fent  to  Trinity- 
college  in  Cambridge  at  eleven  years  of  acre,  and  before  he 

I  o  O .  J  S3    ? 

was  twelve  fpoke  a  fine  copy  of  verfes  of  his  own  compofing 
to  the  duchefs  of  York,  afterwards  queen-confort  to  king 
James  If.  who  made  a  vifit  to  that  univerfity  in  1679(0). 
On  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit  he  was  created  mailer 
of  arts  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  leaving  Cambridge  two 

(A)  See  an  account  of  it  in  Col-         (c)  See  Mrs.    Higgons's  Ode  in 
Jin's  Peerage.  note  (K). 

(B)  Clarendon's  Hift.  of  the  Re-          (D)  They  are  inferted  inhis  works^ 
beliion,    and  our  author's  Vindica-  near  the  beginning  of  vol.  i. 

ti^n  of  general  Monk, 

years 
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jears  afterwards,  was  put  to  the  academy  to  perfect  him  in 
external  accomplifhments ;  thus  his  education  was  cultivated 
with  the  fame  care  in  every  article. 

The  truth  i«,  his  martial  fpirit  glowed  with  an  ardor  equal 
to  that  of  his  poetical  flame.  In  the  firft  ftage  of  his  life, 
he  feems  rather  to  have  made  his  mufe  fubfervient  to  his  am- 
bition and  thirft  after  military  glory,  which  was  infpired  by 
his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  wherein  at  the  fame  time  there 
appeared  fuch  a  force  of  genius,  as  being  feen  in  fo  early  a 
plant,  raifed  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Waller,  who  excelled  in 
panegyric  (E).  But  his  ambition  fhewed  itfelf  intirely  un- 
veiled fhortly  after,  on  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
which  happened  the  fame  year,  an  opportunity  he  could  by 
no  means  let  flip.  He  applied  exprefly  and  earneftiy  to  his 
father  to  let  him  arm  in  defence  of  his  fovereign  ;  but  here  he 
received  a  check  which  did  not  a  little  mortify  him.  He  had 
not  yet  left  the  academy,  and  being  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  thought  too  young  to  be  hazarded.  It  was  not 
without  extreme  reludance  that  he  fubmitted  to  the  tender- 
nefs  of  this  paternal  reftraint,  which  was  brooked  the  worfe, 
as  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Bath,  had  on  this  occafion  raifed  a 
regiment  of  foot,  for  the  king's  fervice,  with  the  behaviour 
and  difcipline  of  which  his  majefty  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that 
on  reviewing  them  at  Hounfiow,  as  a  public  mark  of  his  ap- 
probation, he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  our 
author's  elder  brother  Bevil,  who  was  a  captain  therein,  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment  (F).  Thus  forbid  to  handle  his  pike  in 
aiTifting  to  crufli  that  rebellion,  he  took  up  his  pen  after  it 
was  cruflied,  and  addrefled  fome  congratulatory  lines  to  the 
king,  clofing  with  a  compliment  as  high-ftrained  as  his  mili- 
tary zeal  (GJ. 

In  the  mean  time  he  particularly  marked  the  objection  to 
that,  and  perfuading  himfelf  that  he  had  out-lived  the  force 
of  it,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  declared  his  intended  ex- 

(E)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  9,10,11.  (G)  No   idea   can  be   formed   of 

(?)  Hiftory   of  England,    vol  iii.     this  extravagance  but  from   his  own 
£>•  439*  words,  which  are  ; 

So  the  world's  Saviour  like  a  mortal  dreft, 
Altho'  by  daily  miracles  confeft, 
Accufed  of  evil   doclrine  by  the  Jews, 
The  giddy  crowd  their  rightful  prince  refufe. 
But  when  they  faw  fuch  terror  in  the  fkies, 
The  temple  rent,  their  king  in  glory  rife; 
SeizM  with  amaze,  they  own'cl  their  lawful  Lord, 
And  flruck  with  guilt,  bow'd,  humbi'd  and  ador'd. 

pedition 

A 
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pedition  to  England,  our  young  hero  made  a  frefh  applica- 
tion in  the  moft  importunate  terms,  to  let  him  approve  his 
loyalty  ('H).  But  the  danger  was  now  increafed  in  propor- 
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(H)  As  the  letter  fets  this  part 
of  our  author's  character  in  the 
ilrongeft  light,  we  fhall  infert  it  as 

follows  : 

To  the  honourable  Mr.  Bernard 
Granville  at  the  Earl  of  Bach's 
at  St.  James's. 

Mar,  near  Doncafter, 

Oft-  6,  j638. 
"  SIR, 

t)ur  having  no  profpeft  of  ob- 
taining  a  commiflion  for  me, 
can  no  way  alter  nor  cool  my  de- 
fire  at  this  important  juncture,  to 
venture  my  life  in  fome  manner 
or  other  for  my  king  and  my 
country. 

"  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the 
reproach  of  lying  obfcure  and  idle 
in  a  country  retirement,  when 
every  man  who  has  the  leaft  fenfe 
of  honour,  mould  be  preparing 
for  the  field. 

"  You  may  remember,  Sir,  with 
what  reludance  I  fubmitted  to 
your  commands  in  Monmouth's 
Rebellion,  when  no  importunity 
could  prevail  with  you  to  permit 
me  to  leave  the  academy.  I  was 
too  young  to  be  hazarded.  But 
give  me  leave  to  fay,  it  is  glorious 
at  any  age  to  die  for  one's  coun- 
try,  and  the  fooner  the  nobler 
facrifice.  I  am  now  older  by  three 
years.  My  uncle  Bath  was  not 
fo  old  when  he  was  left  among 
the  flain  at  the  battle  of  New- 
bury.  Nor  you  yourfelf,  Sir, 
when  you  made  your  efcape  from 
your  tutors,  to  join  your  brother 
at  the  defence  of  Scilly.  The 
fame  caufe  is  now  come  round 
about  again.  The  king  has  been 
mifled.  Let  thafe  who  have  mif- 
led  him  be  anfwerable  for  it.  No 
body  can  deny  but  that  he  is 
facred  in  -his  perfon,  and  it  is 
every  honeft  man's  duty  to  de» 
/end  it. 
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"  You  are  pleafed  to  fay,  it  is  yet 
doubtful  if  the  Hollanders  are 
ralh  enough  to  make  fuch  an  at- 
tempt,  but  be  that  as  it  will,  I 
beg  leave  to  infift  upon  it,  that  I 
may  be  prefented  to  his  majefty  as 
one  whofe  utmofi  ambition  it  is 
to  devoce  his  life  to  his  fervice 
and  my  country's,  after  the  ex- 
ample  of  all  my  anceilors. 
'*  The  gentry  afiembled  at  York, 
to  agree  upon  the  choice  of  Re- 
prefentatives  for  the  county,  have 
prepared  an  addrefs  to  atfure  his 
majefty,  they  are  ready  to  facri- 
fice  their  lives  and  fortunes  for 
hiin,  upon  this  and  all  other  oc- 
cafions  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
humbly  befeech  him  to  give  them. 
fuch  magiftrates,  as  may  be  agree- 
able  to  the  law  of  the  land,  for 
at  prefent  there  is  no  authority  to 
which  they  can  legally  fubmit. 
"  They  have  been  beating  for 
volunteers  at  York,  and  the  towns 
adjacent  to  fupply  the  regiments 
at  Hull,  but  no  body  will  lift. 
f'  By  what  I  can  hear  every  body 
wifhes  well  to  the  king,  but  they 
would  be  glad  his  minifters  were 
hanged. 

"  The  \vinds  continue  fo  con- 
trary,  that  no  landing  can  be  fo 
foon  as  was  apprehended,  there- 
fore,  I  may  hope  with  your  leave 
and  afiiftance,  to  be  in  readinefs 
before  any  action  can  begin.  I 
befeech  you,  Sir,  moft  humbly 
and  i^oft  earneftly  to  add  this  one 
aft  of  indulgence  more,  to  fo 
many  other  testimonies  which  I 
have  conftantly  received  of  your 
goodnefs,  and  be  pleafed  to  be- 
lieve  me  always,  with  the  utmoft 
duty  and  fubmiffion,  Sir, 
"  Your  moft  dutiful  fon, 

"  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 
GEORGE  GRANVILLE.'* 


Lanfdowne's  Works,  vol.  i.   p.  419. 
ct  feq, 
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fcion  much  more  than  his  age.  The  king's  affairs  were  be- 
come defperate,  he  was  therefore  kept  from  engaging  at  a 
junclure,  when  the  attempt  could  evidently  ferve  no  purpofe 
fo  furely,  as  that  of  involving  him  in  his  royal  matter's  ruin. 
Broken  with  this  laft  denial,  he  fat  down  a  quiet  fpeclator  of 
the  Revolution  ;  in  which  moft  of  his  family  acquiefced  (i). 

But  he  was  far  from  being  pleafed  with  the  change  j  he 
faw  no  profpedt  of  receiving  any  favours  from  the  new  ad- 
mi  niftration,  and  refolving  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  pufhing 
his  fortune,  either  in  the  court,  or  the  camp,  he  diverted  that 
chagrin  and  melancholy  (which  naturally  attends  difappointed 
ambition),  in  the  company  and  converfadon  of  the  fofter 
fex.  The  defign  was  natural  at  his  age,  and  with  his  ac- 
compli fn  men  ts  eafy  to  execute,  and  might  have  been  purfued 
too  with  fafety  enough,  by  one  that  carried  a  breaft  lefs  fen- 
fible  than  his  was  to  the  impreffions  of  beauty.  But  in  Mr. 
Granville's  compofition  the  tender  had  at  leaft  an  equal  {hare- 
y;ith  the  terrible,  and  as  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  mind, 
in  regard  to  the  latter  quality,  difpofed  him  to  give  a  full  in- 
dulgence to  the  former,  it  could  be  no  furprize  to  any  body 

\ 

(l)   All   except   the  dean  of  Dur-     the  Dutch    fleet    into    the  harbour- 
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ham,  to  whom  he  was  nephew. 
His  uncle,  the  earl  of  Bath,  was 
very  little  lefs  concerned  in  the  Re- 
volution than  he  had  been  in  theRe- 
floration.  His  IcrdPnip  at  that  time 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  Devonshire 


which  the  writers  of  ^hofe  times  ac- 
knowledge to  be  a  point  decifive  in 
favour  of  the  Revolution.  He  alfo 
fent  his  own  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  his  nephew  Sir  Bevil 
Granville,  our  author's  brother,  to 


and  Cornwall,  and  governor  of  Ply-     fecure  Jerfey,  where  the  king  had  a 


mouth,  where  there  was  thirteen 
companies  of  foot,  moft  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  regiment  of  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  many  of  the  officers, 
and  mcft  of  the  foldiers,  Papifts. 
When  the  prince  of  Orange  with  his 
fleet,  by  fqme  accident  patted  Dart- 
mouth andTorbay  5  the  earl  would 
not  undertake  to  admit  him  into  Ply- 
mouth, under  pretence  that  he  was 
managing  the  garrifon,  and  that  as 
yet  the  point  was  not  in  his  power. 


popifh  governor  and  a  garrifon, 
wholly  devoted  to  him.  Birch's 
Hift.  of  Illuftrious  Men.  Collins' s 
Supplement  to  the  Peerage,  vol.  v. 
Thus  we  fee  both  his  uncle  and  his 
brother  were  active  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  coufin,  the  earl  of  Bath's 
eldcft  fon,  Charles,  was  envoy  extra- 
ordinary from  king  James  in  Spain, 
when  the  Revolution  happened.  He 
returned  through  France,  where  he 
delivered  back  his  letters  credential 


But  on  the  night  between  the  loth  to  king  James  at  St.  Germains  ;  and 
and  iith  of  December,  he  furprized  he  was  no  fooner  at  home  than  he 
the  citadel,  and  feizing  the  earl  of  was  called  up  by  writ  to  the  Houfe  of 


Huntingdon,  and  thofe  officers  upon 
whom  that  earl  moft  depended,  turn- 
ed all  in  whom  he  could  not  confide 
out  of  the  garrifon,  and  having  de- 
clared for  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
caufed  his  declaration  to  be  proclaim- 
ed_,  he  immediately  admitted  parr  of 


Lords,  by  the  title  and  with  'he  pre- 
cedency of  his  father's  barony. 
Lives  of  Illuftrious  Men,  p.  342, 
343.  The  earl's  fecond  fon,  and 
our  author's  fathsr,  will  be  mention- 
ed hereafter. 

that 
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that  he   prefently   became  a  conqueft   of    the  countefs  of 
Newbourg. 

Poetry  is  the  handmaid  of  love ;  he  exerted  all  the  powers 
of  verfe  in  iinging  the  force  of  his  enchantrefs's  charms,  and 
the  fweets  of  his  own  captivity.  But  he  fung  in  vain,  hap- 
]efs  like  Waller  in  his  paffion,  while  his  poetry  raifed  Myra 
to  the  fame  immortality,  as  had  been  conferred  by  that  rival 
poet  on  Sacharifia.  In  the  mean  time,  fome  of  his  friends 
were  much  grieved  at  this  conduct  in  retiring  from  bufmefs, 
as  unbecoming  himfelf  and  difgraceful  to  his  family.  One 
of  thefe  in  particular,  a  relation  of  the  female  fex,  took  the 
liberty  to  fend  him  an  expoftuiary  ode  upon  it  in  1690,  in 
hopes  of  fhaming  him  out  of  his  enchantment  (K),  but  he 
flood  impregnable  :  the  addrefs  only  ferved  him  with  an  op- 
portunity 

(K)  The    lady's    name    is    Mrs.  thor's  life,  not  mentioned  elfewhere, 

51iza>  eth  Higgons,  probably  fifter  to  and  befides  is  an  admirable  piece  in 

JJevil  Higgons,  Efq;  and  fince  the  ode  the  poetical  way,  we  (hall  give  it  ^ 

contains  fome  particulars  of  our  au-  place  here  : 

Why  Granville  is  thy  life  to  fhades  confin'd, 

Thofe  whom  the  Gods  defign'd, 

In  public  to  do  credit  to  mankind  : 
Why  fleeps  the  noble  ardor  of  thy  blood, 

Which  from  thy  anceftors  fo  many  ages  pa^ 
From  Roll's  down  to  Bevil  flow'd, 

And  then  appear'd  again  at  lafl 
Jn  thee,    when  thy  victorious  lance, 
Bore  the  difputed  prize  from  all  the  youths  of  France, 

In  the  fir  ft  trials  which  are  made  for  Came, 
Thofe  to  whom  fate  fuccefs  denies, 

If  taking  counfel  from  their  fhame, 
They  modefily  retreat,   are  wife. 

But  why  fhould  you  who  ftill  fucceed, 
Whether  with  graceful  art  you  lead 
The  fiery  barb,  or  with  as  graceful  motion  tread, 

In  mining  balls,    where  all  agree, 

To  give  the  higheft  place  to  thee  ? 

Such  harmony  in  every  motion's  found, 
As  art  could  n'er  exprefs  by  any  found. 

So  loud,  and  prais'd,  whom  all  admire, 

Why,  why,  fhould  you  from  courts  and  camps  retire. 

If  Myra  is  unkind,  if  it  can  be, 

That  any  nymph  can  be  unkind  to  thee, 
Jf  penfive  made  by  love  you  thus  retire, 
Awake  your  mufe,  and  firing  your  lyre  j 

Your  tender  fong  and  your  melodious  ftrain, 

Can  never  bo  addrefled  in  vain, 

She  needs  muft  love,  and  we  fhall  have  you  back  again, 

To 
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portunity  of  averting  the  unalterablenefs  of  his  refolution, 
not  to  tread  the  public  itage  as  a  courtier,  together  with  the 
happinefs  of  his  condition  as  a  lover. 

In  this  temper  he  patted  the  courfe  of  king  William's  reign 
in  private  life,  enjoying  the  company  of  his  mufe,  which  he 
employed  in  celebrating  the  reigning  beauties  of  that  age,  as 
Mr.  Waller,  whom  he  ftrove  to  imitate,  had  done  thofe  of 
the  preceding.  We  have  a!fo  feveral  dramatic  pieces  wrote 
in  this  early  part  of  life,  of  which  the  Britifh  Enchanters,  he 
tells  us  himfelf,  was  the  firft  eli'ay  of  a  very  infant  mufe,  be- 
ing written  at  his  firft  entrance  into  his  teens,  and  attempted 
rather  as  a  talk  of  fuch  hours  as  were  free  from  other  exer> 
cifes,  than  any  way  meant  for  public  entertainment.  But, 
Mr.  Betterton  the  famous  actor,  having  had  a  cafua!  fight  of 
it  many  years  after  it  was  written,  begged  it  for  the  ftage, 
where  it  found  fo  favourable  a  reception,  as  to  have  an  unin- 
terrupted run  of  at  leaft  forty  days  (L).  His  other  pieces 
for  the  ftage  were  all  well  received,  and  we  are  allured  they 
owed,  that  reception  to  their  own  merit,  as  much  as  to  the 
general  efteem  and  refpe6t,  that  all  the  polite  world  profefled 
for  their  author  (M).  Wit  and  learning  know  no  party  ;  and 
Mr.  Addifon  joined  with  Dryden  in  founding  out  Granville's 
praifes  (N). 

To  this  his  lordmip's  anfvver  begins  thus : 

Ceafe  tempting  Syren,  ceafe  thy  flattering  ftrain, 
Sweet  is  thy  charming  fong,  but  fung  in  vain  5 
Early  and  vain  into  the  world  I  came, 
Big  with  falfe  hopes  and  eager  after  fame  ; 
Till  looking  round  me  e'er  the  race  began, 
Madmen  and  fools,   I  faw,   were  all  that  ran,  &c. 

And  he  concludes  thus : 

Farewell  then  cities,  courts,  and  camps,  farewell, 
Welcome  ye  groves,  here  let  me  ever  dwell, 
From  cares,  from  bufinefs,  and  mankind  remov'd, 
All  but  the  mufes  and  infpiring  love. 

(L)  The  feparation  of  the  princi-  (N)  The  former  in  the  Epilogue  to 

pal  aftors,  which  foon  followed,  and  the  Britifh  Enchanters,  and  the  lat- 

the  introduction  of  the  Italian  opera,  ter  in  a  copy    of  verfes   addrefled  to 

put  a  ftop  to  its  further  appearance.  him   upon    his  Tragedy    of    Heroic 

(M)  Gildon's  Supplement  to  Lang-  Love,  which  begins  thus  : 
baine's  account  of  the  Dramatic  Poets. 

"  Aufpicioas  poet,  wer't  thou  not  my  friend, 

"  How  could  I  envy  what  I  mull  commend  j 

"  But  fince  'tis  nature's  law  in  love  and  wit, 

"  That  youth  mould  reign,  and  withering  age  fubmit  j 

"  With  lefs  regret  thofe  laurels  I  refign, 

*'  Which  dying  on  my  brow,   revive  on  thine,  &<;," 

Thus 
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Thus  debarred  as  we  have  feen  he  was  from  thofe 
to  fame,  in  which  the  martial  difpofition  of  his  family  would 
have  inclined  him  to  tread,  he  ftruck  out  a  road  untrodden 
by  any  of  his  ancestors,  wherein  he  reached  the  temple  of 
honour,  and  that  too,  much  fooner  than  moft  of  his  conterrJ- 
poraries.  So  that  upon  the  acceilion  of  queen  Anne,  he 
flood  as  fair  in  the  general  efteem  as  any  man  of  his  years, 
which  were  about  five  and  thirty.  He  had  always  entertained 
the  greater!  veneration  for  the  queen,  and  he  made  his  court 
to  her  in  the  politeft  manner  (o).  He  entered  heartily  into 
the  meafures  for  carrying  on  the  war  againft  France,  and  in 
the  view  of  exerting  a  proper  fpirit  in  the  nation,  he  tranflated 
the  fecond  Olynthian  of  Demofthenes  in  1702.  This  new 
fpeclmen  of  his  literature  gained  him  many  friends,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  added  highly  to  his  reputation  ;  and  when 
the  difign  upon  Cadiz  was  projected  the  fame  year,  he  pre- 
fented  to  Mr.  Harley,  afterward-;  earl  of  Oxford,  an  authen- 
tic journal  of  the  lord  vifcount  Wimbledon's  expedition  thi- 
ther in  1625,  with  a  view  that  by  avoiding  the  errors  com- 
mitted in  a  former  attempt  upon  the  fame  place,  a  more  fuc- 
cefsful  plan  might  be  formed.  A  true  patriot  fpirit  this  !  and 
not  the  lefs  fo,  notwithstanding,  as  he  obferves,  it  may  be  rea- 
fonably  taken  for  granted,  that  little  attention  was  given  to  it, 
fince,  inftead  of  avoiding,  the  very  fame  mi  [takes  happen- 
ed, and  the  very  fame  difappointment  was  the  confequercce, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  my  lord  of  Ormond  had  an 
Seethef:  _  opportunity  to  take  his  revenge  at  Vigo,  and  to  return  with 
hL°works.  §l°ry»  which  was  not  the  lord  Wimbledon's  good  fortune. 

Our  patriot  alfo  flood  now  upon  a  better  footing  in  point 
of  his  finances  than  hitherto.  His  father  who  was  juft 
dead  (p),  had  made  fome  provifion  for  him ;  which  was  en- 

creafed 

(o)  This  was  in  Urganda's  pro-  the  ifland  of  Scllly.  He  had  ther» 

phecy  fpoken  by  way  of  Epilogue  the  benefit  of  the  capitulation,  and 

at  the  firft  reprefentation  of  the  returned  with  his  brother  into  the 

Britifh  Enchanters,  where  he  intro-  wert,  was  very  aftive  in  the  king's 

duees  a  fcene  reprefenting  the  queen,  fervice,  and  efcaped  very  narrowly 

and  the  feveral  triumphs  of  her  with  his  life  on  feveral  occafions. 

majefty's  reign.  He  had  afterwards  a  fliare  Ln  the  Re- 

(p)  This  gentleman,  the  third  fon  Iteration  of  king  Charles  II.  For 
of  Sir  Bevil  Greenville,  was  born  in  being  introduced  by  his  brother  to 
1631,  and  being  educated  in  the  Monk,  that  general  intrufted  him 
country,  remained  under  the  care  of  with  his  anfwer  of  April  24,  1660, 
his  father's  friends  till  he  was  about  to  the  king's  letter  from  BrufFels, 
twenty,  when  he  fecretly  withdrew  and  upon  giving  him  his  final  in- 
to join  his  brother,  Sir  John  Green-  ftru&ions  told  him,  that  there  were 
ville,  afterwards  eail  of  Bath,  in  other  meffengers  going  over  at  the 

faras 
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creafed  by  a  fmall  annuity  left  him  by  his  uncle  the  earl  of 
Bath,  who  died  not  long  after  (qj.  Thefe  advantages,  added 
to  the  favours  which  his  coufin  John  Greenville  had  received 
from  her  majefty,  in  being  raifed  to  the  peerage  by  the  titfe 
of  lord  Granviile  of  Potheridge  (R),  and  his  brother  being 
made  governor  of  Barbadoes,  with  a  fixed  falary  of  two  thou- 
fand  pounds  the  fame  year  (s),  engaged  him  to  come  into  the 
parliament,  and  he  was  accordingly  chofen  for  Fowey  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  the  queen,  with  John 
Hicks,  Efq;  In  1706,  his  fortune  was  improved  farther  by  a 
very  unwelcome  accident  in  the  lofs  of  his  eldeft  brother.  Sir 
Bevil,  who  died  September  the  5th  that  year,  in  his  paiTage 
from  Barbadoes  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  unmarried,  and  uni- 
verfally  lamented  (T).  Hence  our  younger  brother  flood  now 


fame  time  in  the  fame  fhip,  from 
Sir  Anthony  Afhley  Cooper,  and 
others,  with  letters  directed  to  the 
chancellor  ;  that  he  mould  take  care 
not  to  be  fufpecled  of  any  more  than 
a  common  paflenger,  nor  charged 
with  any  bufmefs.  Above  all,  to 
ufe  fuch  diligence  as  to  get  firft  to 
the  king,  that  his  majefly  might  not 
be  furprized  or  perplexed  by  any  on- 
eafy  imporunities,  or  difagreeable 
demands,  but  he  prepared  in  what 
manner  to  receive  and  content  them 
with  general  anfwers.  He  accord- 
ingly arrived  the  firft  by  two  or  three 
hours  to  the  king,  who  was  at  fup- 
per.  Upon  fending  in  his  name,  his 
majefty  immediately  rofe  from  table, 
and  came  to  him  in  another  room, 
and  had  no  fooner  read  the  general's 
letter,  but  he  embraced  the  bearer, 
and  told  him,  (i  That  never  man  was 
"  more  welcome  to  him  :  he  could 
"  now  fay  he  was  a  king,  and  not  a 
"  doge."  Mr.  Granviile  was  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter  during  his  exile, 
and  after  the  Reftoration,  gentleman 
of  the  horfe,  and  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  bedchamber  to  king  Charles  II. 
He  was  in  all  the  parliaments,  in 
that  and  the  two  fucceeding  reigns, 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened June  14,  1701.  He  was  in- 
terred at  Lambeth  in  Surry,  as  was 
alfo  his  lady,  who  died  September 


at 


the  20t!i  following :  (he  was  fi-Ie 
daughter  and  heir  of  Cuthbert  Mor- 
ley.  of  Normanby  in  Cleveland  in 
Yorkfnire,  Efq$  by  his  wife  lady 
Katharine  Leake,  daughter  to  Francis 
earl  Scarfdale,  by  whom  he  had 
iffue  three  fons,  Bevil,  George  and 
Bernard,  and  two  daughters,  >\nne, 
married  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  Bart, 
and  Elizabeth.  Collins's  Peerage. 
Lord  Lanfdowne's  Vindication  of 
General  Monk.  Monumental  In- 
fcriprions  in  Aubrey's  Surry,  and 
Willis's  notitia  Parliament. 

(Q_)  He  died  Auguft  22,  1701, 
and  was  buried  at  Kilkampton  in 
Cornwall. 

(R)  He  was  fecond  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Bach.  Coliins. 

(s)  Britiih  Empire  in  America, 
vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

(T)  We  have  already  mentioned 
his  being  knighted  in  i636,  and  fent 
afterward  to  fecure  the  ifland  for  the 
prince  of  Orange.  He  was  lieute- 
nant colonel  of  the  earl  of  Bath's  re- 
gimenc  at  the  Revolution,  and  at 
length  made  major  general ;  behav- 
ing upon  all  occafions  with  equal 
fteadinefs  and  courage,  and  figna- 
lized  himfelf  particularly  at  the  battle 
of  Steenkirk,  fought  Auguft  3,  1692. 
He  was  extremely  welcome  to  the 
inhabitants  on  his  firft  arrival  at 
Barbadoes,  but  there  anting  fome 
difputes,  which  were  carried  by  de- 
gress 
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at  the  head  of  this  branch  of  his  family,  and  he  frill  held  his 
feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  both  in  the  fecond  and  third" 
parliaments  of  the  queen  (w).  But  the  adminiftration  being 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  his  friends,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained fteadily  connected  in  the  fame  principles,  he  was  cut 
off  from  any  profpeft  of  being  preferred  at  court. 

In  this  fituation  he  diverted  himfelf  among  his  brother 
poets  ;  and  in  that  humour  we  find  at  this  time  introducing 
Mr.  Wycherly  and  Mr.  Pope,  to  the  acquaintance  of  Henry 
St.  John,  Efq;  afterwards  lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke  (x). 
This  friend,  then  difplaced,  having  formed  a  defign  of  cele- 
brating fuch  of  the  poets  of  that  age,  as  he  thought  deferved 
any  notice,  had  applied  for  a  character  of  the  former  to  our 
author,  who  in  return,  having  done  juftice  to  Mr.  Wycherly's 
merit,  concludes  his  letter  thus,  "  In  fhort,  Sir,  Til  have 
*'  you  judge  for  yourfelf.  I  am  not  fatis!;,ed  with  this  im- 
€<  perfect  (ketch,  name  your  day,  and  I  will  bring  you  to- 
"  gether ;  I  (hall  have  both  your  thanks,  let  it  be  at  my 
"  lodging.  I  can  give  you  noFalernian  that  has  out- lived 
<c  twenty  confulfhips,  but  i  can  promife  you  a  bottle  of  good 
*c  claret,  that  has  feen  two  reigns.  Horatian  wit  will  not  be 
*c  wanting  when  you  two  meet.  He  (hall  bring  with  him, 
5C  if  you  will,  a  young  poet  newly  infpired  in  the  neigh- 
4<  bourhood  of  Cooper's-hill,  whom  he  and  Walfti  have 
*e  taken  under  their  wing.  His  name  is  Pope,  he  is  not 
"  above  feventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  promifes 
'*  miracles.  If  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun  in  the  paftoral 
*c  way  as  Virgil  firft  tried  his  ftrength,  we  may  hope  to  fee 
6C  Englifh  poetry  vie  'with  the  Roman,  and  this  Swan  of 
"  Windfor  fing  as  fwcetly  as  the  Mantuan.  I  expect  your 
"  anfwer  "  (Y). 

Dr.  Sacheverel's  trial,  which  happened  not  long  after, 
brought  on  that  remarkable  change  in  the  miniftry  in  1710, 
when  Mr.  Granville's  friends  came  again  into  power.  He 
was  elected  tor  the  borough  of  Holfton,  but  being:  returned 

^ 

too  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  he  chofe   to  reprefent  the 

grees  to  a  great  height ;  this,  in  con-  for  Leftwithiel  under   that  of  king 

jundHon  with  the  climate,  fo  much  William. 

prejudiced  his  health,    that   he  folli-          (w)  Willis's  notitia  Parliament. 

cited  his  recall,   and  having  obtained          (x)  His  lordihip,   then   Henry  St. 

it,  went  unluckily  on  board   an  in-  John,  Efq;  had  wrote   the  prologue 

fe&ed  fhip,  and  died   as  above-men-  to    his   friend's   Tragedy    of  Heroic 

tioned.     Birch's  Lives  of  Illuftrious  Love. 

Men,  p.  15   .      He  ferved  in  parlia-          (Y)  Lanfdowne's  Works,  vol.  i. 

Jfuent     for    Fowey     ;n    Cornwal     in  p,  434. 

king  James's  reign,   and  was  elected 

litter 
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latter  in  this  parliament,  which  'was  called  September  the 
20th  that  year.  And  on  Michaelmas-day  he  was  declared* 
fecretary  at  war,  in  the  room  of  the  late  earl  of  Orford, 
then  Robert  Walpole,  Efq.  He  continued  in  this  office  for 
fome  time,  and  difcharged  it  with  reputation ;  and,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  next  year,  he  efpoufed  the  lady  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edward  Villiers,  earl  of  Jerfey,  at  that  time  pof- 
fefled  of  a  considerable  jointure,  as  widow  of  Thomas 
Thynne,  Efq;  by  whom  ftie  was  mother  of  the  late  lord 
vifcount  Weymouth.  Mr.  Granville  had  juft  before  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  eftata  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family  at 
Stowe,  by  the  death  of  his  coufm  William  Henry,  earl  of 
Bath,  May  17,  lynfz);  and  on  the  31$  of  December,t 
he  was  created  a  peer  of  Great-Britain,  by  the  title  of  lord 
Lanfdowne,  baron  of  Biddeford  in  the  county  of  Devon. 

It  is  true,  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  peers  who  were  all 
created  at  the  fame  time ;  a  ftep  taken  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
this  party.  So  numerous  a  creation  being  unprecedented 


(z)  This  nephew  was  the  fon  of 
Charles,  who  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  honour  and  eftate,  and  having 
early  a  ftrong  turn  to  a  military  life, 
his  father  confented  to  his  making  a 
campaign  in  Hungary  againft  the 
Infidels.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, king  James  II.  appointed  him 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  on  his  return  thence  he 
was  created  by  kingWilliam,  baron  of 
Kilkhampton  and  Biddeford,  to  de- 
fcend  to  his  general  iffue  in  the  right 
line.  In  1690,  he  was  very  fer- 
viceable  in  defending  the  coafts  a- 
gainfl  the  French,  after  the  earl  of 
Torrington's  misfortune  atfea.  His 
lordfhip,  however,  voted  along  with 
his  father  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  which 
gave  credit  to  a  report,  that  he  ftood 
upon  indifferent  terms  with  king 
William,  ocean" oned  by  a  warm  ex- 
preffion  of  his  lordfhip,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing occafion  j  he  had  applied  for 
the  arrears  due  to  him  as  minifter  in 
Spain,  and  meeting  with  delays  at 
the  treafury  board,  he  addrefftd  him- 
felf  lo  king  William  in  perfcn,  and 
receiving  an  anfwer  he  did  not  ex- 
pedl,  hr  ivplied  with  fome  warmth. 
"  What  does  it  fhock  your  majefty 
"  to  do  juftice?  "  His  eod  was  very 

VOL.  VI. 


fudden,  occafioned  by  the  following 
accident.  He  had  a  cuftom  of  clean- 
ing his  piftols  himfelf  before  he 
went  a  journey,  and  designing  to 
attend  his  father's  remains  into  Corn- 
wal,  was  thus  employed  on  the  4th 
of  September,  when  the  piftol,  of 
which  he  was  drawing  the  charge, 
went  fuddenly  off,  and  fhot  him 
through  the  head,  fo  that  his  corps 
was  carried  down  to  Kilkhampton, 
together  with  his  father's.  He  left 
an  only  fon,  William  Henry,  earl  of - 
Bath,  lord  Lanfdowne's  coufin,  who 
was  born  January  30,  1691-2,  and 
educated  under  the  infpeclion  of  his 
grand-mother,  the  old  lady  Auver- 
querque,  and  being  excited  by  the 
martial  ardor  natural  to  his  family, 
made  two  campaigns  in  the  army  of 
the  High  Allies,  before  he  was  twen- 
ty years  of  age,  whither  his  coufin, 
then  fecretary  of  war,  fent  him  a 
very  affectionate  letter,  directed  to 
him  at  the  camp  in  Flanders,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1710.  Ke  was  feized 
with  the  fmall-pox  the  fucceedin^ 
year,  and  died  in  the  21  ft  year  of 
his  age  unmarried,  he  was  interred 
inWt:ftminfter- abbey.  Birch's  Lives 
of  Jliufttious  Men,  p.  347. 
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made  a  great  noife,    but   none  gave  lefs  offence   than   this : 
His  lordfhip  was  now  the  next  male-iflue  in  that  noble  family, 
wherein   two  peerages   had    been    extinguished    almoft    to- 
gether (A)  :    His  perfonal  merit  was  uniyerfally  allowed  ;  and 
with  regard    to  his    political  ientiments,  thofe  who   thought 
him   moft   miftaken,  allowed   him  to  be   open,  candid,  and 
uniform.     He  flood  always  high  in  the  favour  of  queen  Anne, 
and  with  great  reafon,  having  upon  every  occafion  teftified 
the  greateii:  zeal  for  her  government,  and  the  moft  profound 
refpeft  for  her  perfon.    It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the 
fucceeding  year,  we  find  him  on   the  8tjb  of  Auguft,  fworn 
of   her    majefty's    privy-council,    made   comptroller    of  her 
houfhold,   and  about  that  time  twelve-monthj   advanced  to 
the  poft  of  treafurer,  in  the  fame  office.,     His  lordftiip  con- 
tinued in  this  poft   till  the    deceafe  of  his  beloved  miftrefs, 
when  he  kept  company  with  his  friends  in  falling  a  facrrfice 
to  party-violence,  being  removed  from  his  treafurer's  place 
by  king  George  I.  October  n,   1714. 

His  lordfhip  ftill  continued  fteady  to  his  former  connec- 
tions, and  in  that  fpirit  entered  his  proteft  with  them  againft 
the  bills  for  attainting  lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  in  1715.  He  even  entered  deeply  into  the  fcheme  for 
raifing  an  infurre&ion  in  the  Weft  of  England,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  it,  if  we  may  believe  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  re- 
prefents  him  poiTefTed  now  with  the  fame  political  fire  and 

(A)  The  laft  note  mentions   one  of  the  Shire  for  Cornwall.     He  was 

of  thefe  in   the  peifon  of    William  now    conftituted   lord  lieutenant   of 

Henry,  earl  of  Bath,  and  the  other  that  county,     lord    warden    of    the 

was  that  of  baron  Greenville  of  Po-  Stanneries,    during  the  minority  of 

theridge,  in  the  perfon  of  John,  fe-  his  nephew,    and  lieutenant  general 

cond  fon  to  the  firftearl  of  Bath  of  of  the    ordnance.      But  about    two 

this  name  5    who  having    fignalized  years  afterwards  was  removed  from 

himfelf  by  his  courage  both  by  land  the    two    former    employments,     to 

and  fea,  particularly  at  the  fiege  of  make  way  for  the  lord  Rialton,  and 

Cork,    rofe  to  be   a  colonel   in   the  his    father  the    earl    of    Godolphin, 

guards,  captain   of  a  firft  rate  man  He  married  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of 

of  war,  and  governor  of  Deal;  from  Sir   Jofiah   Child,    and    widow     of 

all  which  he  was  removed,  for  vin-  Charles    marquis    of  Worcefier,    by 

dicating  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  whom  he  had  no  iflue.     So  that  de- 

Torrington.  His  character  was  not  lefs  ceafing  December  3,    1707,  the  title 

confpicuous  as  a  fenator,  having  con-  of  lord  Greenville  of  Potheridge  be- 

lla^tly  fat    in   parliament  from   the  came  extinft.     But  the  eftate,  which 

firfV  of  James  II.  to  the  firft  of  queen  was  very    considerable,   fell    to    his 

Anne,  and  was  a  very  able  and  elo-  nephew  William  Henry,  earl  of  Bath, 

quent  fpeaker.       He    was  created  a  who  was  alfo  the  laft  Greenville  that 

peer,    by    the    title  juft-mentioned,  bore  that  title.     Birch's  Lives   of  II- 

March  9,  1703,   being  then  knight  luftrious  Men,  p,  349. 

frenzy 
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Frenzy  For  the  pretender,  as   he  had  (hewn  in  his  youth  for 

the  father.     It  is  worth  while   to   fee  that  lord's  account  of 

this  matter,  which  is  drawn  up  in  the  following  concife  and 

elegant  ftile.     It  is  in  that  part  of  his  letter  to^Sir  William 

Wyndham,  where  he  is  reprefenting  his  own  fituation  at  this 

Critical  juncture;  when,  as  he  fays,  he  had   received   advices 

of  lord  Marr's  being  actually  gone  to  begin   the  rebellion  in 

Scotland.      "  Impatient,"  continues  he,  "  that  we  heard  no- 

"  thing  from  England,  when  we  expected  every  moment  to 

"  hear  that  the  war  was  begun  in  Scotland  ;  the  duke  of  Or- 

"  mond   and  I  refolved   to  fend   a  perfon  of  confidence  tofcJe^Ha- 

"  London.     We  intrufted  him  to  repeat  to  you,  the  formeimilton,  v.ho 

"  accounts  which  we  had  fent  over,  to  let  you  know  hnw§otallthe 

"  deftitute  the  Chevalier  was,    either  of  actual   fupport,    or  heart! 

sc  even  of  reafonable  hopes,    and   to  defire  that  you  (hould 

"  determine,  whether   he  {hould    go   to  Scotland,  or  throw 

"  himfelf  on  fome  part  of  the  Englifli  coaft.      This  perfon 

"  was  further  inftrudled  to  tell  you,  that  the  chevalier  being 

t<:  ready  to  take  any  refolution  at  a  moment's  warning,  you 

*c  might  depend  on    his  fetting   out   the  inftant  he   received 

<c  your  anfwer :  and  therefore,  that  to  fave  time,  if  your  in- 

s<  tendon  was  to  rife,  you  would  do  well  to  aft  immediately, 

<e  on  the  aflurance  that  the  plan  you  prefcribed,  be  it  what 

<c  it  would,  (hould  be  exactly   complied    with.     We   took 

"  this   refolution   the   rather,    becaufe  one   of  the    packets, 

*'  which  had  been  prepared  in  cypher  to  give  you  an  account 

cc  of  things,  which  had  been  put  above  three  weeks  before 

"  into  Mr.  de  Torcy's  hands,    and  which  by  confequence 

*'  we  thought  to  be  in  yours,  was  by  this  time  fent  back  to 

5C  me  by  this  minifter,  I  think  open  ;  with  an  excufe  that  he 

c<  durft  not  take  upon  him  to  forward  it.      The  peribn  dif- 

"  patched  to  London  returned  very  foon  to  us,  and  the  an- 

*'  fwer  he  brought  was,"    '  That  fince   affairs  grew  daily 

*  worfe,  and  could  not  mend  by  delay,    our  friends  had  re- 

*  folved  to  declare  immediately,  and  that  they  would  be  ready 

*  to  join  the  Chevalier  on  his  landing  :  that  his  perfon  would 
1  be  as  fafe  there  as  in  Scotland,  and  that  in,  every  other  re- 
'  fpecT:  it  was  better  that  he  ihould   land  in  England  ;  that 
<  they  had  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours,  and  that  they  hoped 

*  the  weflern  counties  were  in  a  good  poflure  to  receive  him. 

€  To   this  was  added,   a  general  indication   of  the  place  heLanfdowhe 

*  fliould  come  to,  as  near  to  Plymouth  as  pofBble.'     ''•  Y  ou  gave  this  an- 
4<  muft  agree,    that  this   was  not  the    anfwer  of  men,  ^ho^ed^S 
i(  knew  what  they  were  about :    a  little  more  precifion  was  the  perfons 
«  neceflary,  indicating  a  melTage  which  was  to  have  fuchPrivy to  ths 

D  i  *'  eonfequenees, e 
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cc  confequcnces,  and  efpecially,  fmce  the  gentleman  could 
tc  not  fail  to  acquaint  the  perfons  he  fpoke  with,  that  the 
«  Chevalier  was  not  able  to  carry  men  enough  to  fecure  him 
«  from  being  taken  up,  even  by  the  firft  conflab'e.  Not- 
"  withftanding  this,  the  duke  of  Ormond  fet  out  from  Paris, 
"  and  the  Chevalier  from  Bar  on  the  coaft  of 

"  France;  and  before  his  embarkation  the  duke  heard,  that 
"  feveral  of  our  principal  friends  had  been  feized,  imme- 
"  diately  after  the  perfon  who  came  laft  from  them  had  left 
«4  London,  that  the  others  were  all  difperfed,  and  that  the 
"  confternatton  was  univerfal." 

Accordingly,  we  find  lord  Lanfdowne  was  feized  as  a  fuf- 
pected  perfon,  September  26,  1715,  and  committed  prifoner 
to  the  tower  of  London,  where  he  continued  a  long  time. 
At  this  unfortunate  juncture,  the  well- intended  officiouf- 
nefs  of  one  of  his  fervants,  deprived  the  world  of  feveral 
excellent  pieces  that  had  fallen  from  his  pen,  by  haftily  com- 
mitting to  the  flames  fome  papers,  of  which  he  had  obferved 
his  lord  to  be  particularly  careful.  The  lofs  was  irreparable, 
for  his  lordfhip  being  tender  of  the  productions  of  his  youth, 
fuffered  no  copies  to  be  taken,  till  by  repeated  corrections 
and  improvements  he  had  reconciled  them  to  his  maturer 
judgment. 

He  was  at  length   fet  free  from  his  isr.prifonment,  Febru- 
ary 8,   1717,  when  all   dangers  were  over  :    however,  fenfi- 
ble  he  might   be  at  this  time  of  the  mi  (lake  in  his  conduit, 
which  had  deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  yet  he  was  far  from 
running  into  the   other  extreme.     He  feems,  indeed,  to  be 
one  of  thofe  Tories,  who  are  faid  to  be  drove  by  the  violent 
perfecutions  againft  that  party  into  Jacobitifm,  and  returned 
to  their   former  principles   as   foon    as  that  violence   ceafed. 
Hence  we  find  him  in  1719,   as  warm  as  ever  in   defence   of 
thofe  principles,  the  rirft  time  of  his  f peaking  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  in  the  debates  about  repealing  the  a6t  againft  occaiional 
conformity.     He  does  -not  fcruple  openly  to  charge  the  late 
rebellion  in  1715,    upon  the  mifconduct  of  the  ad  mini  (Ira* 
tion  at  that  time  in  the  following  terms.     Having  told    their 
lordfhips,  4C  That  he  always  underftood  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
*"  tion,  to  be  meant  as  an  indulgence  for  tender  confciences* 
"   not  a  licence  for  hardened  onc;s,  and    that  the  act  to  pre- 
<c   vent  Gccafional  Conformity  W3?  defined  only   to  correct 
"   a  particular  crime,    of  particular  men,   in  which  no  feet  of 
ic  Diflentefs  was    included,    but  'thofe   followers    of  Judas, 
"•   who  came  to  the  Lord's  fupper  for   no  other   end    but  to 
**  iUl  ai.u  bclray  him,     It  is   very   lurpnzing  (continues  he) 
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<4  to  hear  the   merit  of  Diflenters   fo    highly  extolled   and 
c<  magnified  within  thefe  walls  :    who  is  there  among  us.  but 

C  f"p 

lt  can  tell  of  fome  anceftor  either  fequeftered  or  murdered 
<s  by  them?  Who  voted  the  Lords  ufelefs  ?  The  Diflenters. 
«  Who  a-bolifhed  Epifcopacy  ?  The  DHfenters.  Who  de- 
*e  ftroyed  freedom  of  Parliaments?  The  Diflenters.  Who 
6*  introduced  governing  by  (landing  armies  ?  The  Diflenters. 
46  Who  wafhed  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  martyred 
"  Sovereign  ?  The  Diflenters.  Have  they  repented  ?  No  : 
<c  They  glory  in  their  wickednefs  at  this  day."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  the  turbulency  of  the  DifTenters  from  king 
Charles  I.  to  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  with  regard  to* 
the  then  prefent  reign,  he  obferves,  "  That  they  have  re- 
*4  mained,  as  has  been  faid,  not  only  quiet,  but  appeared 
46  zealous  in  fupporting  the  prefent  eftablimment  is  no  won- 
"  der :  For  who  but  themfelves,  or  their  favourers  have  been 
4<  thought  worthy  of  countenance  ?  If  there  be  an  univerfal 
«'  difcontent  among  the  people  at  this  time,  the  reafon  is 
c<  plain,  is  flagrant,  is  notorious  ;  the  early  impatience  and 
«'  prefumption  of  the  Diflenters.  Their  infolent  and  un- 
tc  diflembled  expectations.  Their  open  infults  of  the  clergy.- 
"  Their  affixing  bills  upon  our  very  church -doors  with  this 
"  fcandalous  infcription,  A  HOUSE  TO  BE  LETT, — Their 
46  public  vindications  of  the  murder  of  king  Charles  I.  and 
«*  their  vile  reflections  upon  the  memory  of  queen  Anne, 
"  for  ever  dear  to  the  -people  of  England.  Bcficics  many 
**  other  indecent  and  arrogant  provocations  too  many  to  enu- 
s<  merate,  was  too  much  to  bear.  The  violences  that  enfued 
"  let  the  acrgreflbrs  anfwer  for.  Their  acting  all  this,  notTh~°CC3- 
ts  only  with  impunity,  but  with  reward  out  of  the  public  ' 


**  treafure,  was  more  than  fuflicient  reafon  for  jeaioufy.      A  Bill, 
"  jealoufv,  for  which  this  new  attempt  to  break  down  all  the 
"  fences  and  boundaries  of  the  church  at  once,  will  indeed 
"  be  no  remedy." 

His  lordfhip  continued  fteady  in  the  fame  fentiments, 
which  were  fo  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  court,  and  inconfiftent 
with  the  meafures  taken  by  the  adminiftratlbn,  that  he  muft 
needs  be  fenfl'ole  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  ever  upon  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  flame  broke  out  againft  his  friends,  on 
account  of  what  is  fometimes  called  Atterbury's  plot  in  i  722. 
His  lordfhip  apparently  to  avoid  a  fecond  imprifonment  in  the 
Tower,  withdrew  to  France.  He  had  been  at  Paris  but  a 
little  while,  when  the  firft  volume  of  biihop  Burnet's  Hillary 
of  his  own  Times  was  publifhed.  Great  expectations  hnd 
been  railed  of  this  work,  fo  that  his  lordfhip  perufed  it  with 
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attention,  and  finding  the  chara&ers  of  the  duke  of  Albe~ 
marie  and  the  earl  of  Bath,  treated  in  a  manner  he  though* 
they  did  not  deferve;  he  formed  the  defign  of  doing  them 
justice.  This  led  him  to  confider  what  had  been  faid  by  other 
hiftorians  concerning  his  family,  and  as  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don and  Mr.  Eachard,  had  treated  his  great-uncle,  Sir 
Richard  Granviile,  more  roughly,  his  lordfli'p  being  poiTefTed 
of  memoirs,  where  his  conduct:  might  be  fet  in  a  fairer  light, 
he  refolved  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  duty  and  inclination, 
by  publishing  his  fentimenrs  upon  thefe  heads  (B). 

His  lordliiip  continued  abroad, at  Paris  almoft  the  fpace 
of  ten  year?,  and  being  fenfible,  that  many  juvenilities  had 
efcaned  his  pen  in  hi-s  poetical  pieces,  made  ufe  of  the  oppor- 
tunity furnifhed  bv  this  retirement,  to  revife  and  correct  them, 

^  -  ' 

in  order  to  a  republication.  Accordingly,  at  his  return  to 
England  in  1732,  he  published  thefe,  together  with  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  kinfman  juft  mentioned,  in  two  volumes  410. 
The  late  queen  Caroline  having  honoured  him  with  their  pro- 
tea  ion  the  laft  verfes  he  wrote,  were  to  infcribe  two  copies 
of  his  p  ems,  one  of  which  was  prefented  to  her  majefty, 
and  the  other  to  the  princefs  royal  Anne,  late  princefs- 
dovvager  of  Orange  (c).  The  remaining  years  of  his  life 
were  pafled  in  privacy  and  retirement,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  happen-d  at  hi>  houfe  near  Hanover-fquare, 
January  30,  173"  (o)9  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  Having 
loft  his  lady  a  few  days  before  (E),  by  whom  having  no  male 
ifTue  F  ,  the  title  of  Lanfdowne  became  in  him  extindt : 
but  fhe  brought  him  four  daughters,  Anne,  Mary,  Grace, 
and  Elizabeth  ;  of  whom,  Mary  was  married,  March  14, 
1729-30,  to  William  Graham  of  Flatten,  near  Drogheda  in 
Ireland,  who  died  in  Novernb  r,  the  fame  year  with  her 
father;  Grace  married,  March  29,  1740,  to  Thomas 
Foley,  junior,  Efq;  member  of  parliament  for  Hereford  (G). 

(E)  Thefe  piece?  are  printed   in  fpring  following,   there  came  out  alfo 

his  works,  under   the  titles  of  "  A  an  anfvver  in  defence  of  Mr.  Eachard, 

"    Vindication  of  General  Monk,  &c.  by   Dr.  Colbatch,  intituled,   An  Ex- 

"  and  A  Vindication  of  Sir  Richard  amination  of  Echard's    Account   of 

ei  Gieenvilie,  general  of  the  Weft  to  the  Marriage  Treaty,  &c. 
c<  kingCharlesL  &c  "     They  were         (c)  See    his    Works,      vol,     iii. 

anfwered    by    Mr.  Oldmixon,    in   a  p.  263,  264. 

piece  in;ituied,  Rerkdions  hiftorical          (D)  Lend.  Magaz.  vol.  iy.  p.  99. 
and  polite     &c.    1732,  4to  j    and  by          (E)   Hift.  Regirt.  vol.  xx.  p.  10. 
judge   Burner,     Remarks,      Sec.      a          (F)  Gentleman's  Magaz.    vol.   v. 

pamphlet.     His   lord/hip  replied,   in  p.  68. 
A     ecter  to   the  Author  of  the  Re-          (G)  Cellini's  Peerage* 
fiedhons,  &c,   1733,  410  j    and  the 
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His  lordmip's  character  in  refpeft  to  public  life  appears  fuf- 
ficiently  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir,  and  the  reft  has  been 
touched  in  a  dedication  to  his  lordfhip,  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets 
by  Mr.  Jacob ;  where  the  gentlenefs  of  his  nature,  in  liftening  to 
every  application  that  was  made  to  him  in  every  ftation  of 
life,  his  willingnefs  to  oblige  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  and 
his  condefcenfion  on  fome  occafions,  which  added  luftre  to 
his  good-nature,  are  particularly  celebrated,  and  the  tefti- 
mony  fupported  by  various  inftances  ;  to  which  muft  be  added, 
that  of  his  friendship  and  generofity  to  the  beft  poet,  and  the 
beft  a6tor  in  his  time,  Dryden  and  Betterton,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  profits  of  his  plays.  His  affedion  and  refped:  for 
Mr.  Wycherly,  expreffed  in  the  letter  already  mentioned, 
fhew  his  true  fenfe  of  merit,  and  'his  zeal  in  bringing  Mr. 
Pope  with  that  credit  on  the  public  theatre,  which  is  fo  necef- 
fary  to  give  fpirit  and  courage  to  a  rifing  genius  (H),  ought 
ever  to  be  remembered  to  his  lordmip's  honour.  It  is  faid, 
he  chofe  to  be  known  to  pofterity  in  his  literary  character. 
However,  to  fpeak  impartially,  he  ftands  feverely  cenfured 
in  that  refpeft  by  a  very  good  judge,  who  was  no  ftranger  to 
him,  as  guilty  of  a  degree  of  indolence,  which  was  the 
greateft  enemy  to  his  fame. 

(H)  That  poet,  then  young,  dedi-  taken  notice  that  a  iaureat  peer  was 

cated  his  Wind  for  Foreft  to  his  lord-  unpredented,  and   therefore,  againft 

.fliip.  a  law  in  the  poetical  court,  has  this 

(i)  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  ftanza: 
Seffion  of  the  Poets,  where  having 

Notwhhftanding  this  law,  yet  Lanfdowne  was  nam'd, 
But  Apollo  with  kindnefs  his  indolence  blam'd  ; 
And  faid  he  would  choofe  him,  but  that  he  fhould  fear, 
An  employment  of  trouble  he  never  could  bear, 

BUCKINGHAM'S  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

GR  AT  I  US,  an  eminent  Latin  poet,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Ovid,  and  pointed  out  by  him  in  the 
laft  elegy  of  the  fourth  book  De  Ponto  : — aptaque  venanti 
Gratius  arma  dedit. — We  have  a  poem  of  his,  intitled,  Cy- 
negeticon,  or,  "  The  a'rt  of  hunting  with  dogs :"  but  it  is 
imperfect  towards  the  end,  fo  that  in  ftric^nefs  it  can  only  be 
called  a  fragment.  The  ftile  of  this  poem  is  reckoned  pure, 
but  without  elevation ;  the  poet,  having  been  more  follici- 
tous  to  inftruft,  than  to  pleafe  his  reader.  He  is  alfo  cen- 
fured by  the  critics,  as  dwelling  too  long  on  fables;  and  as 
he  is  counted  much  fuperior  to  Nemefianus,  who  has  treated 
the  fame  fubjecl,  fo  he  is  reckoned  in  all  poims  inferior  to  the 
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Greek  poet  Oppian,  who  wrote  his  Cynegetics  and  Halicutics 
under  Severus  and  Caracalla,  to  whom  he  prefented  them, 
and  who  is  faid  to  have  rewarded  the  poet  very  magnificently. 
The  Cynegetica,  were  publifned  at  Leyden  ^645,  in  12010. 
with  the  learned  notes  of  Janus  Uiitius:  and  afterwards  with 
Nemefianus  at  London  1699,  in  8vo.  cum  nolis  perpetuis 
ThcnicE  Jonfon,  A.  M.  The  lateft  edition  is  that  of  Ley- 
den  1728,  in  4to.  in  which  Nemefianus,  and  the  other  wri- 
ters, rei  venaticae,  are  publiflied  with  him. 

GRAVTN  A  (JoHN  VINCENT),  an  eminent  fcholar, 
and  iliuftrious  lawyer  of  Italy,  was  born  of  gentile  parents 
Nicercn,&c.at  Roggiano,  upon  the  i3th  of  February  1664:  Gregory 
Calopreie,  a  famous  philofopher  of  -that  time,  and  withal  his 
coufin-germ^n,  had  the  care  of  his  education  ;  and  under 
him  Gravina  made  a  great  progrefs  in  claflical  learning  and 
philofophy.  He  went  to  Naples  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  dnd 
there  applied  himfelf  to  Latin  eloquence,  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  to  civil  law  :  which  application,  however,  did 
not  make  him  neglect  to  cultivate  with  the  utmoft  exaclnefs 
h:s  own  native  tongue.  He  was  fo  fgnd  of  ftudy,  that  he 
purfued  it  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  to  the  very  lad  years  of 
his  life  5  and  when  his  f.iends  remonftrated  againft  this  un- 
neceffary  labour,  he  ufed  to  tell  them,  that  he  knew  of  no- 
thing, which  could  afford  him  more  pleafure.  He  went  to 
Rome  in  the  year  1689,  and  fome  years  after  was  made  pro- 
feiToi  of  canon  law  in  the  college  of  Sapienzi,  by  pope  Inno- 
cent XI.  who  efteemed  him  much  ;  which  employment  he 
held  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  does  not  feem  to  have  been  o  f 
an  amiable  caft :  at  leail,  he  had  not  the  art  of  making  him- 
felf beloved.  The  free  manner  in  which  he  fpoke  of  all 
mankind,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  learned,  raifed  him  up  many  enemies ;  and 
among  others  the  famous  Settano,  who  has  made  him  the 
fubject  of  fome  of  his  fatires.  When  the  academy  of  the 
Arcadians  was  eftablimed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1690,  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  under  the  name  of  Opico  Erimanteo  : 
but  twenty -one  years  after,  he  formed  a  fchifm,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  fome  Arcadians  who  were  his  friends,  and  would 
have  founded  a  new  academy,  with  a  view  of  being  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  it,  to  which  he  would  have  given  the  name 
of  Anti-Arcadia.  His  project  however  failed  ;  and  himfelf 
and  his  confederates  were  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  Arcadians. 
Many  universities  of  Germany  would  have  drawn  Gravina 
to  them,  and  made  proppfals  to  him  for  that  purpofe  j  but 
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nothing  was  able  to  ftir  him  from  Rome.  That  of  Turin 
offered  him  the  firft  profeflbrihip  of  law,  at  the  very  time 
that  he  was  attacked  by  the  diftemper,  of  which  he  died, 
and  which  feems  to  have  been  a  mortification  in  his  bowels. 
He  was  troubled  with  pains  in  thofe  parts  for  many  years 
before  :  but  they  did  not  prove  fatal  to  him,  till  the  6th  of 
January  1718.  He  had  made  his  will  in  April  1715,  in 
which  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  opened  and  embalmed. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  his  works  5 
in  which  we  fhall  be  more  than  ordinarily  particular,  they 
being  all  very  curious,  and  fome  extremely  ufeful.  His  firft 
publication  was  a  piece,  intitled,  i.  Priici  Cenforirn  Fhotif- 
tici  Hydra  Myftica;  five,  de  corrupta  morali  doftrina  dia- 
logus.  Colonise,  1691,  in  4to  ;  but  really  printed  at  Naples. 
This  was  without  a  name,  and  is  very  fcarce ;  the  author 
having  printed  only  fifty  copies,  which  he  distributed  among 
his  friends.  2.  L'  Endimione  di  Erilo  Cleoneo,  Paftore  Ar- 
cade, con  un  difcorfo  di  Bione  Crateo.  In  Roma,  1692,  in 
jzmo.  The  Endymion  is  Alexander  Guidi's,  who,  in  the 
academy  of  the  Arcadians,  went  under  the  name  of  Eviio 
Cleoneo';  and  the  difcourfe  annexed,  which  illuftrates  the 
beauties  of  this  paftoral,  is  Gravina's,  who  conceals  himfelf 
under  that  of  Bione  Crateo.  3.  Delle  Antiche  Favola.  In 
Roma,  1696,  in  I2mo.  4.  A  colle6tion  of  pieces  under 
the  name  of  Opufcula,  at  Rome  in  1696,  iamo  ;  contain- 
ing, firft,  "  An  Eflay  upon  .an  ancient  Law/'  fecondly, 
' 4  A  Dialogue  concerning  the  excellence  of  the  Latin  tongue ;" 
thirdly,  6i  A  Difcourfe  of  the  change,  which  has  happened 
*'  in  the  Sciences,  particularly  in  Italy  ;"  fourthly,  "  A 
tl  Treatife  upon  the  contempt  of  Death ;"  fifthly,  "  Upon 
<{  Moderation  in  mourning  j"  fixthly,  "  The  Laws  of  the 
ct  Arcadians." 

But  the  greateft  of  all  his  works,  and  for  which  he  will  be 
ever  memorable  ;  is,  5.  His  three  books,  De  ortu  &  pro- 
grelTu  juris  civilis ;  the.  firft  of  which  was  printed  at  Naples 
in  1701,  8vo.  and  at  Lerpfic  in  1704,  8vo.  Gravina  after- 
wards fent  the  two  other  books  of  this  work  to  John  Bur- 
chard  Mencken,  librarian  at  Leipfic,  who  had  publiihed  the 
firlt  there,  and  who  publifhed  thefe  alfo  in  1708,  together 
with  it,,  in  one  volume  4to.  They  were  publifhed  alfo  again 
at  Naples  in  1713?  in  two  volumes  4to.  with  the  addition  of 
a  book,  De  Romano  Imperio ;  and  dedicated  to  pope  Cle- 
ment XI.  who  was  much  the  author's  friend.  This  is  rec- 
koned the  beft  edition  of  this  famous  work  ;  for,  when  it 
was  reprinted  at  Leipfic  with  the  Opufcula  above-mentioned 
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in  1717,  it. was  thought  expedient  to  call  it  in  the  title-page, 
editio  noviffima  ad  nuperam  Neapolitanam  emendata  &  au5a. 
Gravina's  view  in  this  hiftory  of  Ancient  Law,  was  to  in- 
duce the  Roman  youth  to  ftudy  it  in  its  original  records  ;  in 
the  Panders,  the  Inftitutes,  and  the  Code ;  and  not  to  con- 
tent themfelves,  as  he  often  complained  they  did,  with  learn- 
ing it  from  modern  abridgments,  drawn  up  with  great  confu- 
fion,  and  in  very  barbarous  Latin.  Such  knowledge  and 
jfuch  language,  he  faid,  might  do  well  enough  for  the  bar, 
where  a  facility  of  fpeaking  often  fupplied  the  place  of  learn- 
ing and  good  fenfe,  before  judges,  who  had  no  extraordinary 
fhare  of  either  ;  but  were  what  a  real  lawyer  fhould  be 
-greatly  above.  As  to  the  piece,  De  Romano  Imperio,  Mr. 
Arc.  JCe  Clerc  prono.unces  it  to  be  a.work,  in  which  Gravina  has 
&ewn  the  greateft  judgment  and  knowledge  of  Roman 
antiquity. 

The  next  performance  we  find  in-  the  lift  of  his  work?  is, 

6.  Ada  ConhJtoriaUa  creationis  Emin.   &  Rev.  Cardinalium 
inftitutae  a  S.  D.  N.  Clemente  XL    P.  M.  diebus  17  Maij  et 

7.  Junij  anno  falutis  1700.       Acceflit  eorundem  Cardinalium 
brevis  delineatio.       Colonise,   17^75  in  410.      7.  Delia  Ra- 
gione  Poetica  libri  due.     In  Roma,   1708,  in  410.     8.  Tra- 
gedie  cinque.,     in  Napoli   1712,    in  8vo.     Thefe  five  Tra- 
gedies are,    IlPalamede,    L' Andromeda,  L' Appio  Claudio, 
11  Papiniano,   II  Servio  Tuliio.     Gravina  faid,  that  he  com- 
pofed   thefe  tragedies  in  three  months,  without  interrupting 
his  leclures ;  yet  declares  in  his  preface,  that  he  fhould  look 
upon    all   thofe  as   either  ignorant  or  envious,    who  fhould 
icruple  to  prefer  them,    to  what  Tafib,  Bonarelli,  Triffino-, 
and  others,    had  compofed  of  the   fame  kind.     Not  having 
the  volume  before  us,  we  take  this  upon  Niceron's  authority; 
and  if  it  be  true,  it  fhews,  that  Gravina,  great  as  his  talents 
were,  had  yet  too  high  an  opini-on  of  them.     9.  Orationes. 
Neap.  1712,  .in  I2mo.      Thefe  have   been  reprinted   more 
than   once,    and  are  to  be  found  with;  his  Opufcula  in  the 
edition  of  Origines  Juris  Civilis,  printed  at  Leipfic  in  1717. 
10.  Delia  Tragedia  libro   uno.      In  Napoli  1715,  in  4to. 
This  work,    his   two   bo;  ks  della  Raeione  Poetica,    his  dif- 

^2 

courfe   upon  the  Endymion   of  Alexander  Guidi,  and  fome 
other  pieces,  were  printed  together  at  Venice  in  I  73  i,  4to. 

There  is  an  edition  of  Gravina's  works,  printed  at  Leipfic 
in  1737,  m  4to-  w^tn  tne  notes  of  Mafcovius,  which  the 
author  of  the  DicYionaire  Hiftorique  Portatif  calls  the  beft. 
If  it  comprifes  all  his  works,  for  we  have  not  feen  it,  it 
muft  needs  be  the  beft,  fince  it  is  the  only  cne  that  does. 

GRA- 
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G  RAVIN  A    (PETER)*    an  eminent  Italian  poet,  was 
born  at  Catana  in  Sicily,    became  a  canon  of  Naples,    and 
died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1528,    aged  feventy-four.     A  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  printed  at  Naples  in  1532,  in  410* 
from   which    it   appears,    that   the  author   was  a  negligent 
writer,  and  even  affeftedly  fo,     Sannazarius,  however,  who 
was  not  much  given  to  commend  other  people,  preferred  himBaillet, 
for  an  Epigram  before  all  the  poets  of  his  time  ;    and  Paul tom- iv- 
Jovius  has  obferved,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  genius  and-jrjj,111'  ^°T* 
tendernefs  in  his  Elegies. 

GRAUNT  QOHN)  the  celebrated  author  of  the  «  Ob- 
ct  fervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,"  was  the  fon  of 
Henry  Graunt  of  Hampshire,  who  being  afterwards  fettled  in 
Birchen-Lane,  London,  had  there  this  child  born,  April 
24,  1620;  being  a  rigid  puritan  he  bred  him  up  in  all  the 
ftriclnefs-  of  thofe  principles,  and  defigning  him  for  a  trade, 
gave  him" -no  more  education  than  was  barely  necefTary  for 
that-  purpofe;  fo  that,  with  the  ordinary  qualifications  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  without  any  grammar  learn- 
ing, he  was  put  apprentice  to  'a  haberdamer  of  fmall  wares  in 
the  city,  which  trade  he  afterwards  followed  (but  he  was  free 
of  the  drapers  company).  • 

He  came  early  into  bufinefs,  and  in  a  fhort  time  grew  fo 
much  into  the  efteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  that  he  was  fre- 
quently c  ho  fen  arbitrator  for  compofing  differences  between 
neighbours,  and  preventing  law- fuits.  With  this  reputation 
he  pa£Ted  through  all  the  offices  of  his  ward,  as  far  as  that  of 
a  common  council  man,  which  he  held  two  years,  and  was 
firft  captain,  and  then  major  of  the  train  bands.  Thefe  dif- 
tinctions  were  the  ordinary  effects  of  a  great  fhare  of  good 
fenfe  and  exacl:  probity,  rendered  amiable  by  a  mild  and 
friendly  difpofition,  and  this  was  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  a  tradefman  of  no  great  birth,  and  ot  fmall  breeding. 
But  Mr.  Graunt's  genius  was  far  from  being  confined  within 
thofe  limits.  This  broke  through  all  the  difadvantages  of 

O    _  i-- 

his  {lender  education,  and  enable^  him  to  form  a  new  a-nd  no- 
ble defign,  and  to  execute  it  with  as  much  ipirit,  as  there 
appeared  fagacity  in  forming  it. 

We  don't  know  the  exacl  time  when  he  firft  begun  to  col-' 
led  and  confider  the  bills  of  mortality,  but  he  tells  us  him- 
felf  (A),  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  that  way  feveral 


(A)  In  the  preface  to  his 

years? 
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years  before  he  had  any  defign  of  publifliing  the  difcoveries 
he  had  made.  As  his  character  muft  have  been  at  a  very 
high  pitch  in  1650,  when,  though  not  above  thirty  years  of 
ap-e,  his  intereft  was  fo  extenfive,  as  to  procure  the  mufic 
profeflbr's  chair  at  Grefham,  for  his  friend  doctor  (afterwards 
Sir  William)  Petty  (B),  fo  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  his 
acquaintance  and  friendfliip  with  that  extraordinary  virtuofo, 
was  the  confequence  of  a  fimilarity  of  genius,  and  that  our 
author  had  then  communicated  fome  of  his  thoughts  upon 
this  fubjedl:  to  that  friend,  who,  on  his  part,  is  like  wife  faid 
to  have  repaid  "the  generous  confidence,  with  fome  ufcful 
hints  towards  competing  his  book  (c).  This  piece,  which, 
contained  a  new  and  accurate  thefis  of  policy,  built  upon  a 
more  certain  reafoning  than  was  before  that  time  known, 
was  firft  prefented  to  the  public  in  1661,  410.  and  met  with 
fuch  an  extraordinary  reception  as  made  way  for  another 
edition  the  next  year. 

In  fhort,  our  author's  fame  fpread,  together  with  the  ad- 
mirable ufefulnefs  of  his  book,  both  at  home  and  abroad : 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  it,  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France,  or  his  minifters,  provided,  by  a  law,  for  the  moft 
cxacl:  regiiler  of  births  and  burials,  that  is  any  where  in 
Europe  ;  and  at  home  king  Charles  II.  conceived  fo  high  an 
efteern  of  his  abilities,  that  foon  after  the  inftitution  of  the 
royal  fociety,  his  majcfty  recommended  him  to  their  choice 
for  a  member,  with  this  charge  ;  that  if  they  found  any  more 
fuch  tiadcfmen,  they  fhould  be  fure  to  admit  them  all.  He 
had  dedicated  the  work  to  Sir  Robert  Moray,  prefident  of 
the  royal  fociety,  and  had  fent  fifty  copies  to  be  difperfcd 
among  their  members,  when  he  was  propofed  February  5, 
(though  a  (hopkeeper)  and  he  was  accordingly  admitted  into 
the  fociety,  February  26,  1661-2(0),  and  an  order  of  coun- 
cil paffed,  June  20,  1665,  f°r  publifhing  the  third  edition, 
which  was  executed  by  the  fociety's  printer  (E),  and  came 
out  that  fame  year.  After  receiving  this  honour,  Mr.  Graunt 
did  not  long  continue  a  {hopkeeper.  He  left  off  his  bufmefs, 
and  September  25,  the  following  year  1666,  became  a  truf- 
tee  for  the  management  of  the  New  River,  for  one  of  the 

(B)  Ward's  lives,  Sec.  p.  zig.  Brit,    who    under    that   imagination 

(c)    Mr.    Wood    calls   it    afiifting  has  taken  great   pains  to  demoliih  a 

and  putting  him  into  a  way,  an  ex-  monfter  of  his  own  creating, 

prefiion  that  is  far   enough  from  im-  (D)  Birch's   hiftory    of  the  Royal 

porting  that  he  was  fo  affifted  as  not  Society,  vol.  i. 

to  have  been  able  to  proceed  without  (E)  The  order  is  prefixed  to  this 

this  friend's  help,  as   is  fuppofed  by  edition,  which  contained  large  addi- 

the  writer  of  his  article,  in  the  Biogr.  tions. 

{hares 
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fhares  belonging  to  Sir  William  Backhoufe,  who  dying  in 
1669,  his  relidt  dame  Flower  Backhoufe,  after  ward  scountefs 
of  Clarendon,  became  poflefled  of  nine  of  his  (hares,  and  on 
the  1 2th  of  November,  the  fame  year,  {he  appointed  Mr. 
Graunt  one  of  her  truftees  in  the  faid  company. 

This  account  of  the  time  of  our  author's  admiffion  into  the 
government  of  the  New-River,  is  taken  from  the  minute 
books  or  regifter,  of  the  general  court  of  that  company,  and 
fufficiently  clears  him  from  an  imputation  thrown  upon  his 
memory  by  bi(hop  Burnet,  who  having  obferved   that  the 
New  River  was  brought  to  a  head  at  Iflington,  where  there 
is  a  great  room  full  of  pipes  that  conveys  it  through  the  ftreets 
of  London,  and  that  the  conftant  order  was  to  fet  all  the 
pipes  a  running  on  Saturday  night,  that  fo  the  cifterns  might 
be  all  full  on  Sunday  morning,  there  being  a  more  than  or- 
dinary confumption  of  water  on  that  day,  relates  the  follow- 
ino-  ftory,  which   he  fays   was  told  him  by  Dr.  Lloyd  (after- 
wards bifhop  of  Worcefter)  and  the  countefs  of  Clarendon. 
"  There  was  (fays  he)  one  Graunt  a  papift,  who  under  Sir 
«*  "William  Petty  pubiifhed  his  obfervations  on  the  bills  of 
"  mortality.     He   had  fome  time   before  applied  himfelf  to 
tc  Lloyd,  who  had  great  credit  with  the  countefs  of  Ciaren- 
"  don,  and   faid   he  could   raife  that  eftate  confiderably,  if 
cc  (lie  would  make  him  a  truftee  for  her.     His  fchemes  were 
"  probable,  and  he  was  made  one  of  the  board  that  governed 
"  that  matter,  and  by  that  he  had  a  right  to  come  as  often 
<4  as   he  pleafed  to  view  their  works  at  iflington.     He  went 
"  thither  the  Saturday  before  the  fire  broke  out,  and  called 
"  for  the  key  where  the  heads  of  the  pipes  were,  and  turned 
*'  all  the  cocks  of  the  pipes   that  were  then  open,  ftopt  the 
ec  water,  and  went  away  and  carried  the  keys  with  him,  fo 
<'  when  the  fire   broke   out    next  morning  they  opened  the 
"  pipes  in   the   ftreets   to  find    water,  but  there  was   none. 
<*  And   fome   hours  were  loft  in   fending  to  Iflington,  where 
«4  the  door  was  broke  open   and   the  cocks   turned,  and  it 
ct  was  long  before  the  water  got  to  London.     Graunt,  in- 
<s  deed,  denied  that  he  had  turned  the  cocks;  but  the  officer 
"  of  the  works  affirmed,  that  he   had,  according   to  order, 
"  fet  them   all  a  running,  and   that  no  perfon  had  got  the 
'*  keys  from  him  befides  Graunt,  who  confefTed  he  had  car- 
"   ried   away   the  keys,    but   laid   he  did   it  without    deugrt 

"    (F;." 

This,  indeed,  as  the  right  reverend  (lory-teller  obferves,  H 
but  a  p re fu motion,  and  if  he   had  had   the  fame  thirft  after 

(F)  Burnet's   biftory  of  his  «wn  times,  vol.  i,  p.  23. 

fear  chin  * 
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fearching  out  the  truth,  as  he  had  for  extraordinary  flory= 
telling,  he  would  have  added  that  it  is  a  groundlefs  calumny  ; 
fince  it  is  evident  from  the  above  account,  that  Mr.  Graunt 
was  not  admitted  into  the  government  of  the  New-River 
company,  till  twenty-three  days  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
fire  of  London.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  parlia- 
ment met  on  the  i8th  of  September  1666,  and  on  the  very 
day  that  Mr.  Graunt  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  New- 
River  company,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  caufes  of  the  fire. 

The  report  made  by  Sir  Robert  Brooke,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  contains  abundance  of  extraordinary  relations, 
but  not  one  word  of  the  cocks  being  flopped,  or  any  fufpi- 
cions  of  Mr.  Graunt  (G).  'Tis  true,  indeed,  that  he  chang- 
ed his  religion,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome 

O  ' 

fome  time  before  his  death,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
was  no  papift'  at  this  juncture,  fince  the  additions  to  his 
book  in  1665,  fpeak  him  then  otherwife,  being  in  the  title 
page  fliled  captain  ;  and  Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  that  he  had 
been  two  or  three  years  a  major  when  he  made  this  change  ; 
whence  it  follows  that  this  change  in  his  religion  could  not 
happen  before  1667  or  1668  at  fooneft.  However,  the 
eircumftances  of  the  countefs  of  Clarendon's  faying  he  was 
her  truftee,  makes  it  plain  that  the  ftory  was  not  invented 
till  fome  years  after  the  fire^  when  Mr.  Graunt  was  known 
to  be  a  papift  (H). 

(G)  See  a  true  and  faithful  ac-  houfe,  alderman  of  London,  who 
count  of  the  feveral  informations  was  concerned  with  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
exhibited  to  the  honourable  commit-  dleton  in  the  original  undertaking- 
tee,  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  Dugdale's  baronage,  vol.  ii.  p.  479. 
enquire  into  the  late  dreadful  burning  and  Afhmole's  antiquities  of  Berk- 
of  the  city  of  London,  printed  in  fhire,  vol.  ii.  p.  375-  After  her 
1667.  firft  hufband,  Sir  William  Back- 

(H)  It  was  apparently  not  coined  houfe's  death,  fhe  married  Henry 
till  after  his  death.  The  firft  time  of  lord  Cornbury,  eldeft  fon  to  the  fa- 
its  appearance  in  public,  feems  to  mous  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  by  his 
have  been  in  Echard's  liiftcry  of  lady's  right  was  firft  admitted  a  mem- 
England,  p.  833.  And  according  to  ber  of  the  New-river  company,  No- 
bifiiop  Burnet's  account,  the  ftory  vember  10,  1670,  and  afterwards  as 
could  not  be  told  to  him  till  after  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  November  9, 
year  1667,  when  Mr  Graunt  was  ap-  1676,  being  the  firft  of  that  family- 
pointed  truftee  for  the  countefs  of  that  was  concerned  in  the  company. 
Clarendon.  N.  B.  This  lady  was  Maitland's  hiftory  of  London,  p, 
daughter  and  fole  heir  of  William  291.  This  is  mentioned  as  it  corro- 
Backhoufe  of  Swallowfield  in  Berk-  borates  our  remark  upon  bi(hop  Bur- 
Ihire,  Efq;  and  ber  nine  mares  def-  net's  ftoryf 
eended  to  her  from  Sir  John  Back- 

At 
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At  all  events  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  he  was  too  fe- 
verely  mulcted  for  that  revolt  by  fo  injurious  a  flander ;  a 
flander  which  had  this  peculiar  virulence  in  it,  that  like  a  two 
edged  fword  it  was  fo  forged  as  to  cut  both  ways,  fince  the 
great  and  juft  fame,  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  extraordi- 
nary fagacity  in  difcovering  the  fureft  methods  for  the  prefcr- 
vation  and  welfare  of  the  city  (i)>  mud  needs  be  totally  con- 
fumed  in  thofe  flames,  which  received  their  power  of  effectuat- 
ing its  definition,  from  the  fagacity  of  his  fole  contrivance. 
And  whatever  was  the  caufe  of  the.  unhappy  change  he  made 
in  his  religion  (K),  the  confequences  of  it,  through  bitternefs 
of  party  rage,  was  rendered  cruel  almofl  beyond  example, 

Happy  it  Was,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  that  it  never 
reached  his  ears,  and  fo  could  not  diflurb  him  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  his  ftudies,  which  he  carried  on  after  this  change 
with  the  fame  affiduity  as  before,  and  made  fome  confiderable 
obfervations  within  two  years  of  his  death,  which  happened 
April  1 8,  1674,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  having  not  quite 
completed  his  fifty-fourth  year.  He  was  interred  on  the  22cl 
of  the  fame  month  in  St.  Dunftan's  church  in  Fleet-ftreets 
(L),  the  corps  being  attended  by  many  of  the  mod  ingenious 
and  learned  perfons  of  the  ti-me,  and  particularly  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  who  paid  his  laft  tribute  with  tears  to  his  memory  t 
He  left  his  papers  to  this  friend,  who  took  care  to  adjufi:  and 
infert  them  in  a  fifth  edition  of  his  work,  which  he  pubhflied 
in  1676,  8vo.  and  that  with  fo  much  care  and  fo  much  im- 
proved, that  he  frequently  cites  it  as  his  own,  and  which 
probably  gave  occafion  to  bifhop  Burnet's  miftake,  who.,  as 
we  have  feen,  called  it  Sir  William's  book,  publiihed  under 
Graunt's  name,  it's  evident,  however,  that  his  obfervations 
were  the  elements  of  that  ufeful  fcience,  which  was  after- 
wards happily  ftiled,  "  Political  Arithmetic,"  and  greatly  ad- 
vanced under  that  title  by  this  friend.  In  a  word,  Mr* 
Graunt  muft  have  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  founder  of 
this  fcience,  and  whatever  merit  may  be  afcribed  to  Sir  Peter 

(i)    This   appears  from  the  title  puritans,  among  whom  he  had  beeri 

page  of  his  book,  which  runs  thus,  bred.     Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  that 

Natural  and  Political  Obfervations,  he  profefied  hirhfelf  a  focinian,  be- 

Scc.  by  John  Graunt,  citizen  of  Lon-  fore   he   embraced  popery,    fo   that 

don  j  with  reference  to  the  Govern-  he  was  manifeftly  in  that  unfettled 

ment,     Religion,    Trade,    Growth,  ftate  in  point  of  religion,  which  the 

Air,    and    Difeafes    of    the    feveral  emiffaries  of  the  Roman  church  ne- 

Changes  of  the  faid  Ciry.  ver  fail  to  make  their  advantage  of. 

(K)  'Tis  not  impoflible    that  his         (L)  Under  the  pews  towards  the 

good  fenfe  might  be  difgufted   with  gallery  on  the  north  fide, 
the  demurenefs  and  ftiffnsfs  of  the 

Pet, 
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Pet,  Mr.  Daniel  King,  Dr.  Davenant  and  others  (M), 
upon  the  fubjeft,  it  is  all  originally  derived  from  the  firft  au- 
thor of  the  "  Obfervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality." 

Befides  what  has  been  obferved  in  relation  to  his  charader, 
in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir,  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he 
was  a  faithful  friend,  a  great  peace-maker,  and  generally  be- 
loved ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  his  modefty  run  parallel 
with  his  genius  and  abilities ;  in  refpeft  of  his  genius,  no- 
thing gives  a  more  exalted  idea  of  its  peculiar  excellence, 
than  the  likenefs  it  bore  to  that  of  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 
The  theory  of  light  and  colours  was  not  raifed  from  mate- 
rials more  common  to  the  obfervations  of  all  men,  than  was 
The  theory  of  policy  ;  which  has  this  advantage  over  the  other, 
that  it  is  of  incomparably  more  importance  to  mankind,  and 
in  the  comparifon  between  the  inventors,  the  advantages  lie 
on  the  fide  of  Mr.  Graunt,  who,  as  has  been  obferved,  had 
not  the  afliftance  of  a  liberal  education,  which  has  fo  much  influ- 
ence in  opening  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  mind,  and  en- 
larging the  thoughts  :  notwithftanding  which  he  kept  even 
pace  too  with  that  rival  in  fame  with  refpecl  to  his  modefty. 

After  a  declaration  fo  much  to  our  author's  honour,  it  will 
be  expected  that  forne  proof  be  produced  for  the  truth  of  it, 
and  the  moft  fanguine  expectation  will  be  fully  gratified,  by 
perufmg  the  conclufion  cf  his  book ;  wherein,  having  very 
clearly  and  concifely  pointed  out  the  principal  heads,  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  obfervations,  are  inveftigated,  and  there- 
by (hewn  what  a  prodigious  ftruclure  he  has  raifed  with  ma- 
terials, upon  which  none  had  ever,  attempted  to  build ;  he 
points  out  to  what  great  and  weighty  fubje<5h  they  may  be 
applied,  fo  as  in  the  hands  of  able  and  judicious  ftatefmen  to 
turn  to  very  great  account,  and  enable  them  to  render  the 
government  they  adminifter  powerful,  and  the  people  who 
live  under  it  happy.  To  thefe,  therefore,  he  recommends 
it  as  a  proper  object  of  their  dudy,  and  well  becoming  their 
high  and  important  ftations  ;  his  modefiy  declining  the  pro- 
iecution  of  fuch  enquiries  in  their  full  extent,  as  feeming  to 

(M)  Among  the  reft,  our  author's  lions  to  one,  thr.t  the  proportion 
reafoning  in  defence  of  a  particular  fhould  not  conttantJy  come  fo  near 
providence,  from  the  conflant  pro-  the  fame  as  experience  fhews  it  to 
portion  that  is  kept  up  between  the  be,  if  it  depended  on  chance.  Phil. 
number  of  male*  and  females.,  is  Trans.  No.  328.  But  the  moft  ex- 
pufhed  to  the  uimoft  by  the  late  Dr.  traordinary,  as  well  as  the  moft  ex- 
John  Arbunhnocj  who,  by  an  ex-  tenfively  ufeful  improvement  that  has 
cellent  fkill  in  calculation,  has  de-  hitherto  appeared  of  our  author's 
rnonftrated  that  it  is  forty-eight  mil-  remarks, was  made  by  Dr.  Halley,  for 
lions  of  millions  of  millions  of  mil-  which  we  Aiuii  itfer  to  his  article. 

be 
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be  above  the  reach,  and  out  of  the  road  of  a  private  man. 
But  this  will  be  more  fatisfactory  in  his  own  words.  "  I 
64  conclude,"  fays  he,  "  that  a  clear  knowledge  of  all  thefe 
"  particulars,  and  many  more,  whereat  I  have  mot  but  at 
"  rovers,  is  neceiTary  -,  in  order  to  good,  certain,  and  eafy 
*s  government,  and  even  to  ballance  parties  and  fadiions, 
<c  both  iri  church  and  ftate.  But  whether  the  knowlege  of 
**  it  be  necefTary  to  many,  or  fit  for  others  than  rhe  fove- 
45  reign  ahd  his  minifters,  I  leave  to  confideration."  Upon 
the  whole,  all  his  obfervations  in  general  are  fo  curious, 
as  well  as  ufeful,  that  they  are  juftly  deemed  a  rich  treafure 
in  the  literary  ftorehoufe.  But  thofe  upon  polygamy  have 
been  judged  to  be  particularly  ftrong  and  conclufive.  And 
as  this  is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  fubject,  we  {hall  not 
do  full  juftice  to  the  real  worth  of  his  character,  without  en- 
tering into  the  detail  of  them.  Having  el'ablifhed  the  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  more  males  are  born  than  females,  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion,  he  concludes  from  thence,  that  the  Chriftiari 
religion,  in  prohibiting  polygamy,  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  nature,  that  is  the  law  of  God,  than  the  Mahometan, 
and  others  that  allow  it.  For  one  man's  having  many  womert 
.or  wives  by  law,  fignifies  nothing,  unlefs  there  were  many 
women  to  one  man  in  nature  alfo;  and  as  to  the  overplus  of 
men,  which  he  makes  to  be  about  a  thirteenth  part;  this 
he  obferves,  is  a  fund,  by  which  provifion  is  made  for  the 
greater  decreafe  of  men  more  than  women,  by  violent 
deaths,  as  being  {lain  in  the  wars,  drowned  at  fea, 
and  other  accidents ;  fo  that,  notwithftanding  that  re- 
duction, every  woman  may  have  a  hufband  without  the 
allowance  of  polygamy.  He  alfo  further  mews,  that  the 
reftraining  of  one  to  one  in  each  fex  is  ordered  by  nature,  to 
promote  encreafe,  and  multiplication ;  iince  experience 
ihews  that  the  promifcuous  copulation,  for  inftance,  of  twenty 
males  with  twenty  females,  will  produce  little  or  no  concep- 
tion in  any  of  the  latter.  This  is  fo  much  the  truth,  that  in 
other  animals,  where  there  may  perhaps  too  be  an  overplus 
of  males,  as  in  meep,  oxen,  and  horfes,  it  is  found  neceflary, 
in  the  view  of  promoting  that  encreafe,  to  reduce  the  num-  ' 
ber  of  the  males  by  caitration,  even  below  that  of  the  fe^- 
males,  and  prevent  promifeuous  copulation.  And  at  the 
fame  time  the  overplus  of  the  males  is  a  fund  for  meliorating 
the  fiefti  of  {heep  and  oxert  by  caftration,  which  fund  be- 
comes fo  much  larger  in  thofe  animals,  as  one  male,  a  raol, 
far  inftance,  13  found  by  experience  to  ferve  at  Jeaft  twenty 
VOL.  VL  E  ewes 
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ewes  in  the  way  of  procreation.  Hence  appears  the  reafon 
why  the  law  is  and  ought  to  be  fo  ftridt  againft  fornication 
and  adultery,  fmce  if  there  were  univerfal  liberty,  the  en- 
creafe  of  mankind  would  be  at  heft  but  like  foxes,  which  by 
reafon  of  promifcuous  copulation  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
fheep,  notwithstanding  fo  many  thoufands  of  thefe  are  daily 
butchered.  He  further  remarks,  that  this  overplus  of  males 
to  females  is  a  bleffing  to  mankind,  as  it  is  a  natural  bar  to 
polygamy,  fmce  in  fuch  a  ftate,  women  could  not  live  in  that 
parity  and  equality  of  expence  with  their  hufbands  as  now 
and  here  they  do.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  not  that  the  huf- 
band  cannot  maintain  as  fpendidly  three  as  one,  for  he 
might,  having  three  wives,  live  himfelf  upon  a  quarter  of 
his  income,  that  is  in  a  parity  with  all  three,  as  well  as 
having  but  one,  live  in  a  parity  with  her  alone  :  but  rather 
becaufe,  that  to  keep  them  all  quiet  with  each  other,  and 
himfelf,  he  muft  keep  them  all  in  greater  awe  and  lefs  fplen- 
dor,  which  power  he  having,  he  will  probably  ufe  to  keep 
them  all  as  he  pleafes,  and  at  no  more  coft  than  makes  for 
his  own  pleafure  ;  the  pooreft  fubjecls  (fuch  as  this  plurality 
of  wives  mufl  be)  being  mcft  eafily  governed. 

GREAVES  (JOHN),  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
antiquary,  was  eldeft  fon  of  John  Greaves,  reclor  of  Col- 
more,  near  Alresford  in  Hampfhire,  where  this  fon  was  born 
to  him  in  1602,  and  probably  inftrucied  in  grammar  learn- 
ing by  himfelf,  as  he  was  the  moft  celebrated  fchool-mafter 
in  that  country.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  our  author  was  fent 
to  Baliol  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  A.  B.  July 
6,  1621.  Three  years  after  which,  his  fuperiority  in  claf- 
fical  learning  procured  him  the  firft  place  of  five,  in  an 
election  to  a  fellowfliip  of  Merton  college.  June  25,  1628, 
he  commenced  A.  M.  and  being  made  complete  fellow,  was 
more  at  liberty  to  purfue  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  which, 
leading  him  chiefly  to  oriental  learning,  and  the  mathema- 
tics, he  quickly  di/linguifhed  himfelf  in  each  of  thefe 
itudies  j  and  his  eminent  (kill  in  the  latter  procured  him  the 
geometry  lecture  in  Grefham,  into  which  he  was  chofen, 
February  22,  1630,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Peter  Turner,  who 
being  fenior  fellow  of  Merton,  was  very  much  our  author's 
friend,  and  not  only  joined  in  recommending  him  at  Gre- 
fham, but  afterwards  introduced  him  to  archbiihop  Laud,  to 
whom  he  became  a  great  favourite. 

At 
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At  this  time  he  had  not  only  read  over  the  writings  of 
Copernicus,  Regiomontanus,  Purbach,  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
ICcpler,  with  other  celebrated  aftronomers  of  that  and  the 
preceding  age,  but  had  made  the  antient  Greek,  Arabian, 
£nd  Perfian  authors,  familiar  to  him,  having  before  gained 
an  accurate  flail  in  the  oriental  languages  j  but  he  was  far 
from  being  fatisfied  ;  the  acquifitrons  he  had  already  made 
ferved  to  create  a  third  for  more.  This  ambition  prompted 
him  to  travel  abroad.  In  which  fpJrit  he  crofTed  the  fea  to 
Holland  in  1635,  and  having  attended  for  fome  time,  the 
lectures  of  James  Golius,  the  famous  profeffor  of  Arabic  at 
Leyden,  he  proceeded  to  P^ris,  where  he  converfed  with  the 
learned  Claudius  Hardy,  about  the  Ferfian  language,  but 
finding  little  or  no  afiiilance  there,  he  continued  his  journey 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  view  the  antiquities  of  that  city.  He 
alfo  vifited  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  before  his  departure, 
meeting  with  the  earl  of  Arunde!,  was  offered  200  1.  a  year 
to  live  with  his  lordfhip,  and  attend  him  as  a  companion  in 
his  travels  to  Greece  (A)  ;  my  lord  alfo  prornifed  all  other 
a6b  of  friendship  that  fhould  lie  in  his  power.  This  was  a 
very  advantageous  propofal,  and  would  have  been  eagerly 
accepted  by  Mr.  Greaves,  as  being  highly  agreeable  to  his 
inclination  in  general,  but  he  had  now  formed  another  and 
greater  defign,  which  foon  brought  him  back  to  England,  in 
order  to  furnifh  himfelf  with  every  thing  proper  to  complete 
the  execution  of  it.  This  was  a  voyage  to  Egypt, 

Immediately  after  his  return,  he  acquainted  his  patron,  arch- 
bifliop  Laud,  with  his  intentions,  and  being  encouraged  by 
his  grace,  ^e  fet  about  making  preparations  for  it.  His  pri- 
mary view  v/as  to  meafure  the  pyramids  with  all  proper 
exa&nefs  ;  and,  withal,  to  make  agronomical  ,and  geogra- 
phical obfervations,  as  opportunities  offered,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  thole  fciences.  A  large  apparatus  of  proper  mathe- 
matical inftruments  was  confequently  to  be  provided,  and  as 
the  ex  pence  of  purchafing  thefe  would  be  considerable,  he 
applied  for  afliftance  to  the  city  of  London,  but  met  with  an 
abfolute  denial,  which  he  refented  to  that  degree,  that  in  re- 
lating the  generoilty  of  his  brothers  upon  his  own  money 
falling  fhort,  he  obferves,  ^  That  they  had  drained  their 

(A)   The  propofal  was   managed  and  procure  leave  of  the  grand  fei^- 

by  one  Mr.    Petty,  who  afterwards  nor  to  have  a  confular  power  at  Alex- 

difcourfing   with     our    author    upon  andria,  as  often  as  he  fhould  go  thi- 

the  fubjeft   of  his  voyage  to  Egypt,  ther.     Twell's  life  of  Dr.  Pococke, 

advifed    him   to   go,    by    archhifhop  p,  10,  edition  1740. 
Laud's    means,    conful    to    Aleppo, 

E  2  "  own 
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C£  own  occafions,  to  enable  him,  in  defpite  of  the  city,  to 
"  go  on  with  his  defigns."  He  had  been  greatly  difappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  meeting  with  curious  books  in  Italy,  he  there- 
fore propofed  to  make  that  another  principal  part  of  his  bufi- 
nefs,  and  to  compafs  it  in  the  eafieft  manner,  he  bought 
feveral  books  before  his  departure,  in  order  to  exchange  them 
with  others  in  the  Eaft.  Befides  his  brothers,  he  had  proba- 
bly fome  help  from  archbifhop  Laud,  from  whom  he  received 
a  general  difcretionary  commilTion  to  purchafe  for  him,  Ara- 
bic and  other  MaS.  and  likewife  fuch  coins  and  medals  as 
he  could  procure.  His  grace  alfo  gave  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  Sir  Peter  Wyche,  the  Englifh  ambaflador  at 
Conftantinople. 

Thus  furnifhed,  he  embarked  in  the  river  Thames  for 
Leghorn,  about  the  beginning  of  June  1637,  in  company 
with  his  particular  friend  Mr.  Pococke,  whom  he  had  ear- 
neftly  follicited  to  that  voyage  (B).  After  a  fhort  ftay  in  Italy, 
he  arrived  at  Conftantinople  before  Michaelmas.  Here  he 
met  with  a  kind  reception  from  Sir  Peter  Wyche,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  venerable  Cyril  Lucaris,  the 
Greek  patriarch,  by  whom  he  was  much  aflirted  in  purchaf- 
ing  Greek  MSS.  He  promifed  Mr.  Greaves  to  recommend 
him  to  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  where  he  would  have 
had  the  liberty  of  entering  into  all  the  libraries,  and  of  col- 
lecting a  catalogue  of  fuch  books  as  either  were  not  printed, 

(B)    Our   author's    generofity  on  "  grees,  fall  down  upon  the  bufinef* 

this  occafion,    deferves  a  particular  "  of  ths  confulfhip,    and  how    ho- 

mention.     In   a  letter  to  this  friend,  "  nourable  a  thing  it  would  be  if  you 

dated    at    Grefham,     December    23,  "were   fent    out   a   (econd  time,  a» 

1636,  he  writes  tliu?.     "  I  mall  de-  "  Golius,  in  the  Low  Countries,  was 

"  fire   your  favour  in  fending  up  to  "  by   the  States,  after   he  had  been 

te  me,  by  my  brother  Thomas,  Ulug  "once    there    before.      If    my  lord 

t(  Beig's  agronomical  tables,  of  which  "  fhall  be  pleafed  to  refolve  and  com- 

*c  I  purpofe  to  make  this  ufe.     The  "  pafs   the  bufmefs,    I  fhall  like  it 

"  next  week  I  will  fhew  them  to  my  "  well }  if  not,  I  fhall  procure  300  1. 

"  lord's    grace    [Laud]    and    highly  "  for  you  and  myfelf,  befides  getting 

*(  commend    your  care  in  procuring  *'  a  difpenfation  for  the  allowances 

"  of  thofe  tables,    being    the    moll  "  of  our  places  in  our  abfence,  and 

"accurate  that  ever  were  extant;  "  by  God's  bletTing,   in   three  years, 

"  then  will  I   difcover  my  intention  "  difpatch   the   whole  journey.      It 

t(  of  having  them  printed  and   dedi-  "  fhall   go  hard  but  I  will  too  get 

'*  cated  to  his  grace  ;   but   becaufe  I  "  fome  citizen  in,  as  a  benefaclor  to 

"  prefume     that    there    are    many  li  the  dtfign  j  if  not,  300!.  of  mine, 

"  things  which  in  thefe  parts  cannot  it  whereof  I   give  you   tlve  half,  to- 

*{  perfeilly  be  underitocd,  I  fhali  ac-  '    get!;er  with  the  return   of  our  ftf- 

tf  quaint   my  lord  with  my  dedre  cf  *'  pends,  will,  in  a  plentiful  manner, 

"  taking  a  journey  into  thofe  coun-  "  if  I   be  not  deceived,  in   Turkey 

1  tries,  for  the  more  emendate  edi-  "  maintain  us."     Biojr.  Britan.  vol. 

'<  tion  QI  tl'.em  j  afterwards,  by  de-  iv.   p.  7.2'^. 

Of 
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er  elfe  by  the  help  of  fome  there,  might  have  been  more 
corre&ly  fet  out.  Thefe,  by  difpenfing  with  the  Anathe- 
mas, which  former  patriarchs  had  laid  upon  all  Greek  li- 
braries, to  preferve  the  books  from  the  Latins,  Cyril  pro- 
pofed  to  prefent  to  archbifhop  Laud,  for  the  better  profecu- 
tion  of  his  grace's  honourable  defigns  in  the  edition  of  Greek 
authors  ;  but  this  likewife  was  fruftrated  by  the  cruel  death 
of  that  patriarch,  who  was  barbaroufly  ftrangled  on  the  2yth 
of  June  1638,  by  exprefs  command  from  the  grand  feignior, 
on  pretence  of  holding  a  correfpondence  with  the  emperor  of 
Mofcovy. 

Nor  was  this  the  onlylofs  which  our  traveller  fuftained  by 
Cyril's  death  ;  for  having  procured,  out  of  a  blind  and  igno- 
rant monaftery,  which  depended  on  the  patriarch,  fourteen 
good  MSS.  of  the  fathers,  he  was  forced  privately  to  reftore 
the  books  and  lofe  the  money,  to  avoid  a  worfe  inconveni- 
ence. Thus  Conftantinople  was  no  longer  agreeable  to  him, 
and  the  lefs  fo,  becaufe  he  had  not  been  able  to  perfect  him- 
felf  in  the  Arabic  tongue  for  want  of  fufficient  mafters, 
which  he  had  made  no  doubt  of  finding  there.  In  thefe  cir- 
c  imftances,  parting  with  his  fellow  traveller,  Dr.  Pococke, 
hi  embraced  the  opportunity  then  offered,  of  paffing  in  com- 
pany with  the  an-nual  Turkiflh  fleet  to  Alexandria,  where, 
having  in  his  way  touched  at  Rhodes,  he  arrived  before  the 
end  of  September  1638.  This  was  the  boundary  of  his  in- 
tended progrefs.  The  country  afforded  a  large  field  for  the 
exercife  of  his  curious  and  inquifitive  genius,  and  he  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  remarking  whatever  the  heavens,  earth, 
or  fubterraneous  parts  offered,  that  feemed  any  ways  ufeful 
and  worthy  of  notice ;  but  in  his  aftronomical  obfervations, 
he  was  too  often  interrupted  by  the  rains,  which,  contrary 
to  the  received  opinion,  he  found  to  be  frequent  and  vio- 
lent, efpecially  in  the  middle  of  winter.  He  was  alfo  much 
disappointed  here  in  his  expectations  of  purchafing  books, 
finding  very  few  of  thefe,  and  for  learned  men  none  at  all. 
But  the  grand  purpofe  of  his  coming  here,  being  to  take  an 
accurate  furvey  of  the  pyramids,  he  went  twice  to  the  defarts 
near  grand  Cairo  where  they  Hand,  and  having  executed 
his  undertaking  entirely  to  his  fatisfa^ion,  embarked  at  Alex- 
andria in  April  1639.  And  arriving  in  two  months  at  Leg- 
horn, made  the  tower  of  Italy  a  fecond  time,  in  order  to 
examine  more  accurately  into  the  true  ftate  of  the  Roman 
weights  and  meafures,  now  that  he  wasfurnifhed  with  prope? 
inftruments  for  that  purpofe,  made  by  the  bed  hands, 
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From  Leghorn  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
received  with  particular  marks  of  efteem,  by  the  great  duke 
of  Tufcany,  Ferdinand  II.  to  whom  he  had  infcribed  a  Latin 
poem  from  Alexandria,  in  which  he  exhorted  that  prince  to 
clear  thofe  feas  of  pirate-,  with  wh  m  they  were  extremely 
infefted  (c).  Here  alfb  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Robert 
Dudley,  generally  filled  in  Italy  duke  of  Northumberland 
(D).  He  obtained  likewife,  admittance  into  the  Medicean  li- 
brary, which  had  been  denied  to  him  as  a  ftranger,  when  he 
•was  here  before  in  his  former  tour  (E),  From  Florence  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  took  moft  exact  measurements  of  all  the 
antique  curiofiaes  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood,  after  which, 
he  turned  to  Leghorn,  where  t..king  his  paffage,  in  a  veflei 
called  the  Golden  Fleece,  at  the  end  of  March,  he  arrived  at 
London  before  Midfummer  1640,  with  a  rich  cargo,  con- 
fuKng  of  a  curious  collection  of  Arabic,  Perfic,  and  Greek 
MSS.  together  with  a  great  number  of  gems,  coins,  and 
other  valuable  antiquities ;  having  fpent  full  three  years  in  this 
agreeable  tour. 

But  upon  his  return,  he  met  with  a  different  fcene  at 
home  from  what  he  had  left  at  his  departure,  and  the  enfu- 
ing  national  troubles  proved  greatly  detrimental  to  his  private 
affairs,  in  which  he  fuffered  much  by  his  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and  his  gratitude  to  archbimop  Laud.  After  a  fhort  Hay  at 
Grefham  college,  which  was  no  longer  agreeable  to  him,  he 
\vent  to  Oxford,  and  fet  about  digefting  his  paper;,  and  pre- 
paring fuch  of  them  as  might  be  moft  ufeful  for  the  prefs. 
jn  this  bufinefs  he  was  affifted  by  archbifhop  Uilier,  to 
\vhom  he  had  been  long  known,  and  now  he  drew  a  map  of 
ths  Leffer  Afia  at  his  grace's  requeft,  who  was  writing  his 
dUjertation  of  ihat  country,  printed  in  1641.  Archbifhop 
Laud  having  the  fame  year  prefeuted  a  fecond  collection  of 
medals  to  the  univerfity.  the  care  of  the  whole  was  com- 
mitted to  our  author  (F),  who  placed  them  in  fuch  order  as 
was  entirely  agreeable  to  his  patron. 

All  this  while  he  gave  himfelf  no  concern  about  his  Gre- 
fham ledlure,  whereupon  he  was  removed  from  it  November 

(c)  This  poem  is  printed  among  fuch  matters,  will  find  the  dates  of 
his  mifcellaneous  works  mentioned  his  progiefsin  this  Eaftern  tour,  bet- 
hereafter,  ter  adjufted  than  had  been  done  be- 

(D)  This   perfon  was   well  fkilled  fore,  in  Biogr.  Brit.  vol.  iv.  p.  2269. 

in   many  fciences,    and   particularly  remark  (F). 

agronomy.      See   fome   account    of         (F)  See  the  preface  to  a  catalogue 

him  in   Biogr.   Brit.  vol.   iv.   under  of  the  ancient  coins  in  the  Bodleian 

the  article  Harriot.  archives,  publifhed  in  Latin  by  Dr. 

(?)  The  reader,  who  is  curious  in  Wife.     Oxon  1750,  fol. 
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15,  1643.  But  this  Jofs  had  been  more  than  abundantly 
compenfated  by  the  Savilian  profeflbrfhip  of  Aftronomy,  to 
which  he  was  chofen  the  day  before,  in  the  room  of  Dr,  Bain- 
bridge  lately  deceafed,  and  he  had  a  difpenfation  from  the 
king,  to  hold  his  fellowfliip  at  Merton  college,  becaufe  the 
jftipend  was  much  impaired  by  means  of  the  civil  wars,  and 
the  lectures  being  alfo  impracticable  on  the  fame  account,  he 
was  at  full  leifure  to  continue  his  attention  to  his  papers; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  he  had  made  confiderable  progrefs 
in  it,  by  September  the  following  year;  fome  particulars 
whereof  may  be  feen,  in  a  letter  of  that  date  to  archbifhop 
Uflier  (G).  Among  other  things  it  appears,  that  he  had 
made  feveral  extracts  from  them  concerning  the  true  length 
of  the  year,  and  happening,  in  1645,  to  fall  in  difcourfe 
with  fome  perfons  of  figure  at  the  court  then  at  Oxford,  with 
whom  he  was  much  in  company,  about  amending  the  kalen- 
dar,  he  propofed  a  method  of  doing  it  by  omitting  the  intercalary 
day  in  the  leap-year,  for  fotty  years,  and  to  render  it  conform- 
able to  the  Gregorian  (H);  andhedrew  up  a  fcheme  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which  was  approved  by  the  king  and  council  ;  but  the 
fhte  of  the  times  would  not  permit  the  execution  of  it.  The 
publication  of  his  "  Pyramidographia,"  and  the  "  Defcrip- 
"  tion  of  the  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius,"  employed  our 
author  the  two  fubfequent  years  (i)  :  he  determined  to  begin 
with  thefe,  as  they  contained  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  in  the 
primary  view  of  his  travels,  and  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
proceed  any  further  at  prefent. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  able,  in  a  good  meafure,  to  weather 
his   difficulties,  there   being:  ftil!   left   fome   members  in  the 

£5 

houfe    of  commons,   who   had   a   good  regard   for   learning, 

(G)  Par's  life  of  that  archbifhop,  fequence  at  all.  This  piece  of  Mr. 

p.  509,  and  Biogr.  Brit,  under  our  Greaves  is  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  No. 

author's  article,  remark  (  n_).  -57- 

(H)  The  fame  method  had  been  (l)  Thefe  are  the  moft  generally 

propofed  to  pope  Gregory,  who  re-  ufeful  part  of  his  works.  The  lat- 

jedled  it,  as  Mr.  Greaves  fays,  that  ter  is  ranked  among  the  clarTics,  and 

he  might  have  the  honour  of  doing  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  the 

it  at  once,  and  thereby  of  calling  exaclnefs  of  which  is  put  beyond  all 

that  year  Annus  Gregorianus,  which  doubt  in  a  piece  of  Sir  li'aac  Newton, 

cur  author  did  not  doubt  might  juftly  publifhed  along  with  the  moil  correct 

be  "called  Annus  confufionis,  as  the  edition  of  it  in  1737,  2vo.  Mr. 

ancients  called  that  year,  in  which  Greaves  took  care  to  preserve,  to  the 

Julius  Csefar  corrected  the  calendar  lateft  times,  the  prefent  ftandard  of 

by  a  fubftradion  of  days,  after  the  the  meafures  ufed  in  all  nations,  by 

fame  manner.  But  we  have  lately  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  infide 

feen  this  method  of  doing  it  at  once  of  the  largeft  pyramid  with  the  Eng=r 

put  in  praftice,  without  any  ill  con-  lifh  foot, 

E  4  among 
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among  whom  Mr.  Selden  made  the  greateft  figure  j  that  gei} 
tleman  was  burgefs  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  being 
well  known  to  our  author  before  his  travels,  he  dedicated  his 
Roman  Foot  to  him,  under  the  character  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  ;  and  his  friendfhip  was  very  ferviceable  to  Mr. 
Greaves,  in  a  profecution  in  the  parliament  in  1647,  occa- 
fioned  by  his  executprfhip  to  Dr.  Bainbridge.  This  truft 
had  involved  him  in  law-fuits  fo  much  that  his  defign  of 
going  to  Leyden  to  confult  fome  Perfian  MSS.  there,  necef- 
fary  for  publifhing  fome  treatifes  in  that  language,  was  en* 
tirely  fruftrated  thereby.  And  upon  the  coming  of  the  par- 
liament's commiffioners  to  Oxford,  feyeral  compkints  were 
made  to  them  againft  him  on  the  fame  account,  which  being 
fent  by  them  to  the  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
our  author,  probably  by  the  intereft  of  Mr.  Selden  (who 
was  a  member  of  that  committee)  was  there  cleared.  After 
which  he  applied  to  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  jhe  committee 
of  Camden  houfe,  for  reftitution.  But  though  he  weathered 
this  further  difficulty,  by  the  afMance  of  fome  powerful 
/riends,  yet  his  refpite  was  but  fhort ;  however,  he  made 
ufe  of  that  time  in  publifliing  a  piece,  begun  by  Dr.  Bain- 
bridge,  and  completed  by  himfelf.  This  was  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1648,  under  the  title  of  Johannes  Bainbriggii  Cani- 
cuhria,  &c.  He  dedicated  this  piece  to  doctor  (afterwards 
Sir  George)  Em,  with  whom  he  had  commenced  an  acquain- 
tance at  Padua  in  Italy,  and  that  gentleman  gave  many 
proofs  of  his  fincere  friendfhip  to  our  author,  as  well  as  to 
Dr.  Pococke,  in  thefe  times. 

But  the  violence  of  the  parliamentary  vifitors  was  now 
grown  above  all  reftraint,  and  a  frefh  charge  was  drawn  up 
againft  Mr.  Greaves,  containing  thefe  articles,  i.  That  he 
betrayed  the  college  in  difcovering  to  the  king's  agents  400!. 
in  the  treafury,  which  thereupon  was  taken  away  for  the 
king's  ufe.  2.  7"hat  contrary  t©  his  oath,  he  had  conveyed 
away  a  confiderable  part  of  the  college  goods  without  the 
confent  of  the  fociety,  and  thereby  gratified  courtiers  with 
them  in  other  houfes.  3.  That  he  feafted  the  queen's  con- 
fefTors,  and  fent  divers  prefents  to  them,  among  which  was 
a  holy  throne,  and  that  he  was  more  familiar  with  them  than 
any  true  proteftants  ufed  to  be.  4.  That  he  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  ejecting  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent  from  his  wardenfhip, 
for  adhering  to  the  parliament,  and  bringing  in  Dr.  Harvey 
to  his  place.  5.  That  he  was  the  occaiion  why  Mr.  Edward 
Corbet,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Button,  were  turned  out  of  their  re- 
fpeclive  offices  and  chambers  in  the  college,  becaufe  they 

abode 
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abode  in  the  parliament's  quarters.  6.  That  he  gave  leave  to 
father  Philips,  the  queen's  confeffor,  and  Wyat  (de  Veat,  a 
Frenchman)  one  of  her  chaplains,  to  come  into  the  library 
and  ftudy  there,  and  that  he  put  Mr.  French,  a  fellow,  out 
of  his  chamber  in  Merton  college,  and  put  them  into  it. 
Our  author,  in  all  likelihood,  was  not  able  to  difprove  the 
charge  (K.),  and  therefore  refufed  to  put  in  any  anfwer,  by 
which  he  incurred  an  ejectment  from  both  his  places  at  Ox- 
ford, and  was  obliged  to  quit  the  univerfity  on  the  gth  of 
November  this  year.  Before  his  departure  he  had  packed 
up  his  papers,  &c.  in  fome  chefts,  in  order  to  be  carried 
after  him  to  London.  But  thefe  chefts  were  braken  open  by 
the  foldiers,  and  his  MSS.  taken  out,  part  of  which  were  loft, 
and  the  reft  recovered  by  means  of  his  friend  Mr.  Selden. 

Dr.  Walter  Pope  informs  us,  that  confidering  the  violence 
of  the  vifitors,  Mr.  Greaves  faw  it  would  be  of  no  fervice 
to  him  to  make  any  defence,  and  finding  it  impofiible  to 
keep  his  profefibrfhip,  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  procure  an  able 
and  worthy  perfon  to  fucceed  him,  and  by  the  advice  of  Dr.- 
Charles  Scarborough  the  phyfician,  having  pitched  upon  Mr. 
SethWard,  he  opened  the  matter  to  that  gentleman,  whom  he 
foon  met  with  there,  and  at  the  fame  time  propofed  a  method 
of  comparing  it,  by  which  means  Mr.  Ward  did  not  only  ob- 
tain the  place,  but  the  full  arrears  of  theftipend,  amounting  to 
500 1.  due  to  Mr.  Greaves,  and  defigned  him  a  confiderable  part 
of  his  fallery.  The  king's  death,  which  happened  foon  after, 
was  a  great  (hock  to  Mr.  Greaves,  and  lamented  by  him  in 
the  moil  mournful  terms :  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pococke,  "-  O 
"  my  good  friend,  fays  he,  my  good  friend,  never  was  for- 
<l  row  like  our  forrow ;  excufe  me  now  if  I  am  not  able  to 
cc  write  to  you,  and  to  anfwer  your  queflions.  O  Lord 
"  Qod,  avert  this  great  fin,  and  thy  judgments  from  this 
"  nation." 

However,  he  bore  up  againfthis  own  injuries  with  admira- 
ble fortitude,  and  fixing  his  refidence  in  London  he  married, 
and  living  upon  his  patrimonial  eftate,  he  went  on  as  before 
employing  the  prefs,  which  produced  fome  moft  curious  Ara- 
bic and  Perfic  treatifes,  tranflated  by  him  with  notes,  every 
year  (L).  Befides  which,  he  had  prepared  feveral  others  for 
the  public  view  (M),  and  was  meditating  more  when  he  was 

feized 

(K)  See  the  reafons  forthis  remark     account  of  them  in  Birch's  life  of  our 
in   Biogr.   Brit,   ubi    fupra,    remark     author,  and  the  Biogr.  Brit, 
(x).  (M)  Some  of  thefe  were  printed  in 

(t)  See  a  lift,  together  with  fome    Phil,  Tranf,  No,-   137,    173,    178. 

Others 
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feized  by  a  fatal  diforder,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life,  O£h 
8,  1652,  before  he  was  full  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  in- 
tened  in  the  church  of  St  Bennet  Sherehog  in  London.  .  His 
lofs  was  much  lamented  by  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was  par- 
ticularly endeared,  by  joining  the  gentleman  to  the  fcholar. 

He  had  thshappineis  to  be  endowed  with  great  firmnefs  of 
mind,  and  z-eal  in  the  interest  which  he  efpoufed,  and  fleadi- 
nefs  in  his  friendihip ;  though,  as  he  declares  himfelf,  not  at 
all  inclined  to  contention.  "  There  is  no  man,  fays  he,  de- 
<c  fires  more  to  be  at  quiet  than  myfelf,  or  to  promote  learn- 
<e  ing  and  boneft  purpofes  ;  but  I  know  not  how,  it  is  my 
<c  fortune  to  find  enemies  where  I  have  lead  deferved,  and 
*c  friends  where  I  could  no  way  have  merited."  He  was 
highly  efteemed  by  the  learned  in  foreign  parts,  wLh  many  of 
whom  he  correfponded  by  letters.  Nor  was  he  lefs  valued 
at  home  by  all  who  were  judges  of  his  great  worth  and  abili- 
ties. 

He  had  no  iffiie  by  his  wife,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his 
eftate  for  her  life,  and  having  left  his  cabinet  of  coins  to  his 
friend  Sir  John  Marfham,  author  of  the  Canon  Chronicus,  he 
appointed  the  eldeft  of  his  three  younger  brothers  (N),  (Dr. 
Nicolas  Greaves)  his  executor,  who  by  will  beftowed  our 
author's  agronomical  inftruments  to  the  SaviHan  library  at 
Oxford,  where  they  are  repofited,  together  with  feveral  of 
his  papers;  but  a  great  many  of  thefe  were  fold  by  his  widow 
to  a  bookfeller,  and  loft  or  difperfed. 

Others  in  Dr.  Hudfon's  third  vol.  of  his    life,    to    which  we  have   been 

collections,  intituled,  "  Geographic  obliged  in  this  memoir. 

"  veteris  fcriptores  Graeci  minores,"  (N)  Their   names   were    Nicolas, 

and  more  inour  author's  mifcellaneous  Thom:s,  and  Edward.     They  were 

\vorks  in  two  vols.  8vo.  1737,  by  Dr.  all    men   of    diftinguifhed    learning. 

Birch,  who  prefixed  an  account 'of  Some  account  of    them  is  given  in 

the  Biogr.  Brit. 

GREATRAKES  (VALENTINE),  famous  in  the  laft 
century  for  curing  various  diforders,  by  ftroaking  the  part  af- 
fected with  his  hands,  was  the  fon  of  William  Greatrakes, 
Efq;  and  born  at  AfFane  in  the  county  of  Waterford  in  Ire- 
land, on  the  I4th  of  February  (St.  Valentine's  day)  1628. 
He  was  bred  aProteilant  in  the  free-fchool  at  Lifmore,  till  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  his  friends  defigned  to  re- 
move him  to  the  college  of  Dublin  :  but  the  rebellion  break- 
ing out  in  that  nation,  he  was  forced  with  his  mother  to  fly 
for  refuge  into  England,  where  he  was  kindly  entertained  by 
his  great-uncle,  Edmund  Harris,  brother  to  Sir  Edward 

Harris, 
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Harris,  knight,  his  grand -father  by  the  mother's  fide.  After 
the  uncle's  death,  his  mother  to  compleat  his  education  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  John  Daniel  Getfius,  a  High-Ger- 
man, minifter  of  Stoke-Gabriel  in  Devonlhire,  with  whom 
he  fpent  fome  years  in  ftudying  humanity  and  divinity,  being 
treated  with  great  kindnefs  and  affection  by  his  preceptor. 

After  an  abfence  of  five  or  fix  years  fpent  in  thefe  im- 
provements, he  returned  to  his  native  country,  at  that  time 
in  a  moft  miferable  and  deplorable  ftate,  which  made  him  re- 
tire to  the  caftle  df  Caperquin,  where  he^  fpent  a  year's  time 
in  contemplation,  and  faw  fo  much  of  the  madnefs  and 
wickednefs  of  the  world,  as  he  fays,  that  his  life  became  a 
burden  to  him,  and  his  foul  was  as  weary  of  this  habitation 
of  clay,  as  ever  was  galley- Have  of  the  oar,  which  brought 
his  life  even  to  the  threfnold  of  death,  fo  that  his  legs  had 
hardly  ftrength  to  carry  his  enfeebled  body  about,  &c. 

However,  about  the  year  1649,  he  entered  into  the  par- 
liament-fervice,  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
Roger  lord  Broghill,  then  ailing  in  Munfter  againft  the  Irilh 
papifts  and  others,  as  rebels  to  the  then  government.  He  con;| 
tinued  in  the  army  till  1656,  when  a  great  part  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  being  difbanded,  our  author  retired  to  his  native  country 
of  Affane,  and  by  the  favour  of  the  governor  there,  was 
made  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Cork,  regitler  for 
tranfplantation,  and  jufHce  of  the  peace.  After  the  reftora- 
tion  of  king  Charles  II,  being  removed  from  his  places,  he 
grew  thereupon,  as  it  is  faid,  difcontemed. 

Jn  this  difpofition,  being  out  of  all  employ,  about  the  year 
1662,  he  felt  an  impulfe,  or  a  ftrange  perfuafton  in  his  mind 
(of  which  he  was  not  able  to  give  any  rational  account  to 
another)  which  did  very  frequently  fuggeft,  that  there  was 
beftowed  on  him  the  gift  of  curing  the  king's-evil.  This 
was  fo  extraordinary,  however,  in  his  own  conception,  that 
confidering  what  fort  of  entertainment  the  ftory  was  likely  to 
meet  with,  he  thought  fit  to  conceal  it  for  fome  time.  But 
growing  every  day  more  ftrongly  pofTeffed  therewith,  at 
length,  he  communicated  it  to  his  wife  (whom  he  had  mar- 
ried, it  feems,  fome  time  before),  telling  her,  that  he  did 
verily  believe  that  God  had  given  him  the  bleffing  of  curing 
the  faid  evil,  for  whether  he  were  in  private  or  public,  ileep- 
ing  or  waking,  ftill  he  had  the  fame  impulfe.  Mrs.  Great- 
rakes  looked  on  it  as  no  better  than  an  idle  fancy,  but  the 
matter  was  cleared  up  in  a  few  days  after.  One  William, 
Maker,  of  Salterbridge  in  the  parifh  of  Lifmore,  having  a 
foil  grievoufly  aiBi&ed  with  the  kingVevi!,  both  in  the  eyes, 

cheek 
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cheek  and  throat,  brought  him  to  the  houfe,  defiring  his 
wife,  who  Was  always  ready  to  afford  her  charity  to  her 
neighbours,  according  to  the  little  (kill  (he  had  in  furgery, 
to  do  fomething  for  him.  She  prefently  acquainted  her  huf- 
band  with  it,  who  thereupon  told  her,  that  (he  fhould  now 
fee  whether  this  was  a  meer  fancy,  as  (he  thought  it,  or  the 
dictates  of  God's  fpirit  in  his  heart:  and  laying  his  hands  on 
the  places  affected,  he  prayed  to  God,  for  Jefus  fake,  to  heal 
him.  This  done,  he  bid  the  parent  bring  the  child  to  him 
again  in  two  or  three  days  ;  which  being  complied  with,  he 
then  faw  the  eye  was  almoft  quite  whole,  the  node,  which 
was  almoft  as  big  as  a  pullet's  eg£,  being  fuppurated,  and 
the  throat  ftrangely  amended,  fo  that  in  a  month's  time  he 
was  perfectly  healed.  Then  there  came  to  him  one  Mar- 
garet Mack-fhane,  of  Ballinefly  in  the  parifh  of  Lifmore, 
who  had  had  the  evil  feven  years  and  upwards,  far  worfe  than 
the  former,  whom  he  cured  to  the  wonder  of  all.  And  foon 
after,  his  fame  encreafing,  he  cured  the  fame  difeafe  in  many 
other  people  for  three  years  following  ;  not  meddling  with 
any  other  diftempers,  till  about  the  end  of  thofe  three  years, 
when  he  cured  fome  that  were  troubled  with  agues  ;  all  done 
by  ftroaking  with  his  hands. 

Afterwards   he   had   the  like  imoulfe  on  him,  that  he  had 

4.  J 

imparted  to  him  the  gift  of  healing  all  kinds  of  difeafes. 
This  impulfe  he  felt  on  the  Sunday  after  Eafter,  April  2, 
1665,  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  next  morning  he  ac- 
quainted his  wife  with  it,  who  ftill  remained  incredulous  as 
before;  but  on  Wednefday  following  going  to  one  Mr. 
Dean's  houfe  at  Lifmore,  there  came  into  the  houfe  to  him 
a  poor  man,  that  with  a  pain  in  his  loins  and  flank,  went  al- 
moft double,  and  had  five  ulcers  in  his  leg,  who  begged  his 
afliftance :  whereupon  he  put  his  hands  on  the  man*s  loins 
and  flank,  and  immediately  ftroked  the  pain  out  of  him,  fo 
that  he  was  re-leafed,  and  could  ftand  upright  without  the 
Jeaft  trouble  ;  then  he  put  his  hands  on  the  ulcerous  leg, 
which  forthwith  changed  colour  from  black  and  became  red- 
and  three  of  the  five  ulcers  clofed  up,  and  the  reft  within  a 
few  hours  afterwards  ;  fo  that  he  went  out  well,  that  could 
hardly  by  the  help  of  his  ftaff  crawl  in,  and  in  two  days  after 
fell  to  work  at  his  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  mafon.  After 
this  our  doclor  cured  many  difeafes  of  all  foits  by  ftroaking^ 
and  his  name  was  wonderfully  cried  up. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  he  pretended  to  have  fome  extraordi- 
nary affiftance  from  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  working  thefe  cures* 
tjie  clergy  thought  proper  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter, 

and 
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and  being  cited  into  the  bifhop's-court,  he  was  prohibited 
from  proceeding  any  further  in  that  courfe.  Upon  this  he 
came  to  England  in  January  1665,  where  he  was  engaged 
by  Edward  lord  Conway,  to  go  to  his  feat  at  Ragley  in  War- 
wickfhire,  to  try  the  force  of  his  ftroking  faculty  upon  his 
lady,  who  for  many  years  had  laboured  under  a  moft  violent 
liead-ach,  but  here  the  obflinacy  of  the  diforder  baffled  his 
titmoft  endeavours ;  yet,  continuing  there  three  weeks,  he 
cured  innumerable  people  in  thofe  parts  :  infomuch,  that  Dr, 
Henry  Stubbe,  who  then  praclifed  phyfic  at  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  and  was  daily  at  Ragley,  and  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
cures,  publifhed  a  piece  in  his  defence,  intituled,  *'  The 
*'  miraculous  Conformift ;  or  an  account  of  feveral  marvel- 
"  lous  cures  performed  by  the  ftroaking  of  the  hands  of  Mr. 
"  Valentine  Greatrakes."  Oxon.  1666,  410.  The  dodoc 
afterwards  received  the  royal  commands,  to  wait  upon  his 
majefty  at  \VhitehalJ,  where  he  performed  feveral  cures,  as 
he  did  alfo  in  and  about  London.  JJut  he  was  not  always 
fuccefsful,  on  the  contrary,  March  7th,  this  year,  being  em- 
ployed by  one  Mr.  J.  Creffet  in  Charter-houie-fquare,  his 
itroaking  had  a  very  bad  effect,  whereupon  there  came  out, 
«  Wonders  no  miracles:  or  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes  girt 
«  of  healing  examined,  &c."  Lond.  1666,  4to;  This  piece 
was  written  by  David  Lloyd,  reader  to  the  Charter- houfe, 
who  reflected  much  on  Mr.  Greatrakes,  reprefenting  hirn  as 
little  better  than  a  cheat.  In  anfwer  to  it  he  publifned,  "  A  Themaft= 
"  brief  account  of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes,  and  diverfe  of  rialsofthe 
«6  his  ftrange  cures  by  him  lately  performed,  &c."  Lond.  P^jf1"  ^- 
1666,  4to.  '  To  the  end  was  annexed,  the  teftimonies  of  ^^ 
feveral  eminent  and  worthy  perfons  of  the  chief  matters  of  from  this 
fa<£fc  therein  related  ;  and  the  whole  was  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  honourable  Pvobert  Boyle,  Efqj  who 
was  a  patron  of  our  ftroaker,  as  was  alfo  Dr.  Henry  More(A), 
and  feveral  other  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  before  whom 
Mr.  Greatrakes  was  examined  (B). 

He  had  the  chafer  among  many  of  a  very  pious  and  ex- 
traordinary perfon  (c).     However,  his  own  account  of  him- 

(A)  The  doftor,  however,  afcribed         (a)  See  Birch's  Hift.  of  the  Royal 

the  cures  to  an  extraordinary  refined  Society,  vol.   ii.   and  a  letter  to  Mr. 

and   purified   ftate  of   the   blood  in  Boyle  from  H.  Oldenburg  their  fecre- 

Greatrakes,  whence  he  thought  might  tary,  in  the  General  Dictionary,  vo.. 

KTue  a  fanative,    as  well  as  there  did  viii.  p.  21.  notes  a.  b. 
a  malignant  contagion  in  a  contrary          (c)  Life  of  Dr.  Henry  More,    by 

ftate, which  was  univerfally  maintain-  W*rd>  p    12-4-  fcond,  »^io-  8vo. 

<?d.  SeeDr,  Mere's  article  inBiog  Brit.  f 

felt 
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fblf  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was  an  enthufiaft.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  was  undeniably  a  kind  of  comet,  that  for 
the  time  of  it's  appearance,  furprized  and  puzzled  all  the 
world. 

GREENHILL  QOHN),  a  very  ingenious  Engliih 
painter,  was  defcended  from  a  good  family  in  Salifbury, 
where  he  was  born.  He  was  the  moft  excellent  of  all  the 
difciples  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  who  is  faid  to  have  con  fid  exed  him 
fo  much  as  a  rival,  that  he  never  fuffered  him  to  fee  him 
paint.  Greenhill,  however,  prevailed  with  Sir  Peter  to  draw 
his  wife's  picture,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  obferving, 
how  he  managed  his  pencil :  which  was  the  great  point  aimed 
at.  This  gentleman  was  finely  qualified  by  nature,  for  both 
the  lifter-arts  of  painting  and  poetry  :  but  death,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  loofe  and  unguarded  manner  of  living,  fnatched 
him  away  betimes  ;  and  only  fuffered  him  jufl:  to  leave  enough 
of  his  hand,  to  make  us  wifti  he  had  been  more  careful  of  a 
life,  16  likely  to  do  great  honour  to  his  country.  This  pain- 
ter won  fo  much  on  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Behn,  that  (he  en- 
deavoured to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  an  Elegy,  to  be  found 
among  her  works.  We  know  not  the  year  either  of  his 
birth  or  death. 

GREGORY,  firnamed  the  GREAT,  was  born  of  a 
patrician  family,  equally  confpicuous  for  its  virtue  and  no- 
bility at  Rome,  where  his  father  Gordian  (A),  was  a  fenator, 
and  extremely  rich,  and  marrying  a  Jady  of  diftinction, 
called  Sylvia  (B),  had  by  her  this  fon,  about  544,  who  foon 
gave  convincing  proofs  of  his  ability.  From  his  earlieft 
years  he  difcovered  a  genius  and  judgement  ripe  for  ftudy, 
and  applying  himfelf  with  great  attention  to  the  apophthegms 
of  the  ancients,  he  fixed  every  thing  worth  notice  in  his 
memory,  where  it  was  faithfully  preferved  as  in  a  ftore- 
houfe  ;  he  alfo  improved  himfelf  by  the  converfation  of  old 
men,  in  which  he  t  ok  great  delight.  By  thefe  methods  he 
made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  icience?,  and  there  was  not  a 
man  in  Rome,  who  furpaffed  him  in  Grammar,  Logic  and 
Rhetoric,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  he  had  early  inftructions 
in  the  Civil  Lav/,  in  which  his  letters  prove  him  to  be  well 
verfed  ('cj.  'J  hefe  accomplifhments  in  a  young  nobleman, 

(A)  Mill's   Hiftory   of  the  Popes,          (E)   She  is  annually  honoured  as  a 

Lond.  1757,  jto.    under  Gregory,  in  faint,  on    the   3d  day   of  November, 

the  beginning,   yet  the  fame  ira^fla-  Ibid. 

tor  in  the  dole,  gives  his  name  Gie-         (c)  Yet  he  was  intirely  ignorant 

gory.  of  the  Greek  language.     Jbid. 
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procured  him  feveral  fenatorial  dignities,  which  he  filled  with 
great  reputation  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed  prsefect 
of  the  city  by  the  emperor  Juftin  the  Younger.  But  being 
much  inclined  to  a  monaftic  life,  he  quitted  that  pofr,  and 
retired  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Andrew,  which  he  himfelf 
had  founded  at  Rome  in  his  father's  houfe,  and  put  it  under 
the  government  of  an  abbot,  called  Valentius.  Befides  this, 
he  founded  fix  other  convents  in  Sicily ;  and  felling  all  the 
reft  of  his  poffeilions,  he  gave  the  purchafe  money  to  the 
poor. 

However,  he  had  not  enjoyed  his  folitude  in  St.  Andrew's 
long,  when  he  was  fetched  out  of  it  by  pope  Pelagius  If. 
who  made  him  his  feventh  deacon,  and  fent  him  as  his 
nuncio  to  the  emperor  Tiberius  at  Constantinople,  to  demand 
fuccours  againft  the  Lombards,  The  pope  could  not  have 
chofen  a  man  better  qualified  than  Gregory,  for  fo  delicate  a 
negociation,  the  particulars  of  it,  however,  are  not  known. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  not  wanting  in  exerting  his  zeal 
for  religion.  While  he  was  in  this  metropolis  he  oppofed 
Eutychius  the  patriarch,  who  had  advanced  an  opinion  bor- 
dering on  Origenifm,  and  maintaining,  that  after  the  refur- 
rection  the  body  is  not  palpable,  but  more  fuhtile  than  air. 
In  executing  the  bufmefs  of  his  embafly,  he  contracted  a 
friendfhip  with  fome  great  men,  and  gained  the  efteem  of  the 
whole  court,  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his  behaviour,  infomuch, 
that  the  emperor  Maurice  chofe  him  for  a  godfather  to  a 
fon  of  his,  born  in  the  year  583,  Soon  after  this  he  was  re- 
called to  Rome,  and  was  made  fecretary  to  the  pope ;  but 
after  fometime  obtained  leave  to  retire  as;ain  into  his  monaf- 

CD 

tery,  of  which  he  had  been  chofen  abbot. 

Here  he  had  fed  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  gratifying  his 
wifh,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  folitary  and  unruffled  life, 
when  Peiagius  II.  dying  on  February  8,  590,  he  was 
elected  pope  by  the  clergy,  the  fenate,  and  the  people  of 
Rome,  to  whom  he  had  become  very  dear  by  his  charity  to 
the  poor,  whom  the  overflowing  of  the  Tiber,  and  a  violent 
plague,  had  left  perilling  with  hunger.  This  promotion 
was  fo  very  difagreeable  to  him,  that  he  employed  all  poffible 
methods  to  avoid  it :  he  wrote  a  very  preffing  letter  to  the 
emperor,  conjuring  him  not  to  confirm  his  election,  2nd  to 
give  orders  for  the  choice  of  a  perfon  who  had  greater  capa- 
city, more  vigour,  and  better  health  than  he  could  boaft;  and 
hearing  his  letter  was  intercepted  by  the  governor  of  Rome, 
and  that  his  election  would  be  confirmed  by  the  imperial 
court,  he  fled  and  hid  himfelf  in  the  moil  folitary  part  of  a 

foreft, 
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fofeft,  in  a  cave ;  firmly  refolved  to  fpend  his  days  there,  til! 
another  pope  fhould  be  ele&ed.  But  the  people  defpairing  to 
find  him,  a  new  eledion  enfued.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  eccle- 
fiaftics  of  that  church,  never  flip  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing miracles:  accordingly,  we  are  told,  that  Gregory 
v/ould  never  accept  the  papal  chair,  till  he  had  manifeftly 
found,  by  fome  celeftial  figns,  that  God  called  him  to  it.  It 
is  pretended,  that  a  dove  fiying  before  thofe  who  fought  for 
him,  fhewed  them  the  way  they  were  to  go,  or  that  a  miracu- 
lous light  appearing  on  a  pillar  of  fire  over  his  cavern,  pointed 
out  to  them  the  place  of  his  retreat  (D). 

However  that  be,  it  is  almott  as  certain  that  his  relu&ance 
was  fincere  (  F),  as  it  is  that  heat  length  accepted  the  dignity, 
and  was  enthroned  pope,  September  3,  590.  And  it  ap- 
peared by  his  condudt,  that  they  could  not  have  elected  a 
perfon  more  worthy  of  this  exalted  ftation  ;  for  befides  his 
great  learning,  the  pains  he  took  to  inftrucl:  the  church,  both 
by  preaching  and  writing  ;  he  had  a  very  happy  talent  to  win 
over  princes,  in  favour  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual 
intereft  of  religion.  It  would  be  tedious  to  run  over  all  the 
particulars  of  his  conduct  on  thefe  occafions ;  and  his  con- 
verting the  Englifh  to  Chriftianity,  a  remarkable  fa6l  in  our 
Jiiftory,  is  thereby  vulgarly  known  (F)  ;  but,  there  is  one 
circumftance  in  it  worth  notine.  It  is  obfervable,  that  Gre- 

c-- 

gory  owed  his  fuccefs  to  the  aiTiirance  of  a  woman.     The 
queen  [ Ethel bergaj  had  a  great  ihare  in   thefe  converfions, 

(D)  St.  Gregory,  fond  and  credu-  cunning  and  fupplenefs,  that  is  requi- 
lous  as  he  was  of  miracles,   fays  no-  fue  to  acquire   great  protectors,  and 
thing  of  thefe.  bring  upon  the   church   the  bleffings 

(E)  His  famous  paftoral  is  alledg-  of  the    earth.     Critical  Diet,    under 
cd  on  the  fide  of  his  fincerity.     Gre-  our  pope's  article. 

gory    wrote   it    in   anfwer  to  John,         (r)  He  firft  fet  out  on  this  mifiioh 

bifhop  of  Ravenna,  who  had   given  himfelf,   while  he  was  a  monk  only, 

liim  a  friendly  reproof  for  hiding  him-  and  was  advanced  three  days  journey, 

felf,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pontificate,  when  Pelagius,    then  pope,    recalled 

This   conduct  is    afcribed,    and  not  him  to  Rome  at  the  inftigation  of  the 

undefervedly,    to   his  humility,    and  people,  who  even  clamoroufly  pref- 

after  his  promotion,  he  gave  another  fed    him   to    it.       N.  B.    Mr.  Milk, 

evidence    of  his    fincerity,     in    con-  fpeaking  of  this    firft  attempt,    has 

ftantly    declaring   his   cliflike   of    the  the  following  note  : 
appellation,  "  Your  Beatitude,  &c." 

which  had  been  given   to  his  prede-          "  Rapin  fays,   Gregory  was  arch- 

ceflTors.     Mr.  Bayle,  in   viewing  his  "  eaeon,   but,  I  believe,  he  was  mif- 

fubfequent  conduct  in  this  port,  ob-  *'  taken." 
ferves,  that   thofe    who  forced    him 

into  the  papal  chair,   knew  him  bet-  A  rhiming  poetical  diftich,  unluckily 

ter  than    he  knew   himfelf.       That  not  obferved.     Hift.   of   the  Popei, 

they  faw   in  him  a  fund  of  ail  the  vol.  i.  p.  358,  note  (z). 
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fince  fhe  riot  only  prompted  the  king  [Ethelbert]  her  con- 
fort,  to  treat  the  pope's  miffionaries   kindly,  but  alfo  to   be* 
tome  himfelf  a  convert.     This  has   given  rife  to  a  remark, 
that  there  have  been  few   revolutions  in   religion,  whether  of 
a  good    or  ill   kind,     but  have  been   chiefly  influenced    by 
Women.     To  fupport  this  remark,   it  has  been  affirmed,  that 
as  the  devil  made  ufe  formerly  of  the   artifices   of  three  em- 
prefies,  who   were  the   wives  of  Licinius,  Condantius,  and 
Valerius,  to  eftabliOi  the  Arian   herefy  in  the  Ead:    fo  God 
to  attack  the  enemy  with   his  own  weapon,  would  alfo  em- 
ploy  three  illuftrious  queens,    Clotida,  wife  of  Clovis,    In- 
gonda,  wife  of  St.  Erminigilde,    and   Theodilinda,  wife  of 
Agilulphus,    to  fan6tify  the  Weil,-  by  converting  the  French 
from  heathenifm,  and   by  extirpating  Arianifm  out  of  Spain 
and  Itdy,  through  the  converfion  of  the  Vifigoths  and  Lom- 
bards (G). 

Our  new  pope,  according  to  cuftom,  held  a  fynod  at 
Rome3  in  February  the  fame  year  ^91  ;  whence  he  fent  let- 
ters to  the  four  patriarchs  of  the  Eaft,  with  a  confeflion  of 
his  faith,  declaring  his  reverence  to  the  four  general  council?, 
and  the  fifth  too,  as  well  as  the  four  Gofpels.  In  this 
modefty  he  was  not  followed  by  his  fuccefibrs,  and  he  evert 
exceeded  fome  of  his  predecefTors  in  that  and  other  virtues, 
which  for  many  ages  pait  have  not  approached  the  pretended 
chair  of  St.  Peter. 

As  he  had  governed  his  monaftery  with  a  feverity  unparal- 
leled in  thofe  times;  fo  now,  he  was  particularly  careful  to 
regulate  his  houfe  and  perfon  according  to  St.  Paul's  direc- 
tions to  Timothy,  Kpift.  i.  chap  3.  ver.  5.  Even  in  per- 
forming divine  worihip,  he  ufed  ornaments  of  but  a  mode- 
rate price,  and  his  common  garments  were  {till  more  iimple. 
Nothing;  was  more  decent  than  the  furniture  of  his  houfe,  and 

O  ' 

he  retained  none  but  clerks  and  religious  in  his  fervice.  By 
this  means  his  palace  became  a  kind  of  monaftery,  in  which 
there  were  no  ufelefs  people,  every  thing  in  his  houfe  had  the 
appearance  of  an  angelic  life,  and  his  charity  furpaiTecl  all 
description.  He  employed  the  revenues  of  the  church  entire- 
ly for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  he  was  a  conftant  and  indefa- 
tigable preacher,  and  devoted  all  his  talents  for  the  iriftruc- 
tion  of  his  fiock. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  extended  his  care  to  the  other  chur- 
ches under  his  pontifical  jurifdicYion,  and  efpecially  thofe  of 
Sicily,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  rerp?6r;  he  put  an  end 

-(G)  Mahnbourg's  Hid,  cteSt.  Gregoire,  p,  6g, 

Voi,,  VI,  F  to 
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to  the  fchifm  in  the  church  of  Iberia  the  fame  year :  this  wa-s 
affected  by  the  gentle  methods  of  perfuailon,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  notrecourfe,  till  after  he  had  been  hindered  from 
vifing  violence.     Upon  this  account   he  is  ceniured  as  an  in- 
tolerant, and  it  is  certain,  his  maxims  on  that  head   were  a 
little  inconfiftenr.       He   did    not,    for   inftance,    approve  of 
forcing  the  Jews  to  receive  baptifm,  and  yet  he  approved  of 
compelling  heretics  to  return  to  the  church  :  In  fome  of  his  let- 
ters too  he  exclaims  againft  violence  in  the  method  of   making 
converts  by  compulfion  and   neceflity,  and  at  the   fame  time 
he  was  for  laying  heavier  taxes  on  fuch  as  would  not  be  con- 
verted by  perfuaiive  means:  And  in  593,  he  fent  a  nuncio  to 
Conftantinopie,  and  wrote  a  letter  the  fame  year  to  the  em- 
peror Maurice,  declaring  his  humility  and   fubmifiion  to  that 
Sovereign  ;    he   alfo  (hewed  the  fame  refpe&  to  the  kings  of 
Italy,  even  though  they  were  heretics. 

The  fame  yenr  he  compofed   his  dialogues,  a  work  filled 
with  fabulous  miracles  and  incredible  florie^,  the  (tile  is  alfo 
low,  and  the  narration  coarfe  ;    however,  they  were  received 
with   aftonifliing  applaufe,  and    Theodilinda,    queen   of  the 
Lombards,   having  converted  her  fpoufe  to  the  catholic  faith, 
our  pot.e  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  it,  and  fent  his  Dialogues, 
compofed  the  following  year  to  that  princefs,   who  is  thought 
to  have  made  ufe  of  his  book  at  this  time  for  the  converfion 
of  that  people,    who  were   the    fitted   in    the   world    to   be 
v/rought  upon  by  fuch  pious  fooleries,    as  are   the  fabulous 
miracles   and    incredible  old   wives  (lories,   with   which  that 
piece   is  filled.     And   for    the    fame  reafon,  pope    Zachary, 
about  150  years  after,   tranflated  it  into  Greek,  for  the  ufe  of 
thofe    people,    who  were    fo    delighted  with   it,     that   they 
gave   St.  Gregory,     the  fir-name  of  Dialogift.      In  594,  he 
excommunicated    and   fufpended    the   bifhop   of  Salona,    the 
metropolis  of  Dalmatia,  who,  however,  paid  no  regard  to  the 
exerciie    of  his  power  in  thefe  caifures.     The  fame  year  he 
laboured  to  convert  the  infidels  in  Sardinia,  by  gentle  methods, 
according  to  his  fyftern,  which  was  to  punifli  heretic-,    efpe- 
cially  at  their  firft  rife,  as  rebels  and  traytors,  but  to   compel 
the  infidels  only  indirectly,  that  is  treating  the  obftinate  with 
fome  rigour,    and    perfuading  them    as    much  by   promifes, 
threats,  and    gentle  Seventies,    as    by   argument  and  reafon. 
This  was  the  diltiiivSiion   he  made  in  treating  with  the  Mani- 
chees  and  Pagans  (H).  In 

(H)   His  reafon  for  this  condufl  is,     by  this  means  feigned  and  hypocriti- 
tlut  if  the  converfation  ci  ibrr.e  was     cal,  yet  ths  church  would  be  a  gainer 

in 
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In  59;,  he  refufed  to  fend  the  emprefs  Conflantia  any  re- 
lics of  St.  Paul,  which  fhe  had  requefted,  defirins;  to  look  at 
the  body  of  that  apoftle  :  he  thereupon    relates    fe  eral  mira- 
culous punimments  for  fuch  a  ram  attempt,  all  as  ftmply  de- 
vifed  as  thofe  in  his  Dialogues.     The   fame  year  he  warmly 
oppofed   John  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  for  affuming  the 
tiile  oecumenical  or   univerfal,    which  he  himfelf  difclaimed, 
as  having  no  right  to  reduce  the  other  bifhops  to  be  his  fub- 
flitutes,   which   he  looked  on  as  a  heinous  crime,  and  after- 
wards forbad  his  nuncio  there  to  communicate  with  that  patri- 
arch, till  he  fhould  renounce  the  title.     His  humility,  how- 
ever, did  not  keep  him  from   refenting  an  affront   put  upon 
his  understanding,  as   he  thought,  by  the  emperor  for  pro- 
pofmg  terms  of  peace  to  the  Lombards,    who  befieged  Rome 
this  year;    and  the  fame  year  he  Tent  the  famous  million  >nto 
England,  and  as  Brunehaut,  queen  of  France,  had  been  very- 
ferviceabie  therein,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  her  on  the 
occafion.     This   princefs   is  reprefemed    as  a  very    profligate 
woman,  but  very  liberal  to  the  eccleiiaftics,  founded  churches 
and  convents,  and  even  fuing  to  the   pope  for  relics*     This 
was  a  kind  of  piety,    which    particularly    pleafed   our  pope, 
and  accordingly,  he  wrote  to  the  queen  feveral  letters,  highly- 
commending  her  conduct   in    that  refpecl,    and   carried   his 
complaifance  fo  far,  as   to   declare  the  French   happy   above 
ail  other  nations  in  having  fuch  a  fovereign  (i).      Jn  598,   at 
the  requeft  of  the   chriftian   people   at  Caprira,  a  fmall  ifland 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  our   pope  ordered  ano- 
ther bifhop  to  be  ordained  for  that  place^  in  the  room  of  the 
prefent  prelate,  who  adhered  to  the  Iftrian  fchifm.     This  v/as 
done  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  againft 
taking  any  violent  meafures  with  fchifmatics. 

in  the  end,    becaufe  the'r  children,  "  the  Carthufians  in  Pads,  near  the 

at   leaft,    would   be    good   catholics.  "  park,  higher  than  the   great  altar, 

The    inconfiftency    of     our    pope's  "  and  to  which  we  go  up  by  a  ladder^ 

maxims  with  regard   to  intolerancy,  "  the  Carthufians  fhewed  it  me,  at 

which  he  is  obferved   to  touch   cau-  "  leaft   his   bones,    which   fmell   no 

tioufly,  is  urged  with  great  warmth,  "  otherwife,     than    is   natural.      A 

to    prove    him   a   violent   perfecutor  "  native  of  Burges,    gave    him   the 

at   the   bottom   of  his  heart,  by  Mr.  "  title   of  faint,    when   afking    him 

Bayle,  who  on  the  other  hand  is  ob-  "  foftly  his  reafon,  (as  he  could  fee 

ferved  to  employ  both  art  and  zeal  in  "  painted   round    him   the    arms  of 

behalf  of  Manicheifm.  "  feveral  cities,  which  he  had  ufurp- 

(l)   Greg.  Epift.  lib.   xi.   epift.  ^8.  t:  ed    without   any    right)    the  per- 

On  this  cccafion,   Mr.  Eayle  cires  the  (l  fan  wfiifpered  in  his  ear,   we  give 

following  pleafant  iiory   from  Philip  "  the  title   of  faint  in   this  country^ 

c!e  Comines.     "  The  body  of   Jean  c<  to  all  from  whom  we  receive  an/ 

"  Galeas,"     fays  that  hiftorian,   "a  "  benefadlions,"       Comines    Mem. 

"  grsat   and    wicked  tjrant,  lies  a"  book  vii: 
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In  5:09,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Serenus  bifhop  of  Marfcillcs 
in  Gaul,  commending  his  zeal,  in  breaking  in  pieces  fome 
images,  which  the  people  had  been  obferved  to  worfhip,  and 
throwing  them  out  of  the  church  :  and  the  fame  year  he  wrote  a 
circular  letter  to  the  principal  biffiops  of  Gaul,  condemning 
fimoniacal  ordinations,  and  the  promotions  of  laymen  to 
bifhoprics  j  he  likewife  forbids  clerks  in  holy  orders,  to  live 
with  women,  except  fuch  as  are  allowed  by  the  canons ;  and 
recommends  the  frequent  holding  alTemblies  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  The  fame  year  599,  he  rcfufed,  on 
account  of  fome  fcrefeen  oppofirion,  to  take  cognizance  of  a 
crime  alledged  againft  the  primate  of  Syzacena,  a  province  in 
Africa.  About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  an  important  letter 
to  the  bifnop  of  Syracufe,  concerning  ceremonies,  wherein 
he  fays,  "  That  the  church  of  Rome  followed  that  of  Con- 
"  ftantinople,  in  the  ufe  of  ceremonies,  and  declares  that 
"  fee  to  be  undoubtedly  fubje£t  to  Rome,  as  was  conftantly 
*'  teftified  by  the  emperor  and  the  bifhop  of  that  city." 

He  had  already  this  year  reformed  the  office  of  the  church, 
which  is  one  of  the  moir.  remarkable  actions  of  his  ponti- 
ficate. In  this  reform,  as  it  is  called,  he  introduced  feveral 
new  cufloms  and  fuperftitions,  among  the  reft,  Purgatory  was 
one  of  the  greatd't,  and  the  molt  abfurd  fince  his  time,  He 
ordered  Pagan  temples  to  be  confecrated  by  fprinkling  holy 
water,  and  an  annual  fead  to  be  kept,  fince  called  Wakes  in 
England,  on  that  cay  ;  in  the  view  of  gaining  the  Pagans 
in  England  to  the  church  fei  vice. 

EefiJcs  other  lefs  important  ceremonies,  added  to  the  pub- 
Jic  forms  of  prayer,  he  made  it  his  chief  care  to  reform  the 
pfalmody,  of  which  he  was  excefiively  fond.  Of  this  kind 
he  competed  the  Antiphone  (K),  and  fuch  tunes  as  bed  fuited 

the 

(K)  It  is  to  this  pope-  tl  t  we  thing,  or  by  doubling  fome  ftrokes. 
owe  the  invention, ufed  to  this  day,  of  For  example,  the  letter  Pi  expreffes 
expreffing  mufical  founds  by  the  different'notes  in  all  thefe  petitions 
fcven  firft  letters  of  ihe  alphabet,  and  forms,  n  LI  c  3  FT  £c.  They 
Indeed  the  Creel's  made  ufe  of  the  who  are  ll:illed  in  mufic,  need  not  be 
letters  of  their  alphabet  to  the  like  told  what  a  talk  the  fcholar  had  in 
purpofe  :  but  in  their  fcale  they  this  method  to  learn.  In  Boethius's 
\vanted  mere  fj^r.s,  or  marks,  than  time  the  Romans  eafed  themfelves  of 
there  were  letters,  which  were  fap-  this  difficulty  as  unneceffary,  by 
plieJ  out  of  the  fame  alphabet,  by  making  ufe  only  of  the  firft  fifteen 
making  the  fame  letter  exprefs  diffe-  letters  of  their  alphabet.  But  after- 
rent  notes,  as  it  was  placed  upright,  wards,  this  pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
or  reverfed,  cr  otherwife  put  out  of  confidering  that  the  oclave  was  the 
the  common  pofnion,  alfo  making  fame  in  effecl:  with  the  firft  note, 
them  imperfeQ  by  cutti'ng'off  fome-  and  that  the  order  of  degrees  was 

the 
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.the  Pfalms,  the  Hymns,  the  Prayers,  the  Verfes,  the  Can- 
ticles, the  Lefibns,  the  Epiftles,  the  Gofpels,  the  Prefaces, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  likew  ife  inftituted  an  academy 
for  chanters  for  all  the  clerks,  as  far  as  the  deacons  exclufive- 
ly :  he  gave  them  leiTons  himfelf,  and  the  bed  which  he  con- 
tinued to  chant  in  the  midfi  of  his  Jafi:  ilinefs,  was  preferved 
with  great  veneration  in  the  palace  of  St.  John  Lateran  for  a 
long  time,  together  with  the  whip,  with  which  he  ufed  to 
threaten  the  young  clerks  and  finging  boys,  when  they  fung 
out  of  tune.  He  was  fo  rigid  in  regard  to  the  chaftity  of 
ecclefiaftics.  that  he  was  not  for  adm  ttina;  a  man  to  the 

•*  O 

priefthood,  who  had  loft  his  virginity,  and  had  the  candidates 
queflioned  on  that  head.  Widowers  were  excepted,  if  they 
had  obferved  a  (late  of  continency  for  fome  confiderable 
time. 

At  this  time,  as  well  as  the  next  year  600,  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  the  gout  in  his  feet,  which  Jaded  for  three 
years,  yet  he  celebrated  mafs  on  holidays,  with  much  pain  all 
the  time.  This  brought  on  a  painful  burning;;  heat-  all  over 

f 

his  body,  which  tormented  him  in  601.  His  behaviour  in 
this  ficknefs  was  very  exemplary.  It  made  him  fee!  for  others, 
whom  he  compaflionated,  exhorting  them  to  make  the  right 
ufe  of  their  infirmities,  both  for  advancing  in  virtue,  and 
forfaking  vice.  He  was  always  extremely  watchful  over  his 
flock,  and  careful  to  prefer ve  difcipline,  and  while  he  allowed, 
that  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  obliged  the  biiliops  to  inter- 
fere in  worjdly  matters,  as  he  himfelf  did,  he  conftantly  ex- 
horted them  not  to  be  too  intent  on  temporal  affairs.  This 
year  he  held  a  council  at  Ro:ne,  which  made  the  Monks  quite 
independant  by  the  dangerous  privileges  which  he  granted 
them.  Gregory  forbad  the  biflbops  to  diminiih  in  any  fhape 
the  goods,  lands,  and  revenues,  or  titles  of  monaflerieSj  and 
took  from  them  the  jurifdiciion  they  ought  naturally  to  have 
over  the  converts  in  their  diocefes.  But  many  of  his  letters 
fhew  that  though  he  favoured  the  Monks  in  fome  refpecls, 
he  neyerthelefs,  knew  how  to  fubjecl  them  to  all  the  feverity 
of  their  rules,  by  which  means  he  prevented  thofe  fcanda- 
Jons  diforders  which  now  difgrace  the  monafHc  ilate.  The 
fame  year  he  lent  a  fecond  million  into  England,  and  in 

the    fame    in  the    upper  and   lower  the   inventor   of   the  whole  church- 

o&ave    of  the  diagram,     introduced  office  5    and   it   is   certain   he  intro- 

the  ufe  of  feven  letters,  which  were  duced   many   new  ceremonies,    cal- 

repeated    in    a    different    character,  culated  to  ftrike  the   beholders  with 

Malcolm  on  Mufic,  chap.  xiv.    §.  4.  their   pomp   and  magnificence,    and 

N.  B,  Platina  fays,  that  Gregory  was  thereby  make  them  converts. 
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anfwer  to  the  bifhop  of  Iberia,  declared  the  validity  of  the 
baptifm  by  the  Neftorians,  as  being  performed  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity. 

'1  he   difpute    about   the  title    of  univerfal  bifnop,  and  the 
equality  of  the   two   fees    of  Rome   and  Conftantinople  ftill 
fubfiftcd,  and  the  emperor  Maurice  having  declared  for  the 
latter,  our  pope  faw  the  murder  of  him  and  his  family  with- 
out  any  concern   by  Phocas  ;     and   this    ufurper  fending;    his 
picture  to  Rome  6^3,  Gregory  received  it  with  great  refpecr, 
a;  d  placed  it  with  that  of  the  emprefs  his  conforr,   [Leomia] 
in  the  oratory  or  St.  Caefarius  in  the  palace,  and  in  June  fol- 
lowing,    congratulated    Phocas's     accedion    to    the     throne. 
There  are  tluee  letters  written  by  the  holy  pontiff  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  ftill  e   rant,  wherein  he  expreiks  his  joy,  and  returns 
thanks  to  God  for  that  execrable   parricide's  acceflion  to  the 
crown,  as  the  gieateii  bluffing  that   could  befal   the  empire, 
and  he  praifes  God,   that  after  fuffering  under  a  heavy  sailing 
yoke,   hi-   fubjects  begin    once    more    to   enjoy   the  tweets  of 
ii  erty    under   his    empire.      Flatteries   unworthy   a   man  of 
h  nour  and  eipecial!y  a  pope  (/.) ;   but  Gre^o  y  thought  him- 
felf  in  confcience  obliged   to   aiiert  the  fupe^iority  of  his  fee, 
above  that  of  Conftantinople,  and  he   exerted  himfelf  much 
to  fee  are  it. 

In  general  he  had  the  preheminence  of  the  holy  fee  much 
at  heart,  accordingly  this  fame  year,  one  Stephen,  a  Spanifh 
bifhop,  having  complained  to  him  of  our  unjuft  deprivation 
from  his  bifhopric,  the  pope  fent  a  delegate  to  judge  the  mat- 
ter upon  the  fpot,  giving  him  a  memorial  of  his  inftrucTions, 
•wherein  among  other  particulars  he  orders  thus:  cc  If  it  be 
*'  faid,  that  biihop  Stephen,  had  neither  metropolitan,  or 
"  patriarch  ;  you  muft  anfwer,  that  he  ought  to  be  tried, 
<c  as  he  requeued,  by  the  holy  fee ;  which  is  the  chief  of  all 
*'  churches." 

It  was  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  preferring  the  dignity  of  his 
pontificate,  that  he  refolved  to  repair  the  celebrated  churches 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  ;  in  which  view,  he  gave  orders  this 
year  to  the  fubdeacon  Sabinian  (afterwards  his  fuccelTor  in 
the  popedom),  to  have  felled  all  the  timber  neceffary  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii,  and  (hipt  for  Rome  : 
he  wrote  feveral  other  letters  on  this  occafion,  which  are  fo 
many  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  carrying  on  the  work  (MJ. 

But 

(t)  His  hiftorian  Maimbourg,  (M)  Lib.  x.  epift.  24,  25,  26,  27. 
though  a  Jefuit,  condemns  him  on  It  is  obfervabie,  that  our  pope  built 
this  occasion-  no  new  churches,  but  took  care  of 

the 
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But  while  he  was  thus  intent  in  repairing  the  mifcbiefs  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  late  war,  he  faw  it  break  out  again  in  Italy, 
and  ftill  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  empire,  the  affairs  of 
which  were  in  a  very  bad  fituation,  not  only  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Weft,  but  every  where  eife.  Gregory  was  much 
afHicled  with  the  calamities  of  this  lad  war,  and  at  the  fame 
time  his  illnefs  increafed,  and  the  pains  which  he  furFered  from 
the  gout  were  ejrown  intolerable.  The  Lombards  made  a  truce  in 
November  603,  which  was  tocontinue  in  force  till  April  i,  605. 

Sometime  after,  the  pope  received  letters  from  queen 
Theodilinda,  with  the  news  of  the  birth  and  baptifm 
of  her  fon  Adoaldus.  She  fent  him  allb  fome  writ- 
ings of  the  abbot  Secundinus  upon  the  fifth  council,  and  de- 
fired  him  to  ^nfwer  them.  St.  Gregory,  ct  congratulates  her 
"  on  having  caufed  the  young  prince,  deftined  to  reign  over 
"  the  Lombards,  to  be  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church." 
And  as  to  Secundinus,  he  excufes  himfelf  on  account  of  his 
illnefs :  "  I  am  afilifted  with  the  gout,"  fays  he,  "  to  fuch  a 
"  degree,  that  I  am  not  able  even  to  fpeak,  as  your  envoys 
"  know,  they  found  me  ill  when  they  arrived  here,  and  left 
u  me  in  great  danger  when  they  departed.  .  If  God  reftores 
6i  my  health,  I  will  return  an  exacl:  anfwer  to  all  that  the 
*'  abbot  Secundinus  has  written  to  me.  In  the  mean  time, 
<e  I  fend  you  the  council  held  under  the  emperor  Juftiniarj, 
<c  that  by  reading  it,  he  may  fee  the  falfity  of  all  that  he  has 
"  heard  againft  the  holy  fee,  any  the  catholic  church.  God 
"  forbid  that  we  fhould  receive  the  opinions  of  any  heretic, 
"  or  depart  in  any  refpecl:  from  the  letter  of  St.  Leo,  and  the 
tc  four  councils  :"  he  adds,  "  i  fend  to  the  prince  Adoaldus, 
"  your  fon,  a  crofs,  containing  fome  of  the  wood  of  the 
"  true  crofs,  and  a  book  of  the  Gofpel  in  a  Perfian  box  ; 
*'  and  to  your  daughter  three  rings,  defiring  you  to  give 
"  them  thefe  things  with  your  own  hanc,  to  enhance  the 
6i  value  of  the  prefent.  I  likewife  beg  of  you,  to  return  my 
*c  thanks  to  the  king,  your  confort,  for  the  peace  he  has 
"  made  for  us,  and  engage  him  to  maintain  it,  as  you  have 
"  already  done  (N)." 

This  letter  written  in  January  604,  is  the  laft  of  St.  Gre- 
gory's, that  has  any  date  to  it ;  he  died  on  the  1 2th  of  March 
following,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  violent  and  almoft 

the  old  ones.     For  inftance,  he  made  feveral   adjacent  lands  to  fupply  this 

a  filver  Ciborium  in  the  church  of  St.  church    with     lights.      Greg.  Epift. 

Peter,  that  is,  a  canopy  to  hang  over  book  xii.  epift.  9. 
the  altar,  and  another  in  the  church          (N)  Ibid,  book,  xii,  epift.  7. 
®f  St.  Paul.     He  alfo  appropriated 
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incefiant  illnefs.     His  remains  were  interred  in  a  private  man- 
ner, near  the  old  facriftv  of  St.  Peter's  church,  at  the  end  of 

j 

the  great  portico  in  the  fame  place,  with  thofe  of  fome  pre- 
ceeding  popes.  It  is  thought  he  was  not  above  fixty  years  of 
age.  His  pall  was  preferved,  together  with  his  body,  and 
the  cafe  of  relics  which  he  wore  about  his  neck,  aid  his  gircile. 
Ke  had  his  own  picrure  drawn  in  the  monatlery  of  St.  An- 
drew, with  thofe  of  his  father  Gregory,  and  his  mother  Sylvia, 
from  which  a  description  of  his  perfon  may  be  feen,  from  the 
piece,  cited  below  (o),  and  hij  character  is  feen  in  the  courfe 
of  this  memoir. 

We  fnall  only  add  one  particular  relating  to  our  own 
country.  Auguftin  the  mifiionary,  having  followed  the  rule 
approved  by  former  popes,  in  dividing  the  revenues  of  all 
the  hnglifh  churches  into  four  parts,  the  firft  for  the  bifhop, 
the  fecond  for  the  clergy,  the  third  for  the  poor,  and  the 
fourth  for  repairing  the  church  :  this  oivifion  was  confirmed 
by  Gregory,  who  directed  further,  that  the  bifbop's  {hare 
fhculd  be  riot  only  for  himfelf,  but  likewife  for  all  his  necef- 
lary  attendants,  and  to  keep  up  hofpitality. 

•  -We  mud  not  conclude  this  memoir,  without  obferving  in 
jufiice  to  our   pope,  that  the  charge  of  his  caufmg  the  noble 
monuments    of  the  antient   fplendor   of  the   Romans   to   be 
deflroyed,  in  order  to   prevent    thofe    who    went  to  Rome, 
from    paying  more  attention  to   the  triumphal   arches,  &c. 
than   to  things  facred,    is  rejected  by  Piatina-  as  a  calumny. 
Nor  is  the  flory,  though  credited   by  feveral  learned  authors, 
of  his  reducing;  to   afhes   the   Palatine   library,    founded   by 
Augudus,    and   the    burning   an  infinite   number   of    Pagan 
bocks,  particularly  Livy,  abfolutely  certain.  However,  it  is  un- 
deniable he  had  a  prodigious  averfion  to  all  fuch  books,  which 
he  carried  to  that  excefs,    that  he   flew   in  a   violent  pafiion 
with   Didier,    archbifhop   of  Venice,    for    no  other    reafon, 
than  becaufe  he  fuffered  grammar  to  he  taught  in  his  diocefe. 
In  this  he  followed  the  apoftolical  conftitutions  :  the  compiler 
whereof,  feems  alfo  to  have  copied  from  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
who  thought  reading  Pagan  books  would  turn   the  minds  of 
youth  in  favour  of  their  idolatry  ;    and   we  have   feen  in  our 
days,     the   fame  praciice  zealoufly  defended,    and    upon   t!.e 
fame   principle    too    by   Mr.   Tillemont.      Ncrtwithflanding, 
Julian  the  apoftate,  is   charged  with  making  ufe  of  the  fame 
prohibition,  as  a  good  device  to  effect  the  rciin  of  Chriftiatiily, 
by  rendering  the  profefljrs  contemptible  on  account  of  thsir 


(o)  Johan.  Diacon,  de  vita  Gregor.  i01*.  lib.  iv.  chap.  8. 
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ignorance.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Bayle  fcruples  not,  all 
things  confidered,  to  pronounce  our  pope  to  have  juftly  merit- 
ed the  title  of  Great. 

We  have  more  of  his  writings  left  than  of  any  other 
pope,  and  they  were  held  in  fuch  eiieem  in  his  life  time,  as 
occafioned  fome  mifappiication  of  them,  that  troubled 
him  (P)  ;  they  have  gone  through  no  lefs  than  feventeerj 
editions,  the  laft  of  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1^75. 
Du  Pin  fays,  that  his  genius  was  well  fuited  to  morality,  and 
he  had  acquired  an  inexhaultable  fund  of  fpiritual  ideas,  , 
which  he  exprefied  nobly  enough,  generally  in  periods,  rather  Dial 
than  fentences  ;  his  composition  was  laboured,  and  his  Ian-  Mill's 
guage  unaccurate,  but  eafy,  well  connected,  and  always£fthe 
equally  fupported.  In  fhort,  his  works  contain  many  good 
things,  but  nothing  extraordinary  and  finking  (oj,  and,  I 
believe,  are  little  read  in  England  at  this  time. 

(p)  Epift.  bookx.  epift.  22. 

Nouvelle  Bibliotheqae  des  Auteurs  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  iv.  p.  240. 


GP.EGORY  (JAMES),  an  eminent  mathematical  ge- 
nius in  Scotland,  was  born  in  1639,  at  Aberdeen,  and  being 
educated  at  that  univerfity,  made  a  good  progrefs  in  clailical 
learning,  but  was  more  delighted  with  philofophical  refearches, 
into  which,  a  new  door  had  been  lately  opened  by  the  Key 
of  the  Mathematics.  Kepler  and  Des  Cartes,  were  the 
great  mafters  of  this  new  method,  their  works,  therefore, 
Mr.  Gregory  made  his  principal  ftudy,  and  began  early  to 
make  improvements  upon  their  difcoveries  in  optics.  The 
firft  of  thefe  improvements  was  the  invention  of  the  reflect- 
ing telefcope,  which  dill  bears  his  name,  and  which  was  fo 
happy  a  thought,  that  it  has  given  occafion  to  the  mofl  con- 
fid  erable  improvements  made  in  optics,  fmce  the  invention  of 
the  telefcope. 

He  publiihed  the  conftruclion  of  this  inftrument  in  1663, 
at  the  age  of  four  and  twenty,  and  corning  next  year,  or  the 
year  after  that  to  London,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
John  Collins,  who  recommended  him  to  the  beft  optic-  glafe- 
grinders  there,  in  order  to  have  it  executed.  But  as  this 
could  not  be  done,  for  want  of  (kill  in  the  artifts  to  grind  a 
plate  of  metal  for  the  object  fpeculum,  into  a  Jtrue  parabolic 
concave,  which  the  defign  required,  he  was  much  ditcour- 
aged  thereby,  and  after  a  few  imperfect  trials  made,  with  an 
ill  poliflied  fpherical  one,  which  did  not  fucceed  to  his  wilh, 
he  dropt  the  purfuit,  and  refolved  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy, 

then 
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then  the  mart  of  mathematical  learning:,    in  the  view  of  pro- 
fecuting  his  favourite  ftudy  with  greater  advantage. 

And  he  had  not  been  long  abroad,  when  the  fame  inven- 
tive genius  which  had  before  {hewed  itfelf  in  practical  Mathe- 
matics, carried  him  to  fome  new  improvements  in  the  ipecu- 
lative  part.  The  fublime  Geometry  on  the  doctrine  of 
curves,  was  then  hardly  palled  its  infant  ftate,  and  the  famed 
problem  of  fquaring  the  circle,  ftill  continued  a  reproach  to 
it.  When  our  author  difcovered  a  new  analytical  method  of 
fumming  up  an  infinite  converging  feries,  whereby,  the  area 
of  the  hyperbola,  as  well  as  the  circle,  may  be  computed  to 
any  degree  of  exaclnefs.  He  was  then  at  Padua,  and  getting 
a  few  copies  of  his  invention  printed  there  in  1667,  ne  'ent 
one  to  his  friend  Mr.  Collins,  who  communicated  it  to  the 
Royal  Society,  where  it  met  with  the  commendations  of 
lord  Brounker  and  Dr.  Wallis.  Our  author  reprinted  it  at 
Venice,  and  publifhed  it  the  following  year  1668,  together 
with  another  piece,  wherein  he  firft  of  any  one  entertained 
the  public,  with  a  method  for  the  transformation  of  curves; 
an  account  of  this  piece  was  allo  read  by  Mr.  Collins,  before 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which,  Mr.  Gregory  being  returned 
fiom  his  travels,  was  chofen  a  member,  admitted  the  I4th 
of  January  this  year  (A),  and  communicated  to  them  an  ac- 
count of  the  controverfy  in  Italy  about  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  which  was  denied  by  the  famous  aftronomer  Riccoli, 
and  his  followers. 

The  fame  year  his  Quadrature  of  the  circle,  being  attacked 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Huygens,  a  controverfy  arofe  between 
thofe  two  eminent  mathematicians,  in  which  our  author  pro- 
duced fome  improvements  of  his  Series.  But  in  this  difpute, 
it  happened  as  it  generally  does  in  rnoft  others,  that  the  an- 
tagonifts,  though  fetting  out  with  temper  enough,  yet  grow 
too  much  heated  in  the  combat.  This  was  the  cafe  here, 
efpecially  on  the  fide  of  Mr.  Gregory,  whofe  defence,  being 
at  his  own  requeft,  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions. 
The  publisher  of  thefe  papers,  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  inferted  his 
laft  letter,  in  N9  44.  for  February  1668-9,  with  the  follow- 
ing preamble:  *'  The  firft  occafion  of  the  letters  on  this 
"  fubje£t,  was  given  in  the  Journal  des  Scavans,  of  July  the 
*e  2d,  to  which  a  civil  return  was  made  in  N°  37,  of  thefe 
"  tracls,  which  having  been  juduioujly  animadverted 

(A)  Birch's  Hift.  of  the  Royal  Jan.  4th,  eleded  and  a-Jmitted  the 
Society,  voJ.  ii.  where  it  appears,  141!!,  and  excufed  frcm  the  pay- 
t^at  he  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Coilins,  mcms  on  the  ijth  of  that  month. 

z  "  on, 
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"  on,  in  another  Journa'  des  Scavans,  of  November  12, 
*6  1668.  It  was  thought  agreeable  here,  to  make  public 
"  what  Mr.  Gregory  hath  fince  imparted  tl.erem,  our  of  a 
tc  defire  exprefied  by  him,  further  to  elucidate  that  contro- 
44  verfy,  which  how  farisfaccory "it  is,  we  leave  the  intelli- 
<6  gent  reader  to  judge."  The  intimations  here  given  in 
favour  of  his  antagonifl,  did  not  fail  to  kindle  Mr.  Gre- 
gory's refentment,  who  having  been  farther  difturbed  on  this 
occafion,  opened  his  mind  freely  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Collins, 
in  a  letter,  January  6,  1670.  "in  April  laft,"  fays  he, 
4C  I  had  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  Gldenburgh's  Queries,  from  Mr. 
c<  Bruce,  but  being  accidentally  at  Edinburgh  at  that  time, 
46  and  feeing  the  Fhilofophical  Tranfaclion,  N°  44,  of 
c;  February  laft,  I  was  altogether  difcouraged  by  the  lines 
<"  prefixed  to  my  anfwer  to  Huygens,  from  entertaining  any 
"  fuch  correfpondence.  I  have  fince  received  an  anfwer  to 
"  the  fame  Queries  from  one  Mr.  Gordon,  but  am  not  fo 
cc  much  a  Chriftian,  as  to  help  thofe  that  hurt  me.  I  don't 
4C  know  (neither  do  I  defire  to  know),  who  caitath  in  that 
*c  preface  Huygens's  Animadversions  of  November  12,  1668, 
"  Judicious  ;  but  I  would  earneftly  defire,  that  he  would  par- 
*'  ticularize  (if  he  be  not  an  ignorant)  in  what  my  anfwer, 
ce  which  is  contradictory  to  Huygens's  Animadverfions,  is 
"  faulty  :  for  in  geometrical  matters,  if  any  thing  be  judi- 
cc  cious,  its  contrary  muft  be  nonfenfe.  I  do  not  know  what 
"  need  there  was  for  any  apology  for  inferring  my  anfwer, 
"  but  to  compliment  Huygens,  and  violently,  if  it  be  pofli- 
4<  ble,  to  bear  down  the  truth,  I  imagine  fuch  actions  below 
the  meaneft  of  the  Royal  Society  :  however,  I  hope  I 
may  have  permiflion  to  call  to  an  account  in  print,  the 
li  penners  of  that  preface." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Gregory,  ever  put  that  threat 
in  execution;  and  he  might,  perhaps,  be  diverted  from  it,  by 
the  account  he  received  from  Mr.  Collins,  about  this  time,  of 
the  feries  invented  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  therein  had  ac- 
tually effected,  that  which  our  author  was  ftifly  contending 
againft  Mr.  Huygens,  to  be  utterly  irr.pofiible,  that  is  the 
ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference,  ex= 
preffed  in  a  feries  of  fimple  terms,  independent  of  each  other, 
and  entirely  freed  from  the  magic  vinculum  of  furds,  in 
which  they  had  till  then  been  indnTolubly  held.  It  muft  be 
confeffed,  that  our  author  had  not  the  better  in  this 
difpute(B).  However, 

(E)  His  method  was  true,  but  fo  ©sfily  underftood,  and  befides,  was 
involved  and  tedious,  as  not  to  be  abfolutely  irreducible  to  ordinary 

pra&ice. 


is, 
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However,  he  was  in  fo  great  efteem  with  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy at  Paris,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1671,  it  was 
refolved  by  that  academy,  to  recommend  him  to   their  grand 
monarch  for  a  penfion.     And  the  defign  was  approved  even 
by  Mr.  Huygens,  though  he  faic],  he  had  reafon  to  think  him- 
felf  difobliged  by  Mr.  Gregory,    on  account  of  the  contro- 
varfy  between  them.     Accordingly,  feveral   members  of  that 
academy  wrote  to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  defiring  him  to  acquaint 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Society   with   their   propofal,    ac- 
quainting him  like  wife,  that  the  king  of  France  was  willing 
to  allow  penfions  to  one  or  two  learned  Englifiwicn,  whom 
they  Ihould  recommend.     But  no  anfwer  was  ever  made  to 
that  propofal,  and  our  author  with  refpecl  to  this  particular, 
looked  upon  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  compliment.     '•  1  have 
"  not,"  fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collins,  who  had  inform- 
ed him  of  the  affair,  "  fo  much  vanity  as  to  perfuade  myfelf 
*'  that  you  are  ferious,  having  never  heard  any  thing  relating 
<c  to  that  before.     I  have  had  fufncient  experience  of  the  un- 
cc  certainty  of   things   of    that   nature    before    now,    which 
*6  maketh  me  fince  I  came  to  Scotland,  however  mean  and 
<c  defpicable  my  condition  may  be,    to  reft  contented,    and 
"  fatisfy  myfelf  with  this,  that  I  am  at  home  in  a  fettled  con- 
"  dition  by  which  I  can  live.     I  have  known  many  learned 
<c  men,  far  above  me  on  every  account,  with  whom  I  would 
ts  not  change  my  condition."     This  letter  is  dated  May  17, 
1671,    at  St.  Andrews,  of  which  univerfity  our  author  had 
been  appointed  mathematical  profeUbr  upon  his  return  from 
his  travels. 

In  1672,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  on  his  wonderful  difcoveries  in 
the  nature  of  light,  having  contrived  a  new  reflecting  tele- 
fcope,  and  made  feveral  objections  to  Mr.  Gregory's,  this 
gave  birth  to  a  difpute  between  thofe  two  philofophcrs,  which 
was  carried  on  this  and  the  following  year,  in  the  moft  ami- 
cable manner  on  each  fide  ;  Mr.  Gregory  defending  his  own 
confrruclion,  fo  far,  as  to  give  his  antagoniit  the  whole  honour 
of  having  made  the  Catoptric  Telefcopes,  preferable  to  the 
Dioptric,  (hewing,  that  the  imperfections  in  thefe  inflru- 
ments,  were  not  fo  much  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  object 
Speculum,  as  to  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of 
light.  In  the  courfe  of  this  difpute,  our  author  defcribed  a 
burning  concave  mirrour,  which  was  approved  by  Sir  Ifaac, 
and  is  flill  in  good  eftee,m. 

pra&ice.      However,    he  made  the     triving  feveral  improvements  of  his 
beft  ufe  of  the  controverfy,  in  con-    method. 

All 
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All  this  while  he  attended  the  proper  bufmefs  of  his  pro- 
fefforftiip  with- great  diligence,  which  taking  up  the  greatefl 
part  of  his  time,  efpeciaily  in  the  winter  feafon,  hindered  him 
in  the  purfuit  of  his  proper  ftudies  (c).  Thefe,  however, 
Jed  him  to  farther  improvements  in  the  invention  of  Infinite 
Series,  which  he  occafionally  communicated  to  his  intimate 
friend  and  correfpondent,  Mr. 'Collins,  who  might  have  had 
the  pleafure  of  receiving  many  more,  had  not  our  profeflbr's 
life  been  cut  fhort  by  a  fever  in  December  1675,  at  the  age 
of  thirty- fix  years. 

He  poflefled  one,  and  that  the  mod  diftinguifhing  as  well 
as  the  mod  amiable  quality  in  the  character  of  a  true  philofo- 
pher,  he  was  content  with  his  fortune  in  his  profeflbrfhip, 
very  moderate,  and  without  ambitioning  more,  refolved  to 
make  that  agreeable  by  giving  a  reliili  to  fuch  enjoyments  as 
lay  within  his  reach,  a  pleafant  in  fiance  of  which  we  have  in 
a  fmall  treatife,  pubiifhed  by  him  in  1672,  with  the  title  of 
66  The  great  and  new  Art  of  weighing  Vanity,  or  a  difcovery 
<*  of  the  ignorance  and  arrogance  of  the  great  new  Artift, 
"  in  his  pfeudo-philofophical  writings,  to  which  are  annexed 
<{  fome  Tentamina  de  motu  Penduli  et  Projedtorum  :"  i.e. 
Of  the  Motion  of  the  Pendulum,  and  of  Projectiles,  by 
Patrick  Mather,  Archbedel  of  the  Univerfity  of  St.  Andrews. 
That  was  the  name  affumed  by  our  author  on  this  occafion, 
an  account  whereof  he  fent  to  Mr.  Collins  in  thefe  words ; 
"  There  is  (fays  he)  one  mailer  Sinclare,  that  writ  the 
c  Ars  magna  et  nova,'  [the  great  and  new  art!  a  pitiful 
*'  ignorant  fellow,  who  hath  lately  written  horrid  nonfenfe 
"  in  hydroftatics,  and  againft  Mr.  Boyle,  for  weighing  water 
ct  in  water,  and  hath  in  print  abufed  Mr.  Sanders,  a  mafter 
"  in  the  univerfity  here,  a  perfon  very  knowing  in  the  Ma- 
"  thematics,  and  who  refolved  to  get  the  bedel  of  the  uni- 
"  verfity  to  write  againft  him,  and  upon  this  account  hath 
•<s  defired  me  to  write  to  you  for  Stevinus's  Mathematics, 
"  which  I  intreat  you  to  fend,  We  refolve  to  make  excel- 
*{  lent  fport  with  him. 

But  the  moil  finning  part  of  Mr.  Gregory's  character,  is 
that  of  his  mathematical  genius  as  an  inventor.  In  this 

(c)  In  a   letter   dated   May    17,  may  propofe,    and  muft  be  complied 

1671,  he  complains  to   Mr.  Collins,  with,  though  he  was  often  troubled 

that  he  was   then    much    taken  up,  with  great  impertinencies,    fo   that, 

and  had  been  all    the  winter  feafon,  continues  he,    I   have  little   time  to 

both  with  his  public  lectures,  which  fpare   for    thc-fe   ftudies    my    genius 

he  had  twice  a  week,  and  in  refolv-  leads  me  to. 
ing  doubts,    which   any    gentleman 

8        «•»  view, 
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view,  particularly,  he  merits  a  place  in  thefe   memoirs,  and 
therefore,  we  {hall   conclude  this    article,  with  a  lift  of  ths 
moft  remaikable  of  his  inventions.     His  reflecting  Telefcope  ; 
b  urning  Concave   Mirrour ;    his  Quadrature  of    the  Circle, 
by  an  infinite  converging  feries ;  and  his  method  for  transfor- 
mation of  curves  have  been  already  mentioned.     Befides  thefe, 
he  firft  of  any  one  gave  a  geonv  trical   demonftration    of   lord 
Brounker's  feries  for   fquaring   the  Hyperbola,  as  it  had  been 
explained   by    Mercator,      in     his    Logarithmotechnia.       He 
was  likewife  the  firft   who  demonftrated    the   Meridian  Line, 
to   be    analogous  to  a  fcale  of  Logarithmic  Tangents,  of  the 
half  compliment  of  Latitude  (D)  i    he  alfo  invented  and  de- 
rnonftrated   geometrically,     by    the   help   of  the  Hyperbola   a 
very  fvvift  converging;  feries  for  making:  the  Logarithms,  and 

/  CO  O  O 

therefore,   recommended   by  Dr.  Halley,  as   very    proper  for 
practice.     He   alfo   fent   to  Mr.  Collins,    the  folution  of  the 
famous  KLepierian  Problem,  by  an  infinite  Series.     He  found 
out  a  method  of  drawing  Tangents  to  Curves  geometrically, 
without  any  previous  calculations.      He  gave  a  rule   for  the 
dire£l   and   inverfe   method  of  Tangents,  which  {lands  upon 
the   fame   principal   [of  exhauftionsj   with   that  of  Fluxions, 
and  differs  not  much   from  it  in  the  manner  of  application. 
He  likewife  save  a  feries  for  the  length  of  the  Arc  of  a  Cir- 
cle from  the  Tangent,  and  vice  verfa  ;  as   alfo  for  the  fecant 
and  logarithmic  Tangent  and  Secant,  and  vice  verfa.     Thefe, 
with  others,  for  certifying,    or  rneafuring  the    length  of  the 
Elliptic  and  Hyperbolic  Curve:,  were  fent  to  Mr.  Collins,  in 
return   for   fome  received   from   him    of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's, 
and  their  elegancy  being  admirable,   and  above   whatever  he 
had   produced    before,     and    after    the    manner  of  Sir  Ifaac, 
gave  room  to  think   he  had  improved  himfelf  greatly  by  that 
matter,  whofe  example  he  followed,    in   delivering   his  feries 
in  fimple  terms,  independent  on  each  other  (EJ. 

We 

(D)  This   invention    is    of    great  plication,  tedioufnefs,  and  intricacy, 

ufe  in  navigation  ;  and  his  juft  merit  \\-ere    faults    complained     of    in    all 

as  the  firft  inventor  of  the  demonftra-  his  feries    before   he  had    learned   to 

tion  of  it,  was  afterwards  afferted  by  improve  them,  by  a  fight  of  thofe  of 

Dr.  Halley,  who,  however,    at  the  Sirlfaac Newton.  Commerc.  Epiftol. 

fame  time  obferves,    that  it  was  per-  No.  LIT  i. 

formed,  not  without  a  long  train  of  (E)  "We   (hall  here   give  a  lift  of 

confequences,  and    complications   of  his  works,  which  contain  thefe  feve- 

proportions,    whereby   the  evidence  ral  inventions.      ( i )  Optica  Promota, 

of  the  demonftration  was  in  a  great  &c.    edit.   1663,    410.    contains   the 

meafure  loft,  and  the  reader  wearied  confti  uclion    of    his    telefcope.       z. 

before  he  attains  it.       Mifcel    Curio.  Vera  circuli  &  hyperbolae  quidratura, 

vol.  ii.    ijzj'     The   truth  is;  com-  Padua    1667.      It    was  pulifhed   in 
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We  are  allured,  that  at  his  death  he  was  in  purfuit  of  a 
general  method  of  Quadrature,  by  Infinite  Series,  like  that 
of  Sir  Ifaac.  This  appeared  by  his  papers,  which  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  David  Gregory,  who  published 
feveral  of  them;  and  he  himfelf  allured  Mr.  Collins,  he  had 
found  out  the  method  of  making  Sir  Ifaac's  Series ;  who 
thereupon,  concluded  he  muft  have  wrote  a  treatife  upon  it. 
This  encouraged  Mr.  Stewart,  profeflbr  of  Mathematics  in 
Aberdeen,  to  take  the  trouble  of  examining  his  papers,  then 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  David  Gregory,  the  prefent  dean  of 
Chrifl-Church,  Oxford  :  but  no  fuch  treatife  could  be  found, 
nor  any  traces  of  it,  and  the  fame  had  been  declared  before 
by  Dr.  David  Gregory,  whence  it  happens  that  it  is  frill  un- 
known, what  his  method  was  of  making  thofe  feriefes. 
However,  Mr.  Stewart  afErrns,  that  in  turning  over  his 
papers,  he  faw  feveral  curious  ones  upon  particular  fubjecls, 
not  yet  printed.  On  the  contrary,  fome  letters  which  he  faw, 
confirmed  Dr.  David  Gregory's  remark,  and  made  it  evident, 
that  our  author  had  never  compiled  any  treatife,  containing 
the  foundations  of  this  general  method,  a  very  fhort  time  be- 
fore his  death,  fo  that  all  that  can  be  known  about  his 
method,  can  only  be  collected  from  his  letters,  publifhed  in 
the  (hort  hiflory  of  his  Mathematical  Difcoveries,  compiled 
by  Mr.  Collins,  and  his  letters  to  that  gentleman  in  the  Com- 
mercium  Epifiolicum  ;  and  from  thefe  it  appears,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1670,  when  Mr.  Collins  fent  him  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  feries,  for  iquaring  the  Circular  Zone,  it  was 
then  fo  much  above  every  thing  he  comprehended  in  this 
way,  that  after  having  endeavoured  in  vain,  by  comparing  it 
with  feveral  of  his  own,  and  combining  them  together,  to 
difcover  the  method  of  it,  he  concluded  it  to  be  no  legiti- 
mate feries ;  till  being  allured  of  his  miftake  by  his  friend,  he 
went  again  to  work,  and  after  almoft  a  whole  year's  indefa- 
tigable pains,  as  he  acknowledges,  fpent  therein,  he  dif- 
covered  at  laft,  that  it  might  be  deduced  from  one  of  his  own, 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  Logarithms,  wherein  he  had  given  a 
method  for  rinding  the  power  to  any  given  Logarithm,  or  of 

fuch  hafte,  that  he  found  it  neceflary  feveral  letters,  and  papers,  printed 
for  his  reputation,  to  quicken  as  either  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  the  Corn- 
much  as  poflible  the  publication,  mere.  Epiftol.  [oh.  Collins  &  alior. 
with  a  preface,  of  his  third  piece,  1715,  8vo.  and  in  the  Appendis:  to 
Geometriae  pars  univerfalis,  &c,  the  Englifh  edition  of  Dr.  David 
1667,  410.  containing  his  method  of  Gregory's  Elements  of  Optics,  i  735, 
transforming  curves.  The  red  of  &vo,  by  Dr,  Defaguliers, 
his  inventions  make  the  fubjeft  of 
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turning  the  root  of  any  pure  power  into  an  infinite  feries : 
in  the  fame  manner,  viz.  by  comparing  and  combining  his  owrt 
feries  together,  or  elfe  by  deduction  therefrom,  he  fell  upon 
feveral  more  of  Sir  Ifaac's,  as  well  as  others  like  t  m,  in 
which  he  muft  needs  become  daily  more  ready  by  co  tinual 
practice :  and  this  feems  to  have  been  the  utmoil  he  ever  ac- 
tually attained  to,  in  the  progrefs  towards  the  difcovering  any 
univerfal  method  for  thofe  feries.  For  to  fpeak  ingeniouflv, 
he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  conceal  thofe  difcoveries,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  hurry  he  was  in  to  print  his  treatife,  De  vera 
Britain.  Circuli  &  Hyperbolae  Quadratura,  even  before  he  had  well 
revifed  it. 


GREGORY  (DAVID),  nephew  of  the  proceeding, 
was  born  June  24,  1661,  at  the  fame  place,  where  he  alfo 
received  the  fir  ft  grounds  of  his  learning,  but  was  afterwards 
fremoved  to  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts  in  that  univerfity.  The  great  advantage  of  his  uncle's 
papers,  induced  his  friends  to  recommend  the  Mathematics 
to  him,  and  he  had  a  natural  fubtilty  of  genius  which  parti- 
cularly fitted  him  for  that  ftudy,  to  which  he  applied  with 
indefatigable  indu^lry,  and  fucceeded  fo  well  that  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  a^e 
of  three  and  twenty,  and  the  fame  year  he 'published  a  trea- 
tife, entitled,  Exercitauo  Geometrica,  de  dimenfione  figura- 
rum,  Edinb,  1684,  4to,  Wherein  sfluming  the  docl'ine  of 
jndivifibility,  and  the  Arithmetic  of  infinites,  as  already 
Jcnown,  he  explai;  a  method  which  not  only  fuited  his 
uncle's  examples,  left  by  him  without  any  way  of  finding 
them,  but  difcovered  others,  whereby  an  infinite  number  of 
curve-lines,  and  the  areas  contained  between  them  and  right- 
Jinss  (fuch  as  r.o  other  method  then  known  extended  to) 
might  be  meafured. 

He  had  already  feen  fome  hints  of  his  uncle's  papers  con- 
cerning Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  method,  of  which  tie  made  the 
beft  ufe  he  could  (A),  and  the  advantage  he  found  thereby, 

(A)  In  his  Latin  Treatife  of  Prac-  tion  was  printed  Edinburgh  1751, 8vo. 

tical  Geometry,  there  is   a  feries   of  However,    Mr.  Maclaurin's   remark 

his   uncle's,    which   he  recommends  (hews  our  author's    (kill   in  Infinite 

for  fquaring  the   Circle,    though   it  Series   to   be  very   imperfeft,   at  the 

converges  fo  How,  as  to  be  utterly  of  time  of  reading  thofe  leftures,    from 

no  ufe  in  pradlice,  without  fome  fur-  which  the  tracl  was   compiled  after 

ther   artifice.     This    is   obferved    by  his  death  j    and   Mr.  Cotes  of  Cam- 

Ivlr.  Maclaurin,    who    publifhed    an  bridge,   fpoke  flightly  of  his   abilities 

Englifh  translation  of  it  in  1745,  gvo.  in  that  do&rine.     Gen,  Dift.  vol.  iv. 

•with  additions,  and  the  fecond  edi-  p.  444, 
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an  ardent  defire  in  him  to  fee  that  method  published. 
Under  this  impatient  expectation,  the  Principia  was  no  fooner 
out  in  1687,  but  our  author  took  it  in  hand,  and  prefently 
made  himfelf  fo  much  mafler  of  it  (B),  as  to  be  able  to  read 
his  profeflbrial  lectures  upon  the  philofophy  contained  in  it, 
and  caufmg  his  fcholars  to  perform  their  exercifes  for  their 
degrees  upon  feveral  branches  of  it,  became  its  firft  intro- 
ducer into  the  fchools. 

He  continued  at  Edinburgh  till  the  year  1691,  when  hear- 
ing the  news  of  Dr.  Bernard's  intention  to  refio-n  the  Saviliart 

t?  v^ 

profefforfhip  of  Aftronomy  at  Oxford,  he  left  Scotland,  and 
coming  to  London,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  made  his  addreffes  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who 
took  the  firft  opportunity  of  recommending  him  to  Mr,  Flam- 
ftead  [matter  of  the  mathematical  fchool  in  Chrift's  Hofpi- 
tal,  London,]  with  a  letter,  wherein  he  fets  his  mathemati- 
cal merit  above  all  exception  in  thefe  terms :  "  Sir,  it  is  almoli 
"  a  fortnight  fmce  I  intended,  with  Mr.  Paget  arid  another 
"  friend  or  two,  to  have  given  you  a  vifit  at  Greenwich, 
"  but  fending  to  the  Temple  Coffee-houfe,  I  underftood  you 
e<  had  not  been  in  London  of  two  or  three  weeks  before* 
<c  which  made  me  think  you  were  retired  to  your  living  for  si 
<s  time.  The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Gregory,  mathematic 
<e  profefTor  of  Edinburgh  college  in  Scotland,  intended  to 
"  have  given  you  a  vifit  with  us.  You  will  find  him  a  verv 
"  ingenious  perfon,  and  a  good  mathematician,  worth  your 
<*  acquaintance."  In  proceeding,  he  mentions  our  author  as 
a  fit  perfon,  in  cafe  of  Mr.  Flamflead's  death,  to  carry  on  his 
aftronomical  views  (c).  Thus  recommended,  the  royal  aftro- 
nomer  ufed  his  beit  intereft  to  prccure  him  fuccefs  (D)  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  aftronomy-prdfeflbr  this  year, 
having  been  firft  admitted  of  Baliol-coIJege,  and  incorporated 
mafter  of  arts,  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  he  was  created 
doclor  of  phyfic  on  the  i8th  of  the  fame  month.  He  had 
no  relifh  for  the  technical  part  of  his  proTeffion,  and  was  fel- 
dom  feen  in  the  cbfeivatory.  His  genius  lay  more  to  Geo- 

(E)  Among  his  papers  there  was  Mr.  Fiamftead  ;  but  the  royalaflro- 

found  a  commentary  upon  it,  and  we  Homer,     had     alfo    another    motive, 

learn   from   Mr.  Flamftead,  that  liis  which  prompted  him  to  efpoufe  Mr, 

countryman  gave  out  he  had  found  a  Gregory's  intereft.     He  was  particu- 

great   many   errors    therein.       Gen.  lariy  urged  thereto  by  a  peak  he  had 

Di£h  in  Dr.  John  Wallis's  article.  conceived   againft  Dr.   Halley,    who 

(c)   The  whole  letter  is  under  our  was  Mr.  Gregory's  competitor.     See 

author's  article.     Ibid.  Dr.   Halley's   article  in  Biogr.  Brit, 

(D)    Sir    Ifaac's   recommendation  Rein.  (FF). 
BO  doubt  had    its  due  vyeighc  with 
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metry,  and  in  that  way  he  fucceeded  very  well,  both  in  his 
Elements  of  Optics  (E),  and  of  Phyfical  and  Geometrical 
Aftronomy.  This  laft  is  reckoned  his  ma  fie  i  piece,  and  hav* 
ing  finifhed  it  in  I702(p),  he  immediately  engaged  in  carrying 
on  the  noble  defign  of  his  predeceiibr,  Dr.  Bernard,  to  print 
all  the  works  of  the  ancient  mathematicians,  the  firft  fruits  of 
which  appeared  in  an  edition  of  Euclid's  Works  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  folio  the  following  year ;  and  in  the  fame  defign, 
he  afterwards  joined  with  his  colleague,  Dr.  Halley,  in  pre- 
paring an  edition  of  Apollonius's  Conies  Dr.  Bernard  had  left 
materials  for  the  four  firft  books,  which  our  author  undertook 
to  complete,  but  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened 
October  16,  1710.  He  died  at  a  country  retirement  at 
Maidenhead  in  Berkfhire,  and  there  is  a  handfome  marble 
monument  erecled  to  his  memory,  in  St.  Mary's  church  at 
Oxford  (G),  by  his  wife,  whom  he  left  a  widow  with  feveral 
children.  His  eldeft  fon,  David  Gregory,  was  bred  atChrift- 
church  in  Oxford,  and  appointed  regius  profellbr  of  Modern 
Hiitory  in  that  univerfity,  at  the  inititution  thereof  by  king 
George  I.  he  afterwards  commenced  doctor  of  divinity,  and 

fucceeded  to  a   canonry,  and  is   now  [1758!  dean  of  that 

vi 
church. 

Our  profeilbr's  genius  lay  chiefly  in  inventing  new  and 
elegant  demonftrations  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  others. 
For  inftance,  he  gave  the  firft  demonftration  of  that  Curve, 
which  is  well  known  fmce  by  the  name  of  Catenaria,  or  the 
Curve  that  is  formed  by  a  Chain  fattened  at  each  end,  and 
firft  difcovered  that  this  Curve  inverted,  gave  the  form  of  a 
true  and  legitimate  Arch,  all  the  parts  fupporting  each 
other  (H).  There  are  ftveral  other  papers  of  his  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaoiions,  a  lift  of  which,  with  fome  account 
of  the  mod  corifiderable,  may  be  feen  in  Biographia  Britan- 

(E)  It  was  published  in  1695,    in  fcopes,  with   their  feveral  improve-^ 

Latin,  entitled,  Catoptricae  &  Diop-  ments  at  that  time, 

tricas  Sphericae  Ekmenta,  Oxon.Svo.  (F)  It  was  publimed   that  year  in 

and  was  compiled  from  his  lectures,  folio ;  it  was  afterwards  reprinted  in 

read  at  Edinburgh  in  1 684.     In  it  he  quarto    at    Geneva  ;    and    laftly,  in 

gives  the  preference  to  Sir  Ifaac  New-  Englim    by    Mr.   Stone,     1726,    at 

ton's  reflecting  Telefcope,  above  that  Lond.  Svo. 

of  his  uncle  James  Gregory.     It  was  (G)  The  infcription  may   be   feen 

much  efteemed  for  the   neatnefs  and  in  Biogr.  Brit. 

eafinefs  of  the  demonftrations,  and  a  (H)  This  is  printed  in  Phil.  Tranf. 

fecond   edition  in  Englifli  came  out  No.  231.     He  obferves,  that  Arches 

in    1705,    by  Dr.   Browne;    and  a  of  all  other  forms,  in  ftone,  brick, 

third    in    1735,  by  Dr.  Defagulier's,  and  the  like,  are  only   fupported  by 

Who  added  an  Appendix,  containing  including  fome  catenary  curve,  with- 

the  hiftory  of  the  two  refkcling  Tele-  in  the  breadth  of  their  forming  flones. 
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nica  under  his  article.  His  explication  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
method,  to  conftrudt  the  Orbit  of  a  Comet  by  three  accurate 
obfervatioris  is  commended  by  Dr.  Halley. 

GREG  OR. Y  (JOHN),  a  very  learned  divine  of  the 
Englilh  church,  was  born  November  10,  1607,  at  Ao-mon- 
defham  in  Buckinghamfhire.  There  appeared  in  his  infancy 
fuch  a  ftrong  inclination  to  learning,  as  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  fome  perfons  of  the  beft  rank  in  the  town,  and 
his  parents  being  well  refpe&ed  for  their  piety  and  honefty,  it 
was  refolved  to  give  him  a  liberal  education  at  the  univeiTity, 
the  expence  of  which  they  were  not  able  to  fupport.  To 
this  purpofe,  he  was  chofen  at  the  age  of  fifteen  by  Dr.  Crook, 
to  go  with  Sir  William  Drake  to  Chrift-qhurch  in  Oxford, 
whom  he  attended  in  the  ftation  of  a  fervitor,  and  he  was  foon 
after  retained  by  Sir  Robert  Crook  in  the  fame  capacity  :  Dr. 
George  Morley,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Winchester,  was  their 
tutor.  Mr.  Gregory  made  the  beft  ufe  of  this  favour,  and 
applied .fo  clofely  to  his  ftudies,  that  he  became  almoft  a  pro- 
digy for  learning.  He  took  his  firft  degree  in  arts  in  1628, 
and  commenced  mafter  in  1671  ;  about  which  time  entering 
into  holy  orders,  the  dean,  Dr.  Brian  Duppa,  gave  him  a 
chaplain's  place  in  that  cathedral.  In  1634,  he  publifhed  a 
fecond  edition  of  Sir.  Thomas  Ridley's  (A)  View  of  the  Civil 
and  Ecclefiaftical  Law  with  notes ;  this  piece  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  brought  our  author's  merit  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  :  the  notes  {hewing  him  well  verfed  in  the  hiftori- 
cal,  ecclefiaftical,  ritual,  and  oriental  learning,  .and  a  con- 
fideiable  mafter  in  the  Saxon,  French,  Italian,  Spanifh,  and 
all  the  eaftern  languages.  All  thefe  acquifitions  were  the 
pure  fruit  of  his  own  induftry,  for  he  had  no'affiftance,  only 
for  the  Hebrew  tongue,  wherein  Mr.  John  Dod,  the  deca- 
logift  (B),  gave  him  fome  directions.  His  merit  engaged  the 
further  kindnefs  of  Dr.  Duppa,  and  when  that  prelate  was 
promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Chichefler  in  1638,  he  made 
Mr.  Gregory  his  domeftic  chaplain,  and  fome  time  after  gave 
him  a  prebend  in  that  church.  His  patron  alfo  continued  his 
favours  after  his  tranflation  to  the  fee  of  SaKibury  in  1641, 
when  hefeated  him  in  a  liall  in  that  cathedral. 

(A)  Thomas  Ridley  was  bred  at  Abbot.     Ke  died  January  23,  i6zg. 

King's-coliege,    Cambridge,    became  (B)   So   called  from  an  Expofuicn 

thence  mafter  of  Eton-fchooi,    after-  wrote  by  him,  together  with  Robert 

wards  one  of  the  matters  in  Chancery,  Cleaver,     another   Puritan    minister, 

chancellor  to  the  bifliop  of  Winchef-  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 
ter;   and  vicar-general  to   archbifhop 
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But  he  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  thefe  preferments  long  ; 
being  a  firm  loyalift,  as  well  us   his  patron,  he  was  deprived 
of  both    by  the  iniquity   of  the  times,  whence  he  was  re- 
duced fome  years  before  h,s  death   to  great   difrrefs.    In  thefe 
circumftancef,  he  was  taken  into  the  houfe  of  one  Sutton,  to 
vvhofe  fon  he  had  been  tutor  ;    this  was  an  obfcure  ale-houfe 
on  Kidlington-green  near  Oxford,    where   he    lived   in  great 
Wood's       retirednefs  till  his  death,  which  happened  March    13,    1646: 
Athcn.        occafioned  by   an  hereditary  gout,  with  which  he  had  been 
Oxen.         troubled  for  above  twenty  years,  and  which  at  laft  feized  his 
~lf     ftomach.     His  corps  was  carried   to  Oxford,  and  interred,  at 
Life  of        l^e  expence  of   fome  friends,    in   that  cathedral.     He    was 
j.  Gregory,  honoured   with  the  acquaintance   and   favour  of  the  greateft 
prefixed  to    men  of  the  2ge5  anc|  held  a  correfpondence  with  feveral  emi- 
P°\Aork?.nent  Perf°ns  abroad,    as  well  Jews  and  Jefuits,    as   others. 
We  fhall  give  a  lift  of  his  other  works  below  (c). 

(c)  Thefe  are,    T.  Notes  and  oh-  inferred  in  the  Critic!  Sacri.     2.  Gre- 

fervations  on  fome  pailages  of  Scrip-  g°rii  Pofthuma  ;    or  certain  learned 

ture,    publifhed    a    Jit'le   before    his  trades  written  by  John  Gregory,  &c. 

death  in  1646,410.      It  \vas  reprint-  Lond.    1650;     and   again    in    1664.. 

ed  in  1660.    166;;.    1671.    1683.  in  t6~i>  1683,  4to. 
4to.  and   tranflated  into  Latin,  and 

GREGORY  (NAZIANZEN),  was  born  in  the  year  324, 
about  the  tirr.e  of  the  ereat  Nicene  Council,  in  a  country- 
houfe  of  his  father's  at  Azi.nzum,  an  obfcure  village  belong- 
ing to  Nazianzum,  a  town  of  the  fecond  Cappadocia,  fitu- 
ated  in  a  poor,  barren,  unpleaiant,  and  unhealthy  country. 
His  parents  were  perfons  of  the  better  rank,  and  no  lefs  emi- 
nent for  their  virtues  :  his  father,  whofe  name  was  alfo  Gre- 
gory, had  been  educated  in  an  odd  fort  of  religion,  called 
Hypfiftarianifm  (A),  to  which,  being  the  religion  of  his  an- 
ceitors,  he  was  a  bigot  in  his  younger  years,  and  the  defert- 
ing  it,  not  only  loft  him  the  kindnefs  of  his  friends,  but 
eftranged  him  from  his  mother,  and  put  him  off  from  his 
eftate,  which,  however,  he  bore  with  great  chearfulnefs  for 
the  fake  of  chriftianity,  to  which  he  was  converted  by  his 
wife,  though  not  without  the  help  of  an  emphatical  dream  ; 

(A)  This  was  a  kind  of  Samari-  from   fome  kind  of  meats,  but  dif- 

tan  mixture,    made  up  of  Judadfm  owned  circumcifion.  They  pretended 

and  Paganifm,  or  rather  fome  feleft  to  wcrfhip  no  other  deity,  but  the  al- 

rites  of  each.      With  the  Gentiles,  mighty,    fupreme,    and    moft    high 

they  did  honour  to  fire  and  burning  God,    whence    they    aflumed    their 

lights,  but  rejecting  idol?,  and  facri-  tharacleriflic  abovcmentioned,  v\ir»s 

fkes  ;  with   the  Jews  they  obferved  fignifying,  The  Moft  High, 
the  fabbath,  and  a  ftrift  abstinence 

he 
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he  was  afterwards  made  bimop  of  Nazianzum,  being  the 
fecond  who  fat  in  that  chair,  where  he  behaved  with  great 
prudence  and  diligence. 

Nor  was  four  author's  mother  lefs  eminent  for  her 
fex ;  defcended  of  a  pious  family,  fhe  was  herfelf  for 
piety  the  wonder  of  her  age,  infornuch,  that  this  fon  was  the 
pure  effect  of  her  prayers,  and  of  a  vow  to  devote  him  to 
God,  therein  following  the  example  of  Hannah :  and  as  in 
that  cafe,  the  Deity  here  alfo,  not  only  gratified  her  importu- 
nity, but  was  pleafed  in  a  vifion  to  communicate  to  her  both 
the  fbape  of  the  child  (he  fhould  bear,  and  the  name  by 
which  he  was  to  be  called,  and  upon  his  birth,  fhe  was  careful 
to  perform  her  vow. 

Thus  advantageoufly  born,  he  proved  a  child  of  pregnant 
parts,  by  which,  and  the  advantage  of  a  domeftic  inftitution 
under  the  difcipline  and  government  of  his  parents,  he  foon 
outftript  his  contemporaries  in  learning.  Nature  had  formed 
him  of  a  grave  and  ferious  temper,  fo  that  his  ftudies  were 
not  obflrucled  by  the  little  fports  and  pleafures  of  youth. 
After  fome  time  he  travelled  abroad  for  his  farther  improve- 
ment ;  in  this  rout,  the  n"rft  ftep  he  took  was  to  Csfarea, 
and  having  rifted  the  learning  of  that  univeifity,  he  travel- 
led to  Casfarea  Philippi  in  Paleftine,  where  fome  of  the  moft 
celebrated  matters  of  that  ao;e  refided,  and  where  Eufebius 

O  J 

then  fat  bifhop  ;  here  he  fludied  under  the  famous  orator 
Thefpafias,  and  had  among  other  fellow  pupils,  Euzoi'us» 
afterwards  the  Arian  bifhop  of  that  place.  He  applied  him- 
felf  particularly  to  the  fludy  of  Rhetoric,  minding  the  ele- 
gance, not  the  vanity  and  affectation,  which  then  too  much 
affe&ed  that  profeiTion.  Hence  he  removed  to  Alexandria, 
whofe  fchools  were  famous  next  thofe  of  Athens,  which  he 
defigned  for  his  lad  ftage,  and  in  order  thereto,  went  aboard 
a  fhip  belonging  to  ./Egina,  an  ifland  not  far  from  Athens, 
the  mariners  whereof  were  his  familiar  acquaintance;  but  it 
being  about  the  middle  of  November,  a  feafon  for  rough 
weather,  they  were  taken  with  a  frorm  in  the  road  near  Cy- 
prus, and  the  cafe  was  become  defperate,  when  fuddenly  the 
tempeft  ceafed  by  the  prayers  of  our  author.  Thus  miracu- 
loufly  preferved,  he  arrived  fafe  at  Athens,  where  he  was 
joyfully  entertained,  his  great  abilities  rendering  him  the  ad- 
miration both  of  the  fcholars  and  profefTors  in  that  celebrated 
univerfity  ;  here  he  commenced  a  friendfhip  with  St.  Baiil  (B), 
the  great  companion  of  his  life ;  here  too  he  fell  into  the  ac- 

(s)  He  had  probably  known  him  before  at  C^farea,     Cave. 
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quaintance  of  Julian,  afterwards  emperor  and  apoftate,  an 
event  which  was  now  remarkably  foretold  by  our  author ; 
here  alfo  he  was  vifited  in  a  vifion  by  two  ladies,  who  called 
themfelves  Wifdorn  and  Chaftity,  and  in  a  familiar  embrace 
told  him,  they  were  fent  by  God  to  take  up  their  rcfidence  in 
his  foul,  where  he  had  prepared  them  fo  neat  and  pleafant  an 
habitation. 

After  the  departure  of  his  friend,  Nazianzen  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  fludents,  to  undertake  the  profeffor's  place  of 
Rhetoric,  and  he  fat  in  that  chair  with  great  applaufe  for  a 
little  while  ;  but  being  now  thirty  years  of  age,  and  much 
follicited  by  his  parents  thereto,  he  returned  home,  taking  his 
journey  by  land  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  met  with  his 
brother  Caefarius,  juft  then  arrived  from  Alexandria,  fo  ac- 
complifhed  in  all  the  polite  learning  of  that  age,  and  efpc- 
cially  in  phyfic,  which  he  had  made  his  particular  ftudy,  that 
he  had  not  been  there  long,  before  he  had  public  honours  de- 
creed him,  matches  propofed  from  noble  families,  the  dignity 
of  a  fenator  offered  him,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  emperor,  to  intreat  him,  that  though  the  city  at 
that  time  wanted  no  learned  men  in  any  faculty,  yet  this 
might  be  added  to  all  its  other  glory,  to  have  Caefarius  for  its 
phyfician  and  inhabitant.  But  Nazianzen's  influence  pre- 
vailed againft  all  thefe  temptations,  and  the  two  brothers  re- 
turned home  together,  to  the  great  juy  of  their  aged 
parents. 

Nazianzen  now  thought  it  time  to  make  g;ood  a  vow  made 
by  him,  toconfecrate  himfelf  toGod  by  Baptifm  ;  and  prefently 
afterwards  he  was  ordained  a  prefbyter ;  this  was  done  by  his 
father,  to  make  him  more  ufeful  to  himfelf,  and  there  foon 
happened  an  occafion  for  that  help.  Gregory,  the  father, 
among  jeveral  of  the  eaftern  bifhops,  had  received  a  creed 
compofed  by  a  convention  at  Conftantinople,  anno  CCCLIX. 
wherein  the  word  Confubftantial  b-ing  laid  afide,  that  article 
was  exprefied  thus :  "  That  the  Son  was  in  all  things  like  the 
"  Father,  according  to  the  Scriptures."  Hereupon,  the 
monks  of  Cappadocia  denying  him  communion,  were  fol- 
lowed therein  by  a  great  part  of  the  people.  Nazianzen, 
therefore,,  beftirred  himfelf  to  make  up  this  breach.  He  firft 
convinced  his  father  of  the  error,  which  he  found  him  as 
ready  to  recant  and  give  public  fatisfaction  to  the  people  ; 
then  he  dealt  with  the  other  party,  whom  he  foon  prevailed 
with  to  be  reconciled,  and  to  bind  all  with  a  lading  cement, 

V  C* 

be    made   en    this    cccafion    his  firft  Oration,    concerning 
Peace. 

Julian 
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Julian  was  now  got  into  the  throne,  and  in  order  to  fup-  / 
prefs    and    ftifle   chriftianity,    publifhed    a   Jaw,    prohibiting 
Chriftians  not  only  to  teach  fchools,  but  to  be  taught  the 
books  and  learning  of  the  Gentiles.     The   defeat  of  this  de- 
fign,  next  to   the  two  Apollinarii  in  Syria,  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Nazianzen,  who  upon  this  occafion  compofed  a  good  part 
of  his  poems,  comprehending  all   forts   of  divine,  grave  and 
ferious  fubjects   in  all  kinds  of  poetry  (c),  by  which  means 
the  chriftian  youth  of  P.ofe  times  were  completely  furnifhed, 
and  found  no  want  of  thofe  heathen  authors  that  were1  taken 
from  them.      Julian   afterwards  coming   to  Casfarea,  in  the 
road    to  his  Perfian  expedition,  one  party  of  the  army  was 
quartered  atNazianzum,  where  the  commander  peremptorily 
required  the  church  (which  the  elder  Gregory  had  not  long 
fince  built)  to  be  delivered  to  him.      But  the  old  man  ftoutly 
oppofed  him,  daily  aflembling   the  people   therein   to  public 
prayers,  who  were  fo  affected  with  the  common  caufe,  that 
the  ofHcer  was  forced  to  retire  for  his  own  fafety.     Julian  be- 
ing {lain  not  long  after,  Nazianzen  publifhed  two  inveclive 
orations  againfthim,  which  are  at  once  remarkable  proofs  of 
his  wit  and  eloquence,  and    no  lefs  fo  of    the  abufe  of  thefe  ' 
talents  by  too  much  virulence  and  acrimony. 

Having  by  Julian's  death,  obtained  fome  refpite  from  public 
concerns,  he  made  a  vifit  to  his  friend  Bafil,  who  was  then  in 
a  monaftic  foiitude  upon  a  mountain  in  Pontus,   whether  he 
had  often  follicited  Nazianze'n's  company.      The  latter  was 
naturally  inclined  to  fuch  a  courfe  of  life,  and  always  looked 
upon  his  entering  into  orders,  as  a  kind  of  force  and  tyranny 
put  upon  him,  which  he  could  hardly  digeft  ;  yet  he  knew 
not  how  to  defert  his  parents.     But  his  brother  Caefarius  be- 
ing now  returned  from- court,  where  he  had  been  for  feme 
years,   with  a  purpofe  to  fix  in  his  profeflion  at  home,  gave 
him  an  opportuniry  to  indulge  his  inclination,  whereupon  he 
prefently  betook  himfelf  to  his  old  companion,  with  whom  he 
ipent  feveral  years  in  that  foiitary  recefs,  palling  the  time  in 
watching,  weeping,  fading,  and'  all  the  feveral  acts  of  mor- 
tification. 

He  was  thus  emp'oyed'when  the  neceflity  of  affairs  at  home, 
forcibly  raviihed  him  from  his  fweet  retirement  in  theie  fortu- 
nate iflands  (DJ.  His  father  ftoopt  under  the  infirmities  of 

G  4  age, 

(c)  Among  other  poems  he  com-  (D)  So  they  were  called  by  our 
pofed  a  tragedy,  called  Chrifius  pa-  author,  apparently  both  becaufe  the 
tiens,  befides  fome  Epics,  which  may  place  was  naturally  fitted  for  foiitude 
well  be  reckoned  among  the  claflics,  and  contemplation,  and  as  it  was  a 
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,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  attend  his  charge,  prevailed 
\vith  him  to  come  home  ;  he  returned  about  Eatter,  and  pub- 
lifhed  a  large  apologetic  in  excule  of  his  flight,  which  had 
been  much  cenfured.  He  had  not  been  long  entered  upon  his 
charge  of  afliltant  to  his  father,  when  the  family  had  the 
misiortune  to  lofe  his  brother  Caefarius,  who  departed  this 
life  foon  after  the  terrible  earthquake  that  happened  in  Bithy- 
nia,  October  11,  358  (E).  This  affliclion  was  prefently 
followed  by  another  in  refpecl  to  <»ur  author,  an  affliction 
which  he  often  bewails  as  the  created  inquietude  of  his 
Jife. 

Valens  the  emperor,  had  divided  Cappadocia  into  two 
provinces,  and  conftitutcd  Tycena,  the  metropolis  of  the  fe- 
cond,  by  which  means  Anthymus  bifhop  of  that  fee,  fet  up 


fjtuation  romanticly  delightful.  Be- 
ing a  high  mountain  clothed  with  a 
thick  wood  of  various  kinds  of  trees. 
Nature  had  formed  it  into  a  kind  of 
peninfula,  and  fortified  it  wuh  bul- 
warks on  every  fide.  Two  parts  w  n  e 
fecured  by  deep  and  unapproachable 
v^llies,  a  third  by  a  river,  which 
iffuing  from  fprines  about  it,  falling 
thence  from  a  precipice,  was  a  fure 
wall  on  that  fide  ;  on  the  other,  was 
a  ragged  and  naked  rock,  which 
joining  to  the  valley  cut  oft"  all  ave- 
nues that  way  ;  tli'f.  was  but  one 
jM'Thge  ro  it,  and  that  toofecurcd  by 
thofe  who  lived  within.  It  was  on 
moft  prominent  point  of  this 
mountnin,  that  St.  Baiil  had  fixed 
his  cell,  whence  there  was  an  eafy 
and  c'elielvfui  profptcr,  both  into 
the  valley  below,  and  upon  the 
hb.-imng  river,  \vhich  flowing 
"  ".ii  a  rapid  ftream,  and  da/hing  it- 
fe!f  againft  the  rocks,  that  oppofed 
its  paffjge,  at  once  gratified  both  the 
tye  and  the  ear.  Nor  wanted  there 
other  divertifements  :  For  as  the 
river  afforded  plenty  of  excellent 
fi;T),  and  the  adjoining  hills,  conve- 
nt ncy  for  fport  and  game,  fo  the 
birds  from  the  woods  charmed  the 
ear  with  untaught  mufic  ;  while  the 
•  was  ravifhed  in  ftrerching  it's 
view  over  the  plains,  embroidered 
xvith  a  natural  tapeftry  of  herbs  and 
flqvyerf, 


(E)  This  gentleman,  vvbofe  fet- 
tling firfl  at  hoqie  has  been  already 
mentioned,  returned  to  Conftanti- 
nople  at  the  invitation  of  the  empe- 
ror Julian,  who  made  him  firft  his 
archiater,  and  after  fevtral  other 
honours  and  offices,  raifed  him  to  be 
his  treafurer.  In  the  mean  time  he 
tried  all  ways  ot  promifes,  threats 
and  arguments,  to  convert  him  to 
papanifm,  but  all  in  vain  5  and  when 
Julian  was  abfent,  preparing  for  his 
Perfian  expedition,  Csfarius  return- 
ed home  ;  but  went  back  to  court  a- 
bout  two  years  afterwards,  when 
Valens  was  advanced  to  the  eafiern 
empire,  who  rcfloted  him  to  his  for- 
mer office  of  treafurer  of  the  impe- 
rial rents,  Comes  rerum  privatarum, 
in  which  capacity,  there  is  a  refcript 
to  him,  yet  extant  in  the  Theodo- 
fian  Code.  In  the  execution  thereof, 
he  went  into  Eythynia,  where  he 
narrowly  efcaped  perifhing  in  that 
fatal  earthquake,  which  overturned 
the  city  of  Nice.  Soon  after  this, 
at  his  brother's  earneft  importunity 
returning  home,  he  fell  Tick,  and 
died;  leaving  a  confiderable  eftate, 
which  hs  bequeathed  all  to  the  poor. 
In  parts,  learning,  and  virtues,  he 
was  equal  to  any,  fuperior  to  mofl 
at  that  time  ;  fo  that  after  his  death, 
he  was  inverted  with  the  honour  of  a 
faint,  and  his  name  has  found  a 
place  in  the  mai ecologies  of  the 
church. 

for 
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for  a  metropolitan,  and  laid  claim  to  the  churches  within, 
that  province,  formerly  dependant  upon  the  fee  of  Caefarea. 
Bafil  refented  the  injury,  and  in  order  to  remedy  it,  fet  up 
fome  new  bifhoprics,  and  among  the  reft  Seiima,  a  town  ly- 
ing within  trie  verge  of  the  fecond  Cappadocia,  between 
Caefarea  and  Tycena  ;  a  trufty  friend  in  this  ftation,  would 
mightily  fecure  his  intereft,  and  keep  a  fair  decorum  between 
him  and  Anthymus.  He  therefore  propofes  the  affair  to  his 
friend  Gregory,  which  he  rejecting  with  contempt,  there 
grew  a  (harp  literary  conteft  between  them  ;  till  at  length,  at 
the  interceffion  of  his  aged  father,  Nazianzan  yielded,  and 
was  accordingly  ordained  bifhop  of  Sefima,  anno  371. 

Anthymus  quickly  heard  of  the  ordination,  and  made  a 
vifit  to  Nazianzen,  to  try  to  bring  over  our  new  bifhop  to 
his  party.  Nazianzen  flood  firm  in  vindicating  the  honour 
of  the  fee  of  Caefarea;  but  being  highly  diffatisfied  with  what 
he  had  done,  never  fo  much  as  once  honoured  his  fee  with 
his  preience,  nor  performed  any  one  minifterial,  or  epifcopal 
ad  in  it :  the  truth  is,  it  was  a  place  that  had  little  in  it  to 
invite  him  ;  it  was  a  paltry  inconfiderable  town,  clofe  and 
narrow,  fuuate  upon  the  great  roads,  the  common  ftage, 
where  all  the  public  horfes  and  carriages  were  lodged,  the 
air  unwholefome,  the  foil  barren  and  deftitute  of  water,  the 
people  inconftant  and  vagrants,  the  place  perpetually  full  of 
noife  and  fmoke,  and  dult  and  filth  ;  fo  that  he  could  not  but 
look  upon  Ins  being  fent  thither,  as  a  condemnation  to  a  prifon 
or  a  dungeon;  and  it  highly  aggravated  the  unkindnefs,  that 
when  Bafil  had  above  fifty  fees  in  his  province,  he  fhould 
pick  out  this  on  purpofe,  and  create  it  for  fo  dear  a  friend  : 
And  after  all,  if  he  would  have  gone  thither,  he  could 
not,  for  upon  refufal  of  fubmiffion,  and  denying  to  defert 
Bafil,  Anthymus  had  feized  upon  it,  fo  that  there  could  be 
no  profpccT:  of  his  refiding  there  with  any  tolerable  comfort, 
or  even  fo  much  as  fafety  of  his  life. 

In  thefe  circumflances,  he  retired  to  an  hofpital  feated  in  a 
folitary  place,  whence,  however,  he  was  foon  drawn  by  the  im- 
portunities of  his  father,  to  undertake  the  coadjutorfhip  of  the 
church  of  Nazianzen  ;  one  of  the  firft  things  after  his  coming 
there,  was  probably  his  making  their  peace  with  the  governor,  who 
had  been  greatly  offended  by  their  refufal  to  pay  fome  heavy 
taxes  laid  upon  them.  This  fubjecl  he  is  faid  to  have 
managed  with  fo  much  eloquence  and  ftrength  of  reafon,  that 
\\ere  nothing  elfe  of  his  extant,  the  fpeech  alone,  which  he 
made  on  this  occafion,  was  enough  to  fhew  that  he  had  been 
of  the  matter  orators  of  that  age.  About  this  time  died 
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of  a  malignant  fever,  his  fitter  Gorgonia,  whofe  funeral  fer- 

mon  he  preached  (F)  ;  as  he  did  alfo  that  of  his  father,  the 

aged  bimop  of  Nazianzen,  who  died  not  long  after,  being 

then  near  one  hundred  years  old,    having  fat  forty-five  years 

biihop   of  that  place  (G).     In  the  conclufion  of  this   latter 

oration,  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  his  mother  Norma,  to  fup- 

port  her  mind  under  fo  great  a  lofs.       And  the  confolations 

were  proper  and  fcafonable:  for  the  good  woman,  thus  deprived 

of  the  main  ftaff  of  her  life,  and  herfelf  ready   to   drop  into 

the  grave,  being  nearly  of  equal  years  to  her  hulband,  expired 

as  may  probably  be  conjectured  foon  after  (H). 

By  thefe  breaches  in  the  family  Nazianzen  was  fufficient- 
ly  weaned  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  though  he  was 
not  able  to  procure  a  fucceflbr  to  his  father,  he  refolved  to  throw 
up  his  charge,  and  accordingly  retired  to  Seleucia,  famous 
for  the  temple  of  St.  Thercia,  the  virgin-martyr,  where,  in  a 
monaflery  of  devout  virgins  dedicated  to  that  faint,  he  con- 
tinued a  long  time,  and  did  not  return  till  the  death  of  St. 
Bafil ;  whom,  to  his  great  trouble  he  could  not  attend  in  his 
Jaft  hours,  being  himfeif  confined  by  ficknefs.  About  this 
time,  he  was  fummoned  to  a  council  at  Antioch,  holden 
anno  378,  to  confider  how  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  the  em- 

(F)  She  was  the  wife  of  Vitalian,  father  built  from  the  ground,  repre- 
a  gentleman  in  thofe  parts,  by  whom  fenting  it  not  only  as  a  very  neat  and 
fhehad  fever'al  children.    Her  charac-  beautiful,  but  a  ftately  and  magnifi- 
ter,  which  in  general  was  that  of  a  cent  edifice,  elegantly  adorned  with 
pious  and    charitable  lady,    may  be  columns  and  porticoes,  and  with  all 
feen  at  length,  as  drawn  by  her  bro-  forts  of  curioEs  fculpture  and  archi- 
ther   in   his  eleventh  oration   among  teclure.   affuring  us,  that  though  he 
his  works  ;    where    he  relates   thefe  took   in    the   contributions     of    the 
two    particulars    of    her,    that    fhe  people,  yet  the  main  of  it  was  done 
would  not  fuffer  a  phyfician  to  touch  at  his  own  charge.     Orat.  xix. 

her  in  her  illnefs,  and  that  the  day  of         (H)  Our   author    made    alfo   her 

her  death   was  revealed  to  her  in  a  funeral    oration,    where    having  ob- 

vifion.  ferved   that   the   family    owed    their 

(G)  His  great  age  betrayed  him  to  chriftianity  to  her,  he  tells  us,  that 
many  infirmities,  and  as  he  approach-  fhe  was  a  faithful  wife,  and   an   ex- 
etl  nearer  his  end,  he  had  feldom  any  cellent    mother,     not    affecting    fine 
intermiflion  from  acute  pains,  except  cloaths,  and  refpectful  to  the  clergy  5 
while    he    was    engaged  in   public  that  fhe  fpent  the  time  fpared  from 
ininiltrations,  at  which  times  he  had  dorneftic  duties  in  watching,  fafiing, 
perfect  eafe.     His  flriclnefs  and  fo-  praying,     and   pfalm-finging,    night 
briety,  juftice  and  integrity,  his  firm-  and  day  ;    that    fhe   was   extremely 
nefs  in  the  orthodox  faith,  and  his  diftant  from  all  impurity,  fo  that  fhe 
knowledge  in  the  fcripturts,    though  would  never  fpit  upon  the  pavement 
wanting  the  advantage  of  education,  in  the  church,  nor  converfe  with  the 
are  all  celebrated  by  his  fon.     Who  gentile  ladies  out  of  it,  though   her 
likewife   gives   a  defcription   of  the  neareft  relations. 

church    of  Nazianzum,    which  the 
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peror's  late  edicl  for  tolerating  the  Catholics,  in  order  to  fup- 
prefs  Arianifm  5  and  being  ordered  by  the  council  to  fix  him- 
felf  for  that  purpofe  at  Constantinople,  he  prefently  repaired 
to  that  metropolis  of  the  eaftern  empire,  and  took  up  his 
lodging  with  one  of  his  own  relations,  whom  Barontos 
not  improbably  fiippofes  to  be  Nicobulus,  who  had  married 
Alypiana,  one  of  his  fifter  Gorgonia's  daughters. 

Here   he  found   the  Catholic   intereft  at   the  loweftebb; 
The  Arians,   favoured  by  Valens,  had  pofiefied  themfelves  of 
all  the  churches,    and    carried  things  with  fo  high   a  hand, 
that  fcarce  any  of  the  Orthodox  durft  avow  their  Faith.     He 
firit  preached   in  his  lodgings  to  thofe  that   repaired  thither, 
and  the  congregation  foon  growing   numerous,  his  kinfman 
freely  beftovved  his  houfe,  which  was  immediately  confecrated 
by  Nazianzen,  under  the  name  of  the  church  of  Anaftafia, 
or  the  Refurreclion,  becaufe  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  in  that 
city  had  been  hitherto  oppreiled  and  ftified,    here  Teemed   to 
have  its  refurre&ion.     The  opposition  he  met  with  ferved  to 
increafe  his  fame,  together  with  the  number  of  his  auditors, 
and  even  drew  admirers  and   followers  from   foreign  parts  ; 
among  whom  St.  Jerom   lately  ordained   prefbyter,  came  on 
purpofe  to  put  himfelf  under  his  tutelage  and  difcipline,  ant 
honour  which  Jerom  glories  in  at  every  turn.   As  the  Catholics 
grew  more  confiderable  they  chofe  him   for  their  bifhop,  and 
the  choice  was  confirmed  by  Meletus  of  Antioch,   and  Peter 
who  fucceeded  Athanafius  at  Alexandria  ;    but  he  was  op- 
pofed   by  the  Arians,  who  confecrating  Maximus,  a  famous 
Cynic  philofopher  and  ChrifHan,  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.     The  Arian  bifbop,  however,  was  at  length  forced 
to  retire,  and  his   fucceffor  Demophilus  was  depofed   by  the 
emperor  Theodofius,  who  directed  an  edicl:  to  the  people  of 
Constantinople,   dated  February  27,   380,    re-eftablifhing  the 
Orthodox  Faith  ;  and  afterwards  coming  thither  in  perfon,  he 
treated  Nazianzen  with  all  poiTible  kindnefs  and  reipecr,  and 
appointed  a  day  for  his  initallment  in  the  fee. 

But  this  ceremony  was  deferred  for  the  prefent  at  his  own 
requeft,  and  falling  fick  foon  afterwards,  he  was  visited  by 
great  crowds  of  his  friends,  who  departing  when  they  had 
made  their  compliments,  there  {laid  behind  a  young  man- 
with  a  pale  look,  long  hair,  in  fqualid  and  tattered  deaths, 
who  ftanding  at  the  bed's  feet,  made  all  the  dumb  figns  of  the 
bittereft  forrow  and  lamentation.  Nazianzen  ftarted  a  little, 
afked  him  "  Who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  what  he 
44  wanted  ?  '  To  which  he  returned  no  anfwer,  but  expreficd 
fo  much  the  more  paffion  and  refentment,  howling,  wringing 
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his  hands  and  beating  his  breafi,  infomuch  that  the  bifhop 
himfelf  was  moved  to  tears  ;  being  at  length  plucked  afide  by 
force,  one  who  flood  by,  told  the  bifhop,  "  This,  Sir,  is 
"  the  aiTaflln,  whom  fome  had  fuborned  to  murder  you,  and 
**  had  effectually  done  it,  had  not  providence  interpofed  to 
**  hinder  him,  his  confcience  has  fallen  foul  upon  him,  and 
he  is  here  come  ingenuoufly  to  confefs  his  fault,  and  to  beg 
your  pardon."  The  bifhop  replied,  "  Friend,  God  Al- 
mighty be  propitious  to  you,  his  gracious  prefervation  of 
me  obliges  me  freely  to  forgive  you ;  the  defperate  attempt 
you  defigned  has  made  you  mine,  nor  do  I  require  any 
other  reparation  than,  that  from  henceforth  you  defert 
*6  your  party,  and  fincerely  give  up  yourfelf  to  God." 

Theodofius  being  highly  follicitous  about  the  peace  of  the 
church,  fummoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Conftantinople  in 
May,  anno  382.  This  is  called  the  fecond  General  Council, 
which  began  with  vacating  Maximus  the  Cynic's  title  and 
ordination  to  that  fee,  and  eftablifhing  Nazianzen  in  it.  In 
this  council  the  Nicene  Creed  was  ratified,  and  becaufe  there- 
in the  article  concerning  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  but  barely  men- 
tioned, which  was  now  become  one  of  the  prime  controver- 
fies  of  the  age,  and  for  the  determination  whereof  the  coun- 
cil had  been  principally  fummonetl ;  the  fathers  now  drew  up 
an  explanatory  creed,  compofed,  as  is  faid,  by  Gregory  of 
NifTen,  and  is  the  creed,  which  in  our  Liturgy,  takes  place 
under  the  name  of  the  NJCENE  CREED.  The  fee  of  Con- 
ftantinople, was  alfo  now  placed  next  in  precedence  to  that  of 
Rome.  Our  author  carried  a  oreat  fway  in  that  council, 
•where  all  things  went  on  fmoothly,  till  at  laft  they  fell  into 
difturbances  on  the  following  occafion. 

There  had  been  a  fchifm  for  fome  time  in  the  church  of 
Antioch,  occafioned  by  the  ordination  of  two  bifhops  to  that 
lee,  and  one  of  thefe  named  Melitus,  happening  to  die  before 
the  end  of  the  council,  Nazianzen  propoled  to  continue  the 
other  named  Paulinus,  then  grown  old,  for  his  life.  But  a 
ftrong  party  being  made  for  one  Flavianus,  prefbyter  of  the 
church  ;  thefe  Jaft  carried  it,  and  not  content  with  that,  re- 
iolved  to  deprive  their  grand  oppofer  of  his  feat  at  Conftanti- 
nople, to  prevent  which  he  made  a  formal  rcfignation  to  the 
emperor,  and  went  to  his  paternal  eftate  at  Nazianzum,  re- 
folving  never  to  epifcopize  any  more  ;  infomuch,  that  though 
at  his  return,  he  found  the  fee  of  Nazianzum,  ftill  vacant, 
and  over-run  with  the  herefy  of  Apollinarius,  yet  he  pertina- 
cioufly  refifted  all  intreaties,  that  were  made  to  take  that 
charge  upon  him.  And  when  he  was  fummoned  to  the  re- 
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aflembling  of  the  council  the  following  year,  he  refufed  to 
give  his  attendance,  and  even  did  not  ftick  to  cenfure  all 
fuch  meetings  as  factions,  and  governed  by  pride  and  ambi- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  he  wrote 
letters  to  the  Roman  Praetorian  PrsefecT:,  and  the  Conful ; 
aiTuring  them,  that  though  he  had  withdrawn  himfelf  from 

C?  •*  o 

public  affairs,  it  was  not,  as  fome  imagined,  from  any  dif- 
content  for  the  lofs  of  the  great  place  he  had  quitted  -3  and  that 
he  would  not  abandon  the  common  interefts  of  religion:  that 
his  retirement  was  a  matter  of  choice  more  than  necellity,  and 
was  to  him  a  moft  welcome  and  happy  opportunity,  wherein 
he  took  as  great  pleafure,  as  a  man  that  has  been  toffej  in  a 
long  ftorm  at  fea,  does  in  a  fafe  and  quiet  harbour.  And  in- 
deed, being  now  freed  from  all  external  cares  and  troubles, 
he  entirely  gave  himfelf  up  to  folitude  and  contemplation, 
and  the  exercifes  of  a  ftricl:  and  devout  life.  At  vacant 
hours,  he  refrefhed  the  wearinefi  of  his  old  age  with  poetry, 
which  he  generally  employed  upon  divine  fubjecb,  and  ferious 
reflections  upon  the  former  pafiages  of  his  life,  an  account  of 
which  he  drew  up  in  Iambics,  whence  no  inconfiderable  part 
of  this  memoir  is  derived. 

Thus  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  till  death  put  a 
period  to  them  in  the  year  389,  at  the  age  of  fixty-five  years, 
leaving  a  will  made  about  eioht  years  before,  wherein,  except 
a  few  legacies  to  fome  relations,  he  bequeathed  his  whole 
eftate  to  the  poor  of  the  diocefe  of  Nazianzum. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  of  a  fweet 
and  pleafant  countenance,  fomewhat  pale,  but  withal  grace- 
ful and  amiable  in  afpe6t,  his  nofe  a  little  flat  and  low,  his 
eye  brows  grew  upright,  his  right  eye,  which  a  fear  had  con- 
tracted, looked  a  little  heavy,  his  beard  (hort,  but  thick,  and 
black  in  the  upper  part ;  his  head  was  in  a  great  meafure 
bald,  what  hair  he  had  being  milk  white.  In  his  temper  he 
was  rough,  equally  averfe  both  to  flattery  and  fervility,  and 
more  a  clown  than  a  courtier,  fond  of  folitude  and  a  monaftic 
life ;  with  all  the  advantages  that  render  a  man  great  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  eftate,  honour,  health,  learning,  he  pro- 
felled  the  greateft  advantage  he  reaped  by  them,  was,  that  he 
had  fomething  he  could  contemn.  In  this  fpirit,  during  the 
three  years  that  he  enjoyed  the  rich  bifhopric  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  he  never  touched  any  part  of  the  revenues,  but  gave 
it  all  to  the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  extremely  liberal, 

He  was  one  of  the  ableft  champions  of  the  Orthodox  Faith, 
concerning  the  Trinity,  whence  he  had  the  title  given  him  of 
o?,  THE  DIVINE,  by  unanimous  confent.  Thefe 
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moral  and  religious  qualities,  were  attended  with  the  natural 
graces  of  a  fublime  wit,  fubtle  apprehenfion,  clear  judge- 
ment, and  eafy  and  ready  elocution,  which  were  all  fet  off 
with  as  great  a  flock  and  furniture  of  human  learning,  as 
the  fchools  of  the  Eaft,  as  Alexandria,  or  Athens  itfelf  was 
able  to  afford;  all  thefe  excellencies  are  feen  in  his  works, 
of  which  we  have  the  following  character  by  Erafmus,  who 
after  having  enriched  the  Weftern  Church  with  many  emen- 
dations and  verfionsof  the  antient  fathers,  confefTes,  that  he 
was  altogether  affrighted  and  difcouraged  from  attempting  the 
tranflation  of  Nazianzen,  by  the  acumen  and  fmartnels  of 
his  ftile,  the  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  his  matter,  and  thofe 
fomewhat  obfcure  aliufions,  that  are  frequently  interfperfed 
among  his  writings.  In  his  character  of  fpeaking,  he  is  faid, 
chiefly  to  imitate  liberates  ;  upon  the  whole,  Erafmus  doubts 
not  to  affirm,  that  as  he  lived  in  the  moft  learned  age  of  the 
church,  fo  he  was  the  beft  fcholar  of  that  a^e. 
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GREGORY  (NYSSEN)^  was  the  younger  brother  of  St. 
Bafil,  and  had  an  equal  care  taken  of  his  education,  being 
brought  up  in  all  the  polite  and  fafhionable  modes  of  learn- 
ing ;  but  applying  himfelf  particularly  to  Rhetoric,  he  became 
very  eminent  therein,  and  grew  fo  fond  of  it  as  to  value 
himfelf  more,  in  being  accounted  an  Orator  than  a  Chriftian. 
However,  upon  the  admonition  of  his  friend  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen, he  quitted  thofe  ftudies,  and  betaking  himfelf  to  foli- 
tudeand  a  monaftic  difcipline,  he  turned  his  attention  wholly 
to  Theology  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  controverfies  of 
the  age;  fothat  he  became,  as  eminent  in  the  knowledge  of 
thefe,  as  he  had  before  been  in  the  courfe  of  more  fmooth  and 
pleafant  ftudies.  Thus  qualified  for  the  higheft  dignity  in  the 
church,  he  was  placed  in  the  fee  of  Nyfla,  a  city  fituate  in  the 
borders  of  Cappadocia.  The  exact  time  of  his  promotion  is 
not  known,  though  it  is  certain,  he  was  bimop  in  371,  when 
he  vifited  Gregory  Nazianzen  on  his  confecration  to  the  fee  of 
Sefima. 

He  proved  in  this  ftation,  a  ftout  champion  for  the  Nicene 
Faith,  and  fo  vigoroufly  oppofed  the  Arian  party,  that  he  was 
foon  after  banifhed  by  the  emperorValens  ;  and  in  a  fynod  held 
at  NyfFa  by  the  bifiiop  of  Pontus  and  Galatia,  was  depofed  ; 
and  another  being  put  into  his  room,  he  met  with  very  hard 
ufage,  was  hurried  from  place  to  place,  heavily  fined,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rage  and  petulancy  of  the  populace,  which  fell 
heavier  upon  him,  as  he  was  both  unufed  to  trouble,  and 
naturally  unapt  to  bear  it,  In  this  condition  he  remained  for 
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feven  or  eight,  years,  during  which,  however  he  went  about 
countermining  the  ftratagems  of  the  Arians,  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  others  in  the  orthodox  faith.  And  in  the  council  of  An- 
tioch 378,  he  was  among  others  delegated  to  vifit  the  eaftern 
churches  lately  harrafied  by  the  Arian  perfecution. 

He  went  not  long  after  upon  that  errand  into  Arabia, 
upon  which  occafion,  the  expences  of  his  journey  were  fur- 
rii/hed  at  the  public  charge,  by  the  immediate  allowance  of 
the  Emperor  Theodofius.  Having  difpatched  the  affairs  of 
the  Arabian  churches,  he  refolved  for  Jerufalem,  having  en- 
gaged to  confer  with  the  bifhops  of  thofe  parts,  and  to  affiil 
in  their  reformation.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  three  pious  ladies  of  confiderable  account  there,  and 
was  not  a  little  delighted  to  contemplate  thofe  venerable 
places  where  the  fon  of  God  had  converfed  upon  earth,  &c. 
but  finding  the  place  overrun  with  vice,  fchifm,  and  faction, 
fome  fhunning  his  communion,  and  others  fetting  up  altars 
in  oppofition  to  him,  he  foon  grew  weary  of  it,  and  return- 
ed with  a  heavy  heart  to  Antioch  ;  and  being  on  this  occafion 
confulted  afterwards  whether  it  was  an  effential  part  of  reli- 
gion to  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerufalem,  (which  it  feems,  was 
the  opinion  of  the  monaffic  difciplinarians  at  that  time)  he 
declared  himfelf  freely  in  the  negative. 

On  his  return  home  he  made  a  vifit  to  his  fifter  Macrina 
much  beloved  by  him,  he  had  not  feen  her  of  many  years, 
and  his  vifit  was  moft  opportune  ;  he  prayed  with  her,  bleffed 
her,  and  ailiited  her  in  her  laft  hours,  and  faw  her  decently 
brought  to  her  grave.  After  this  he  was  fuminoned  to  the 
great  council  at  Conflaminople,  where  he  made  no  inconfide- 
rable  figure,  his  advice  being  chiefly  relied  on  in  the  moil: 
important  cafes ;  and  particularly  the"  penning  of  the  creed 
called  by  us  the  Nicene  Creed  was  committed  to  his  care. 
He  likewife  fpoke  before  the  council  the  funeral  oration  of 
Meletius  bifhop  of  Antioch,  who  died  during  the  ieffion. 
He  compofed  a  great  many  other  pieces,  a  lift  whereof  may 
be  feen  in  Cave.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  alive 
when  St.  Jerom  wrote  his  catalogue  of  ecclefiaftical  writers 
in  392,  and  two  years  after  that  was  prefent  at  the  fynod  of 
Conffontinople  on  adjufting  the  eontroverfy  between  Agapius 
and  Bagadius,  as  appears  by  the  acis  of  that  council.  No 
notices  are  to  be  met  with  concerning  his  death,  more  than 
that  the  memory  of  it  is  cek-brated  in  the  weftern  iViartyro- 
logies,  March  ix.  in  the  Greek,  on  Jan  x. 

He  was  a  married  man,  and  lived  with  his  wife  Theofebia,Cave,s  j.^ 
even  after  he  was  bifhop;  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  a  confo0f  thefa- 
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latory  letter  to  his  fitter  on  her  death  gives  her  extraordinary 
commendations. 

GREGORY  (THEODORUS),  firnamed  Thaumaturgus 
was  defcended  of  parents  eminent  for  their  birth  and  fortune, 
at  Neo-Cefarea  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  was 
born  and  educated  very  carefully  in  the  learning  and  religion 
of  the  Gentiles  by  his  father,  who  was  a  warm  zealot  that 
way,  but  dying  when  his  fon  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
our  young  genius  took  great  liberty,  and  enlarging  his  en- 
quiries, began  by  degrees  to  perceive  the  vanity  of  that  re- 
ligion in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  turned  his  inclinations 
to  chriftianity.  However  his  mother  took  care  to  compleat 
his  breeding  upon  her  hufband's  plan,  and  placing  him  under 
proper  matters  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence,  one  of  thefe  per- 
fuaded  him  to  ttudy  the  Roman  law  and  read  lectures  in  it ; 
thefe  he  attended  very  diligently,  but  without  any  defign 
to  make  himfelf  matter  of  that  branch  of  learning  to  which 
he  had  no  inclination. 

Having  laid  the  neceffary  ground  work  of  his  education  at 
home,  he  refolved  to   accomplish   himfelf  by  foreign  travels^ 
to  which  purpofe   he  went  firft  probably  to  Alexandria,  then 
more    than   ordinarily  famous   by   the   Platonic  fchool  lately 
creeled  there.     In   this  academy  he   followed   his  ftudies  fo 
clofely,    and    behaved   with   fuch   diftinguimcd    fobriety   and 
ftriclnefs  of  lire,  as   was  a  reproach  to   the  diflblute  manners 
of  his   fellow   fludents.      Thefe    therefore   immediately    fell 
upon  meditating   revenge,  and  confederating  with  a  common 
{trumpet,   (he    dreiTed    herfelf  in  a  loofe  wanton  garb,     and 
charged  him   with    over  familiar  converfes,  and   afterwards 
cheating   her  of  the  reward.     He  was  then  engaged  in  a  fe- 
rious   and  grave  difcourfe,  with  fome  learned  and   peculiar 
friends,  who   knowing  him   to  be  a  perfon  of  quite  another 
temper,  ftormed  at  the  impudence  of  the  woman,  while  he, 
regardlefs   of  the  affront,    faid    nothing,    calmly    defirins;   a 
friend  to  give  her  the  money  file  afked,  that  they  might  not 
be  interrupted  by  her;  but  nofoonerwas  the  money  put  into 
her   hand,  than  (he  was   immediately  polTeffed  by  a  demon, 
and  fell  into  fits  of  the  moft  extravagant  madnefs,  nor  could 
fhe  be  freed  till  he  whom  (he  had  wronged  forgave  her,  and 
interceded  with    heaven   for  her.     Thus  he  began   to  work 
miracles  before  his  converfion   to  chrittianity.      Departing 
from  Alexandria,  he  came   back  probably   through   Greece, 
and  ftaid  a  while  at  Athene,  whence  returning  home,  heap- 
plied  himfelf  to  his  old  ftudy  of  the  law,  which  he  had  now 
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a  great  opportunity  to  improve,  by  going  to  Berytus  a  city 
of  Phenicia  famous  for  its  univerfity,  which  was  reputed  the 
mother  of  thofe  ftudies.  He  came  thither  on  this  occafion. 
The  prefident  of  Paleftine  having  taken  his  brother-in-Ja\y 
an  eminent  lawyer  along  with  him  to  be  his  afieflbr  in  the 
government  of  that  province,  lent  not  long  after  for  his  wife, 
with  a  requeft  alfo  that  he  would  come  along  with  her. 
Thus  all  things  confpired  to  make  him  willing  to  undertake 
this  journey.  But  whether  he  actually  ftudied  at  Berytus 
cannot  be  gathered  from  his  own  account,  nay  on  the  con- 
trary (A),  though  Sir  Jerom  and  others  exprefly  affirm  it.  If 
he  did,  he  tfaid  not  long  ;  quickly  growing  weary  of  his 
law  ftudies,  being  tempted  with  the  more  pleafant  and 
charming  (peculations  of  philofophy. 

The  fame  of  Origen,  who  at  that  time  had  opened  a 
fchool  at  Czefarea  in  Paleftine.,  and  whofe  renown  no  doubt 
he  had  heard  fufficiently  celebrated  at  Alexandria,  foon  reach- 
ed his  ears.  To  that  city  therefore  he  betook  himfelf,  where 
meeting  with  Fermilian  a  Cappadocian  gentleman,  and  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Caefarea  in  that  country,  he  commenced 
a  friendihip  with  him,  there  being  an  extraordinary  fympa- 
thy  and  agreeablenefs  in  their  tempers  and  ftudies,  and  they 
jointly  put  themfelves  together  with  his  brother  Athenodo- 
rus  (BJ  under  the  tutorage  of  that  celebrated  mailer. 

Glad  he  was  to  have  fallen  under  fo  happy  an  inftitution. 
Origen  by  the  moil  apt  and  eafy  methods  leading  him  through 
the  whole  region  and  circle  of  philofophy,  logic,  phyfics, 
mathematics,  ethic:  and  meta phyfics ;  thefe  feveral  parts 
of  ciifcipline,  and  his  introduction  into  the  myfteries  of  theo- 
logy, Gregory  himfelf  has  given  a  large  and  particular 
account  of,  to  which  we  refer.  Above  all,  Origen  endeavoured 
to  fettle  him  in  the  full  belief  of  chriftianity,  of  which  he 
had  fome  infisht  before,  and  to  Around  him  in  the  knowlege 

t»-  *  *-  O 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  belt  fyftcm  of  true  wifdom  and 
philofophy. 

He  had  continued  five  years  Origen's  difcipie,  when  he  was 
recalled  into  his  own  country.  At  his  departure  he  made  a 
farewel  fpeech,  in  which  he  returned  thanks  to  his  guardian 
angel,  who  as  it  had  fuperintcnded  him  from  his  birth,  fo 
had  efpeciaily  conducted  him  to  fo  good  a  mailer,  and  con- 

(A)  See  the  panegyric  ad  Origen  matters  with  our  author,  became  alfo 

among  his  works,  p.  188-  a  chriftian  convert,  and  at  laft  a  bi- 

(E)  This  brother,  who  in  his  fhop  too  in  Pontus,  ibid  p.  184.  and 

youth  had  been  bred  under  the  fame  Eufeb.  Ecclef,  hill.  1.  ~. 
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eluding  that  nothing  could  give  fo  much  confolation  to  his 
mind,  as  if  his  kind  and  benign  angel  would  bring  him  back: 
to  that  place  again.  Origen  it  Teems  was  not  backward  to 
return  the  compliment ;  for  no  fooner  was  the  fcholar  ar- 
rived at  Neo-Casfarea,  than  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
mafter,  commending  his  excellent  parts  as  being  able  either 
to  render*  him  an  eminent  lawyer  among  the  Romans  or  a 
great  philofopher  among  the  Greeks,  butefpecially  perfuading 
him  to  improve  them  to  the  ends  of  chriftianity,  and  the 
practice  of  piety  and  virtue.  All  eyes  were  now  upon  him, 
expecting  he  would  (hew  himfelf  at  public  meetings,  and  let 
them  reap  fome  fruit  of  his  ftudies,  and  to  this  he  was  uni- 
verfally  courted  and  importuned.  But  the  modeft  young  man 
withdrew  into  the  wildernefs  where  he  refigned  himfelf  up  to 
fblitude  and  contemplation. 

Neo-Caefarea  was  a  place  large  and  populous,  but  mife- 
rably  overgrown  with  fuperftition  and  idolatry  ;  chriftianity 
had  as  yet  fcarce  made  its  entrance  there.  However  our 
young  philofopher  was  pitched  upon  to  be  a  guide  of  fouls 
in  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Phaedimus  bifhop  of  Amafia 
a  neighbouring  city  in  that  province,  caft  his  eye  upon  him 
for  that  purpofe,  and  it  was  thought  his  relation  to  the  place 
would  more  endear  the  employment  to  him.  But  upon  re- 
ceiving the  firft  intimation  of  the  defign,  he  fhifted  his  quar- 
ters, and  as  oft  as  fought  for,  fled  from  one  dcfart  to  ano- 
ther;  fo  that  the  bifhop  by  all  his  arts  and  induftry  could  not 
lay  hold  of  him  ;  he  therefore  conftituted  him  biihop  of  the 
place  in  his  abfence,  and  how  averfe  foever  he  feemed  to  be 
before,  he  now  accepted  the  charge,  when  perhaps  he  had  a 
more  formal  and  folemn  confecration. 

The  province  he  entered  upon  was  difficult;  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  being  wholly  addicted  to  the  worfhip  of  De- 
mons ;  there  not  being  above  feventeen  chriftians  in  thofe  parts, 
ib  that  he  muft  find  a  church  before  he  could  govern  it.  The 

C3 

country  was  alfo  overrun  with  herefies,  and  himfeif,  though 
accomplifhed  fufnciently  with  human  learning,  yet  alto- 
gether unexercifed  in  theological  ftudies  and  the  myfteries  of 
religion,  But  here  again  he  had  immediate  ailiftance  from 
heaven ;  fur  one  night  while  he  was  mufing  upon  thefe 
things,  and  difcuffing  matters  of  faith  in  his  own  mind,  he 
had  a  vifion  wherein  St.  John  the  Evangelift  and  the  bleffed 
virgin  appeared  in  the  chamber  where  he  was,  and  difcourfed 
before  him  concerning  thofe  points.  Whereupon  after  their 
departure  he  immediately  penned  that  canon  and  rule  of  faith 
which  they  had  declared.  To  this  creed  he  always  kept 
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himfelf  and  bequeathed  it  as  an  ineftimaWe  depofitum  to  his 
fliccefibrs.  The  original  whereof  written  with  his  own  hand 
my  author  allures  us  was  preferved  in  that  church  in  his 
name  (c). 

Thus  furnifhed,  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  more  direcUy 
to  the  charge  committed  to  him.  In  the  happy  fuccefs  where- 
of he  was  infinitely  advantaged  by  a  power  of  working  mi- 
racles (fo  much  talked  of  among  the  antients)  bellowed  upon 
him.  In  his  return  from  the  wildernefs  he  gave  fuch  proofs 
of  his  power  over  the  devils,  that  he  was  received  at  Neo- 
Casfarea  with  prodigious  reverence,  and  as  he  fell  to  preach- 
ing that  very  day,  fb  before  night  he  had  converted  a  little 
church,  and  the  door  being  crowded  early  next  morning 
with  numbers  of  lick  people,  he  healed  them  all.  This  in- 
creafed  his  flock  with  fo  many  new  profelytes,  that  he  re- 
folved  to  build  a  church  fuitable  to  their  aflembly ;  which 
accordingly  was  in  a  little  time  both  begun  and  fihifteed  ;  and 
proved  miraculoufly  firm  and  flrong,  outftariding  both  the 
ftorm  of  Dioclefiau's  orders  to  demolifh  the  chriftran  churches' 
in  all  places,  and  the  terrible  earthquakes  frequent  in  thofe 


(c)  This  creed  is  as  exprefs  and 
explicit  as  poilible  for  what  is  called 
the  orthodox  doclrins  of  the  Tri- 
nity, and  being  cited  by  dr.  Water- 
land  for  that  purpofe,  we  mall  give 
his  tranflation  of  it  in  his  Impor- 
tance of  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity, 
p.  23.3,  4.  Second  Edition,  as  fol- 
lows :  "'  There  is  one  God  Father 
"  of  the  Jiving  word.  The  fub- 
tc  ftantial  wifdom  and  power  and 
"  eternal  exprefs  image  :  perfefl  pa- 
ce  rent  of  one  perfect  father  of  the 
"  only  begotten  fon.  There  is  one 
<(  Lord,  one  of  one,  God  of  God, 
"  the  exprefs  character  and  image 
"  of  the  godhead,  the  effective  word, 
"  the  wifdom  that  grafps  the  fyfiem 
sc  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  power 
<c  that  made  every  creature.  True 
((  fon  of  the  true  Father,  invjfible 
"  of  invifible,  Incorruptible  of  in- 
"  corruptible,  immortal  of  irnnior- 
<l  tal,  and  eternal  of  eternal.  And 
"  there  is  one  Holy  Ghoft,  having 
his  fubfiftence  from  God,  and 
*s  fining  forth  by  the  fon  [vi2.  to 
*c  mankind]  PerfecT:  image  of  the 
"  perfecl  Son,  life  caufal  of  all  liv- 
*(  ing,  t!i€  holy  fountain,  efTential 
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"  fanclity,  author  of  all  fanclifica- 
"  tion.  In  whom  God  the  Father 
(c  is  manifefted,  who  is  above  alt 
"  and  in  all,  and  God  the  Son  who 
is  through  all.  A  perfecl:  Trinity 
undivided,  unfeparafed  in  glory, 
eternity,  and  dominion.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  created  or  fer- 
<e  vile  in  this  Trinity,  nothing  ad- 
"  ventiticus  that  once  was  not, 
<f  and  came  in  after:  For  the  Fa- 
"  ther  was  never  without  the  Son, 
"  nor  the  Son  without  the  fpirit, 
<s  but  this  Trinity  abides  the  fame 
tf  unchangeable  and  invariable  for 
'*  ever."  This  continues  the  doctor 
is  the  much  celebrated  creed  of  which 
fome  ftories  have  been  told  more 
than  we  are  bound  to  believe,  by 
Gregory  NylTen  j  but  mifreport  in- 
circumftances  do  :s  niot  invalidate  the 
main  thing.  T..e  words  included  iri 
brackets,  he  looks  upon  as  a  marginal, 
glofs  made  by  fome  ignorant  fchoiiait 
and  afterward  folded  into  the  text, 
where  indeed  they  are  feen  in  the 
original  Greek,  as  printed  by  Dr. 
Cave,  whom  we  have  followed  iri 
this  memoir. 
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parts,  and  particularly  one  that  deftroyed  almoft  all  the  build - 
in^s  both  public  and  private,  yet  this  church  only  remained 
entire,  not  the  leaft  ftone  being  (haken  to  the  ground. 

He  continued  after  this  to  exert  his  miraculous  gift  againft 
the  Demons  with  uncontrolled  fuccefs,  fo  that  'tis  no  won- 
der that  every  thing  was  put  under  his  management,  and  fe- 
cular  as  well   as  ecclefiaftical    affairs  referred  to  him.     On 
thefe  occafions  he  one  time  turned  a  lake  into  dry  and  folid 
Around,  at  another  time  he  fct  boundaries  to  the  overflow- 
in^  of  a  river,  and   thirdly  he  drove  the  breath  out  of  the 
body  of  a  Jew  impoilor  by  charitably  throwing  his   garment 
upon  him.     In    the  prefent  age,  'tis  true   thefe   things  will 
hardly  gain  credit,  yet  they  are  related  by  St.  Bafil   and  his 
brother  "Gregory  of  Nyfla   from    the  mouth  of  their  grand- 
mother Marina  who  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  them  ;  and  hence 
the  title  of  Thaumaturgus  or  wonder- worker  is  conftantly 
and   uncontroulably  afcribed  to  our   author  in  the  writings  of 
the  church,  and  St.  Bafil  aflures  us,  that  upon  this  account 
the  Gentiles  ulcd  to  call  him  a  fecond  Mofes. 

In  this  faithful  and  fuccefsful  government  of  his  flock.he  con- 
tinued quietly  till  about  the  year  CCL,  when  he  fled  from 
the  Decian  perfecution,  accompanied  only  by  a  Gentile 
prieft  whom  he  had  converted  into  a  defart  mountain,  and 
when  the  perfecutors  came,  faved  his  life  by  fafcinating  the 
eyes  of  his  perfecutors,  who,  when  they  came  to  the  place 
where  he  lay,  could  fee  nothing  but  two  trees.  As  foon  as 
the  ftorm  was  overblown,  he  returned  to  his  charge,  and  in 
a  general  vifitation  of  his  diocefe  eftablifhed  in  every  place 
anniverfary  feftwalsand  folemnities  in  honour  to  the  memory 
of  the  martyrs  who  had  fuffered  in  the  late  perfecution  (D). 

J:i  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Galienus  about  the  year 
CCLX,  upon  the  irruption  of  the  Northern  nations  into 
the  Roman  Empire;  the  Goths  breaking  into  Pontus,  Afia, 
and  fome  parts  of  Greece,  created  fuch  a  confufion,  that  a 
neighbouring  biihop  ofthofe  parts  wrote  to  Gregory  for  advice 
what  to  do  ;  our  author's  anfwer  fent  by  Euphrafymus  is  called 
his  Canonical  Epiftle,  (till  extant  among  his  works.  Not  Iqng 
afterwards,  was  convened  that  fynod  at  Antioch,  wherein 
Paulus  of  Samofata  bifhop  of  the  place,  which  he  did  not 
care  to  lofe,  made  a  feigned  recantation  of  his  heretical  opi- 

(D)  Dr.  Cave  cbferves  that  this  has  Jife,  efpecially  his  miracles,  which  in- 
been  made  ufe  of  by  the  Papifts  to  in-  deed  are  plainly  -as  ridiculous  as  any 
troduce  faint  worfhip,  and  he  might  of  thofe  pretended  to  in  the  Roman 
have  remarked  the  fame  thing  of  fe-  church, 
vgral  other  particulars  of  our  authors 
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nions.  Our  St.  Gregory  was  among  the  chief  perfons  in  this 
fynod  which  met  A.  C.  CCLXIV,  but  did  not  long  furvive 
it,  dying  either  this  or  moft  probably  the  following  year. 

A  little  before  his  death,  being  fenfible  of  his  approaching 
difiblution,  he  fent  all  over  the  city  and  neighbourhood  to 
make  a  ftri6l  enquiry  whether  there  were  any  who  were  yet 
Grangers  to  the  chriftian  faith.  And  being  told  that  there 
was  but  feventeen  in  all,  he  fighed  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  appealed  to  God  how  much  it  troubled  him  that  he 
fhould  leave  any  part  of  man's  falvation  incomplete,  but 
withal  that  it  was  a  mercy  that  when  he  himfelf  had  found 
but  feventeen  chriftians  at  his  firft  coming  thither,  he  fhould 
leave  but  feventeen  idolaters  to  his  fucceffor.  He  enjoined 
his  friends  to  make  no  trouble  about  his  funeral,  nor  pro- 
cure him  any  proper  or  peculiar  place  of  burial,  defiring  to 
be  caft  into  the  common  lot. 

St.  Bafil  tells  us,  he  was  a  man  of  a  prophetic  and  apof- 
tolic  temper,  who  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  expreffed 
the  height  and  accuracy  of  evangelical  converfation.  That 

,j  j  i^ 

he  never  prayed  with  his  head  covered  ;  that  he  avoided  all 
oaths,  making  yea  and  nay  the  ufual  meafure  cf  his  converfa- 
tion. He  durft  never  call  his  brother  fool.  That  he  never 
approached  the  altar  till  fir  ft  reconciled  to  his  brother.  That 
he  feverely  abominated  iies  and  falfehdod  ;  and  lafily,  that 
envy  and  pride  were  ftrangers  to  his  guiitlefs  foul,  which  Cave's  lives 
was  never  ftained  with  ano;er,  wrath,  biuernefs  or  with  flan- °f  the  fa; 

i     .  .  .  ,  thers.  vol, 

derinp:  or  reoroachino;  others. 

O  L  O  «'• 

GRESHAM  (SiR  THOMAS),  was  defended  of  a  fa- 
mily diflinguifhed  by  many  ancient  and  honourable  perfons, 
which  took  its  name  from  a  town  fo  called  in  Norfolk  (A)  ; 
John  Greiham  great  great  grandfather  to  Sir  Thomas,  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  latter  end  cf  the  fourteenth  century,  and  this 
gentleman's  fon  fettling  at  Holt  in  that  county,  had  iffue 
John  Greiham,  who  by  marriage  brought  a  large  addition  of 
fortune  to  the  family,  and  had  four  fons  (B).  The  third  of 

whom 

(A)  Camden's  Biitan.  p.  467.  thedrals  John  the  youngeft  fuc- 

Edit.  1720.  '  ceeded  his  brother  Richard  as  ap- 

(E)  William  the  eldeft  who  fuc-  prentice  to  a  mercer,  Mr.  Middleton, 

ceded  to  the  family  eftate  at  Holt,  and  being  admitted  a  member  of  that 

died  without  iflTue  male  in  1547,  company  in  1517,  acquired  a  large 

Thomas  the  fecond,  was  re£lor  of  fortune  in  trade.  He  purchafed  fe- 

South  Reppes  in  Norfolk*  preben-  veral  eftates,  and  among  the  reft 

tlary  of  Winchester,  and  chancellor  the  capital  mefluage  of  Holt  of  his 

of  Litchfield,  Willis's  farvey  of  Ca-  eldeft  brother,  which  he  converted 

H  3  .  into 
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whom,  Richsrd,  father  to  Sir  Thomas,  was  bred  a  Mercer  ai 
London,  and  made  free  of  that  company  in  1507.     He  was 
very  fortunate  in  trade,  which  enabled  him  to  purchafe  large 
cftates  infeveral  counties.     In  1531  being (heriff  of  London, 
he  was  knighted  by   King  Henry   Vill.  whom  he   fcrved    as. 
assent   for    negociating  his  Majetly's  affairs  in  foreign  parts, 
and  particularly  at  Antwerp  during  his  French  wars,  and  he 
was  continued   in  the  fame  employ  under  lying  Edward  VI. 
He  fiift  procured  the  liberty  ot  banking  for   all  private  mer- 
chants, without  a  fpecial  patent ;  propofed  the  building  of  a 
burfe  in  Lombard  Street,  and  effcduated  the  purchafe  of  the 
hofpital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Acres,  fince   Mercers  chappel,   by 
that  company.     He  lived  at  Bethnal  Green,  and  dying  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1548,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence- 
Jewry. 

He  married  Audry  daughter  of  Will.  Lynne  of  Southwike 
In  Northamptonfnire,   Efq.  who  brought  him   two  daughters 
and  a   fon  John  (c),   befides  Thomas  the  youngeft,  the  fub- 
jecl  of  this    article,  who    was    born    1519    at  London,  and 
bound   apprentice   to  a  Mercer   there  while   he  was    young; 
but  to  enlarge  his  mind  by  a  genteel  education  fu.itable  to  his 
birth  and  fortune,  was  fent  to  Caius  College,  then  Gonvill 
hall  in  Cambridge,  where  he  ftaid  a  confiderable   time,  and 
made  fuch  improvements  in  learning,  that  Dr.- Caius  the  foun- 
der of  the  college  fliles   him  Dociiiiimus  Mercator,  the  very 
learned  merchant  (r   .      However   the   profits  of  trade    were 
then  fo   great,   and   fuch  large  eftates   had  been   raifed  by  it 
in  his  own  family,  that  he  afterwards  engaged  in  it,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Mercer's  company  in  1543. 

About  this  time  he  married  Anne  the  daughter  of  William 
Fernley  of  Weft-Creting  in  Suffolk,  and  widow  of  William 

into    a  free  fchool,    and  endowed  it  der  oftheGrefham  family  ofTitfey. 

with  the    manor  of  Holt-Hales  and  (c)  John  was  born  in   1518,  and 

all    its  members,  and  gave  the  go-  trained  up  to  bui'mefs   under  his  fa- 

vernment    of  it    to   the  Fifbmongers  then      He  was  knighred  by  prote&or 

company  in  London  ;  of  which  city  Somerfet   on  his  vidlcry   in  Mufsle- 

he  was  Lord  Mayor  in    1547.     He  borough  field  againfl  the  Scots,  Sep- 

died,  without  ifiue,  of  a  raging  fever,  tember  23,   1547,    and    admitted  a 

which   within  ten   months   had  car-  member  of  the  Mercers  company  in 

ried    off   feven    aldermen,    (five  of  1550,  he  died  in  1:60,  leaving  one 

•whom  had   been  Lord  Mayors)  Ocl.  daughter  married  to  Sir  Henry  Ne- 

27,    1556,  and  was  buried,  in  Bafle-  vil,   knt.  and  fole  heir  to  his  young- 

ihaw   church,    London.       He     alfo  ell  brother  Sir  Thomas  Grefham. 

purchafed   the   manor  of    Titfey  in  (D)  Annales   Ccllegii  de   Gonvile 

Surrey,  and  thence  became  the  foun-  et  Caii.» 

Reads 
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Reade  of  Fulham  in  Middlefex^  Efq.  and  had  a  Ton  by  her 
named  Richard,  who  was  born  before  the  death  of  his 
grandfather  in  1548.  Not  Jong  after  which  our  learned  mer- 
chant by  the  interpofition  of  a  fingle  ftep  (E),  fucceeded  his 
father  in  the  office  of  agent  to  King  Edward  for  taking  up 
money  of  the  merchants  at  Antwerp,  and  removed  to  that 
city  with  his  family  in  155  /. 

The  bufmefsof  his  employ  gave  him  a  great  deal  of.  trou- 
ble and  much  uneafmefs.  The  money  he  had  taken  up  for 
his  Majefty,  not  being  paid  at  the  time  ftipulated,  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  get  it  prolonged,  which  was  not  to  be  done 
without  the  confideration  of  the  king's  purchailng  jewels  or 
fome  other  commodities  to  a  large  amount.  This  way  of 
proceeding,  Mr.  Grefham  neither  thought  for  his  Majefty's 
honour  nor  his  own  credit  as  his  agent,  he  therefore  project- 
ed a  fcheme  to  bring  the  King  wholly  out  of  debt  in  two 
years,  as  follows. — Provided  the  King  and  council  would  af- 
iign  him  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  to  be  fecretly 
received  at  one  man's  hands,  that  fo  it  might  be  kept  fecret, 
he  would  fo  ufe  that  matter  in  Antwerp,  that  every  day  he 
would  be  feen  to  take  up  in  his  own  name  200  1.  fterling  by 
exchange,  which  would  amount  in  one  year  to  72,000!.  and 
fo  doing  it  fhould  not  be  perceived  nor  give  occafion  to  make 
the  exchange  fall. 

He  propofed  further,  that  the  king  jGhould  take  all  the 
lead  into  his  own  hands,  and  making  a  ftaple  of  it,  fhould 
put  out  a  proclamation  or  fhut  up  the  Cuitom  houfe,  that  no 
lead  mould  be  conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom  for  five  years3 
whereby  the  King  might  caufe  it  to  rife,  and  feed  them  at 
Antwerp  from  time  to  time  as  they  fhould  have  nee.d  thereof. 
By  which  means  he  might  keep  his  money  within  the  realm, 
and  bring  himfelf  out  of  the  debts  which  his  father  and  the 
Duke  of  Somerfet  had  brought  upon  him  (F).  This  fcheme 
being  put  into  execution  had  the  propofed  efFeft  in  difcharg- 
ing  his  Majefty's  debts  which  appeared  to  have  been  very 
confiderable.  And  by  the  advantageous  turn  which  by  this 
means  was  given  to  the  exchange  in  favour  oF  England,  not 

(E)  Viz.  Sir  William  Danfell,  Knt.  ':he   text,    and  thereupon  fucceeded 

ia  whofe  agency  the  king  being  indebt-  to  the  agency. 

ed   260,000  1.  for  the  difcharge  of  it,          (F)   In  Burnet's  hiftory  of  the  re- 

that  agent    being  fent  for  home    re-  formation  for  "  defraying"  is  printed 

fufed   to   come,    and    thereupon   Sir  *'  differing"  which  fpoils  the  fenfe. 

Thomas  was  confuked  by  the  conn-  Vide  journal  of  Edward  VI.    in    his 

oil  how  to  defray  this  debt,  when  he  own    hand    writing  in  Cotton's  lib. 

propofed  the  method  mentioned  in  Neron.  chap«-x. 

H  4 
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Only  the  price  of  all  foreign  commodities  was  greatly  funk 
and  abated ;  but  likewife  gold  and  filver,  which  before  had 
been  exported  in  large  quantities,  were  moft  plentifully 
brought  back  again. 

However,  upon  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Mary,  Mr.  Gre- 
fnam  was  removed  from  his  agency,  whereupon  he  drew  up 
a  memorial  of  i*is  fervices  to  the  late  King  (G),  and  fent  it 
to  a  minifter  of  ftate  to  be  laid  before  her  Majefty,  and  the 
fervices  reprefented  therein  as  done3  not  only  to  the  King 
but  to  the  nation  in  general,  by  the  increafe  both  of  money 
and  trade,  and  the  advancement  of  the  public  credit  being 
obferved  to  be  fact,  he  was  taken  foon  after  into  the  Queen's 
fervice,  and  reinftated  in  his  former  employ,  as  appears  by 
the  commiffions  given  him  at  different  times  during  that 
reign  (H).  He  was  not  much  above  thirty,  when  he  firft  en- 
tered upon  the  employ  under  King  Edu  ard,  and  his  prudence 
and  dexterity  in  the  co'nriu£t  of  that  important  trufl  difcovcr- 
ed  an  uncommon  genius  in  mercantile  affairs. 

After  the  deceafe  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was  taken  imme- 
diately into  the  fervice  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  employed 
him  on  her  acceflion  to  provide  and  buy  up  arms  ;  and  in 
1559,  Hie  conveyed  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
appointed  him  her  agent  in  foreign  parts.  In  th-s  eclat  of 
credit  and  reputation,  he  thought  proper  to  provide  himfelf 
with  a  manfion  houfe  in  the  city  fuitable  to  his  ftation  and 
dignity.  In  this  fpirit  he  built  that  large  and  fumptuous  houfe 
for  his  own  dwelling,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Bifhopfgate  frrect, 
London,  now  called  Grefliam  College,  where  he  maintained 
a  port  becoming  his  characler  and  (ration  (i). 

But  his  flow  of  profperity  received  a  heavy  check  by  the 
lofs  of  his  only  fon,  who  died  in  1564,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Helen's  church  oppofite  to  his  manfion  houfe  (K). 

At  this  time  the  merchants  of  London  met  in  Lombard 
flreet,  expofed  to  the  open  air  and  all  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.  To  remedy  which  convenience,  Sir  Thomas's  fa- 
ther during  hbrjfhrievalty  had  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Audeley  then  Lord  privy  feal,  acquainting  him  that  there  were 


(G)  This  memorial  together  with  bcth  of  himfelf  and  his   wife,  were 

an  original   letter  of  Sir  Richard  his  loft  in  the  paffage  from  Antwerp, 
father,  in    Henry    the  VUJth's  time,          (H)  Several  fuch  are  in  Rymer's 

upon  the  fame  fubject    is  printed  in  fcedera,   Tom    xv.  371,    and  486. 
Ward,  in    our   merchant's   life.      It          (i)  See  a  defcription  of  itin  Stow, 

appears  thereby,  that  all  Sir  Thomas's  p.  135,  Edit.  1598. 
plate,  houfehold  fluff,   and  apparel,         (K)  Ibid.  p.  174. 

certain 
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certain  houfes  in  that  ftreet  belonging  to  Sir  George  Monoux, 
which  if  purchafed  and  pulled  down,  a  handfome  bourfe  might 
be  built  on  the  ground  ;  he  therefore  defired  his  Jordfhip  to 
move  his  Majefty  King  Henry,  that  a  letter  might  be  fent  to 
Sir  George,  requiring  him  to  fell  thofe  houfes  to  the  mayor 
and  commonality  of  the  city  of  London  for  that  purpofe. 
The  bourfe  he  fuppofes  would  coft  upwards  of  two  thoufand 
pounds,  one  thoufand  of  which  he  doubts  not  to  raife  before 
he  was  out  of  his  office ;  but  nothing  effectual  was  done 

in  it(L). 

Sir  rl  homas  therefore  took  up  his  father's  defign,  and  im- 
proving upon  his  fpirit,  propofed  that  if  the  citizens  would 
give  him  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  proper  place  large  enough  for 
the  purpofe,  he  would  build  a  bourfe  at  his  own  expence  with 
Jar2e  and  covered  walks,  where  the  merchants  and  traders  of  all 
forts  might  daily  aiTemble,  converfe  together  and  tranfaft  bu- 
finefs  with  one  another  at  all  feafons  without  any  interruption 
from  the  weather  or  other  impediments  of  any  kind.  This 
generous  offer -was  gratefully  accepted,  and  in  1566  feveral 
houfes  upon  Cornhill  and  the  back  of  it,  with  three  allies  call- 
ed Swan-alley,  New-alley,  and  St.  Chriftopher's-alley,  con- 
taining in  all  80  houfes,  were  purchafed  by  the  citizens  for 
more  than  3532  1.  and  fold  for  478  1.  on  condition  of  pulling 
them  down,  and  carrying  off  the  fluff. 

This  done  the  ground  plot  was  made  plain  at  the  charges 
of  the  city,  and  poffeuion  given  to  Sir  Thomas,  therein  {tiled 
agent  to  the  queen's  highnefs,  and  he  on  the  jth  of  June 
laying  the  firft  ftone  of  the  foundation,  being  brick,  accom- 
panied with  fome  aldermen,  each  of  whom  laid  a  piece  of 
gold  upon  it ;  which  the  workmen  took  up,  and  forthwith 
followed  upon  the  fame  with  fuch  diligence,  that  by  the  month 
of  November  in  1567,  the  fame  was  covered  with  {late,  and 
the  (hell  fhortly  after  fully  finifned. 

The  plan  of  this  edifice  was  formed  upon  the  exchange  at 
Antwerp  (M),  being  like  that  of  an  oblong  fquare,  with  a 

por- 

(L)  Sir  Richard  had  drawn  a  plan  (M)  The  exchange  at  Antwerp  was 
"of  it,  and  fent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  io8f-  long,  and  140  broad,  witb. 
Privy  Seal,  wherein  he  obferves,  that  a  range  of  fnops  on  all  fides  fup- 
Sir  George  Monoux  muft  be  tharply  ported  by  arches  ;  but  was  erected 
dealt  with  by  the  king,  asbeing  of  no  at  the  charge  of  the  city  an.  153  i. 
gentle  nature  ;  and  his  refufal  probably  Bieaus.  Theabr.  Belg.  regiae  the  fame 
was  the  reafcn  of  the  project's  mif-  year  that  the  propofal  was  made  by 
carriage  at  that  time  by  the  father,  Sir  Richard  Grefnam,  and  it  is  re- 
by  which  the  honour  of  executing  it  markabie,  that  the  Amfterdam  ex- 
devolved  upon  the  fon,  change  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in 

'5*5, 
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portico  fupported  with  pillars  of  marble,  ten  on  the  north  and 
fouth  fides,  and  feven  on  the  eaft  and  weft.  Under  which 
flood  the  (hops  each  feven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  five  feet 
broad  ;  in  all  120,  twenty  five  on  each  fide  eaft  and  weft,  and 
thirty  four  and  an  half  north,  and  thirty  five  and  an  half  fouth, 
each  of  which  paid  Sir  Thomas  four  pounds  ten  {hillings  a  year 
upon  an  average.  There  were  likewife  other  {hops  fitted  up  at 
£rft  in  the  vaults  below,  but  the  dampnefs  and  darknefs  rendered 
thefe  fo  inconvenient,  that  the  vaults  were  foon  let  out  to  other 
ufes  ;  upon  the  roof  ftood  at  each  corner  upon  a  pedeftal  a 
grafshopper,  which  was  the  creft  of  Sir  Thomas's  arms. 

This  edifice  was  fully  completed,  and  the  {hops  opened  in 
1569.  And  January  29,  1570,  Queen  Elizabeth  attended 
by  her  nobility,  came  from  Somerfet  houfe,  and  palling  by 
Temple  Bar  through  Fleetftreet,  Cheap,  and  the  north  fide  of 
the  new  bourfe  to  Sir  Thomas's  houfe  in  Biihopfgate  ftreet, 
dined  there,  and  after  dinner  returning  through  Cornhill,  en-  ' 
tered  the  bourfe  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  having  viewed  every 
part  thereof  above  ground,  efpecially  the  pawn  which  was 
richly  furnimed  with  all  forts  of  the  fineft  wares  in  the  city, 
flic  caufed  the  bourfe  by  a  trumpet  and  a  herald  to  be  pro- 
claimed the  Royal  Exchange,  and  fo  to  be  called  from 
thenceforth  and  not  otherwife  (N).  Upon  this  day,  Sir  Tho- 
mas is  faid  to  have  reduced  to  powder  a  pearl  purchafed  by 
him  of  a  foreigner,  which  on  account  of  the  price  had  been 
refufed  by  feveral  perfons  of  the  firft  quality,  and  drank  it  up 
in  a  glafs  of  wine  (o). 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  fcarcely  entered  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  this  grand  defign,  when  the  queen's  affairs  called  him 
abroad.  In  1566,  he  was  fent  to  Antwerp  to  take  up  money 
for  her  majefty,  viz.  14,667  1.  flemifh,  and  prolong  the  time 
of  payment  for  34.5385!.  more,  and  in  December  the  lame  year, 
there  was  another  debt  of  the  queen's  of  8^32  flemifh  prolong- 
ed. Sir  Thomas  cpnfidering the  great  difad vantage  of  this  way 
of  borrowing  money  from  foreigners  (p;,  advifed  her  ma- 

jefty 

158^,  and  immediately  rebuilt  at  the  bet'er    evidence  the  flory  has   been 

public  expence  5  and    the  fame    fate  handed  down  by  tradition  as  a  real 

it  is  well  known,   attended  the  Lon-  fact.       Though   r>ardty   agreeable  to 

don  Exchange  1666,  and  1669.  the    character    of  Sir  Thomas,  who 

(N)  Stow,  p.   i  co.   Ed.    11598.  was   generous   and  magnificent,  yet 

(o)  This  flory  is    founded  upon  a  knew  how  to  make  the  bell  ufe  of  his 

pafTage  in    a    play,    "  Here   fifteen  money. 

"  hundred  pounds  at  one  clap  goes.  (?)    Queen   Mary    borrowed    in 

"  Inftead  of  fugar,    Grefham  drinks  Flanders  at  fourteen  per  cent,  on  col- 

"  this  pearl  unto  his  queen  and  mif-  lateral  fecurity,  and   the  fame  was 

trefs  :  pledge  it  lords."     With  no  given  by  queen  Elizabeth  thrice  with 
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Jetty  to  take  up  what  money  Ihe  wanted  of  her  own  mer- 
chants. This  advice  it  is  true  was  not  then  followed,  but 
wasliftened  to  in  1569,  when  a  critical  juncture  of  affair 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  repeating  it. 

The  quarrel   which   had  then  lately  happened  between  her 
majefty  and   the  king  of  Spain,  obliging  the  Engliih  mer^ 
chants  to  fend  their  effects  to   Hamborough  ;    the  duke  of 
Alva,  governor  of  the  Low   Countries,  prohibited  all  com- 
merce with  England.     Upon  this  fecretary  Cecil,  who  then 
managed  the  Exchequer,  fearing  that  the    merchants  Ihould 
not  have  money  enough  to  carry  on  the  trade  as  when  all  was 
open  at  Antwerp,  and  the  queen   being  apprehenfive  that  on 
the  removal  of  the  trade  to  a  new  place,  the  duty  on  cloth. 
wouJd  fall  fnort,  out  of  which  (he  intended  to  pay  her  debts 
abroad  ;     thefe   doubts  were  imparted  by  the  fecretary  to  Sir 
Thomas  Gremam,  who  knowing  well  the  ftate  of  trade  and 
.of  the  merchants,    told  the  fecretary,   that  in  his  opinion  he 
needed   not  make  any  doubt  of  that  feeming  difficulty  gf  the 
queen's  paying  her   creditor?,  if  fhe  faw  her  merchants  well 
paid   in   London  their '  fir  ft  payment,  which  was  half  of  her 
debt  to  them,  for  by  that  time  the  other  half  mould  be  paya- 
ble, the   merchants  would  have  plenty  of  money  both  here 
and  at  Hamborough.    He  allured  him  the  commodities  fhipped 
by  our  merchants  from  Hamburgh  were  well  worth  ico,ocoi. 
and  better,  and   thofe  fhipped   hence  with  our  goods  thither 
were  richly  worth  upwards  of  200,000],     So   that  the  duty 
upon   cloths    would   amount   to    ic,oool.  at   leaft,    which 
would,  if  the  queen  pleafed,  difcharge  that  debt. 

And  as  to  the  apprehenfion  that  our  merchants  would  want 
money  to  buy  up  our  commodities,  Grefhajn  obferved  there 
was  no  room  to  fear  any  fuch  thing  from  the  great  vent  they 
fcad  at  Hamburgh  already,  and  were  like  to  have  ;  and  there- 
fore, if  he  were  able  to  perfwade  either  the  queen's  majefty 
or  him  the  fecretary,  the  firft  payment  already  agreed  on  at 
Hamburgh  fhotild  be  above  all  things  taken  care  of,  afTuring 
him  that  he  knew  for  certain  the  duke  of  Alva  was  more 
troubled  with  the  queen's  great  credit,  and  the  vent  of  her 
commodities  at  Hamburgh  than  with  any  thing  elfe,  and 
<c  quaked  for  fear".  That  this  was  one  of  the  chiefeit.  hin- 
drances to  the  payment  of  the  tenth  penny  then  demanded  by 
the  duke  for  the  fale  of  good^  or  any  kind  of  wares  in  the 
Lpw  Countries,  which  he  believed  would  be  his  undoing.  Sir 

Grangers  upon  the  city  of  London's  land.  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  anfwer  to 
affurance  as  before,  and  with  her  reafons  for  foreigners,  p.  56.  Edit, 
own  fubje&s  after  upon  mortgage  of  1665,  2vo, 

Thomas 
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Thomas  therefore  advifed  that  the  queen  in  this  juncture 
fhould  ufe  no  Grangers  but  her  own  fubjedls,  whereby  Alva 
and  all  other  princes  might  fee  what  a  prince  of  power  fhe 
•was.  And  by  this  means  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  her 
highnefs  fhouid  caufe  the  duke  of  Alva  to  know  himfelf, 
and  to  make  that  end  with  the  Low  Countries  that  her  ma- 
jefty  would  herfelf,  what  bruit  foever  was  there  fpread  abroad 
to  the  contrary. 

And  feeing  he  was  entered  fo  far  on  the  fubjecl  of  the 
queen's  credit  beyond  fea,  wherein  he  had  travelled  thefe 
twenty  years,  he  added  that  by  experience  in  ufmg  our  own 
merchants,  he  found  great  honour  accrued  to  the  prince,  and 
alfo  great  profit  to  the  merchant?,  and  to  the  whole  realm  : 
Whatfoever  fome  of  the  merchants  faid  to  the  contrary  ;  for 
concluded  he,  when  our  prince  owed  her  own  merchants 
folely  fixty  or  eighty  thoufand  pounds,  then  they  knewthem- 
felves,  and  were  daily  ready  to  ferve  as  good  cheap  as  ftrangers 
did,  which  he  would  wifh  again  in  fuch  time  of  extremity 
to  be  ufed,  for  that  he  knew  our  merchants  were  able  to  do 
it,  becaufe  the  debt  was  divided  into  feveral  hands,  and  could 
by  no  means  hinder  them  from  having  intereft  (qj. 

There  is  another  inftance  of  his  zeal  for  her  majefty's  fer- 
vice,  and  the  intereft  of  his  country  during  the  great  fcarcity 
of  money  that  year.  Sir  Thomas  knowing  that  a  Genoefe 
merchant,  named  Regio,  had  in  the  queen's  hands  at  the  tower 
twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  ducats,  and  many  more  of  his 
friends  in  London,  advifed  the  fecretary  to  have  thofe  ducats 
coined  into  current  money,  by  which  her  majefty  would 
be  a  gainer  three  or  four  thoufand  pounds,  and  enrich  her 
realm  with  fo  much  fine  filver ;  and  for  repayment  it  mi^ht 
be  made  by  way  of  exchange  to  her  great  profit,  or  fhe 
might  take  it  up  of  the  faid  merchants  upon  intereft  for  a 
year  or  two,  which  he  thought  they  would  be  glad  of.  This 
money  he  obferved  would  pay  her  debts  both  at  home  and 
in  Flanders  to  her  great  honour  and  credit  through  Chrif- 

o  o 

tendom  :  and  further  to  recommend  this  advice  by  his  own 
example,  in  September  that  }'ear.  he  fent  into  the  mint  at 
the  tower,  five  facks  of  new  Spanifh  Ryals  to  be  coined  for 
fhe  ufe  of  the  queen,  each  fack  weighing  972  Ib.  uoz.  at 
4$.  i o  dl.  per  ounce  (R). 

When  the  motion  of  lending  money  to  her  majefty  was 
firft  propofed  among  the  merchants  by  Sir  Thomas,  it  met 

Stow,  B,i,  p,  z86,  (R)  Ibid,  p,  187, 

\yith 
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with  great  oppofition  from  many  of  them,  and  was  carried 
in  the  negative  at  a  common  hall,  this  refufal,  efpecially  the 
manner  of  it,  was  highly  refented  at  Court,  and  'tis  probable 
the  merchants  carried  it  no  farther,  fmce  feveral  of  them,  al- 
dermen and  others,  in  November  and  December,  lent  her  ma- 
jefty  diverfe  furns  of  money  to  the  value  of  16,000  1.  for  fix 
months  at  6  per  cent  intereft  for  that  time;  fhe  gave  bonds 
to  each  of  them  feparately  for  repayment,  as  aifo  the  accuf- 
tomed  bonds  to  difcharge  them  of  the  fbtute  of  ufury,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fix  months  fhe  deferred  the  payment  for  fix 
months  more,  paying  fix  per  cent  again  and  brokage.  This 
method  of  fupplying  the  government  with  money  being  found 
much  more  convenient  than  loans  from  foreigners,  and  a 
mutual  benefit  both  to  prince  and  people,  was  frequently  prac- 
tifed  afterwards  as  occafion  required;  the  introducing  where- 
of was  chiefly  owing  to  Sir  Thomas  Grefham.  Thus  the 
queen  having  by  his  advice  been  put  into  a  method  of  taking 
up  money  of  her  own  fubjedts  inftead  of  foreigners,  and  the 
commerce  with  Flanders  particularly  Antwerp  being  then 
prohibited,  his  office  for  her  majefty,  in  thofe  parts,  ceafed  of 
courfe  that  year.  But  in  1572,  to  fhew  her  regard  for 
him,  fhe  was  pleafed  to  appoint  him  together  with  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  bifhop  of  London,  and  feveral 
other  eminent  perfons,  affiftant  to  the  lord-mayor  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  of  London  during  her  intended  progrefs 
that  fumrner  (s).  This  method  was  afterwards  continued 
on  the  like  occafions,  and  Sir  Thomas  was  joined  in  the 
commhTion  till  1578  (T). 

Tho'  Sir  Thomas  had  purchafed  very  large  eftates  in  fe- 
veral counties  of  England,  yet  he  thought  a  country  feat 
near  London,  to  which  he  might  retire  from  bufinefs,  and 
the  hurry  of  the  city  as  often  as  he  pleafed  would  be  very 
convenient.  With  this  view  he  bought  Ofterly  park  near 
Brentford  in  Middlefex,.  where  he  built  a  very  large  and  mag- 
nificent feat  within  the  park  which  he  impaled,  being  well 
wooded,  and  furniOied  with  many  fair  ponds  flocked  with 
fifh  and  fowl,  as  fwans  and  other  water  fowl,  and  of  great 
ufe  for  mills,  as  paper  mills,  oil  mills,  and  corn  mills.  In  the 
fame  park  was  a  very  fair  Heronry,  for  the  increafe  and  pre- 
fervation  whereof  feveral  allurements  were  devifed  by  him  (u). 

But 

(s)  See  her  majefty's  letter  to  the  (T)  Stow,  B.  v.  p.  434,  435. 
lord  mayor,  Sir  Lionel  Ducket,  in  Edit.  1720. 

Maitland's  hiftory  of  London,  B,  i.          (u)  Ncrden's  fpeculum  Britan.  in 
p.  157,  Middlefex,  p.  37.     The  mills  (hew 

that  Sir  Thomas  was  of  a  temper  to 

mix 
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But  we  muft  not  omit  a  pleafant  ftory  relating  to  the  Koufe, 
which  fhews  his  great  activity  and  defpatch  in  any  thing  he 
was  determined  to  effect.  Queen  Elizabeth  having  been 
once  very  magnificently  entertained  and  lodged  there  by  Sir 
Thomas,  found  fault  with  the  court  before  it  as  being  too 
large,  and  fatd  it  would  appear  better  if  divided  by  a  wall  in 
the  middle,  he  took  the  hint,  and  to  fhew  his  complaifance 
for  her  majeity,  immediately  fent  for  workmen  from  Lon- 
don, who  in  the  night  built  up  the  wall  with  fuch  privacy  and 
expedition,  that  the  next  morning  the  queen  to  her  great  fur- 
prize  found  the  court  divided  in  the  manner  fhe  had  propofeJ 
the  day  before  (w). 

However  before  this  feat  was    compleated    he   projected 
and   executed  that   noble  dcfign  of  converting  his   manfion 
houfe  in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet  into  a  feat  for  the  mufes,  and  en- 
dowing it  with  the  revenues  arifing  from  the  Royal  Exchange 
after  his  deceafe.     While  he  was  meditating  this  defigri,   the 
Univerfi'y  of  Cambridge    wrote  him  an   elegant  Latin  letter, 
reminding  him  of  a  promife,  as  they    had  been  informed,  to 
give  them  five  hundred  pounds  either  towards  building  a  new 
college  there,  or  repairing   one   already   built.     This  letter 
was  dated  March  14,   1574-5.  and  it  was  followed  by  ano- 
ther of  the  25th   of  the  fame  month,  wherein  they  acquaint 
him    with  a   report    they   had   heard,  that   he  had  promiftd 
Lady  Burghley  both  to  found  and  endow  a  college  forthepro- 
feffion  of  the  feven  liberal  fciences.     They  obferve  the  only 
place  proper  for  fuch    a  delign  was  either  London,  Oxford, 
or  Cambridge  ;  they  endeavour  to    difTuade   him  from  Lon- 
don, leaft  it  fhould  prove  prejudicial  to  the  two  Univerfities. 
And  they  hope  he  will  not  make  choice  of  Oxford,  iince  he 
was  himfelf  bred  at  Cambridge  ;   which  might  prefume  upon 
a  fuperior  regard   for   him   on  that   account.     At  the  fame 
time,  they   wrote  another  letter  to   the   Lady    Burghley,  in 
which   they  earnestly   requeft  that  (lie  will  pleafe  to  ufe  her 
intereft  with  him  to  fix  upon  Cambridge  for  the  place  of  his 
intended  College  (x). 

But  thefe  letters  had  not  the  defired  effe^rr,  he  perfifled  in 
his  refolution  to  fettle  it  in  his  houfe  at  London,  and  accord- 
ingly by  an  indenture  quadripartite,  dated  May  20,  1575> 

mix  his  profit  with  his  pleafure,  but         (w)  Fuller's  Worthies  in  Middle- 

thefe  and  every  thing  elfe  foon  began  fex,  p.  177. 

to  fall  to  decay  after  his  death.     The         (x)  See    thefe  letters    in    Ward's 

feat  has  paired  through  feveral  hands  lives  of  the  Grefham  profeflbrs,  ap- 

in  hi.i  time,  and  is  now  in  the  pof.  pend,  No,  iii, 

teffion  of  alderman  Child's  heir. 
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made  a  difpofition  of  his  feveral  manors,  lands,  tene- 
ments and  hereditaments;  with  fuch  limitations  and  rcftric- 
tions,  particularly  as  to  the  Royal  Exchange  and  his  manikm 
houfe,  as  might  beftfecure  his  views  with  regard  to  the  ufes 
for  which  he  defigned  them.  This  indenture  was  foon  fol* 
lowed  by  two  wills,  one  of  his  goods,  and  the  other  of  his 
real  eftates,  the  former  of  thefe  bears  date  July  4th  enfuing, 
whereby  he  bequeaths  to  his  wife,  whom  he  makes  his  fole 
executrix,  all  his  goods,  as  ready  money,  plate,  jewels, 
chains  of  gold,  with  a-1  his  (lock  of  fheep  and  other  cattle 
if  within  the  realm  of  England,  and  likewife  gives  feverai 
legacies  to  his  relations  and  friends  and  to  all  his  fervants, 

D  ' 

amounting  in  the  whole  to  upwards  of  two  thoufand  pounds 
belides  fome  fmall  annuities.     The  other  will  is  dated  July 
5,  wherein  he  gives  one  moiety  of  the  Royal  Exchange  to  the 
mayor  and  commonality  of  London,  and   the  other  to  the 
Mercer's  company   for  the  fallaries   of  feven  lecturers  in  di- 
vinity, law,   phyfic,  aftronomy,    geometry,  mulic   and   rhe- 
toric, at  50  1.  per  annum  for  each,  with  his  houfe  in  Bifhopfgate 
ilreet  for  the   lecturers  refidence,  where  the   lectures  were  to 
be  read.  He  likewife  leaves  fifty  three  pounds,  fix  (hillings,  and 
eight  pence  yearly  for  the  provifion  of  eight  alms  folks  re- 
fiding  in  the  almfnoufes  behind   his  houfe,  and   ten  pounds 
yearly  to  each  of  the  prifons  in  Newgate,  Ludgate,  King's 
Bench,  the  Marfhalfea,  and  Counter  in  Woodftreet,  and  the 
like  fum  to  each  of  the  hofpitals  of  Chrift  Church,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Bedlam,    Southwark,  and  the  Poultry-Compter; 
and  a  hundred  pound  yearly  to  provide  a  dinner  for  the  whole 
Mercer's   company   in  their    hall  on   every  of  their  quarter 
days  at  twenty  five  pounds  each  dinner  (Y).     By  this  difpo- 
fition, fufEcient  care   was  taken  that  the  two   corporations 
to  whom  the  affair   was  truflcd  fhould  receive  no  damage  by 
the  execution  of  it,  for  the  Hated  annual  payments  amount 
to  no  more  than  603  I.   6s.   8  d.  and  the  yearly  rents  of  the 
Exchange  received  by  Sir    Thomas   were  74.0!.  befides  the 
additional   profits  that  muft  asife  from  time  to  time  by  fines 
which   were  very  confiderable.     But  the  lady  Anne  his  wife 
was    to    enjoy    both   the  manfion  houfe   and   the  Exchange 
during   her  life  if  fhe   furvived  Sir  Thomas,  and  then  they 
were  both  vefted  in  die  two  corporations  for  the  ufes  declared 
in  the  will  for  the  term   of  fifty  years,  which  limitation  was 
made  on  account  of  the  fiat'Jtes  of  Mortmain  that  prohibited 

the 

(Y)  Idem,   in  life  of  Sir  Thomas,     et  feqq.     The  fame  author  obferves, 
where  is  a  copy  of  Che  will,  p.  19.     p.  26.  that  the  filiation  and  fpaci- 

OU  ': 
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the  alienation  of  lands  or  tenements  to  any  corporation, 
without  licence  firft  had  from  the  crown.  And  that  fpace  of" 
time  the  teftator  thought  fufficient  for  procuring  fuch  licence, 
the  doing  of  which  he  earneftly  recommends  to  them  without 
delay ;  in  default  whereof,  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  years, 
thefe  eftates  were  to  go  to  his  heirs  at  law  (z). 

Having  thus  fettled  his  affairs  fo  much  to  his  own  honour, 
the  interefl  of  the  public,  and  the  regards  due  to  his  family, 
he  was  at  leifure  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  induftry  and  fuccefs. 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  felicity,  for  upon  the  21  ft  of 
November,  1579,  between  fix  and  feven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, coming  from  the  Exchange  to  his  houfe  in  Bifhopfgate 
ftreet,  he  fuddenly  fell  down  in  his  kitchen,  and  being  taken 
up  was  found  fpeechlefs,  and  prefently  died  (A).  He  was 
buried  in  his  own  parifh  church  of  St.  Helens.  His  obfe- 
quies  were  performed  in  a  very  folemn  manner,  the  corps 
being  attended  by  one  hundred  poor  men,  and  the  like  num- 
ber of  poor  women,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  cioathed 
in  black-gowns  of  five  {hillings  and  eight  pence  per  yard 
at  his  own  expence(B.)  The  charges  of  the  funeral  a- 
mounted  to  8co  1.  His  corps  was  depofited  in  a  vault  at  the 
north  eaft  corner  of  the  church,  which  he  had  before  provided 
for  himfelf  and  family,  with  a  curious  marble  tomb  over  it. 
On  the  fouth  and  weft  fides  of  which  are  his  own  arms, 
and  on  the  north  and  eaft  the  fame  impaled  with  thofe  of  his 
lady.  The  arms  of  Sir  Thomas,  together  with  the  city  of 
London  and  Mercers  company,  are  likewife  painted  in  the 
glafs  of  the  eaft  window  of  the  church  above  the  tomb 
which  flood  as  he  left  it  without  any  infcription  till  1736* 

oufnefs  of  the  manfion  houfe,  and  alfo  by  a  woman  of  Bruges  in  Flan- 

the  accommodation  for  feparate  a-  ders  a  natural  daughter  named  Anne 

partments  and  other  rooms  for  com-  to  whom  upon  her  marriage  he  gave 

mon  ufe,  the  open   courts  and   co-  the  manors  of  Hemefby-Morton,  and 

vered  walks  with  the  feveral  offices,  Jangham  in  Norfolk,  and  the  man- 

ftables,  and   gardens,  feemed   all  fo  or  of  Combes  in  Suffolk,  amounting 

well  fui ted  for  fuch  an  intention,  as  in    the  whole    to    280  1.   153.    per 

if  Sir  Thomas  had  it  in  view  at  the  annum.    Stow,  v.  ii.  append,  ii.  p.  6. 

time  of  building  his  houfe.  Edit.  1720.     She  married  Nathaniel 

(z)  This  was  Elizabeth,  fole  child  Bacon,  Efq;  fecond  fon  of  the  lord 

of  his  elder  brother  J  hn,  married  to  keeper  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  alfo 

Sir  Henry  Nevil.     She  died  in    1573,  married   Jane   youngeft    fitter  to  the 

before    Sir    Thomas,    but   left  iflue  lady  of  Sir  Thomasbrefham.    Maf- 

Henry  Nevil,  Efq;  to  whom  Sir  Tho-  ter's  hiftory  of  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge, 

mas  bequeathed  by  his  will  the  man-  p.  225.  Edit.  1743,  410. 
nors  of  Mayfield  and  Wadhurft  with          (A)    Holinmead,  v.  iii.  p.  1310. 

all  the  lands  belonging    to   them,  a-  Stow,  Chron.  p.  686.  Edit.  161?. 
mounting  to  240  1.  per  annum,  after         (u)  Stow,     and  preamble  to  his 

his  lady's  death.     Sir   Thomas  had  will. 

8  when 
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when  the  following  words  taken  from  the  parifh  regifter  were 
Cut  on  the  ftone  that  covers  it  by  order  of  the  church  war- 
dens ;  "  Sir  Thomas  Grefliam,  knight,  was  buried  December 
66  1 5,  1 579  (D)."  By  an  inventory  of  the  goods  at  his  houfe 
in  Bifhopgate  ftreet  taken  after  his  deceafe,  they  are  (aid  to 
have  amounted  to  1127!.  155.  8  d.  He  had  a!fo  another 
houfe  at  weft  Aire  in  Norfolk,  where  the  effects  were  valued 
at  1655!.  is.  But  his  chief  feat  feems  to  have  been  at 
A'layghfield  in  SufTex,  one  room  of  which  was  called  the 
queen's  chamber,  and  the  goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  ic 
were  eftimated  at  7553  1.  i  o  s.  8  d  (E).  By  his  death  many 
large  eftates  in  feveral  counties  of  England,  amounting  at 
that  time  to  the  clear  yearly  value  of  2300!.  and  upwards, 
came  to  his  lady  (F),  who  furvived  him  many  years,  and 
continued  to  refide  after  his  deceafe  in  the  manfion-houfe  at 
London  in  the  winter,  and  at  Oilerly-park  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  at  which  iaft  place  fhe  died  November  23,  1596. 
very  aged.  Her  corps  was  brought  to  London,  and  buried  in 
the  fame  vault  with  her  hufband  Sir  Thomas,  Decem- 
ber 14(0).  She  left  one  fon  named  William,  whom  {he  had 
by  her  former  hufband,  who  in  1606,  was  eighty  three  years 
of  age  :  he  had  kept  his  chamber  then  for  a  year  and  more  ; 
and  probably  died  not  long  afterwards,  having  furvived  his 
fon  Sir  Thomas  Read,  knt.  who  died  at  Giteriy-park,  fuly 
3,  1595,  without  iffue  (H)  by  his  lady,  who  was  Mildred j 
lecond  daughter  of  Thomas  Cecil  lord  Burghley  ;  and  was 
buried  the  I4th  of  the  fame  month  in  Sir  Thomas  Grefham's 
vault  in  St.  Helens  church  (i). 

(D)  In  confideration  of  the  ground  mounting  in  all  to  467  1.  which  de- 
taken  up  by  histomb,he  had  promifed  ducted  from  the  former,leaves  1330!. 
to  build  a   handfome  fteeple    to    the  12  s.     2d.   y  clear,   which    was  left 
church,  but  the  performance  of  that  abfolutely  in  feefimple  to  her.    This, 
promife  was  prevented  by  his  fudden  added  to  the    clear   yearly    value  of 
death.    Stow,  p.  133.  Edit.  1598.  the  'Royal   Exchange,    the   manfion 

(E)  Ward,  from  a  MS.  journal  of  houfe  in  Bifhopfgats  ftreet,  and  the 
Sir  Thomas.  manors  of  May-field  and    Wadhurft, 

(F)  The    feveral    eftates    lay    in  amounting  to  1057!.  igs.  4d.   which 
the  counties     of    Norfolk,    Suffolk,  was  bequeathed  to  her  for  life,  make 
Kent,  York,  Durham,  Derby,  Camb-  up  the  fum  of  2388  1.    10  s.    6  d±. 
ridge,    Somerfet,     Wales,     London,  Stow,  V.  ii.  append,  ii.  p.  5.   Edit. 
Middlefex,    amounting     to    1797  1.  1720. 

J2S.    ad  4-     Out  of  which  fhe  was  (G)   Regifter  of  St.  Helens. 

to    pay    feveral    annuities    for    life  (H)  Law  Reports    by    Coke,  fol, 

to  his    fervants,     his   lawyers,  phy-  24.  V.  vi.  Moore,  fol.    574,  Cooke, 

ficians  and   furgeons,  and  relations,  V.  ii.  fol.  138.  and  616.  Palmer,  fol* 

particularly  to  lady  Francis  Grefham.  194. 

his  fjAer  in-law    133!    6  s,  S  d.  a-  (i)  Regifter  of  St.  Helens. 
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.  Ward  has  drawn  Sir  Thomas's  characler,  wherein  he 
ebferves,  that  he  had  the  happinefs  of  a  mind  every  way 
fuited  to  his  fortune,  generous  and  benign  j  ready  to  per- 
form any  good  a&ionsand  encourage  them  in  others  (K).  He 
was  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  our  celebrated  martyrologift 
John  Fox.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
and  feveral  modern  languages ;  he  had  a  very  comprehenfive 
knowledge  of  all  affairs  relating  to  commerce  whether  foreign 
or  domelHc;  and  his  fuccefs  was  not  lefs,  being  in  his  time 
efteemed  the  higheft  commoner  in  England.  He  tranfacled 
queen  Elizabeth's  mercantile  affairs  fo  conftantly,  that  he  was 
called  the  "  Royal  Merchant,"  and  hi<  houfe  was  fometimes 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  foreign  princes  upon  their  firft 
arrival  at  London  (L).  As  no-  one  could  be  more  ready  to 
perform  any  generous  a6lions  which  might  contribute  to  the 
honour  of  his  country  ;  fo  he  very  well  knew  how  to  make 
the  beft  ufe  of  them  for  the  moft  laudable  purpofes.  Nor 
was  he  lei's  ferviceable  both  to  the  queen  and  her  miniftry 
on  other  occasions,  who  often  confulted  him  and  fought  his 
advice  in  matters  of  the  greateft  importance  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  government,  feveral  instances  of  which  have 
been  given  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir  (M). 

But 


(K)  In  the  dedication  to  him  of  a 
book  by  one  Hugh  Goughe,  entitled 
the  Offspring  of  the  houfe  of  Otto- 
man, the  author  particularly  ac- 
knowledges his  gi eat  liberality  both  to 
himfelf  and  others  who  wereftrangcrs 
tc  I  im.  By  the  way.  :s  book  wasaiio 
dedicated  to  him  by  Richard  Kow- 
lands  alias  Verftegan,  called  the  Port 
of  the  world,  containing  the  ori- 
ginal and  antiquities  of  the  moft  fa- 
mous cities  in  Europe  with  their 
trade  and  traffic,  &c.  London,  1576. 
8vo. 

(L)  Of  this  we  have  the  two  fol- 
lowing inftances  :  Cardinal  Caftillon 
flying  from  France  with  the  bifhop 
of  Aries,  landed,  September  i  3,1^68, 
at  the  Tower,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Sir  Thomas  and  fome  other 
eminent  citizens,  and  by  orders  from 
courr,  condutleci  to  Sir  Thomas's 
houfe  in  Bifhopfgare  ftreet  and  there 
lodged.  Next  day  the  Cardinal  attend- 
ed by  Sir  Thomas  went  to  the  French 
church,  thence  to  the  E 


afterwards  to  St.  Paul's,  and  fo 
back  to  dinner  to  his  houfe,  where 
he  continued  fome  days  till  he  was 
introduced  to  her  majefty.  Stow's 
Cliron.  p.  66^.  Strype's  Anmls  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  V.  ii.  p.  238* 
And  on  the  izA  of  January  follow- 
ing, prince  Cafimir  Palatine  ot  the 
Rhine,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  Tower 
in  the  evening,  being  conducted  by 
torch  light  to  Sir  Thomas's  houfe, 
was  received  there  with  the  found 
of  drums,  trumpets,  and  other  mu- 
fical  inflruments,  and  entertained  for 
three  days  till  he  went  to  court. 
Stow,  ibid.  p.  534.. 

(M)  Befides  thefe,  it  is  faid  that  he 
once  prevented  the  ruin  of  the  Dutch, 
when  being  in  great  danger  from  the 
Spaniard,  they  applied  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  very  defirous  to  affift 
them  :  to  which  end  a  great  fum  being 
thought  recjuifite, Sir  Thomas  devifed  a 
\v:-y  of  efiediuatiiig  the  bufinefs  at  a 
ii  evjicvKe.  Hf  took  up  in  his 
name  ail  the  money  that  was  in  Ant- 
werp, 
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But'the  mod  mining  part  of  his  characler  appears  in  his 
public  benefactions.  The  Royal  Exchange  was  nut  only  a 
imgular  ornament  to  the  city  of  London,  and  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  merchants  who  wanted  fuch  a  place  to  meet 
in  and  tranfa6l  their  affairs,  but  likewife  contributed  very 
much  to  the  promotion  of  trade,  both  by  the  number  of 
ihops  erected  there,  and  the  much  greater  number  of  the 
poor,  who  were  employed  in  working  for  them.  And  the 
donation  of  his  own  manfion-houfe  for  a  feat  of  learning 
and  the  liberal  arts,  with  the  handfome  provifion  made  for 
the  endowment  and  fupport  of  it,  was  fuch  an  inftance  of  a 
generous  and  public  fpirit  as  has  been  equalled  by  few,  and 
muft  perpetuate  his  memory  with  the  higheft  eileem  and  gra- 
titude fo  long  as  any  regard  to  learning  and  virtue  is  preferved 
among  us.  Nor  ought  his  charities  to  the  poor,  his  eight 
alms  houfes,  and  the  liberal  contributions  to  the  ten  prifbas 
and  hofpitals  in  London  and  Southwark  to  be  omitted.  Each 
of  thole  benefactions  feparately  confidered  is  great  in  itfelf, 
and  a  juft  foundation  for  lafting  honour,  but  when  united 
they  are  without  any  rival,  peculiar  to  Sir  Thomas  Grefham, 
who  having  no  fon  to  bear  up  his  name,  very  wifely  fixed  on 
the  moft  effectual  method  to  preferve  it  in  the  higheft  regard 
to  all  pofterity. 

His  public  benefactions,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  his 
manfion-houfe,  on  the  deceafe  of  his  lady  immediately  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  two  corporations,  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Mercer's  company,  who,  according  to  their  truftj 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  crown  dated  February  3,  1614$ 
1 2  Jacobi  I.  to  hold  them  for  ever  upon  the  terms  expreffcd 
in  the  will  of  the  donor  (N). 

werp,  which  cut  the  nerves  of  the  law   profefforfhip    of  Grefham,   an* 

Spaniard  for  that  year,  by  this  means  1673.  anc*  Ward's  lives,  &c.  append,, 

both  giving  the  Dutch  time  to  breathe,  No.  xiii. 

and  weakning  their   enemy.     Mere-  (N)  See  the  inrolment  in   chati-* 

dith's  fpeech    on   his  election  to  the  eery. 

GRETSER  (JAMES),  a  very  learned  man,  was  born 
at  Marcdorf  in  Germany  about  the  year  1561,  and  entered 
among  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  at  feventeen  years  of  age.  (Bayle'a 
Dift.)  When  he  had  finiihed  his  ftudies,  he  was  appointed  a 
profeflbr  at  Ingolftad.  He  fpent  twenty  four  years  there; 
teaching  philofophy  three,  morality  feven,  and  ichool-divi- 
nity  fourteen.  Thefe  employments  did  not  hinder  him 
from  being  conflant  at  prayers,  and  compofmg  a  prodigious 
number  of  books,  The  catalogue  of  them,  as  given  by  fa~ 

i  2.  thef 
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ther  Niceron,  confifts  of  near  153  articles;  which,  he  tells 
us,  was  copied  by  him  from  the  propofals  or  plan,  publifhed 
in  1733,  for  printing  an  edition  of  all  Gretfer's  works  at 
Ratifbon  in  feventeen  volumes  folio.  (Memoires,  torn,  xxviii.) 
His  great  erudition  was  attended  with  a  fufpriiing  modefty. 
He  could  not  bear  to  be  commended.  The  inhabitants  of 
Marcdorf  were  dcfirous  of  having  his  picture,  to  hang 
it  up  in  their  town-houfe  ;  but  when  Gretfer  was  in- 
formed of  the  earneft  application  they  had  made  to  his  fu- 
periors  for  that  purpofe,  he  was  heartily  vexed  ;  and  told 
them,  that  if  they  wanted  his  picture,  they  need  but  draw 
that  of  an  afs,  To  make  themfelves  amends,  they  pur- 
chafed  ail  his  works,  and  devoted  them  to  the  ufe  of  the 
public.  He  died  at  Ingolttad  on  the  2Qth  of  January,  1625, 
He  fpent  his  whole  life  in  writing  sgainft  Proteftants  ;  and 
in  defending  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  Some  authors 

o  o 

have  beftovved   very   great  encomiums  upon  him.     Cardinal 
du   Perron   faid,   44  Gretfer   is   greatly    to  be  applauded  :   he 
"  has   a   great  deal  of  wit    for  a  German."     (Perroniana.) 
Dupin  fays    of  Gretfer,  that  "  he  was  certainly   a    man   of 
"   vaft  abilities,  and  had  laboured  a  great  deal  in  both  eccle- 
fiaftical   and  prophane  antiquity.     It  is   pity,  he  was   not 
a  better  critic,  and  that  he  adopted  pieces  and  ftories  either 
fpurious    or  doubtful.     It  is   pity  too,  as  Gretfer    was  fo 
able  to  treat  fubje&s  throughly,  that  controverfies  fhould 
44  have    engaged    him   in    perfonal    and   particular    difputes. 
"  Neverthelefs   it  may  be  affirmed,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
<4  ableft  controverfial   writers  of  his  age.     He   had    a  great 
44  facility   in  writing,  and  refuted   his  adverfaries  with   a  vaft 
"  vehemence.     The  circumilance  which  ought  to  be   moft 
44  efteemed    in  his    works    is   the   prodigious   variety  that  is 
44  found  in  them,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he  collected 
44  on  each   fubjecl:,   whatever  bears  any   relation    to  it.     In 
44  ihort,  his  books,  it  may  be  faid,  will  furnifh  very  good  ma- 
44  terials  to  thofe,   who   would  \vrite   on  the  fame  fubje&s." 
(Bibl.    des     Auteurs     Ecclefiaft.)        Father   Niceron    fays, 
"  It  were   to    be   wimed,  that  Gretfer    had  {hewed   greater 
44  moderation   in  his  controverfiai  writings,  that  he  had  re- 
46   ftrained   his  natural   impetuofity  therein,  and  that  his  ftile 
*4  had  not  been  fo  fharp  and  vehement."     (Memoires,  &c.) 
He  received  however  as  ill  Iano;ua2;e  as    he  gave  ;   and   if  he 

o       o  o  * 

foundly  abufed  the  Proteftants,  they  abufed  him  as  foundiy 
again  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  mighty  harm  done>  the  ballance 
iipon  the  whole  being  very  well  preferved. 

Gretfer's 


" 

44 
44 
44 
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Gretfer's  works  were  printed,  according  to  the  propofals 
abovementioned,  at  Ratifbon  1739,  in  feventeen  volumes 
folio. 

GREVILLE  (FuLK  or  FOULK),  lord  Brooke,  an 
eminent  courtier,  and  an  ingenious  writer,  was  defcended  of 
the  antient  and  noble  families  of  the  Nevils,  Willoughbys, 
and  Beauchamps  (A),  being  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Fulk  Gre- 
ville  of  Beauchamp  court  [at  Alcafterj  in  Warwickihire, 
where  he  had  his  birth  in  1554-  Being  of  the  fame  age  with 
his  couiin  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  he  had  the  firft  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  fame  fchoo!  in  Shrewsbury  (Bj,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  the  Univerfit?  of  C  ambridge,  and  ad- 
mitted a  fellow  commoner  at  Trinity  College ;  and  fome 
time  after  making  a  vifit  to  Oxford,  he  became  a  member 
of  that  Univerfity  in  the  fame  rank,  but  of  what  college  is 
not  certain.  Having  completed  his  academical  ftudies,  he 
travelled  abroad  in  the  view  of  finifhing  his  education  ;  and 
upon  his  return,  being  weil  accomplifhed,  was  introduced 
to  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth  by  his  uncle  Robert  Gre- 
ville,  fervant  to  her  majefty,  where  he  was  efteemed  a  moft  in- 
genious perfon,  and  particularly  favoured  by  the  lovers  of  arts 
and  fciences. 

He  was  foon  nominated  to  fome  beneficial  employment  in 
the  court  of  the  marches  of  Wales  by  his  kinfman  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  then  lord  prelident  of  that  court  and  principality.  For 
inftance,  the  prefident  having  given  in  a  plan  to  the  council 
board  for  the  reformation  of  diforders  in  thofe  marches,  as 
particularly  for  abridging  the  number  of  aitorneys  in  the 
court,  propofed  to  have  this  reduced  number  put  under  the  re- 
o-u'ation  of  a  principal  officer  or  two,  by  patent  from  her 
majefty,  and  recommended,  Mr.  Fulk  Greviile  his  friend, 
and  his  own  fecretary  Mr.  Edmund  Molyneux,  for  that 
purpofe.  Sir  Henry's  letter  is  dated  November  i2s 
1576,  and  a  fubfequent  letter  to  his  fervant  Edward  Wa- 
terhoufe,  fhews,  that  the  principal  bufmefs  which  thefe  of- 
ficers were  to  fuperintend,  confifted  in  framing  ail  original 
bills,  and  making  out  all  orders  for  proctfs  of  appearance. 

Our  author  was  not  then  above  two  and  twenty  years  of 
a^e,  fo  that  this  poft  muft  indeed  be  looked  upon  by  him  as 
an  honourable  atteftation  of  his  merit.  But  the  nature  of 
£t  did  not  pleafe  him  ;  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  another 

(A)  See  note  (H).  probability  whereof  is  urged  in  Biog, 

(s)  Tbis  is  only  a  conjecture,  the    Brit. 

I    *  CO^rfe 
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courfe  of  life.  He  had  already  made  fome  advances  in  the 
queen's  favour,  had  attained  a  competent  familiarity  with  the 
modern  languages  and  fome  expertnefs  in  the  martial  exer- 
cifes  of  thole  times  :  theie  were  qualifications  for  a  forerrn 
employment,  which  was  more  agreeable  to  the  activity  of  his 
temper,  and  would  open  a  quicker  way  of  raiTing  him  to  Ionic 
of  the  fid!  pofts  in  the  ft  ate.  In  reality,  his  heart  was  fo 
eagerly  fet  upon  nufhing  his  fortune  this  way,  thatto  gratify  it, 
he  ventured  to  incur  his  royal  miftrefs's  difpleafure,  and  made 
feveral  attempts  in  it,  not  only  with,  but  even  without  her 
majefty's  confent.  Out  of  many  of  thefe  we  have  an  account 
of  the  few  following  from  his  own  pen.  Firft,  when  thefe 
two  mighty  arrives,  Don  John's  and  the  duke  Cafimire's  were 
to  meet  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  applied  and  obtained  her 
rnajefcy's  leave  under  her  own  hand  to  go  thither ;  but  after 
his  hone?,  with  all  other  preparations  were  fhipped  at  Do- 
ver, the  queen  (who  always  difcouraged  thefe  excurfions) 
fent  her  meifenger  Sir  Edward  Dyer  (cj  with  her  mandate  tq 
ftop  him. 

He  was  fo  much  vexed  at  this  difappointment,  that  after- 
wards, when  fecretary  Walfingham  was  fent  ambaflador  in 
1678,  to  treat  with  thofe  two  princes,  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing an  affair  wherein  fo  much  Chriftian  blood  and  fo  many 
Chriftian  empires  were  concerned,  was  fo  tempting,  that  he 
was  refolved  not  to  rifque  a  denial,  and  therefore  ftole  away 
without  leave,  and  went  over  with  the  fecretary  incog.  The 
confequence  whereof  was,  that  at  his  return,  the  queen  for- 
bad him  her  prefence  for  many  months.  To  the  fame  ambi- 
tion may  alfo  be  referred  his  engagement  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
to  accompany  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  laft  expedition  but  one 
to  the  Weft  Indies  in  1585,  in  which  they  were  both  fruftrat- 
ed  by  the  fame  authority  (p). 

Again,  when  me  earl  of  Leicefter  was  fent  general  of  her 
majeity's  forces  the  fame  year,  and  had  given  Mr.  Greville 
the  command  of  a  hundred  horfe,  "  then  I  (to  ufe  his  own 
words)  giving  my  humour  over  to  good  order,  yet  found 
that  neither  the  interceffion  of  this  grandee,  feconded  with 
my  own  humble  fuit,  and  many  other  honourable  friends  of 
mine,  could  prevail  againft  the  conilant  courfe  of  this  excellent 
lady  [the  queen]  with  her  fervants,  fo  as  I  was  forced  to 
tarry  behind,  anJ  for  this  importunity  of  mine  to  change  my 

(c)  Mr.  Dyer  was  fen  r  upon  the  with  him  in  friendship  to  Sir  Philip 
Tneffqge,  which  fhews  the  queen's  re-  Sydney. 

gard  tor  1  irn,  Mr.  Dyer  being  joined         (D)  See  more  of  this  in  Sir  Phi- 
lip's article. 

CCUrfea 
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courfe,  and  feem  to  prefs  nothing  before  my  fervice  about 
her  ;  this  princefs  of  government  as  well  as  kingdoms  made 
me  live  in  her  court  a  fpeclacle  of  disfavour  too  long  as  I 
conceived." 

Laftly,  the  univerfal  fame  of  a  battle  to  be  fought  between 
the  prime  forces  of  Henry  Jil.  and  the  religious  of  Henry 
IV.  then  king  of  Navarre,  lifting  him  once  more  above  this 
humble  earth  of  duty,  made  him  refolve  to  fee  the  diffe- 
rence between  kings  prefent  and  abfent  in  their  martial  ex- 
peditions; (o  that  without  acquainting  any  creature,  the  earl 
of  EfTex  excepted,  he  (hipped  himfelf  over,  and  at  his  re- 
turn was  kcvit  from  her  majefty's  prefence  full  fix  months, 
and  then  received  after  a  ftrange  manner  ;  "  for,  continues  he, 
this  abfolute  prince,  to  fever  ill  example  f;om  grace,  avers 
my  going  over  to  be  a  fecret  employment  of  hers ;  and  ail 
thefe  other  petty  exiles,  a  making  good  that  cloud  or  figure, 
which  {he  was  pleafed  to  caft  upon  my  abfence,  protecting 
me  to  the  world  with  the  honour  of  her  employment,  ra- 
ther than  (lie  would  for  example's  fake  be  forced  either  to 
puniih  me  further,  or  too  eafily  forgive  a  contempt  or  neglecl: 
in  a  fervant  fo  near  about  her,  as  fhe  was  pleafed  to  con- 


ceive it." 


After  fo  many  kind  crofies  as  purpafely  read  leiTons  to 
fhew  him  his  miftake,  no  wonder  that  he  was  at  laft  con- 
vinced, and  that  (as  he  lays  himfelf)  by  thefe  many  warn- 
ings, he  found  the  fpecious  fires  of  youth  to  prove  far  more 
fcorching  than  glorious  ;  and  calling  his  fecond  thoughts  to 
counfel,  clearly  in  that  map  difcerned  acSlion  and  honour  to 
Hy  with  more  wings  than  one,  and  that  it  was  fufficient  for 
the  plant  to  grow,  where  his  fovereign's  hand  had  planted 
it :  Upon  the  whole,  then  he  found  reafon  to  contract:  his 
thoughts  from  thofe  larger  but  wandering  horizons  of  the 
world  abroad,  and  bounded  his  profpecl:  within  the  fafe  limits 
of  duty  in  fuch  home  fervices  as  were  acceptable  to  his  fo- 
vereign." 

Accordingly,  in  purfuance  of  this  principle,  we  find  him 
profecuting  his  intereft  in  the  marches  court  of  Wales.  Dur- 
ing thefe  excurfions  abroad,  his  gracious  miftrefs  granted  him 
the  reverfion  of  two  of  the  belt:  offices  in  that  court,  one  of 
which  falling  to  him  in  the  year  1580,  he  met  with  fome 
difficulties  about  the  profits.  In  this  conteft,  he  experienced 
the  friendfhip  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  by  a  letter  wrote 
to  his  father's  fecretary,  Mr.  Molyneux,  April  10,  1581,  pre- 
vailed on  him  not  to  oppofe  his  coufin  Greville's  title  in  any 
oartorconftruclion  of  his  patents  j  and  a  letter  of  Sir  Francis 

I  A.  Wai- 
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Walfingham  to  the  prefident,  the  next  day,  April  n,  put  an 
end  to  the  oppofuion  that  had  been  made  from  another 
quarter  (E).  This  office  appears  to  be  clerk  of  the  fignet 
to  the  counfel  of  Wales,  which  is  faid  to  have  brought  him 
in  yearly  above  2000  I.  arifing  chiefly  from  the  proceffes 
which  went  out  of  that  court,  all  of  which  are  made  out  by 
this  officer.  The  fees  of  the  fignet  are  for  every  letter  at 
the  fuit  of  the  party,  one  (hilling ;  tor  every  placard,  two 
{hillings;  for  writing  an  exemplification,  according  to  its 
length ;  for  fealing  it  fix  {hillings  and  eight  pence.  The 
other  place  was  clerk  of  the  counfel,  by  virtue  of  which 
cilice  he  had  the  keeping  of  all  records  ;  the  office  and  place 


(E)   As   this  letter  exhibits   a  re- 
markaMe  proof  of    the   ftrength   of 
our  author's  intereft    at   court,    we 
(hall  lay  it  before  the   reader  as  fol- 
lows, "  My  verie  good  lord,   about 
"  the  end  of  Februarie   lart,  I  writt 
"   to    your   lordfhip   on   the    behalfe 
"  of    my    coufen    Fulke     Grievd! •  , 
"  for  the  profitts  of  the  office  fallen 
"   to  him  there  in    the  marches,   by 
"   Mr.    Dudley's    death.       At    that 
tc  tyme  alfo    I    writt    to    Mr.  Fox, 
*•   friendly  advifing  him  to  fuffer  my 
"   coufen  quietly   to   enjoy    the  faid 
"  office  with   all  fuch   commodities 
*'  as    Mr.  Dudley    had  ;    which    no 
"  doubt  was  menc  unto  him  by  her 
*'   majeftie,   and  I  thincke  to  be  car- 
"   ried  away  by   fufficient   words  of 
"  the  patent.      Howbeit    as   I    un- 
"  derftand  by    your  lordfhip's  let- 
"  tre,  and  more  plainly  by  Mr.  Fox 
"  himfelf,  he  intendeth    to  fiand  in 
"  law  with  my  coufen  for  the  prof- 
"  fetts   which   Mr.  Dudley   had,  by 
"  the  late  encreafe  of  fees  in    everie 
"  procefle    pafTmg    the     fignet.      If 
"  Mr.  Dudley,    ferving  but  a  noble- 
"  man,  could  enjoy  that  encreafe  of 
"  fees,  much  more  my  coufen  fhall, 
"  being  her  majefties  fervant,   and  a 
"  gentleman  of  \vhome  flie  maketh, 
"  as  your  lordfhip  doth  knowe,  fome 
"  good    accompt.       I   knowe,    your 
"   lordfhip's  good    affection  towards 
"  my    coufen,  and  therefore  doubt 
"   not  but   you    have  allreadie,   and 
5?  will   further  doe,  what  you  may 


"  wi;h    Mr.  Fox,  to   yeald    to  that 
"   is    reafon,    without    law  ;   which 
"  if  he  will  not,  but  that  law  mull 
"   needs    be     commenced    between 
"  them  5  furely  it  fhall  be  profequut- 
"  ed  in  fuch  effectual  fort,  that   Mr. 
"  Fox,  in  the  end,  will    have  fmall 
"   cawfes     to    rcjoyce    of    the    iffue 
"  thereof :   whereas  now   by  yeald- 
'•'  ing  to  that   is    required,  hee  may 
"  avoyd    trouble,    and    purchafe   to 
"   himfelf,   not  only  the  afTurance  of 
"  the    good    love  of  my    felfe,   but 
"   alfo  of  all  Mr.  Grievell's   friends, 
"  which   are    manie    and    of  great 
f<   callyng,  and  may    ftead  Mr.  Fox, 
"   and    his,     in    matters    pofTible  of 
"   greater  impor'ance,  than  this  thing 
'•   nowe    in  queftion    is.     Much    to 
"   this  cfFe5r,  I  have   nowe   written 
"   to   Mr.  Fox  i   in    whome    if  you 
"  fhal!  find  no  prefent  difpofuicn  to 
"   yeald  to  my  requeft,   tlien  I  wifne 
"   it  would    pleafe  your  lordfhip  to 
"  fequefter    the   profits     in    contro- 
"  verfie  between  them,   as  in  former 
"   letters    was    required,    untill  the 
<e  caufe    be    determined    by  law   or 
"  otherwife.       And  thus    with    my 
"  liartieft    commendations    to    your 
"   lordfhip,  I  take  my   leave  :  from 
"  the  court,  the  T  i  th  of  April  1581. 
"  Your  lordfhip's 
"  AiTured  loving  friend, 
"  FRA.   WALSINGHAM.'' 

Letters,  &c.    of    the   Sydneys,   vcl. 
i.  fol.  293. 
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of  regifter,  the  making  of  all  copies,  the  entering  of  all  or- 
ders, and  the  making  of  bonds  and  commiflions.  He  or 
his  deputy  is  tied  to  conftant  attendance ;  .for  which  he  was 
allowed  diet  for  himfelf  and  his  fervant  in  the  queen's  houfe- 
hold,  and  twenty  merks  fee  per  annum,  the  bufmefs  being 
to  conceive,  devife  or  write  fuch  letters  or  public  proclama- 
tions as  either  concern  the  quiet  government  of  the  fubjecls 
within  the  limits  of  their  authority,  or  the  refolutions  of  that 
board  upon  caufes  of  eftate  depending  before  them  ;  and  for 
the  better  performance  of  his  fervice  in  this  office,  he  is  al- 
lowed twelve  clerks.  Mr.  Greville  was  alfo  conftituted  fe- 
cretary  for  South  and  North  Wales  by  the  queen's  letters  pa- 
tent, bearing  date  April  25,  1583  ;  and  that  grant  was 
afterwards  made  perpetual,  or  for  life,  in  July,  I  James  I. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  civil  employments,  he  made  a  con- 
fpicuous  figure  in  the  martial  way,  when  the  French  am- 
baffadors,  accompanied  by  great  numbers  of  their  nobility, 
were  in  England  a  fecond  time  to  treat  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  1581.  Tilts  and  tourna- 
ments were  the  courtly  entertainments  in  thofe  days,  and 
they  were  performed  in  the  mod  magnificent  manner  on  this 
occafion  by  two  noblemen,  befides  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
Fulk  Greviile,  who  with  the  reft  behaved  fo  gallantly  as  to 
win  the  reputation  of  a  moft  gallant  knight.  In  1586  thefe 
two  friends  were  feparated  by  the  unfortunate  death  of  the 
former,  who  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  this  dear  friend  one 
moiety  of  his  books  (F). 

Jn  1588,  Mr.  Greville  attended  his  kinfman  the  earl  of 
Eflex  to  Oxford,  and  among  other  perfons  in  that  favourite's 
train  was  created  Mafter  of  Arts  in  the  Effexian  creation 
I  ith  of  April  that  year,  Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  ninth 
of  the  fame  month,  he  attended  the  funeral  of  Ambrofe 
•Dudley  earl  of  Warwick  as  a  mourner.  In  1595,  he  was 
accufed  to  the  lordb  of  the  council,  by  a  certificate  of  feveral 
gentlemen  borderers  upon  Farickvvood  in  Warwicklhire,  of 
having  made  wafte  there  to  the  value  of  14,000!.  but  the 
profecution  feems  to  have  been  dropt,  and  in  October  1597? 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  the  fame  year,  he  applied  for  the  oiSce  of  treafurer 
of  the  war,  and  about  two  years  afterward^,  in  the  4.1  ft  of 
Elizabeth,  he  obtained  the  place  of  treafurer  of  marine 
caufes  for  life.  And  in  1599  a  commiffion  was  ordered  to 
be  made  out  for  him  as  rear  admiral  of  the  fleet,  which  was 

(F)  The  other  moiety  was  left  to  Mr.  Dyer  already  mentioned. 

8  intended 
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intended  to  be  fent  forth  againft  another  threatened  invafiorr 
by  the  Spaniards.  To  this  commiflion  he  humouroufly  al- 
ludes in  fpeakingtif  his  kinfman  the  earl  of  EfTex'*s  execution 
the  following  year,  where  he  fays,  that  "  himfelf  remaining 
**  about  the  queen  was  a  kind  of  Remora,  flaying  the  vio- 
•*c  lent  courfe  of  that  fatal  fhip,  and  but  now  was  abruptly 
tf-  fent  away  to  guard  a  figurative  fleet  in  danger  of  nothing 
"  but  thefe  profopopoeia  of  invincible  rancor,  and  kept  as  in  a 
**  freeprifon  atRocheiter  till  his  [the  earl's]  head  was  off."  In 
1602,  having  purchafed  from  private  hands  fome  claims  upon 
the  manor  of  Wedgnock,  he  obtained  of  the  queen  a  grant 
of  the  ancient  a;id  Ipacious  park  thereunto  belonging,  for 
himielf,  his  heirs  and  aliignees,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  John 
duke  of  Northumberland,  or  Ambrofe  earl  of  Warwick  had 
heid  it. 

During  this  glorious  'reign,  he  frequently  reprefented  his 
county  in  the  houieof  commons,  together  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lacy  ;  and  it  has  been  obfervcd  that  a  better  choice  could  not 
have  been  made,  as  both  of  them  were  learned,  wife  and 
honeii:.  He  continued  a  favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
end  of  her  reign  (Gx\  The  beginning  of  the  next  opened 
no  lefs  in  his  favour.  At  the  coronation  of  king  James  1. 
July  15,  l6o3>  he  was  made  knt.  of  the  Bath,  and  his  office 
of  fecretary  to  the  council  of  the  court  of  marches  of  Wales 
was  confirmed  to  him  for  life  by  a  patent  bearing  date  July 
24,  In  the  fecond  year  of  this  king,  he  obtained  a  grant 
of  Warwick  cattle.  He  Was  greatly  pleafed  with  this  favour, 
and  the  cattle  being  in  a  ruinous  condition,  he  laid  out  at 
Jeaft  20,000  1.  in  repairing  it :  the  houfe  within  he  adorned 
with  rich  furniture  of  every  kind,  and  without  he  beautified 
it  with  the  moft  pleafant  gardens,  plantations  and  walks  ;  fo 
that  confidering  its  iituation  on  a  very  high  rock  [which  is 
the  cliff  of  a  nver  running  at  the  foot,  and  thence  watering 
the  town  of  Warwick]  no  place  in  that  midland  part  of 
England  does  compare  with  it  for  ftatelinefs  and  delight.  He 
had  allb  a  giant  of  the  manor  and  'lands  of  Knowle  in  the 
fame  county. 

In  reality,  he  was  more  intent  upon  increafing  his  private 
fortune  by  fuch  fubftantial  favours,  than  ambitious  of  any 
high  poft  and  power  in  the  flare.  He  was  afterwards  pofleffed 
of  feveral  very  beneficial  places  in  the  marches  court  of  Wales, 

(G)  Sir  Robert  Naun ton  obferves,  attendance,     for    he    came    thither 

that  he  neither  fought  for    nor  ob-  tacked    with    a    plentiful    fortune, 

tained  any  great  place  or  preferment  Fragmenta  Regalia,  164.:.  4,to.p.  30. 
2.1  court   during  all   the  time  of  his 

and 
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and  at  prefent  he  Teems  to  have  confined  his  views  within 
the  limits  of  thefe  offices.  He  perceived  the  meafures  of  go- 
vernment quite  altered,  and  the  ftate  waning  from  the  luftre 
in  which  he  had  feen  it  fhine  ;  befides  he  had  little  hopes  of 
being  preferred  to  any  thing  confiderable  in  the  miniftry, 
as  he  met  with  fome  difcouragements  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  , 
the  fecretary,  and  the  perfons  in  power.  In  this  pofition  of 
affairs,  he  feems  to  have  formed  fome  fchemes  of  retirement 
in  order  to  write  the  hiftory  of  queen  Elizabeth's  life.  In 
which  view  he  drew  up  a  plan  commencing  with  the  union  of 
the  two  rofes  in  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  and  had  made 
fome  progrefs  in  the  execution  of  it:  but  the  perufal  of  the 
records  in  the  council  cheft  being  denied  him  by  the  fecre- 
tary, as  he  could  not  complete  his  work  in  that  authentic  and 
fubftantial  manner  as  became  him,  he  broke  of?  the  defign, 
and  difpofed  himfelf  to  revife  the  product  of  his  juvenile 
ftudies  and  his  poetical  recreations  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

During  the  life  of  the  treafurer  Cecil,  he  obtained  no  ad- 
vancement in  the  court  or  ftate,  but  in  1615,  fome  time 
after  his  death,  Sir  Fulk  was  made  under  treafurer  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was 
called  to  the  board  of  privy  council.  In  1617,  he  obtained 
from  the  king  a  fpecial  charter  confirming  all  fuch  liberties  as 
had  been  granted  to  any  of  his  anceftors  in  behalf  of  the 
town  of  Alcafter  upon  a  new  referved  rent  of  ten  (hillings  a 
year.  And  in  1620,  January  9,  his  majefty  created  him  a 
baron  of  the  realm  by  the  title  of  lord  Brooke  of  Beau- 
champ  court.  He  obtained  this  dignity  as  well  by  his  merit 
and  fidelity  in  the  difcharge  of  his  offices,  as  by  his  noble 
defcent  from  the  Nevils,  Willoughbys  de  Brooks,  and  Beau- 
champs  (HJ.  In  September  1621,  he  was  made  one  of  the 

lords 

t 

(H)  According  to  his  pedigree,  fo  in  minority,  the  eldeft  Elizabeth 
Sir  Richard  Beauchamp  married  Eli-  was  committed  to  the  guardian/hip 
zabeth  daughter  of  Sir  Humphry  of  Sir  Edward  Greville  of  Milccte, 
Stafford,  knt.  by  whom  he  had  ifiue  Knt.  who  obtained  her  wardfliip, 
three  daughters  heirefles,  whereof  'tis  faid,  on  purpofe  to  marry  her  to 
Elizabeth  the  eldeft  married  to  Sir  John  his  fon  and  heir  3  but  fhe  bet- 
Robert  Willoughby  lord  Brooke,  who  ter  affected  Fulk  the  younger,  ac- 
had  in  her  right  the  manor  of  Alee-  cording  to  Sir  William  Dugdale,  and 
rter  in  partition,  and  deceafed  feiz-  having  eftate  fuffkient  both  for  him 
ed  thereof,  November  10,  an.  Henry  and  herfelf,  became  his  wife,  to 
VIII.  13°.  leaving  three  grand-  whom  fhe  brought  the  manor  of 
daughters  his  next  heirs,  daughters  Alcefter  with  other  lands  j  which 
Of  Edward  Willoughby  his  fon,  by  Fulk  much  enlarged  his  manor  houfe 
his  wife  daughter  of  Richard  Nevil  of  Beauchamp  court,  taking  ftone 
Iprd  Latimer.  Of  which  daughters  and  timber  from  the  then  newly  dif- 

fojved 
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lords  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  whereupon  refigning  his  poft  in 
the  Exchequer,  he  was  fucceeded  therein  by  Richard  Wefton, 
afterwards  earl  of  Portland.  After  the  demife  of  king  James, 
he  continued  in  the  privy  council  of  king  Charles  I.  in  the 
beginning  of  which  reign,  viz.  in  1622,  he  founded  a  hiftory 
kdture  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  endowed  it  with 
a  falary  of  iool.  per  annum. 

He  did  not  long  furvive  this   laft  a£r.  of  generofity  :  for, 
notwithftanding  he   was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  he  at  laft  fell  a   facrifice  to    the  extraordinary 
outrage  of  a  difcontented  domeftic.     The   account  we  have 
of  this  fatal  event  is,  that  his  lordfhip,  negle&ing  to  reward  one 
Ralph  Hey  wood,  who  had  fpent  the  a;reateft  part  of  his  life  in 
his  fervice,  this  attendant  expostulated  thereupon  with  his  lord- 
fhip in  his  bed-chamber  at  Brook-houfe  in  Holborn,  and  being 
feverely  reproved  for  it,  prefently  gave    his  lordmip  a    mor- 
tal  ftab   in   the   back   with  a  knife  or  fv/ord,  after  which  he 
withdrew  into  another  room,  and  locking  the  door  murdered 
himfelf  with  the  fame  weapon.     It  has  been  credibly  report- 
ed that  there  remained    no  written  memorial  or  tradition  in 
this  nob'e  family  of  any  other  caufe  or  reafon  for  Heywood's 
difcontent;  but  fome  further  particulars  relating  thereto  have 
been  lately  publifhcd   by  Mr.  Arthur  Collins,  author  of  the 
Peerage    of  England,    who    in    the  fupplernent  informs    u?s 
that  lord  Brook,  having  fettled  the  whole  of  his  eftate   upon 
his  coufin  Robert    Greville  by  his    laft  will  and    teftament, 
he   executed    the  fame   on   the    i8th   of  February  foregoing, 
which  was  witnefied  by  feveral  gentlemen  then  in  his  fervice, 
among  whom  was  this  Heywood.     And   fome    months  after 
a    codicil    was   added,    wherein   annuities   were   granted    to 
thofe  gentlemen,  but  Heywood  was  omitted,  which  made  him 
refent  the  neglect  to  fuch  a  degree  as  produced  the  warm  ex- 
poftulation  beiween   them,  \vhich  ended   in  the  tragical  end 
of  them  both.     His  lordfhip  before  his  death  ordered  another 
fhort  codicil  to  be  added  to  his  will  ;  wherein  he  lefc    hand- 

folved   priory    at    Alcefter   for  that  ed  in  the  yth  of  Elizabeth,  being  then 

purpofe  ;   as  alfo  his  park,  with  part  twenty  nine   years    of  age.      In   the 

of  the   wafte  belonging  to   his  lord-  nth  of  that  reign,  he  was  firft  in 

fhip,  and   bore   tne  office  of  Sheriff  the  commiiTion  of  the  peace  for  that 

for  this  county   and  Leicefterfhire  in  fhire,  and   departing  this    life  anno 

the  34th  of  Henry  VJII.  being  then  1606,   left  ifTue  by  Anne    his   wife, 

a  knight,  fo    alfo  in   the    i.  of  Ed-  daughter    to     Ralph    Nevil    earl  of 

ward  VI.  and  departed  this  life  No-  Weftrnorland,     Fulke  the  fubjeft  of 

vember  10,   1559,  leaving  iiTue  Fulk  this  memoir.    Dugdale's    Antiq.    of 

his    fon    and    heir,    and    Robert  a  "Warwickshire,  vol.  ii.  p,  766.  Edit, 

younger  fon  j  which  Fulk  was  knight-  1730. 

ferns 
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fbme  legacies  to  the  furgeons  who  attended  him  on  this  oo 

cafion  (i). 

He  died  on  the  ^oth  of  September  1628,  and  his  funeral 
obfequies  were  performed  with  great  folemnity  on  the  271!! 
ofO6t.  following}  the  corps  being  wrapt  in  lead  was  conveyed 
from  Brook-houfe,  Holborn,  to  Warwick ;  under  the  direc- 
tion of~  Sir  William  Segar,  knt.  Garter;  Sir  Henry  St. 
George,  knt.  Richmond  Herald,  and  Henry  Oatting,  Efq; 
Chefter  Herald  ;  and  was  interred  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
quire  of  St.  Mary's  Church  there  in  his  own  vault,  which 
had  formerly  been  a  Chap;er-houfe  of  the  Church  ;  where  a 
beautiful  and  rnao-nificent  monument  of  black  and  white 

O 

marble  had  been  erected  by  himfelf,  with  an  infcription  com- 
memorating his  friendfhip  with  the  great  patron  of  the  mufes 
as  his  greateft  honour  and  moft  permanent  epitaph,  in  thefe 
words--FuLKE  GREVILLE,  fervantto  QUEEN  ELIZABETH, 
councillor  to  KING  JAMES,  and  friend  to  SIR  PHILIP  SID- 
NEY. Tropheum  Peccati. 

In  fhort,  he  made  his  dear  friend  the  great  exemplar  of  his 
life  in  every  thing,  and  Sidney  being  often  celebrated  as 
the  patron  of  the  Mufes  in  general,  and  of  Spenfer  in  par- 
ticular, fo  we  are  told  lord  Brooke  defired  to  be  known  to 
pofterity  under  no  other  character  than  that  of  Shakefpear's 
and  Ben  Johnfon's  mailer,  lord  Chancellor  Egerton.  and 
bifhop  Overal's  patron.  His  lordfhip  alfo  obtained  the  office  of 
Clarencieux  at  arms  for  Mr.  Camden,  who  very  gratefully 
acknowledged  it  in  his  life-time,  and  at  his  death  left  him  a 
piece  of  plate  in  his  will.  It  was  lord  Brook's  munificence, 
alfo  that  railed  John  Speed  from  a  mechanic  to  be  an  hif- 
toriographer. 

His  iordihip  had  an  elegant  tafie  for  all  kinds  of  polite 
learning,  but  his  inclination  as  well  as  his  genius  led  him, 

(l)  The  laft  cited  relates  a  remark-  with  the  curtains  clofe  pinned  about 

able  ftory,  which  may  be  contrafted  him,  counterfeited   a  fick  and  dying 

with  this  murder    concerning  one  of  man's    voice    and    other   infirmities, 

the  family  named  LodowickeGreviile,  till    he    had    difpcfed   of    the   dead 

Efq;  who  contrived   with   a  fervant  man's  effects    feemingly  in   the   de- 

or  two  of  his   to  murder  Mr.  Webb  ceafed's  own  words,  and  willed  all  to 

of  Draycot  in  Oxford/hire,  his   own  Mr.     Greville.       The    murder    and 

tenant,  ,who  had  been  alfo   his  ftew-  fraud  being    afterwards    difcovered, 

ard,  that  he  might  get  all  his  riches,  and  Mr.  Greville   refufmg  to   plead, 

Thefe  fervants  having  ftrangled  him,  he  was  prefled  to  death  in  the  king's 

one  of  them  went  into  his  bed,  and  bench  pnfon,  and  his  fervant  hanged 

when  the  minifter  came  who  was  to  the  fame  year  i  589. 
•  make  the  \yill,  the  murderer  in  bed 


tr- 
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particularly  to  hiftory  and  poetry  (K).  Hence  with  refpecl 
to  the  former  it  was  that  lord  Bacon  fubmitted  his  Life  of  Henry 
VII.  to  his  perufal  and  animadverfions  (L).  And  his  extra- 
ordinary kindnefs  to  Sir  William  Davenant,  muft  be  added 
to  other  confpicuous  evidences  of  the  latter  ;  that  poet  he  took 
into  his  family  when  very  young,  and  was  fo  much  delight- 
ed with  his  promifing  genius,  that  as  long  as  the  patron 
lived,  the  poet  had  his  refidence  with  him,  and  probably 
formed  the  plan  of  fome  of  his  firft  plays  under  his  lordihip's 
encouragement;  fince  they  were  publifhed  foon  after  his 
death.  The  truth  is,  our  author  was  better  enabled,  and  pro- 
bably more  inclined  to  this  and  other  inftances  of  liberality, 
than  to  marriage  :  P  or  though  he  was,  as  is  faid,  a  conftant  cour- 
tier of  the  ladies,  yet  he  was  never  married  ;  fo  that  his  ho- 
nour falling  by  the  patent  to  his  kinfman  Robert  Greville,  he 
directed  his  eftate  alfo  by  his  will  to  go  along  with  it  to  the 
fame  relation,  being  next  of  kin  to  him  [M]. 

He  was  then  arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty  one  years  ;  he 
had  been  educated  at  the  Univerflty  of  Cambridge,  and  had 
a  good  fhare  of  learning.  During  the  civil  wars  he  adhered 
to  the  parliament,  and  was  made  lieutenant  of  Warwick- 
fhire,  and  colonel  in  their  army,  and  commanded  thofe 
forces  which  were  fent  to  attack  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield, 
in  which  action  he  was  killed  by  a  fhot  in  the  left  eye,  March 
2,  1642-3,  being  St.  Cedde's  day,  the  Saint  to  which  that 
church  is  dedicated,  whereupon  fome  reflections  were  made 
by  archbifnop  Laud  in  his  Diary,  aiming  to  intimate  that  his 
death  was  a  judgment  upon  him  as  being  a  great  enemy  of 
cathedrals;  and  having  publifhed  a  difcourfe  againft  epif- 
copacy  in  1641,  410.  There  was  alfo  printed  the  preced- 
ing year,  a  piece  of  his  entiiled,  "  The  Nature  of  Truth, 
"  its  union  ar.d  unity  with  the  foul,  which  is  one  in  its  ef- 

(K)  This  appears  by  his  works.  Elizabeth,  which  he  ufed  honoura- 

Of  which  one  volume,  containing  bly  and  did  many  men  good,  ob- 

chiefly  poetical  pieces,  was  publifhed  ferves,  that  he  would  fay  merrily  of 

in  1633,  fol.  (2).  There  came  out  himfelf,  that  he  was  like  Robin 

afterwards  under  his  name,  but  Goodfellow,  for  when  the  maids  fpilt 

thought  to  be  fpurious,  The  five  the  milk  pans  or  kept  any  racket, 

years  of  king  James,  &c.  London,  they  would  lay  it  upon  Robin  ;  fo 

1643,  4to.  to  which  were  added,  what  tales  the  ladies  about  the  queen 

Truth  brought  to  light  by  time,  &c.  told  her,  or  other  bad  offices  that  they 

and  other  things,  (3).  His  life  of  did,  they  would  put  it  upon  him. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney, London,  1652,  8vo.  Bacon's  Apophthegms,  p.  221.  Edit. 

to  which  was  prefixed  Maxims  of  ftate,  1625,  izmo.  In  Biogr.  Brit,  are 

&c.  (4).  His  Remains,  Lond.  1670.  many  instances  of  our  author's  kind- 

gvo.  nefs  to  lord  Bacen  after  his  fall. 

(L)  Lord  Bacon,  having  told  us,  (M)  He  was  grandfon  of  Robert, 

that  Fulk  (as  he  then  was)  Greville  younger  brother  to  our  author's  fa- 

Jiad  much  and  private  recef;  to  queen  ther. 

7  "  fence, 
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€t  fence,  faculties,  a£ts,  one  with  the  foul  j"  in  12°.  which 
fhews  him  to  be  a  vifionary  in  philofophy,  and  if  we  may 
believe  Mr,  Wood  with  refpec~l  to  his  religious  opinions,  he 
mud-be  far  gone  in  enthufiafm,  fmce  he  tells  us,  his  lord- 
fhip  often  bragged  that  he  fhould  live  to  fee  the  millenary  pa- 
radife  begin  in  his  life  time  (N).  In  this  he  certainly  dege- 
nerated from  his  anceftor,  the  fubje&of  this  memoir,  whofc 
character  as  aftatefman  may  be  collected  from  what  has  been 
related  in  the  courfe  of  it.  One  writer  tells  us,  that  his 
works  (hall  endure  to  pofterity  as  reliques  of  his  worth,  like 
feme  rare  ftatue  or  bufto,  the  workmandiip  of  fome  maf- 
terly  hand,  whofe  excellencies  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Ber- 
nini had  only  the  fkill  to  difcover,  but  marble  fpoilers  no  tafte 
of  (o).  Another  author,  fpeaking  of  his  poetry,  obferves,  that 
there  is  in  all  of  it  a  myfterious  and  fententious  way  of  writ- 
ing without  much  regard  to  elegancy  of  ftile,  or  faioothntfs 
of  verfe(p),  yet  fometirnes  he  breaks  out  with  an  uncommon 
brightness  (Qj.  A  late  writer  mentions  his  lordfhip's  treatife 
on  human  learning,  together  with  Donne's  works,  and  Davis 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  as  proofs  of  an  obfervaticn 
that  after  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenfer  allegory  began  to 
decline,  and  by  degrees  give  place  to  a  fpecies  of  compofition 
in  which  the  perplexed  fubtledes  of  metaphyfical  difquiiitions 
firongly  prevailed,  "and  which  perhaps  took  its  rife  from  the 
tafte  and  influence  of  that  pacific  and  profound  fchoJaftic 
James  J.  (R) 

Then  Una  fair  'gan  drop  her  princely  mien, 

fays  Mr.  Mafon  in  his  Mufaeus,  who,  however,  has  fmce  fol- 
lowed our  author  in  an  attempt  to  revive  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedy  with  chorufes  ;  of  which  lord  Brook's  tragedy  of 
JV3  uftapha  is  an  example.  This  is  called  the  matchlefs  Muf- 
tapha  by  a  writer  in  1722,  who  fays  the  poetry  herein  is  not 
eaiily  to  be  mended,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  in  good  efteem 
in  Charles  II.  time,  fmce  there  is  a  flanza  in  the  chorus  Sa- 
cerdotum  at  the  end,  introduced  by  archbiihop  Tillotfon  into 
one  of  his  fermons,  in  order  to  anfwer  it,  as  containing  the 
favourite  argument  of  thofe  who  murmur  at  the  injunction* 
of  religion,  as  if  it  had  attributed  to  Providence,  thefetting 
of  our  nature  and  our  duty  at  variance,  or  the  giving  us  ap- 
petites one  way  and  laws  another.  "  The  force  of  which  ob- 


(N)  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  522,  (c^)  The  Mufes  library,  by    Mr. 

523,    524.  Elijah  Cooper,  p.  216.   Edit.  1737, 

(o)    Rich.    Flecknoe's  Epigrams,  gvo. 

p.  10.  Edit.  1671,  8vo.  (R)    War.on'3     Observations    OD 

(p)  E.  Philips  Theatr,  Poetar,  Edit,  the  Fairy  Q.uten,  p.    5,36.  London, 

1675,   izmo,  1654*  SYO- 

jedlion, 
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je&ion,  fays  that  elegant  preacher,  is  very  fmartly  exprcfTed 
in  thofe  celebrated  verfes  of  a  noble  poet  of  our  own,  which 
are  ib  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  many,  who  are  thought 
to  bear  no  good  will  to  religion."  The  lines  are  thefe  : 

Oh  wearifome  condition  of  humanity, 
Born  under  one  Jaw,  to  another  bound, 

Vainly  begot,  and  yet  forbidden  vanity, 
Created  lick,  commanded  to  be  found  : 

If  nature  did  not  take  delight  in  blood, 
She  would  have  made  more  eafy  ways  to  good  (s). 

(s)    Tillotfon's  Sermons,  vol.  iii.     lover,  p.  184.  &   fcq.  8vo.   26  Edit, 
p.  406.   ad  Edit,  in  £vo.  i  687.     See     1718. 
alfo  Sir  Richard  Steele's  Reader  and 

GR'EVIUS  (JoHNGEORGE),  one  of  the  greateft  critics 
in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  January  29,  1632  (A), 
at  Naumbourg  in  Saxony,  and  having  laid  a  good  foundation 
of  claffcal  learning  in  his  own  country,  was  fent  to  finifh. 
his  education  at  Ltipfic(E),  under  the  piofeflbrs  Andrew  Ri- 
vinus  (c),  and  John  Stranchius  (D).  This  laft  was  his  relation 
by  the  mother's  fide,  and  fat  opponent  in  the  proftilbr's  chair, 
when  our  author  performed  his  exercife,  for  his  degree,  on 
which  occafion  he  maintained  a  thefis  "  de  moribus  Germa- 
norum,  Of  the  manners  of  the  Germans.  As  his  father  de- 
figned  to  breed  him  to  the  law,  he  applied  himfelf  a  while  to 
that  fludy,  but  not  without  devoting  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  his  time  to  polite  literature,  which  he  affeded  moft,  and 
which  he  afterwards  made  the  fole  object  of  his  application. 
With  this  view  he  removed  to  Deventer  in  Holland,  and  at- 
tended the  leclures  of  the  celebrated  John  Frederic  Grono- 
vius,  and  converfing  with  him,  became  entirely  fixt  in  his  re^ 
folution.  He  was  fingularly  pleated  with  this  profeflbr,  fo 
that  he  fpent  two  years  in  the  profecution  of  thefe  ftudies 
under  his  direction,  and  profited  fo  much  thereby,  that  he  af- 
terwards frequently  afcribed  all  his  knowledge  to  the  aflift- 
ance  of  this  mafter.  However,  refolving  to  make  ufe  of  all 
advantages  for  improving  himfelf,  he  went  thence  firft  to 
Leyden  to  hear  the  famous  Daniel  Heinfius,  and  next  to  Am- 

£ 

(A)  Ada  eruditorum  Lipfise  ann.     tagina  variarum  diflertat.  rarior,  &c. 
1703.  Utrecht  i  702,  410. 

(B)  Ibid.  (D)  Author    of   the    Chronology 
(c)  Our  author  printed  three  dif-     under  his  name, 

fertations  of  this  profeflbr  in  his  Syn- 

fterdam* 
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,  where  attending  the  lectures  of  Alexander  Morns 
and  David  Blondel,  this  laft  perfuaded  him  to  renounce  the 
Lutheran  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  to  em- 
brace Calviniim. 

In  the  meantime,  his  reputation  increafed  daily,  and  was 
now  raifed  fo  high,  though  but  twenty  four  years  of  a^e 
that  he  was  judged  fufficiently  qualified  for  the  chair,  and  up- 
on the  death  of  John  Schulting,  he  was  actually  nominated 
to  the  profefTorfhip  of  Duifburg  by  the  £lec~lor  of  Branden- 
burg, who  at  the  fame  time  yielded  to  his  defire  of  viiiting 
Antwerp,  Bruflels,  and  Lorrain  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries ;  in  order  to  complete  the  plan  which  he  had  laid  down 
for  finishing  his  ftudies  before  he  entered  upon  the  exercife 
of  his  office.  Young  as  he  was,  he  appeared  every  way 
equal  to  the  employ;  but  held  the  place  no  longer  than  two 
years  j  when  he  clofed  with  an  offer  of  the  profefforfhip  of 
Deventer,  which  though  of  lefs  value  than  Duifburg,  was 
more  acceptable  to  him  on  many  accounts  :  He  had  a  fin°-u- 
lar  affection  for  the  place  where  firft  he  indulged  his  inclina- 
tion for  thefe  ftudies.  He  had  the  pleafure  of  fucceeding  his 
much  beloved  Mr,  Gronovius,  and  that  too  by  a  particular 
recommendation  on  his  removal  to  Leyden.  It  muft  be  re- 
membered alfo  that  our  author  was  a  profelyte  to  Calvin  in 
the  eftablimed  religion  at  Deventer,  not  eafily,  if  at  ail  to- 
lerated at  Duifburg  ;  and  lailly  in  Holland,  there  was  a  fairer 
profpecl:  of  preferment.  Accordingly  in  1661,  the  ftates  of 
Utrecht  made  him  profeffor  of  eloquence  in  that  Univerfity 
in  the  room  of  Paulus  ./Emilius. 

Here  he  fixed  his  ambition  and  refolved  to  move  no  more. 
In  this  temper  he  reje£kd  fomefollicitations  both  from  Amfter- 
dam  and  Leyden.  The  Elector  Palatine  likewife  attempted 
in  vain  to  draw  him  to  Heydelberg  and  the  Republic  of  Ve- 
nice to  Padua.  He  was  in  a  manner  naturalized  to  Holland, 
and  the  ftates  of  Utrecht  being  determined  not  to  part  if  pof- 
fible  with  the  treafure  they  poiTefled  in  him,  laid  fre(h  obli- 
gations, upon  him,  and  ia  1673,  added  to  that  of  eloquence 
the  profeilorfhip  of  politics  and  hiliory.  In  thefe  ftations  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  fought  for  by  dtverfe  perfons  :  feveral 
coming  from  Germany  for  the  benefit  of  his  inftruclions,  be- 
fides  many  from  England  (E),  He  had  filled  all  thefe  pods  with 
a  reputation  nothing  inferior  to  any  of  his  time  for  more  than 

(E)  Among  others,  for  inftance,  Dr.     attended  his  leSures.  See  Dr.  Mead's 
Mead,  and  his  eldeft  brother  Samuel     Life,  &c,  London  17^4,  8vo. 
Mead.  Efq;  counfelfor  at  law,    both 

VCL.  VI.  '    K  thirty 
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thirty  years,  when  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  apoplexy, 
January  n,  1703,  which  carried  him  off  the  fame  day  in 
the  7  i  ft  year  of  his  age. 

He  had  eighteen  children  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married 
in  1656,  but  was  furvived  only  by  four  daughters,  one  of  his 
fons,  Theodore  Peter,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  died  in  1692, 
in  the  23d  year  of  his  age  ;  while  he  was  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  Callimachus,  which  was  finifhed  afterwards  by  his 
father,  and  printed  in  1697.  Theodore  is  alfo  faid(p)to 
have  formed  a  defign  of  writing  the  Hiftory  of  William  the 
III.  king  of  England,  but  this  could  only  be  in  embryo. 

Grevius  did  very  great  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters, 
not  fo  much  by  any  entire  productions  of  his  own,  as  by 
procuring  good  editions  of  a  great  number  of  authors  which 
he  enriched  with  notes  and  excellent  prefaces  :  as  Hefiod, 
Callimachus,  Lucan's  Solaecifta,  Suetonius,  Cicero's  familiar 
epiftles,  and  thofe  to  Atticus,  Florus,  Catullus,  Tibullus 
and  Propertius;  Juftin,  C.  Julius  Caefar,  with  Julius  Celfus, 
all  the  works  of  Lucian,  Tully's  Offices  and  his  Orations, 
GlofTarium  Ifidori;  and  in  modern  authors  he  publifhed  Cafau- 
bon's  letters,  feveral  pieces  of  Meurfius,  Huet's  Poemata,  Ju- 
nius  de  piclura  veterum,  and  Daniel  Eremita  de  vita  aulica  & 
civili,  and  feveral  others  of  lefs  note.  But  his  chef  d'ceuvre 
is  his  Thefaurus  antiquitatum  Roman,  in  12  vol.  fol.  to 
which  he  added  afterwards  Thefaurus  Antiq.  &  Hiftor.  Ita- 
liae,  which  were  printed  after  his  death  in  1704,  in  3  vol. 
fol.  There  alfo  came  out  in  1707,  J.  G.  Grevii  praelec- 
tiones  &  CXX  epiftolae  ac  colleche  ab  Alberto  Fabricio  ;  to 
which  was  added  Burmanni  oratio  dicla  in  Grevii  funere,  to 
which  we  are  obliged  for  the  particulars  of  this  memoir.  In 
17 17,  was  printed  J.  G.  Grevii  Orationes  quas  Ultrajecli  ha- 
buit,  8vo.  A  great  number  of  his  letters  were  publifhed  by 
Burman  in  his  Sylloge  Epiftolarum,  in  5  vol.  410.  And  the 
late  learned  Dr.  Mead  was  poflefled  of  a  collection  of  origi- 
nal letters  in  MS.  written  to  Grevius  by  the  moft  eminent 
perfons  in  learning  as  Bafnage,  Bayle,  Burman,  Le  Clerc, 
faber,  Fabricius,  Gronovius,  Kufter,  Limborch,  Puffcn- 
dorfT,  Salmafius,  Spanheim,  Spinofa,  Tollius,  Bentley, 
Dodwell,  Locke  and  Potter,  Abbe  BofTuet,  Bignon,  Har- 
duin,  Huet,  Menage,  Spon,  Vaillant,  &c.  from  the  year 
1670  to  1703,  when  Grevius  died, 

(*•)  Adta  erud.  Lipf.  ubi  fupra. 

GREW 


GREW. 

(OBADIAH)  a  worthy  pariih  prieft  in  England, 
Was  born  in  November  1607,  at  Atherfton  in  the  panfh  of 
Manceter   in  Warwickshire,  and  having  been  well  grounded 
in  grammar  learning  under  his  uncle  Mr.  John  Denilbn,  was 
fent  to  Baliol  college  in   Oxford,  and  put  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  Richard  Trimnell  in   1624  :  here  purfuing  his  ftudies 
carefully,  he  became  qualified  for  the  academical  honours,  and 
taking  both  his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  times,  he  entered 
at  twenty  eight  years  of  age   into  the  priellhood,  being  or- 
dained by  Dr.  Robert  Wright  bifhop  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 
field,  in  whofe  diocefe  he  obtained    a  curacy.     In   the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  wars  he  fided  with  the  parliament  party, 
took  the  Covenant,  and  at  the  requeft  of  the  corporation  of 
Coventry,  became  minifter  of  the  great  parifh  of  St.  Michael 
in  that  city.     He  filled  this   moft   ufeful    and  worthy  ft.ation 
by  a  confcientious    performance   of  all    the   duties    thereof. 
The   foundnefs    of  his   doctrine  according  to  his  perfuafion, 
the  prudence  and  fanctity  of  his  converfation,  the  vigilancy 
and  tendernefs  of  his  care,  were  of  that  conftant  tenour,  that 
he  feemed  to  do  all  which  the  beft  writers  upon  the  paftorai 
office  tell  us  (hould  be  done. 

As  he  Tided  with  the  Prefbyterians  againft  the  hierarchy, 
fo  he  joined  with  that  party  alfo  again  ft  the  defign  of  deftroy- 
ing the  king.  In  this  as  in  other  things  he  acted  both  with 
integrity  and  courage,  of  which  we  have  the  following  re- 
markable inftance.  In  1648,  when  Cromwell,  then  lieute- 
nant general,  was  at  Coventry  upon  his  march  towards  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Grew  took  this  opportunity  to  represent  to  him  the 
wickednefs  of  the  defign  then  more  vifibly  on  foot  for  taking 
off  his  majefty,  and  the  fad  confequences  thereof,  fhould  it 
take  effect,  earneftly  preffing  him  to  ufe  his  endeavdurs  to 
prevent  it,  and  did  not  leave  folliciting  till  he  obtained  his 
promife  for  it :  nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  this  ;  afterwards 
when  the  defign  became  too  apparent,  he  acldrefled  a  letter  to 
him  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  reminded  him  of  his  promife, 
and  took  care  to  have  his  letter  delivered  into  Cromwell's  own 
hands. 

In  1651,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  in  divinity,  and  com- 
pleted that  of  Dr.  the  enfuing  a6r,  when  he  preached  the  Con- 
cio  ad  Clerum  with  applaufe.  In  1654,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  affiftants  to  the  commiffioners  of  Warwickshire 
for  the  ejection  of  fuch  as  were  then  called  fcandalous,  ig- 
norant and  inefficient  minifters  and  fchoolmafters.  He  con- 
tinued at  St.  Michael's  greatly  efteemed  and  beloved  among 
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his  parishioners  till  his  majefty's  reftoration,  after  which   he 

ieems  to  have  refigned  his  benefice  in  purfuance  to  the  aft  of 

conformity  in   1661.     It  does   not  appear  that   he   engaged 

among  the  conventiclers  after  his  deprivation  ;  but  it  is  certain 

that  he  preferved  the  refpecT:  and  aftcdion  of  the  citizens  of 

Wood,  vol.  Coventry  till   his  death,   which  happened  in   a  good  old  age, 

J>'alca°"  ^S37'0v5lober  22,   1689  5   an^  his  body  was  interred  in  the    chan- 

Abridgmentcel  of 'his  church  of  St.  Michael.      He  publifhed  "    A    fin- 

Baxter's  «  ner's  j unification  by  Chriir.,  &c.  delivered  in   feveral   fer- 

owntime"  "  mons  on  Jer.  ii.  6.  London,  1670,  8vo."  and  Meditations 

Lond.  1702. upon  our  Saviour's  parable  of  the   prodigal  fon,  &c.  London 

1678,  4.10.  both  at  the  requeft,  and  for  the  common  benefit, 

of  fome  of  his  quondam  parifhoners. 

GREW  (NEHEMIAH),  fon  of  the  preceding,  a  learned 
writer  and  phyfician,  who  being  apparently  bred  up  in  his  father's 
principles  of  nonconformity,  was  fent  abroad  to  compleat  his 
education  in  one  of  the  foreign  Univerfities,  where  he  took:  the 
degree  of  Dr.  of  Phyfic(A),  after  which  refolvingto  fettle  in 
London,  he  flood  candidate  for  an  honorary  fellowftrp  in  the 
College  of  phyficians  there,  and  was  admitted  September 
30,  i6So(B).  He  grew  into  an  extenfive  practice  by  his 
merit,  which  had  recommended  him  to  the  Royal  Society, 
where  he  was  chofen  fellow  fome  years  before,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Air.  Oldenburg  their  fecretary  fucceeded  him  in  that 
po(t  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1677(0).  In  confequence  where- 
of he  carried  on  the  publication  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
actions  from  January  enfuing  till  the  end  of  February  1678. 
In  the  mean  time,  purfuantto  an  order  of  council  of  the  i8th 
of  July  that  year,  he  drew  up  "  A  catalogue  of  the  natural 
44  and  artificial  rarities  belonging  to  the  Society."  This  was 
published  under  the  title  of  Mufaeum  Regalis  Societatis,  &c. 
at  London  IGSI,  fol.  and  was  followed  by  "  A  compara- 
"  tive  anatomy  of  the  ftomach  and  guts,  begun,  &c."  Lon- 
don i58i,  fol.  and  "  The  anatomy  of  plants,"  &c.  in  168?, 
fol.  After  this  he  continued  to  employ  the  prefs  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  public,  whereby  he  ferved  his  own  reputation  at 
the  fame  time,  fince  he  printed  feveral  other  treatifes  which 
were  much  efteemed  by  the  learned  world  (D)  both  at  home 

and 


(A)  A'h.  Ox.    vol.    2.    col.  838.          (D)   Thefe    ane    T.     Obfervations 

(r  )    Gtn.  Did.  from  the  Regifter     touching  the  nature  of  Snow,  in  Phil. 

«f  ^he  College.  Tranf,  N°  92.      2.  The    defcription 

(c)  Birch's  Hift.  of  R,  S,  vol.  iv.     and  ufe  of  the  pores  in  the  flun  of 
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and  abroad,  being  moftly  tranflated  into  Latin  by  foreigners. 
Thus  he  patted  his  time  with  the  reputation  and  advantage  of' 
a  learned  author  and   an   able  practitioner  in  his  profeflion  till 
his  death,  which  happened  fuddenly  on  Lady-day  1711. 

GREY  (Lady  JANE)    an  illuftrious   perfonage  of     the 
blood    royal   of    England  by    both   parents.        Her    grand- 
morher  on   the  fide   of  her  father,  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of 
Dorfet,  being   queen    confort    to    Edward  IV.  (A)  and    her 
grandmother  on  the  fide    of  her  mother,  lady  Frances  Bran- 
don, being  daughter  to  Henry  VII.  queen  dowager  of  France, 
and  mother   of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  (B).     Lady  Jane   was 
born  in  the  year  1537  (c),  at  Broadgate,  her  father's  feat  in 
Leicefterihire.     She  very  early  gave  aftonifhing  proofs  of  the 
'  pregnancy  of  her  parts  ;    infomuch,  that  upon  a  comparifon 
with  Edward  VI.    who  was   partly   of    the  fame   age,    and 
thought  a  kind   of  miracle,  the  fuperiority  has  been  given  to 
her   in  every  refpect  (D).       Female   accompliihments  were 
probably  the  firft  part  of  her  education  3  and  her  genius  ap- 
peared  in  the  works  of  her  needle  ;     then    in   the  beautiful 
character  which  (he  wrote,  commended  by  all   who   had  feen 
it ;  befides    which,    fhe    played    admirably    on    various     in- 
ftruments  of  mufic,    and    accompanied   them    with   a   voice 
exquifitely  fweet  in  kfelf,  and  aflifted  by  all  the  graces  that  art 
could  beftow  (E).     Thefe,  however,  were  only   inferior  .or- 
naments  in  her  character ;  and  as  fhe  was  far  from  priding 
herfelf  upon  them,  fo,  through  the  rigour  of  her  parents  in 
exacting  them,  they  became  her  grief  more  than  her  pleafure; 
but   this  unhappinefs  was  fweetened  by  the  nobler  branch  of 
her  breeding. 

the  hands  and  feet,  in  ibid.  N°  159.  ger  thereby,  thought  proper  to  at- 

for  May  1684.     3.  Tra&atus  de  fa-  tack  it  5  but  a  Defence  appeared  foon 

lis  cathartic!  amari  in   agris  Ebaiha-  after  in  the  Bibliotheque  Choifre,  torn. 

menfibus  &  hujufmodi  aliis  contend  5-  written  by  Le  Clerc,  who  had 

'natural  ufa.  London  1695,  izmo.  printed  an  abridgment  of  the  Cofmo- 

4.  Cofmologia  Sacra  :  Or  a  difcourfe  l~>gia  in   torn,    i,   2,  and    3.  of  the 

of  the  univerfe,  as  it  is  the  creature  fame  Bibliotheque. 

and  kingdom  of  God  :  chiefly  writ-          (A)  Mill's  Catalogue  of  Honour, 

ten  to  demonftrate  the  truth  and  ex-  p.  543. 

cellence  of  the  Bible,  which  contains          (E)  Brook's  Catalogue  of  Nobility, 

the  laws  of  this  kingdom  in  the  lower  p.  212. 

world.   London   1701,  fol.     This  is          (c)   Burnet's   Hiftory  of  the  Re- 

his  capital  principal  piece,  was  uni-  formation,  vol.  ii.   p.  272. 

verfaliy  read,  and  among  others  foon  (D)  Fox's  Acls  and  Monuments. 
•  drew  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Bayle,  who  (E)  Chaloneri  deploratio  acerbae 

finding  fome  of  his  principles  in  dan-  necis,  D.  Janas  Graia?,  &c. 
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Her  father  had  himfelf  a  tincture  of  letters,  and  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  learned.  He  had  two  chaplains,  Harding 
and  Aylmer  (F),  both  men  of  diftinguiihed  learning,  whom  he 
employed  as  tutors  to  his  daughter,  and  under  their  inftruc- 
tions.  fhe  made  fuch  a  proficiency  as  amazed  them  both. 
Her  own  language  fhe  fpoke  and  wrote  with  peculiar  accu- 
racy. The  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  efpecially  Greek, 
were  as  natural  to  her  as  her  own.  She  not  only  underftood 
them  perfectly,  but  fpoke  and  wrote  them  with  the  greateft 
freedom  :  fhe  was  verfed  like  wife  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and 
Arabic,  and  all  this  while  a  meer  child.  She  had  alfo  a  fe- 
datenefs  of  temper,  a  quick  nefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  a  fo- 
Iklity  of  judgment,  that  enabled  her  not  only  to  become  the 
miftrefs  of  languages  but  of  fciences  j  fo  that  fhe  thought, 
fpoke,  and  reafoned,  upon  fubjecls  of  the  greateft  importance, 
in  a  manner  that  furprized  even  thofe  who  from  their  own 
abilities  were  not  much  inc'ined  to  efteem  what  the  reft  of 
the  world  would  have  thought  very  extraordinary.  With 
thefe  high  endowments  fhe  had  fo  much  mildnefs,  humility, 
and  modefty,  that  fhe  fet  no  value  at  all  upon  thofe  acquifi- 
tions.  She  was  naturally  fond  of  literature,  and  that  fond- 
nefs  was  much  heightened  as  well  by  the  feverity  of  her  par 
rents  in  the  feminine  part  of  her  education,  as  by  the  gentle- 
nefs  of  her  tutor  Aylmer  in  this :  when  mortified  and  con- 
founded by  the  unmerited  chiding  of  the  former,  fhe  return- 
ed with  double  pleafure  to  the  leflbns  of  the  latter,  and  fought 
in  Demofthenes  and  Plato,  who  were  her  favourite  authors, 
that  delight  that  was  denied  her  in  all  the  other  fcenes  of 
life,  in  which  fhe  mingled  but  little,  and  feldom  with  any  fa- 
tisfacYion  (G). 

It  is  true,  her  alliance  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  great  fa- 
vour in  which  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  her  father  flood  both  with 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  unavoidably  brought  her  fome- 
times  to  court,  and  fhe  received  particularly  many  marks  of 
Edward's  attention ;  yet  fhe  feems  to  have  continued  for 
the  moft  part  in  the  country  at  Broadgate. 

Here  fhe  was  with  her  beloved  books  in  1550,  when  the 
famous  Roger  Afcham  called  on  a  vifit  to  the  family  in  Au- 
guft  ;  and  ail  the  reft  of  each  fex  being  out  a  hunting  in  the 
park,  he  went  to  wait  upon  the  lady  Jane  in  her  apartment, 

(F)  Both  then  zealous  proteftants,  the  works  of  that  bifhop.     Aylmer 

but     Harding    turned    papift  after-  was  afterwards    bifhop  of    London, 

wards,  and  became  one  of  the  ableft  See  Strype's  Life  of  him. 

writers  in  thatcaufe,  which  he  main-  (G)  Fox  AS  before. 
Uined   againft   bifhop  Jewel.      See 

and 
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and  furprized  her  reading  the  Phaedon  of  Plato  in  the  original  ' 
Greek.  Aftonifhed  at  it,  prefently  after  the  firft  compliments 
were  paft,  he  afked  her  why  me  (hould  lofe  fuch  paftime 
as  there  muft  needs  be  in  the  park  ;  at  which  fmilmg,fhe  an- 
fwered  "  I  wift  all  their  fport  in  the  park  is  but  a  fhadow 
"  to  that  pleafure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas,  good  folk,  they 
"  never  felt  what  true  pleafure  meant."  This  naturally 
leadino-  him  to  enquire  how  a  lady  of  her  age,  for  (he  could 
not  then  be  above  fourteen  at  mod,  had  attained  to  fuch  a 
depth  of  pleafure  both  in  the  platonic  language  and  philofo- 
phy,  (he  made  the  following  very  remarkable  reply  :  '  I  will 
tell  you,  and  I  tell  you  a  truth  which  perchance  you 
will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greateft  benefits  which  ever 
God  gave  me,  is  that  he  fent  me  fo  (harp  and  fevere  pa- 

-  rents    and  fo  gentle  a  fchoolmafter.     For  when  I  am  in 
•"  prefence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  fpeak,  keep 

filence,  fit,  ftand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  fad, 
be  fewing,  playing,  dancing  or  doing  any  thing  elfe,  I 
am  fo  marply  taunted,  fo  cruelly  threatned,  yea  prefently 
fometimes  with  pinches,  rips,  and  bobs  and  other  ways 
(which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them)  fo 

-  without  meafure  mifordered,  that  I  think  my  felt  in  Hell, 
«  till  time  come,  that  I  muft  go  to  Mr.  Elmer;  who  teach- 
«  eth  me  fo  eently,  fo  pleafantly,  with  fuch  fair  allurements 
«  to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  while  I  am 
«  with  him:    and  when  I  am   called  from  him,  I    fall  on 
"  weeping  becaufe  whatfoever  I  do  elfe  but  learning  is  full 
«  of  grief,  trouble,    fear,   and   wholly   rmflikmg    unto  me 
««  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  fo  much  my  pleafure,  and 
«  brinzeth  daily  to  me  more  pleafure  and  more,  that  in  re- 
«  fpeft  of  it  all  other  pleafures  in  very  deed  be  but   trifles 
«  and  troubles  unto   me."    What  reader  is  not  meited  with 
this  fpeech  ?  What  fcholar  does   not  envy  Afcham  s  felicity 
at  this  interview  ?    He  was  indeed  very  deeply  arMed  with 
it,  and  to  that  impreffion  we  owe  the  difcovery  of  fome  fur- 
ther particulars  concerning  this  lovely  fcholar. 

At  this  junaurehe  was  going  to  London  in  order  to  attend 
Sir  Richard  Morrifon  on  his  embaffy  to  the-Emperor  Charles 
V.  and  in  a  letter  wrote  the  December  following  to  the 
deareft  of  his  friends  (H),  having  informed  hum  that  he  had 
had  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  being  admitted  to  con- 
verfe  familiarly  with  this  young  lady  at  court,  and  that  ine 
had  written  a  very  elegant  letter  to  him,  he  proceeds  to  men- 
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(H)  Viz.  Smrmius.     See  Afcham's  article 
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tion  this  vifit  at  Broadgatc,  and  his  furprize  thereon,  not 
without  fome  degree  of  rapture.  Thence  he  takes  occalion  to 
obferve  that  the  both  ipoke,  and  wrote  Greek  to  admiration, 
and  that  (he  had  promifed  to  write  him  a  letter  in  that  lan- 
guage, upon  condition  that  he  would  fend  her  one  firft  from 
the  Emperor's  c<-urt(i).  But  t.  is  rapture  ro'e  much  higher 
while  he  was  penning  a  letter  addrefied  to  herfelf  the  follow- 
ing month.  There,  fpeaking  of  this  interview,  he  affures 
her  that  among  all  the  agreeable  varieties  whicn  he  had  met 
with  in  his  travels  abroad,  nothing  had  occurred  to  raife  his 
admiration  like  that  incident  in  the  preceding  furnmer  when 
he  found  her,  a  young  maiden  by  birth  fo  noble,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  her  tutor,  and  in  the  fumptuous  houfe  of  her  moft 
noble  father,  at  a  time  too  when  all  tne  r-ft  of  the  family 
both  male  and  female  were  regaling  themfelves  abroad  with 
the  pltafures  of  the  .hale,  I  found,  continues  he,  <L  <^y 
xai  ©sol,  O  Jupiter  and  all  ye  Gods,  I  round,  I  fay,  the  di- 
vinevirgin  diligently  ftudying  the  divine  fhjcdo  of  the  divine 
Plato  in  the  original  iorcek.  Happier  certainly  in  this  refpecl: 
than  in  being  defcended  both  on  the  father  and  mother's  fide 
from  kinirsand  q.ieer.s  (K).  He  then  puts  her  in  mind  of  the 
Greek  cpiitle  fhe  had  promifed  ;  prompted  her  to  write  ano- 
ther alfo  to  his  fncnd  Sturmius,  that  wha^:  he  had  (aid  of  her 
whenever  he  came  might  be  rendered  credible  by  fuch  authen- 
tic evidence. 

If  lady  Jane  received  this  letter  in  the  country,  yet  'tis 
probable  (he  did  not  flay  there  ling  after,  iince  fome  ch  nges 
happened  in  the  family  which  muft  na*.e  brought  her  to  town  ; 
for  her  maternal  uncles,  Henry  and  Charles  Brandon,  both 
dying  at  Bugden,  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln's  palace,  of  the  fweat- 
ing  ficknefs(L),  her  father  obtained  that  honour,  and  was 
created  ciuke  of  Suffolk  in  O&ober  this  year,  1551  (M)  ;:.<ud- 
]ey  earl  of  Warwick  was  alfo  creat  d  uke  of  Northumberland 
the  fame  day  (N).  And  in  November  the  duke  of  bomerfet 
was  imprifoned  tor  a  conipiracy  asainft  him  as  privy  coun- 
fellor  (o).  During  this  interval,  came  the  queen  dowager 
of  Scotland  from  France,  who  being  magnificently  enter- 

(i)   AfchamVEpift.  4.  lib.  i.  that  ever  he   had,  and    the  laft  time 

^K]   Plato  is    ftiled  the  Divine,   by  that  ever   he   faw    this  noble    lady. 

the  heathen  theologifb,  r.r.d  his  Phaedo  Schoolmafter,  p.  3  5    edit.  1711. 

is  his   chief  trad  upon,  that   fubje&,  ;  L)   Dugdile's  Baronage,    vol.  2. 

Afcham   relates  this  interview    again  p.  309, 

in  his  Schoolmafter,  where  he  f«tys  he  (M)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  720,  721. 

remembered    this    talk    gla<;!y,    bo  h  (N,   King  Edward's  Journal. 

becaufe  it  was  fo  wot  thy  of  memory,  (o)  General  hitfory  of  England. 

and  becaufe  alfo  it  was  the  laft  talk 

tained 
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tained  by  king  Edward,  was  alfo,  among  other  ladies  of  the 
biood  royal,  complimented  as  her  grand-mother,  by  lady  Jane, 
who  was  now  at  court,  and  much  in  the  king's  favour  (p). 
In  the  enfuing  fumrner  of  1552,  the  king  made  a  progrefs 
through  fome  parts  of  England,  during  which  lady  Jane  went 
to  pa\7  her  duty  to  his  majeily's  lifter,  the  iady  Mary,  at  New- 
4i  >i!  in  Eilex  :  and  in  this  vifit  her  piety  ana  zeai  again!!  po- 
pery prompted  her  to  reprove  the  lady  Anne  Wharton  for 
making  a  curtefy  to  the  hofr,  which  being  carried  by  fome 
ofHcious  perfon  to  the  ear  of  the  princefs,  was  retained  in  her 
heart,  fo  that  ihe  never  loved  lady  Jane  afterwards  (qj  ;  and 
indeed  the  events  of  the  following  year  were  not  likely  to 
work  a  reconciliation. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  who  were  now, 
upon  the  fall  of  Scmerfet,  grown  to  the  height  of  their 
wifhes  in  power,  upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  health  in 
1553.,  began  to  think  how  to  prevent, that 'reverfe  of  fortune 
which  as  things  then  (rood  they  forefaw  muit  happen  upon  Ed- 
ward's death.  To  obtain  this  end,  no  other  remedy  was  judged 
iufiicient,  but  a  change  in  the  fuccefljon  of  the  crown,  and 
transferring  it  into  their  own  families.  What  other  fteps  were 
taken  preparatory  to  this  bold  attempt,  may  be  feen  in  the  ge- 
neral hiftory,  and  is  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  memoir, 
which  is  concerned  only  in  relating  the  part  that  was  deftihed 
for  lady  Jane  to  aft  in  the  intended  revolution  ;  but  this  was 
the  principal  part,  in  reality  the  whole  centered  in  her. 
Thofe  moil  excellent  and  amiable  qualities  which  had  rendered 
Jier  d?ar  to  all  who  had  the  happinefs  to  know  her,  joined 
to  her  near  affinity  to  the  king,  fubje6ted  her  to  become  the 
chief  tool  of  an  arnbitio  >  fo  notorioufly  not  her  own.  Upon 
this  very  account,  (he  was  married  to  the  lord  (  uilford  Dud- 
ley, fourth  fon  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  without 
difcovering  to  her  the  real  defign  of  the  match  which  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  fo  much 
to  the  king's  fatisfaclion,that  he  contributed  bounteouily  to  the 
expence  of  it  from  the  royal  wardrobe  (R). 

In  the  mean  time,  the  populace  were  very  far  from  being 
pleafed  v*'ith  the  exorbitant  .greatnefs  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, yet  they  could  not  help  admiring  that  beauty 
and  innocence  which  appeared  in  lord  Guilford  and  his  bride. 

But  the  pomp  and  fplendor  attending  their  nuptials  was  the 
laft  gleam  of  joy  that  (hone  in  the  palace  of  king  Edward, 

(p)  Ibid.  2.  p.  425.  where  the  particulars  are 

(Q)  Fox  as  before.  mentioned. 

(E)  See  Strype's  Memorials,  vol. 

who 
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who  grew  To  weak  in  a  few  days  after,  that  Northumberland 
thought  it  high  time  to  carry  his  project  into  execution.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  broke  the  matter  to 
the  young  monarch,  and  having  firft  made  all  fuch  colourable 
objections  as  the  affair  would  admit  againft  his  majefty's  two 
fitters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  Mary  queen  of  Scots  ; 
<c  He  obferved  that  the  lady  Jane,  who  flood  next  upon  ths 
*e  royal  line,  was  a  peribn  of  extraordinary  qualities ;  that  her 
*;  zeal  for  the  reformation  was  unqueftioned  j  that  nothing 
"  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  nation,  than  the  profpec~t 
"  of  fuch  a  princefs  ;  that  in  this  cafe  he  was  bound  to  fet 
"  afide  all  partialities  of  blood  and  nearnefs  of  relation, 
"  which  were  inferior  confiderations,  and  ought  to  be  over- 
*c  ruled  by  the  public  good."  To  corroborate  this  difcourfe, 
care  was  taken  to  place  about  the  kins  thofe  who  fhould  make 

*•  G 

it  their  bufinefs  to  touch  frequently  upon  this  fubjetSr,,  enlarge; 
upon  the  accomplifhments  of  lady  Jane,  and  defcribe  her 
with  all  imaginable  advantages :  fo  that  at  laft,  the  king's 
affe&icns  (landing  for  this  difpofition  of  the  crown,  he  yield- 
ed to  overlook  his  fitters,  and  fet  afide  his  father's  will.  A- 
greeably  to  which,  a  deed  of  fettlement  being  drawn  up  in 
form  of  law  by  the  judges,  was  figned  by  his  majefty,  and 
all  the  lords  of  the  council  (s). 

This  difficult  affair  once  accomplished,  and  the  letters  pa- 
tents having  patted  the  feals  before  the  clofe  of  the  month, 
the  next  ttep  was  to  concert  the  propereft  method  for  carry- 
ing this  fettlement  into  execution,  and  till  that  was  done  to 
keep  it  as  fecret  as  poflible.  To  this  end  Northumberland 
formed  a  project,  which,  if  it  had  fucceeded,  would  have  made 
all  things  eafy  and  fecure.  He  directed  letters  to  the  lady 
Mary  in  her  brother's  name,  requiring  her  attendance  at 
Greenwich  where  the  court  then  was ;  and  (lie  had  got  within 
half  a  day's  journey  of  that  place  when  king  Edward  expired, 
July  6,  1553,  but  having  timely  notice  of  it,  (he  thereby 
avoided  the  fnare  which  had  been  fo  artfully  laid  to  entrap 
her  (T). 

The  two  dukes,  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  conceal  the  king's  deceafe,  that  they  might  have  time 
to  gain  the  city  of  London,  and  to  procure  the  confent  of 
lady  Jane,  who  was  fo  far  from  having  any  hand  in  this  bu- 
iinefs,  that  as  yet  fhe  was  unacquainted  with  the  pains  that 


(s)  General  hiftory. 

£T)  She  was  informed  of  Edward's  death  by  the  earl  of  Arundel, 


had 
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had  been  taken  to  procure  her  the  title  of  queen  (u).  At  this 
juncture,  Mary  fent  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  in  which, 
though  fhe  did  not  take  the  title  of  queen,  yet  fhe  clearly 
aiTerted  her  right  to  the  crown,  took  notice  of  their  conceal- 
ing her  brother's  death,  and  of  the  pradice  into  which  they 
had  fince  entered  ;  intimating  that  there  was  ftill  room  for 
reconciliation,  and  that  if  they  complied  with  their  duty  in 
proclaiming  her  queen,  fhe  could  forgive  and  even  forget 
what  was  paft.  But  in  anfwer  to  this  they  infilled  upon 
the  indubitable  right,  and  their  own  unalterable  fidelity  to 
queen  Jane,  to  whom  they  perfuaded  the  lady  Mary  to  fub- 
iru't. 

Thefe  previous  fteps  being  taken,  and  the  Tower  and  city 
of  London  fecured,  the  council  quitted  Greenwich  and  came 
to  London  ;  and  on  Monday,  July  loth,  in  the  forenoon,  the 
two  laft  mentioned  dukes  repaired  to  Durham- houfe,  where 
the  lady  Jane  refided  with  her  hufband,  as  part  of  North- 
umberland's family.  There  the  duke  of  Suffolk  with  much 
folemnity  explained  to  his  daughter  the  difpofition  the  late 
king  had  made  of  his  crown  by  letters  patents;  the  clear 
fenfe  the  privy  council  had  of  her  right;  the  confent  of  the 
magiftrates  and  citizens  of  London ;  and  in  conclusion  him- 
felf  and  Northumberland  fell  on  their  knees  and  paid  their 
homage  to  her  as  queen  of  England.  The  poor  lady,  fome- 
what  aftonifhed  at  their  difcourfe,  but  not  at  all  moved  by 
their  reafons,  or  in  the  lean:  elevated  by  fuch  unexpe#ed  ho- 
nours, returned  them  an  anfwer  to  this  effect :  "  That  the 
"  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  natural  right  ftanding  for  the 
•"  king's  fitters,  fhe  would  beware  of  burdening  her  weak 
"  confcience  with  a  yoke  which  did  belong  to  them  ;  that 
"  (he  underftood  the  infamy  of  thofe  who  had  permitted  the 
*c  violation  of  right  to  gain  a  fcepter  ;  that  it  were  to  mock 
c<  God,  and  deride  juftice,  to  fcruple  at  the  ftealing  of  a 
"  fhilling,  and  not  at  the  ufurpation  of  a  crown.  Befides 
"  (fai-d  fhe)  I  am  not  fo  young  nor  fo  little  read  in  the  guiles 
*<  of  fortune,  to  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  taken  by  them.  If  fhe  en- 
cs  rich  any,  it  is  but  to  make  them  the  fubje6t  of  her  fpoil ;  if 
"  fhe  raife  others,  it  is  but  to  pleafure  herfelfwith  their  ruins; 
<*  what  fhe  adored  but  yefterday,  is  to-day  her  paftime  ;  and 
<c  if  I  now  permit  her  to  adorn  and  crown  me,  I  muft  to-mor- 
"  row  fuffer  her  to  crufh  and  tear  me  to  pieces.  Nay,  with 
**  what  crown  does  fhe  prefent  me  ?  A  crown  which  hath 

(u)  Leicefter's  Common- Wealth,     as  me  never  had  the  power  of  queen, 
p»  85.  where  that  author  obferves,  that    fo  it  was  never  meant  Ihe  fliould. 

«  been 
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"  been  violently  and  fhamefully  wrefted  from  Katharine  of 
"  Arragon,  made  more  unfortunate  by  the  punifhment  of 
"  Anne  Boleyn,  and  others  that  wore  it  after  her:  and  why 
"  then  would  you  have  me  add  my  blood  to  theirs,  and  be 
"  the  third  viftim  from  whom  this  fatal  crown  may  be  ra- 
"  vi<h?d  with  the  head  that  wears  it  ?  But  in  cafe  it  fhould  not 
"  prove  f  :tul  unto  me,  and  that  all  its  venom  were  confumed, 
*'  if  fortun---  fhould  give  me  warranties  of  her  conftancy, 
"  fhould  I  be  well  advifed  to  take  upon  me  thefe  thorns  which 
"  would  dilacerate,  though  not  kill  me  outright ;  to  burthen 
"  myfelf  wi:h  a  yoak,  which  would  not  fail  to  torment  me, 
"  th  .ugh  I  were  allured  not  to  be  ftrang'ed  with  it  r  My 
"  liberty  is  better  than  the  chain  you  proffer  me,  with  what 
**  precious  tfone^  foever  it  be  adorned,  or  of  what  2;old  foever 
"  framed.  I  will  not  exchange  my  peace  for  honourable  mid 
"  preciou«  jealoufies,  for  magnificent  and  glorious  fetter". 
"  Ami  if  you  love  me  fincerely  and  in  gO',d  earnett,  you  will 
"  rather  vvifh  me  a  fecure  and  quiet  fortune  though  mean, 
"  than  an  exalted  condition,  expofcd  to  the  wind,  and  followed 
"  bv  fome  difmal  fall(w)." 

However,  fhe  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  by  the  exhor- 
tations of  her  father,  the  intercetfion  of  her  mother,  the  art- 
ful perfuafionsof  Northumberland,  and  above  all,  the  earneft 
defiresof  herhufband,  whom  fhe  tenderly  loved  (x),  to  yield 
heraifentto  what  had  been,  and  was,  to  be  done.  And  thus 
with  a  heavy  heart,  fhe  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  conveyed  by 
water  to  the  Tower,  where  fhe  entered  with  all  the  ftate  of  a 
queen,  attended  by  the  principal  nobility,  and,  which  is  very 
extraordinary,  her  train  (imported  by  the  dutchefs  of  Suf- 
folk, her  mother,  in  whom,  if  in  any  of  this  line,  the  rightof 
,  fucceffion  remained.  About  fix  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  fhe 
was  pr^clarned  with  all  due  folemnities  in  the  city  (Y)  ;  the 
fame  day  fl\e  alr<>  aifumed  the  regal  title,  and  proceeded  after- 
wards to  exercife  many  acl:s  of  fover-isnty  :  but,  paffino;over 
the  tranfa&ions  of  her  fhort  reign,  which  are  the  fubjecl  of  the 
general  hiftory,  it  is  more  immediately  our  bufmefs  to  con- 
elude  this  article  with  her  behaviour'  on  her  fall.  Queen 

(w)  Burnet   as    before.     Heylin's  fubftance  every  thing  that  could  caft 

hift.  of  t be  reformation,  and  Strype's  any    colour    of    right    upon    queen 

Memorials.  Jane's,  title,  and  may  be   feen  in  the 

(x)  Of  all  the    earl's  fens,  he    is  life  of  William  lord  Burleigh,  p.  19, 

faid   to  have  h?d  the  leaft   of  his  fa-  where  the  Printer  Grafton's  name  ap- 

therinhim.      Heylin,  p.  150.  pears  at  the  bottom,  which  was  not 

(Y)  The  proclamation  was  penned  probably  known  by  Strype.     See  his 

by  Sir  John  Throgmorton  with  great  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  i  3. 
fpirit  and  elegance,  and  contains  in 
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Mary  was  no  fooner  proclaimed,  than  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  then  refided  with  his  daughter  in  the  Tower,  went  to  her 
apartment,  and  in  thefofteft  terms  he  could,  acquainted  her 
with  the  fituation  of  their  affairs,  and  that,  laying  afide  the 
(late  and  dignity  of  a  queen,  (he  muft  again  return  to  that 
of  a  private  perfon  :  to  which,  with  a  fettled  and  ferene  coun- 
tenance, (he  made  this  anfwer  :  "  Sir,  I  better  brook  this  mef- 
tc  fage  than  my  former  advancement  to  royalty  :  out  of  obe- 
dience  to  you  and  my  mother  I  have  grievoufly  linned, 
and  offered  violence  to  myfelf.  Now  I  do  willingly,  and 
as  obeying  the  motions  of«my  foul,  relinquiih  the  crown, 
and  endeavour  to  falve  thofe  faults  committed  by  others, 
(ff  at  leaft  fo  great  a  fault  can  be  falved,)  by  a  willing  re- 
"  linquimment  and  ingenuous  acknowledgment  of  them  (z). 
Thus  ended  her  reign,  but  not  her  misfortunes.  She  faw 
the  father  of  her  hufband  with  all  his  family,  and  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  brought  prifoners  to  the  Tower  for 
fupporting  her  claim  to  the  crown  ;  and  this  grief  muft  have 
met  with  fome  acceffion  from  his  being  foon  after  brought  to 
the  block.  Before  the  end  of  the  month,  {he  had  the  mor- 
tification of  feeing  her  own  father,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  the 
fame  ctrcumftances  with  herfelf ;  but  her  mother,  the  dutchefs, 
not  only  remained  exempt  from  all  punimment,  but  had  fucli 
an  intereft  with  the  queen  as  to  procure  the  duke  his  liberty 
on  the  laft  day  of  the  month.  Lady  Jane  and  her  hufband 
being  fiill  in  confinement,  were  on  the  3d  of  November 
1553,  carried  from  the  Tower  to  Guildhall  with  archbifhop 
Cramner  and  others,  arraigned  and  convicted  of  high  treafon 
before  judge  Morgan,  who  pronounced  on  them  fentence  of 
death,  the  remembrance  of  which  afterwards  affected  him  fo 
far,  that  he  died  raving.  However,  the  ftri6tnefs  of  their 
confinement  was  mitigated  in  December  by  a  permiffion  to 
take  the  air  in  the  queen's  garden,  and  other  little  indul- 
gencies.  This  might  give  fome  gleams  of  hope;  and  there  are 
forme  reafons  to  believe  the  queen  would  have  ipared  her  life, 
if  V/iat's  rebellion  hnd  not  happened  ;  but  her  father  being 
engaged  in  that  rebellion,  gave  the  minifters  an  opportunity 
of  peffuading  the  queen,  that  (he  could  not  be  fate  herfelf 
while  lady  Jane  and  her  hufband  were  alive.  Yet  Mary  was 
not  brought  without  much  difficulty  to  take  them  oif.  The 
news  made  no  great  impreilion  upon  this  lady  ;  the  bitternefs 
of  death  was  palled,  (he  had  expected  it  long,  and  was  fo 

(z)  Cjarke's   Marrow  of    Ecclsf,  Hill,  part  ii,  p.  59, 

well 
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Well  prepared  to  meet  her  fate,  that  ftie  was  very  little  dif- 
compofed. 

But  the  queen's  charity  hurt  her  more  than  her  juftice. 
The  day  firft  fixed  for  her  death  was  Friday,  February  Qth  ; 
and  {he  had  in  fome  meafure  taken  leave  of  the  world  by 
writing  a  letter  to  her  unhappy  father,  who  (he  heard  was 
more  difturbed  with  the  thoughts  of  being  the  author  of  her 
death,  than  with  the  apprehenfions  of  his  own  (A).  In  this 
ferene  frame  of  mind,  Dr.  Feckenham,  abbot  of  Weft- 
minfter,  came  to  her  from  the  queen,  who  was  very  defirous 
j(he  mould  die  profefiing  herfelf  a  Papift,  as  her  father-in-law 
had  done.  The  abbot  was  indeed  a  very  fit  inftrument,  if 
any  had  been  fit  for  the  purpofe,  having  with  an  acute  wit 
and  a  plaulible  tongue,  a  great  tendernefs  in  his  nature.  Lady 
Jane  received  him  with  much  civility,  and  behaved  towards 
him  with  fo  much  calmnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  temper,  that  he 
could  not  help  being  overcome  with  her  diftrefs ;  fo  that  either 
miftaking  or  pretending  to  miftake  her  meaning,  he  procured 
a  refpite  of  her  execution  till  the  i2th.  When  he  acquainted 
her  with  it,  (he  told  him,  <c  that  he  had  entirely  mifunder- 
"  flood  her  fenfe  of  her  fituation  ;  that  far  from  defiring  her 


(A)  There  is  fomething  fo  extra- 
ordinary ftnking  in  this  letter,  and 
fo  much  above  her  years,  that  we 
cannot  debar  the  reader  from  it.  It 
is  in  thefe  terms.  "  Father,  although 
"  it  pleafeth  God  to  haften  my 
"  death  by  you,  by  v.-hom  my  life 
"  fhould  rather  have  been  length- 
"  ened  ;  yet  can  I  fo  patiently  take 
*'  it,  as  I  yield  God  more  htarty 
'*  thanks  for  fhortening  my  woeful 
"  days,  than  if  all  the  world  had 
*f  been  given  into  my  poffeffion  with 
"  life  lengthened  to  my  will :  and 
"  a'beit  1  am  well  afiured  of  your 
"  impatient  dolors,  redoubled  many 
"  ways,  both  in  bewailing  your  own 
"  woe,  and  a!fo,  as  I  hear,  efpecial- 
"  ly  my  unfortunate  eftate  :  yet  my 
t(  dear  father,  if  I  may  without  of- 
*'  fence  rejoyce  in  my  mifhaps,  me- 
"  thinks  in  this  I  may  account  my- 
"  feif  blefTed  j  that  warning  my 
"  hands  with  the  innocency  of  my 
"  facl,  my  guiitlefs  blood  may  cry 
"  before  the  Lord,  mercy  to  the  in- 
"  nocent ;  and  yet  though  I  muft 
*'  needs  acknowledge^  that  being 


"  conftrained,  and  as  you  well 
"  know,  continually  aflaied  in  tak- 
"  ing  the  crown  upon  me  j  I  feemed 
**  to  confent,  and  therein  grievoufly 
"  offended  the  queen  and  her  laws, 
"  and  yet  do  I  afiu redly  truft,  that 
"  this  my  offence  towards  God  is  fo 
"  much  the  lefs,  in  that  being  in  fo 
"  royal  an  ettate  as  I  was,  mine  en- 
"  forced  honour  never  mixed  with 
"  my  innocent  heart.  And  thus, 
"  good  father,  I  have  opened  my 
"  ft  ate  to  you,  whofe  death  at  hand, 
"  although  to  you  perhaps  it  may 
"  feem  right  woeful,  to  me  there  is 
"  nothing  that  can  be  more  wel- 
come, than  from  this  vale  of  mi- 
fery  to  afpire  to  that  heavenly 
"  throne  of  all  joys  and  pleafure 
"  with  Chrift  our  Saviour  :  In 
"  whofe  ftedfaft  faith,  if  it  be  lawful 
"  for  the  daughter  to  write  fo  o  her 
"  father,  the  Lord,  that  hitherto 
"  ha  h  flrengthened  you, 
tinue  you,  that  at  lail 
meet  in  hv-.-^en,  with  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft.  Amen." 
Fox's  Ails  and  Monuments. 
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**  death  might  be  delayed,  fhe  expected  and  wifhed  for  it 
<c  as  the  period  of  her  miferies,  and  her  entrance  into  eternal 
"  happinefs."  Neither  did  he  gain  any  thing  upon  her  in 
regard  to  popery,  fhe  heard  him  indeed  patiently,  but 
anfwered  all  his  arguments  with  fuch  ftrength,  clearnefs  and 
fteadinefs  of  mind,  as  {hewed  plainly  that  religion  had  been 
her  principal  care  (B).  On  Sunday  evening,  which  was  the 
laft  fhe  was  to  fpend  in  this  world,  fhe  wrote  a  letter  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  as  fome  fay,  on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of 
a  Teftament  in  the  fame  language,  which  fhe  bequeathed  as  a 
legacy  to  her  fitter  the  lady  Katharine  Grey  ;  a  piece  which, 
if  we  had  no  other  left,  'tis  faid,  were  fufficient  to  render  her 
name  immortal.  In  the  morning  the  lord  Guilford  earneftly 
defired  the  officers  that  he  might  take  his  laft  farewel  of  her  ; 
which  though  they  willingly  permitted,  yet  upon  notice  fhe 
advifed  the  contrary,  "  affuring  him  that  fuch  a  meeting 
"  would  rather  add  to  his  afflictions  than  encreafe  that  quiet, 
"  wherewith  they  had  prepared  their  fouls  for  the  ftroke  of 
<c  death;  that  he  demanded  a  lenitive  which  would  put  fire 
<e  into  the  wound,  and  that  it  was  to  be  feared  her  prefence 
«6  would  rather  weaken  than  ftrengthen  him  ;  that  he  ought 
<c  to  take  courage  from  his  reafon,  and  derive  conftancy  from 
*'  his  own  heart;  that  if  his  foul  were  not  firm  and  fettled, 
"  fhe  could  not  fettle  it  by  her  eyes,  nor  confirm  it  by  her 
««  words;  that  he  fhould  do  well  to  remit  this  interview  to 
"  the  other  world  ;  that  there  indeed  friendfhips  were  happy 
"  and  unions  indiflbluble,  and  that  theirs  would  be  eternal, 
"  if  their  fouls  carried  nothing  with  them  of  terreftrial, 
"  which  might  hinder  them  from  rejoicing."  All  fhe  could 
do  was  to  give  him  a  farewel  out  of  a  window  as  he  paffed 
to  the  place  of  his  diflblution  (c),  which  he  fuffered  on  the 

(B)  The  particulars  that   pafied  of  men  took  away  his  body,  but  the 

betwixt  her  and  Feckenham  are  well  divine  mercy  has  preferved  his  foul, 

worth  the  reader's  perufal  in   Fox  ;  The  Englifh  ran  thus  :     If  my  fault 

and  an  account  drawn  up  by  herfelf  deferved  punimment,    my  youth  at 

of  her   difpute  with  him   about   the  lead  and  my  imprudence  were  wor- 

real  prefence   is  printed  in  the  Phe-  thy  of   excufe.     God  and  pofterity 

nix,  vol.  2.  p.  28.  will   mew    me   favour.— This  book 

(c)  After  this  fad  fight  fhe  wrote  fhe  gave  to  Sir  John  Bridges  the  Lieu- 
three  fhort  fentences  in  the  table-  tenant  of  the  Tower  on  the  fcaffold, 
book  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Englifh,  at  his  intreaty  to  beftow  fome  me- 
to  this  purport.  In  Greek  :  If  his  modal  upon  him,  upon  which  fhe 
flain  body  mall  give  teftimony  againft  gave  it  him  as  an  acknowledgment 
me  before  men,  his  moft  blelfcd  foul  of  his  civility.  Heylin.  This  Sir 
fhall  render  an  eternal  proof  of  my  John  Bridges  is  the  anceftor  of  the 
innocence  in  the  prefence  of  God.  Chandos  family. 
In  Latin,  to  this  effect  :  The  juftice 

5  fcaffold 
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fcafFold  on  Tower- hill  with  much  chriflian  meekncfs  (D)- 
She  likewife  beheld  his  dead  body  wrapped  in  a  linnen  cloth 
as  it  paiTed  under  her  window  to  the  chappel  within  the 
tower. 

And  about  an  hour  after  (he   was  led  by  the  lieutenant  to 
a  fcaffold  prepared  upon  the  green  oppofite  the  White-tower. 
She    was   attended   there   by   Feckenham,  but  was  obferved 
not  to   give   mu^h  heed   to  his  difcourfes,  keeping  her  eyes 
fledfaftly   fixed   on  a  book  of  prayers  which    fhe  had  in  her 
hand.     After  fome  fhort   recollection   fhe  faluted   thofe   who 
were  prefent  with   a   countenance  perfectly    compofed  :  then 
taking  leave   of  Dr.  Feckenham,  fhe  faid,  God   will  abun- 
dantly   requite    you,   good  Sir,    for   your  humanity  to   me, 
though  your  difcourfcs  gave  me  more  uneafinefs  than  all  the 
terrors  of  my    approaching  death.     She  next  addrefled  herfelf 
to  the  fpeclators  in  a  plain  and  fhort  fpeech  (E),  after  which 
kneeling   down  fhe  repeated  the  Miferere  in  Englilh.     This 
done  (he  flood  up  and  gave  her  women,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tiiney 
and  Mrs.  Helen,   her   gloves    and   handkerchief,  and  to  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  her  Prayer-book.     In  untying  her 
gown,  the  executioner  offered  to  ailift  her,  but  me  deilred 
he  would   let  her  alone  ;  and  turning   to  her  women,  they 
undrefTed,  and   gave  her   a  handkerchief  to  bind  about  her 
eyes.     The    executioner  kneeling,    defired    her    pardon,  to 
which    fhe  anfwered  "  molt   willingly."     He  defired  her  to 
jftand  upon  the  ftraw;  which  bringing  her  within  fight  of  the 
block,  fhe  faid,  I  pray  dilpatoh  me  quickly;  adding  prefently 
after,  Will  you  take  it  off  before  I  lay  me  down  ?    :  he  exe- 
cutioner anfwered,  No,  Madam.     Upon  this  the  handkerchief 
being  bound  clofe  over  her  eyes,  fhe  began  to  feel   for   the 
block,   to  which  £he  was  guided    by    one  of  the   fpeclators. 
When  fhe   felt    it,  fhe  ftretched  herfelf  forward,    and    faid, 
Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  fpiric ;  and  immediately 
her  head  was  fepar^ted  at  one  ftroke. 

Her  fate  was  univerfally  deplored  even  by  the  beft  affected 
perfons  to  queen  Mary  ;  and  as  fhe  is  allowed  to  have  been  a 
princefs  of  great  piety,  it  muft  certainly  have  given  her  much 
difquiet  to  begin  her  reign  with  fuch  an  unufual  effufion  of 
blood  ;  efpecially  in  the  prefent  cafe  of  her  near  relation,  one 
formerly  honoured  with  her  friendfhip  and  favour,  who  had 
indeed  ufurped3  but  without  deiiring  or  enjoying  the  royal 

(n)  Clarke  as  before,  p.  65.  and          (E)  It  is  printed  among;  a  collection 
Holinfnead's  Chronicle,    vol.    2,  p.     of  her  papers  in  410  without  date. 
1099. 
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dfadem  which  fhe  afTumed,  by  the  conftraint  of  an  ambitious 
father  and  an  imperious  mother,  and  which  at  the  firft  mo- 
tion {he  chearfuliy  and  willingly  refigned.  This  made  her 
exceedingly  lamented  at  home  and  abroad  ;  the  fame  of  her 
learning  and  virtue  having  reached  over  Europe,  excited 
many  commendations,  and  fome  exprefs  panegyrics  in  dif- 
ferent nations  and  in  different  languages  (F).  Immediately 
after  her  death,  there  came  out  a  piece  entituled  The 
precious  remains  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  in  quarto  (G).  &AC 
late  author,  who  ftiles  her  the  faireft  ornament  of  her  fex,  of  Roy 
fays,  it  is  obfervable  how  many  defects  concurred  in  her  title^T°ble  Au- 
to the  crown,  i.  Her  defcent  was  from  the  younger  fifter^P1'8'  zd 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  there  were  defcendants  of  the  eider  liv- 
ing, whofe  claim  indeed  had  been  fet  aiide  by  the  power 
given  by  Parliament  to  king  Henry  So  regulate  the  fucceflion  ; 
a  power  which  not  being  founded  in  national  expediency, 
could  be  of  no  force,  and  additionally  invalidated  by  that 
king's,  having  by  the  fame  authority  fettled  the  crown  preferably 
on  his  own  daughters.  2.  Her  mother,  from  whom  alone 
Jane  could  derive  any  right,  was  living.  3.  That  mother  was 
young  enough  to  have  other  children,  not  being  pad  thirty 
one  at  the  death  of  king  Edward  (H)  ;  and  if  ihehad  born  a  fon 
his  right,  prior  to  that  of  his  fifter,  was  inconteftable.  4. 
Charles  Brandon,  fa'her  of  the  dutchefs  of  Suffolk,  had  mar- 
ried one  woman  while  contracted  to  another,  but  was  di- 
vorced to  fulfil  his  promife.  The  repudiated  wife  was  living 
when  he  married  Mary  queen  of  France,  by  whom  he  had 
the  dutchefs.  5.  If  however  Charles  Brandon's  firft  mar- 
riage ihould  be  deemed  valid,  there  is  no  fuch  plea  to  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  dutchefs  Frances  herfelf,  Henry  duke 
of  Suffolk  father  of  Jane  being  actually  married  to  the  lifter 

(F)  See  one  of    thefe   in   Clarke,  count   of  the  Illuftrious    Women  in 
p.  69.      Another  in   Fox    as  before  ;  England,  1752.     Her  fpeech  on  the 
and  a   third   in  Thuanus's  Hi  ft.  lib.  fcafFold.     Holinftiead  and  Baker  fay 
xiii.  fhe    wrote  divers  other   things,  but 

(G)  Befides  the  pieces  already  men-  not  where  they  are  to  be  found.  Bale 
tioned,  there  are  three  Latin  EpifUes  adds  to  thefe  above-mentioned.  The 
to   Bullinger  printed  in   a  book  enti-  Complaint  of  a  Sinner  ;  and  The  De- 
tuled  Epiftolse  ah  Ecclefis  Helvetica?  vout  Chriftian.    A  letter  to  Harding, 
reformatoribus  vel  ad  eos  fcriptse,  &c.  her  father's  chaplain,  on   his  apofta- 
Figuri,   174.2,  8vo.   befides   the    let-  tizing  to  popery,  is  in  the  Phasnix. 
ter  the  night  before  her  death  to  her          (H)  See     Veitue's    print    of    this 
fifter  Katharine,  which  is  here  printed  dutchefs    and    her    fccond   hufband, 
in  Latin.     Four  Latin  verfes  writ1  en  where  her  age  is  faid  to  be  thirty- fix 
inprifon  with  a  pin,  in  Ballard's  ac-  in  15.53. 
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of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  whom  he  divorced,  without  the  leaf! 
grounds,  to  make  room  for  his  marriage  with  Frances. 

GRIBALDUS  (MATTHEW),  a  learned  Civilian  of 
Padua,  who  left  Italy  in  the  fixteenth  century,  in  order  to 
make  a  public  profeffion  of  the  Proteftant  religion  :  but  who, 
like  fome  other  Italian  converts,  imbibed  the  herefy  of  the 
Antitrinitarians.  (Bayle's  Did.)  After  having  been  pro- 
fefTor  of  civil  law  at  Tubingen  for  fo'me  time,  he  quitted  the 
employment ;  in  order  to  efcape  the  punifhment  he  would 
have  incurred,  had  he  been  convicted  of  his  errors.  He  was 
feized  at  Berne,  where  he  feigned  to  renounce  his  opinions, 
in  order  to  efcape  very  fevere  treatment ;  but  as  he  relapfed 
again,  and  openly  favoured  the  heretics  who  had  been  driven 
from  Geneva,  he  would,  as  Beza  intimates,  (in  Vit.  Calvin.) 
certainly  have  been  put  to  death,  if  the  plague  had  not 
fnatched  him  away  in  September  1^64.  and  fo  fecured  him 
from  being  profecutcd  for  herefy.  In  a  journey  to  Geneva, 
during  the  trial  of  Servetus,  he  defired  to  have  a  conference 
with  Calvin,  which  Calvin  at  firft  refufed  ;  but  afterwards 
confented  to,  and  then  Gribaidus,  though  he  came  accord- 
ing to  the  appointed  time  and  place,  refufed,  becaufe  Calvin 
would  not  give  him  his  hand,  till  they  mould  be  agreed  on 
the  articles  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  Chrift.  Gri- 
baldus was  afterwards  cited  to  appear  before  the  magiftrates, 
in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith  ;  but  his  anfwers  not 
being  fati^factory,  he  was  commanded  to  leave  the  city.  He 
wrote  feveral  works,  which  are  efteemed  by  the  public  ;  as 
Commentarii  in  legem  de  rerum  miftura,  et  de  jure  rifci, 
printed  in  Italy.  Commentarii  in  pandetfras  juris,  at  Lyons. 
Commentarii  in  aliquot  praecipuos  digefti,  Codicis  Jufliniarii 
titulos,  &c.  at  Frankfort  1577.  Hiftoria  Francifci  Spirse, 
cui  anno  1548  familiaris  aderat,  fccundum  qure  ipfe  vidit  et 
amlivit,  Bafil.  1550.  bleidan  declares,  that  Gribaldus  was 
a  fpedtator  of  the  fad  condition  of  Spira,  and  that  he  wrote 
and  publimed  an  account  of  it.  De  methocio  ac  ratrone  ftu- 
xlendi  in  jure  civili  libri  tres,  Lyons,  1544,  and  1556.  He 
is  faid  to  have  wrote  this  'aft  book  in  a  week. 

LRSON  (CONSTANTINO,  on  cf  the  moil  extra- 
ordinary women,  that  this  or  perhaps  any  other  age  has  pro- 
duced, was  born  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland.  (Mrs. 
Barber's  Preface  to  her  Poem;--.)  She  died  in  the  year  17^3, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  feven  ;  and  was  allowed  long  before  to 
be  an  excellent  fcholar,  not  only  in  Greek  and  Roman  lite- 
rature, 
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rature,  but  in  Hiftory,  Divinitr,  Philofophy,  and  Mathe- 
matics. She  gave  a  proof  of  her  knowledge  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  by  her  dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus 
to  the  lord  Carteret ;  and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his  fon,  to 
whom  (he  likewife  wrote  a  Greek  epigram.  She  wrote  fe- 
veral  fine  poems  in  Englifh,  feveral  of  which  are  inferted  by 
Mrs.  Barber  arnongft  her  own.  When  the  lord  Carteret  was 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  Mr. 
Grierfon,  her  hufband,  to  be  the  king's  printer  ;  and  to  dif- 
tinguifli  and  reward  her  uncommon  merit,  had  her  life  in- 
ferted in  it.  Befides  her  parts  and  learning,  (lie  was  alfo  a 
woman  of  great  virtue  and  piety.  Mrs,  Pilkington  has  re- 
corded fome  particulars  of  Mrs.  Grierfon,  and  tells  us,  that 
*c  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  £he  was  brought  to 
"  her  father  to  be  inftructed  in  midwifry;  that  fhe  was 
"  miftrefs  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  and  un- 
<6  derftood  the  mathematics  as  well  as  moft  men:  and  what, 
"  fays  Mrs.  Pilkington5  made  thefe  extraordinary  talents 
'*  yet  more  furprifing  was,  that  her  parents  were  poor  illi- 
'*  terate  country-people;  fo  that  her  learning  appeared  like 
<£  the  gift,  poured  out  on  the  ApoRles,  of  Ipeaking  all  lan- 
"  guages  without  the  pains  of  ftudy."  Mrs.  Pilkington  en- 
quired of  her,  where  Ihe  had  gained  this  prodigious  know- 
ledge: to  which  Mrs.  Grierfon  faid,  that  cc  fhe  had  received 
"  forne  little  inftruction  from  the  minifter  of  the  parifh, 
"  when  flie  could  fpare  time  from  her  needle-work,  to  which 
"  file  was  clofely  kept  by  her  mother."  Mrs.  Pilkington 
adds,  that  <4  (he  wrote  elegantly  both  in  verfe  and  profe  • 
46  that  her  turn  was  chiefly  to  philofophical  or  divine  fub- 
"  je6ts;  that  her  piety  was  not  inferior  to  her  learning;  and 
*4  that  i^me  of  the  rnoft  delightful  hours  {he  herfelf  had 
tf  ever  pafTed,  were  in  the  converfation  of  this  female  phi- 
ct  lofopher."  (Pilkirigton's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.) 

GRIMALDI  (  JOHN  FRANCIS),  a  painter  of  Bologna, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1606;  and  iludied  under 
the  Caracci,  to  whom  he  was  related.  He  was  a  g  od  de- 
fignerof  figures,  but  became  chitfly  diftinguidied  for  hisjand- 
fkips.  When  he  arrived  af:  Rome,  Innocent  X.  did  judice 
to  his  merit,  and  fet  him  to  paint  in  the  Vatican  and  other 
places.  This  pontiff  ufed  to  fee  him  work,  and  talk  fami- 
liarly with  him.  His  reputation  reached  Cardinal  Mazarine 
at  Paris,  who  fent  for  him,  fettled  a  large  penfion  on  him, 
and  employed  him  for  three  years  in  ernbelliihing  his  palace 
and  the  Louvre,  by  the  order  of  Lewis  XIII,  The  troubles 
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of  the  Hate,  and  the  clamours  raifed  againfl  the  Cardinal* 
whofe  partly   he  warmly   efpoufed,  put  him  fo  much  in  dan- 
ger, that  his  friends   advifed  him  to  retire  among  the  Jefuits. 
He  was  of  ufe  to  them  ;  for  he  painted  them  a  decoration  for 
the  expofition  of  the  Sacrament  during  the  holy  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  Rome.     This    piece  was  mightily  re- 
lifhed  at  Paris :  the   king  honoured  it  with    two  vifits,  and 
commanded  him  to  paint  fuch  another  for   his  chapel  at  the 
Louvre.     Grimaldi  after  that  returned  to   Italy,  and    at  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  found   his  great   patron  Innocent  X.  dead  : 
but  his  two  fucceflbrs  Alexander   VII.  and  Clement   IX.  ho- 
noured him  equally  with  their  friendfhip,  and   found  him  va- 
riety of  employment.     His   colouring   is   vigorous  and  frefh, 
his  touch  beautiful  and  light,  his  fites  are  pleafant,  his  frefco 
admirable,  his  leafing  enchanting,   and  his  landfkips,  though' 
Sometimes  tc.o  green,  may  ferve  as  models  to  thofe,  who  in- 
tend  to   apply   themfelves  to    that  branch   of  painting.     He 
underfiood   architecture,    and   has   engraved    in   aqua  foitis 
forty  two  landfkips  in  an  excellent  manner,  five  of  which  are 
after  7  itian.     Grimaldi  was  amiable  in  his  manners,  as  well 
as  ikilful  in  his  profeffion  :   he  was  generous  without  profufion, 
refpedlful  to  the  great  without  meannefs,  and  very  charitable 
to  the  poor.     The  following  inftancc  of  his  benevolence  may 
ferve  to  charadlerife  the   man.     A   Sicilian    gentleman,  who 
had  retired  fiom  Mefiina  with  his  daughter,  during  the  troubles 
of  that  country,   was  reduced  to  the  milery  of  wanting  bread. 
As  he  lived  over  againfl   him,  Grimaldi    was  foon    informed 
of  it;  and  in   the  Jufk  of  the   evening,  knocking  at   the  Si- 
cilian's door,     without   making    himfelf    known,    toiled    in 
money,  and    retired.      '1  he  thing  happening  more  than  once 
raifed   the   Sicilian's  curie  fay  to  know  his   benefactor  ;   who 
finding   him   out,     by   hiding   himfelf  behind    the   door,  fell 
down  on  his  knees  to  thank  the  hand,   that  had  relieved  him. 
Grimaldi  remained  confuted,  offered  him  his  houfe,   and  con- 
tinued his  friend  till  his  death.     Ke  died  of  a  dropfy  at  Rome 
in  1680,  and  -leaving  a  considerable  fortune  among  fix  chil- 
dren, of  which  the  youn-eir,  named  Alexander,  was  a  pretty 
good  painter. 

GRINDAL  (EDMUND),  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  in  1519,  at  Hinfingharri  in  theparifhof  St.  Beghs 
in  Cowpland,  a  fmall  village  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land. After  a  fuitable  foundation  of  learning  at  fchool,  he 
was  fent  to  Magdalen -College  in  Cambridge,  but  removed 
from  thence  to  Chrift's,  and  afterwards  to  Pembroke-hall, 

where 
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where  having  taken  his  firft  degree  in  arts,  he  was  chofen 
fellow  in  1538,  and  commenced  A.  M.  in  1541;  having 
ferved  the  office  of  junior  burfar  of  his  college  the  preceeding 
year.  In  1542,'  he  was  appointed  prcdlor  of  the  Univerfity, 
and  is  faid  to  have  often  fat  as  afTelTor  to  the  vice  chancellor 
in  his  courts.  In  15^9,  he  became  prefident  [vice  mader] 
of  his  college,  and  being  now  B.  D.  was  unanimoufly  chofen 
lady  Margaret's  public  preacher  at  Cambridge  ;  as  he  was 
alfo  one  of  the  four  difputants  in  a  theological  extraordinary 
z€k  performed  that  year  for  the  entertainment  of  king  Ed- 
ward's vifitors  (A). 

Thus  diftinguifhed   in   the     Jniverfity,   his   merit  was  ob- 
ferved  by  Ridley,  biihop  of  London,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
Jain  in    I  $50,  perhaps  by  the  recommendation  of  B»cer,  the 
king's  profefTor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  who  foon  after  his 
removal  to  London,  in  a  let:et   to   that  prelate,  fciles  our  di- 
vine a  perfon  eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety,  a  chief  mem- 
ber of  Chrift,  and   his   allbciate  in   the  moft  facred  miniftry 
of  the   word  of  God.     Thus  a    door  being  opened  to  him 
into    church   preferments,  he    rofe   by    quick     advances,  his 
patron  th.e  bifhop  being   ib   much   pleafed  with  him,  that  he 
defigned  him  the  prebend   of  Cantrilies,  in   St.  Paul's  church, 
and  wrote  to  the  council  (fome  of  whom  had  procured  it  for 
furnifhing    the   king's  (tables)   for  leave  to   give  this  Iivinge 
as  he  fays,   to  his  well  deferving   chaplain,   who  was  without 
preferment,  and   to  whom   he    would   grant  if,  with  all   his 
heart,   that   fo  he   might  have  him  continually  with  him  and 
in  his  diocefe  to  preach,   adding,   that  he  was  known  to  be 
.both   of    virtue,   honefty,   discretion,    wifdom   and    learning. 
What  effect:  this  addrefs  .had  does  nut  appear,  but  the  chan- 
ters place   becoming  vacant  foon   after,  his  lordfhip,    Auguft 
24,    1551,  collated  him   to  that  dignity,  which  was  of  much 
greater   value,  and    likewife   procured  him  to  be  made  chap- 
Jain  to  his  majefty  (B)  with  the  ufual  fallary  of  40  1-  in  Decem- 
ber the  fame  year.   July  2,   1:52,  he  obtained  a  Hal!  in  Weft- 
minder-abbey  ;   this,    however,     he   afterwards    refigned    to 

(A)  Among  thefe  was  Ridley,  our  collefted,  and  confirmed  by  the  con- 
author's  patron  foon  after,  then  bi-  fern  of  fathers  for  a  thoufand  years, 
[hop  of  Rochester  ;  the  others  being  (B)  There  were  four  of  thefe  ;  two 
Goodrick,  biihop  of  Ely,  Sir  W.  to  be  always  with  his  majefty  in 
Paget,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  John  waiting,  and  the  other  two  ro  be  fenc 
Cheke,  Dr.  May,  and  D  .  Wendty,  over  the  kingdom,  efpecially  in  the 
.all  very  learned  men.  The  queftions  North,  to  preach  to  the  common  peo- 
to  be  difputed  were,  whether  tran-  pie,  and  infirucl  them  in  the  prin- 
fubftantiation  could  be  proved  either  ciples  of  true  religion,  and  obedience 
firft  by  plain  Scripture  j  or  fecondiy,  to  their  prince. 
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Dr.  Bonner,  whom  he  afterwards  fucceeded  in  the  bifhoprick 
of  London. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  being  a  defign,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Tonflall,  to  divide  the  rich  fee  of  Durham  into  two,  Mr. 
Grindal  was  nominated  for  one  of  thefe,  and  would  have 
obtained  it,  had  not  one  of  the  courtiers  got  the  whole  bi- 
fhoprick diffblved,  and  fettled  as  a  temporal  eftate  upon  hirn- 
felf. 

In  1553,  he  fled  from  the  perfecmion  under  queen  Mary 
into  Germany,  and  fettling  at  Strafoourg,  made  himfelf 
matter  of  the  German  tongue,  in  order  to  preach  in  the 
churches  there,  and  in  the  difputes  that  happened  at  Frank- 
fort about  a  new  model  of  government  and  form  of  wor- 
fhip,  varying  from  the  laft  liturgy  of  king  Edward,  he  Tided 
with  Dr.  Cox  and  others  againft  John  Knox  and  his  follow- 
ers (c).  Returning  to  England  on  the  acceifion  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  he  was  employed,  among  others,  in  drawing  up 
the  new  liturgy  to  be  prefented  to  the  queen's  fir  ft  parliament, 
and  was  alfo  one  of  the  eight  Proteltant  divines  chofen  to 
hold  a  public  difpute  with  the  Popifh  prelates  about  that 
time.  His  talent  for  preaching  was  likewife  very  ferviceable, 
and  he  was  generally  appointed  to  that  duty  before  the  queen, 
privy  council,  &c.  on  all  public  occafions.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  in  the  North,  on 
the  royal  vifitation  for  rcftoring  thefupremacy  of  the  crown, 
and  the  Proteftant  faith  and  worfhip. 

This  vifitation  extended  alfo  to  Cambridge,  where  Dr. 
Young  being  removed  for  refuting  the  oath  of  fupremacy, 
from  the  nufterfhip  of  Pembroke-hall,  Mr.  Grindall  was 
chofen  by  the  fellows  to  fucceed  him  in  1559  (D). 

In  July  the  fame  year,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric 
of  London,  vacant  by  the  depcfition  of  Dr.  Bonner.  The 
juncture  was  very,  critical,  and  the  fate  of  the  churches  reve- 
nues depended  upon  the  event.  An  a&  of  parliament  had  lately 
pafied,  whereby  her  majefly  was  empowered  to  exchange 

(c)  Particularly  he  was  for  having          (D)  He  accepted  this  government 

the  church   there  under  the  govern-  with  reluctance,    and    being    unable 

ment  of  a   {ingle  perfon  fupenor  to  to  keep  a   proper  refidence.   refigned 

the  reft,   and  not  feveral,  all  of  equal  it  in  May  1562,   if  not  before  ;  but 

dignity  and  power;  and  for  this  pur-  the  three  fucceeding  matters  were  all 

pofe,  he  wrote  to   Sccry,  afterwards  chofen    by    his    recommendation  ;   a 

bilhop  of  Hereford,  then  an  exite  at  confpicuous    proof  how  greatly    he 

Emden,    to    go    to    Frankfort    and  was    beloved  and   eftecmed  by  that 

govern  the  Engiifh  church  there.  See  fociety, 
th«  article  of  Dr.  Cox  in  Bicgr.  Bnt, 
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the  ancient  epifcopal  manors  and  lordfhips  for  tithes  and  ira- 
propriations.  This  was  extremely  regretted  by  thefe  fiift 
bifhops,  who  fcrupled  whether  they  fhould  comply  in  a  point 
fo  injurious  to  the  revenue  of  their  refpecYive  fees,  which 
muft  fufFer  confiderably  by  thefe  exchanges ;  and  which  too, 
would  cutoff  ail  hope  of  reftoring  the  tithes,  fo  long  unjuftly 
detained  from  the  refpe6iive  churches,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  incumbents.  In  this  important  point,  our  new  no- 
minated biihop  confulted  Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter  dated  in 
Auguft  this  year,  nor  did  he  accept  of  the  biohoprick  till  he  ' 
had  received  his  opinion  in  favour  of  it  from  that  divine  (E), 
to  whom  he  alfo  communicated  his  fcruples  concerning  the 
habit,  and  fomecuftoms  thes  ufed  in  the  church  (F).  But  be- 
fore he  received  his  anfwer  to  the  whole,  he  was  confe- 
crated,  December  ift  ;  when  the  exchange  of  lands  with  the 
queen  not  being  fully  fettled  (G),  he  could  not  compound  for 
his  firft  fruits,  and  confequently  he  was  hindered  from  ex- 
erciiing  his  epifcopal  fun6Hon,  and  was  obliged  to  have  the 
qeeen's  exprefs  authority  for  that  purpofe. 

In  1560,  he  was  made  one  of  the  ecclefiaftical  cornmiffioners, 
in  purfuance  of  an  a£t  of  parliament  to  infpecl:  into  the  manners 
of  the  clergy  and  regulate  ail  matters  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
fame  year  hejoined  with  Cox,  bifhop  of  Ely,  and  Parker,  arch>- 
bimop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  queen,  per- 
fuading  her  to  marry.  In  1561,  he  held  his  primary  viiita- 
tion.  In  1563,  he  a/lifted  the  archbimop  of  Canterbury, 
together  with  fome  civilians,  in  preparing  a  book  of  ftatutes 
for  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  which  as  yet  had  no  fixed  ftatutes. 
This  year  he  was  alfo  very  ferviceable,  in  procuring  the 

(E)  P.  Martyr's  anfwer  was,  that  tion,     ordering     no    banners,     &c. 
the  queen  might  provide  for  her  bi-  fhould  be  carried,  the   minifters    to 
fnops  and  clergy  in    fuch   manner   as  go    without    furplices,    and   ufe    no 
/he  thought  proper,  which  was  none  drinkings,  except    the    diftance   re- 
.of  Grindal's  concern.  quired   fome    necefiary  relief,  and  to 

(F)  As  to  the  habits,  Martyr's  an-      ufe  the  prayers  at  convenient  places 
fwer  in  general  was,  that  if  Grindal     sppointed    by     the    queen's  injunc- 
did  not  take  it   with   thefe  inconve-     ticns. 

r.iences,  another  would,   who  might         (G)  Cox  of  Ely,  Barlow   of  Chi- 

be  lefs  inclined  to  labour  fora  regu-  chefter,  and  Scory  of  Hereford,  were 

lation,  which  in   cafe  of  his  accept-  confecrated  at  the  fame  time  by  Par- 

ance  he  might  be  able  in   time  per-  ker,  with  whom  they  all  joined  in  a 

haps  to  effectuate.     One  of  the  cuf-  petition  to  hermajefty  to  flop  thefe 

toms  objected  to  by  Grindal  was  the  exchanges,  and  they   offered    her  as 

^perambulations  in    Rogation  weeks,  an  equivalent  a  thoufand  marks  a  year 

which  was  altered  by  Grindal,  from  during  their  lives. 
*.  proceffion  into  a  meer  perambula- 
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Englifh  merchants,  who  were  ill  ufed  at  Antwerp,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  who  had  been  very  kind 
to  the  exiles  in  the  late  reign,  a  new  fettlement  at  Embden  in 
Eaft  Friefland  ;  and  the  fame  year,  by  the  requeftof  Sir  William 
Cecil,  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  wrote  animadverfions  upon  a 
treatife  entituled,  Chriftiani  hominis  norma,  &c.  "  The  rule 
of  a  Chriftian  man,"  the  author  whereof,  one  Juftus  Velfius, 
a  Dutch  enthufiair,  had  impudently,  in  fome  letters  to  the 
queen,  ufed  fome  menaces  to  her  majefty,  and  being  at  laft 
cited  before  the  ecclefiaflical  commiffion,  was  charged  to  de- 
part the  kingdom. 

April  15,  1564,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Cam- 
bridge,  and  the  fame  year  executed  the  queen's  exprefs  com- 
mand for  exacting  uniformity  in  the  clergy  ;  but  proceeded  fo 
tenderly  and  flowly,  that  the  archhifhop  thought  fit  to  excite 
and  quicken  him  ;  whence  the  puritans  thought  him  inclined 
to  their  party.  However,  he  brought  feveral  nonconfor- 
mifts  to  comply,  to  which  end  he  publilhed  a  letter  of  Henry 
Bullinger,  Minifier  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  to  prove  the 
hwfulnefs  thereof,  which  had  a  ve,y  good  effecl.  The  fame 
year,  O  3ober  3,  on  the  celebration  of  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand's funeral,  he  preached  the  fcrmon  at  St.  Paul's,  which 
was  afterwards  printed  (H).  In  1567,  he  executed  the 
queen's  orders  in  proceeding  aga'nft  the  prohibited  unliccnccd 
preachers;  and  being  fo  treated  by  fome  with  reproaches  and 
rude  language,  that  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and  finding  them 
irreconcilable,  it  abated  much  of  his  favourable  inclina- 
tions towards  th-.-m,  which  was  felt  and  refented  on  their  fide. 
Infomuch  that  though,  fome  years  afterwards,  he  both 
procured  the  liberty  of  fome  ieperatifts  who  had  been 
imprifoned  according  to  law,  and  indulged  their  minifters 
with  a  licence  to  preach  on  a  promife  not  to  acl:  againft 
the  laws,  yet  thefe  very  men  immediately  abufed  that  liberty  ; 
and  when  he  proceeded  againft  them  for  it,  they  had  the 
boldnefs  to  lodge  a  complaint  in  the  privy  council,  repre- 
fentinghis  dealing,  with  them.  The  archbifhop,  touched  with 
their  ingratitude,  and  having  laid  an  account  of  his  beha- 
viour before  that  board,  gave  his  opinion  purfuant  to  the 
council's  requeft;  that  all  the  heads  of  this  unhappy  faction 
ihould  be  with  all  expedition  feverely  punifhed  to  the  exam- 
ple of  others,  as  people  fanatical  and  incurable. 

(H)  This    fermon   is  very    fcarce,     fions,  Mr.  Strype  has  given  extrafls 
1  there   being  only  one   othar  be-     from  the    moft  material   palTages  of 
fides  it  ever  printed  on  thcfs  occa-     it. 
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In  the  mean  time,  he  was  threatened  oh  the  other  hand 
with  a  premunire  by  fbme  of  his  clergy  for  railing  a  con- 
tribution upon  them  the  preceeding  year  for  the  perfecuted 
Proteftants  abroad,  without  the  queen's  licence.  But  this  did 
not  difcourage  him,  and  having  procured  a  commiffion  from 
her  majefty  to  viiit  the  Savoy,  the  hofpital  appointed  for  the 
relief  and  entertainment  of  poor  travellers,  he  deprived  the 
mafter,  who  had  almoft  ruined  the  charity  by  his  abuies  and 
rnifrnanagemen  t. 

This  was  the  la  ft  piece  of  fervicehe  did  for  his  diocefe,  being 
translated  May  i,  the   following  year,    1570,  to  the  fee   of 
York.      He  owed  this  promotion  to  fecretary  Cecil  and  arch- 
bifhop  Parker,  who  liked   his  removal  from  London,   as   not 
being  refolute  enough  for  the  government  there.     Soon  after 
his  acceffion  to  this  new  province,  he  commenced  a  law-fuit 
for  a  houfe  belonging  to  it  at  Batterfea  in  Surry,  which  he  re- 
covered together  with  eighty  acres  of  demefrie  land.     The 
fame  year  he  wrote   a  letter  to  his  patron  Cecil,  that  Cart- 
wright  the  famous  nonconformist  might  be  filenced  j  and  in 
1571,  at  his   metropolitical    vifitation,  the  fubfequent  year, 
he  (hewed  a  hearty  zeal  by  his  injunctions,  for  the  difcipline  and 
good  government  of  the  church.     In  1572,  he  petitioned  the 
queen   to  renew  the  ecciefiaftical  commiffion.     In  1574,  he 
held  one   for    the    purpofe   of    proceeding    againft    Papifts, 
whofe  number  daily  diminifhed  in  his  diocefe,  which  he  was 
particularly   careful    to    provide   with   learned  preachers,    as 
being  in   his  opinion  the  beft  method  of  attaining  that  end. 

He  rejected  therefore  fuch  as  came  for  inftitution  to  livings 
if  they  were  found  deficient  in  learning,  of  which  we  have 
a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  cafe  of  one  William  Ireland, 
who  came  with  a  prefentation  to  the  rectory  Harthill,  in 
which  the  archbifhop's  chaplain  obferving  the  words,  "  veftrt 
6e  humiles  &  obedientes,"  required  him  to  tranflate  them  ; 
he  did  fo,  by  expounding  them,  "  your  humblenefs  and 
"  obedience."  He  was  then  afked,  who  brought  the  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  out  of  Egypt ;  he  anfwered  king  Saul  :  and  to 
the  queftion  who  was  fir  ft  circurncifed,  he  could  fay  nothing. 
Whereupon  the  archbifhop  rejected  him,  and  procured  the 
benefice  for  another  perfon.  In  this  policy  his  grace  was 
encouraged  by  the  .queen,  to  whom  it  was  entirely  agreeable. 
But  his  intercefiion  the  preceeding  year  for  the  clergy,  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  fo  well  relifhed  at  court. 

The  gentlemen    penfioners,    having    it  feems  obtained    a 
grant  of  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  clergy  for  concealing 

of 
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of  lands,  &c.  given  to  fuperftitious  ufes,  employed  fuch  de- 
puties for  the  purpofe  as,  according  to  our  archbifhop's  com- 
plaint, pradtifed  great  extortions  ;  however,  his  patron  Cecil, 
then  lord  treafurer,  intimated  to  him,  that  the  affair  was  of 
too  interefting  a  nature  to  meddle  in. 

This  did  not  hinder  the  fame  patron  from  recommending 
him  to  the  firft  chair  in  the  church,  when  it  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  whom  our  author 
fucceeded  at  Canterbury;  in  which  fee  he  was  confirmed 
archbifhop  February  15,  1575  :  and  a  convocation  of 
that  province  was  held  under  him  the  fame  year.  May  6,  1576, 
he  began  his  inetropolitical  vifitation,  and  took  meafures  for 
the  better  regulation  of  his  courts  ;  but  the  fame  year  he  fell 
under  her  majefty's  difpleafure  by  reafon  of  the  favour  he 
{hewed,  to  what  was  called  the  exercife  of  prophefying. 

As  this  was  the  moft   remarkable  incident  in  our  author's 
life,    we  fhall    give  the   following   account  of    the   matter. 
Thefe   prophecyings  bad  been   ufed  for  fometime,   the  rules 
whereof  were  that  the   miniflers    of  a  particular  divifion  at 
a  fet  time  met  together  in  fome  church  of  a  market  or  other 
large  town,  and  there  each  in  their  order  explained,  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities,   fome  portion  of   Scripture  allotted  to 
them  before :  this  done,  a  moderator   made  his  obfcrvations 
on  what  had  been   faid,  and  determined  the  true  fenfe  of  the 
place,  a  certain  fpace  of  time  being  fixed  for  difpatching  the 
whole.     The  advantage  was  the   improvement  of  the  clergy, 
who  hereby   confiderably   profited  themfelves   in  the  know- 
ledge   of  the  Scripture  ;     but   this    mifchief  enfued,  that    at 
length  there  happened  confufions   and   disturbances  at  thofe 
meetings  by  an  oftentation  of  fuperior  parts  in  fome,  by  ad- 
vancing heterodox   opinions,  and  by    the  intrufion  of  fome 
of  the  filenced  feperatifts,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  dif- 
claiming  againft  the  licurgy  and  hierarchy,  and  hence  even 
{peaking  againft  ftates  and  particular  perfons ;  the  people  alfo, 
of  whom  there  was  always  a  great  conflux,  as  hearers,  fell  to 
arguing    and  difputing  themfelves  much  about  religion,  and 
fometimes  a  lay-man  would  take  upon  hirnfelf  to  fpeak.     In 
{hort,  the   exercifes  degenerated  into  factions,  divifions  and 
cenfurings. 

Our  author  laboured  to  redrefs  thefe  irregularities  by  fetting 
.down  rules  and  orders  for  the  more  ufefui  management  of 
thefe  exercifes.  However  the  queen  ftill  difapproved  of  them, 

6  feeing  probably  how  very  apt  they  were  to  be  abufed.     She 

did 
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did  not  like  that  the  laity  fhould  negle£t  their  fecular  affairs 
by  repairing  to  thofe  meetings,  which  (he  thought  might  fill 
their  heads  with  notions,  and  fo  occafion  diffentions  and  dif- 
putes,  and  perhaps  feditions  in  the  (late.  And  the  archbimop 
beino-  at  court,  (he  particularly  declared  herfelf  offended  at 
the  number  of  preachers  as  well  as  the  exercifes,  and  ordered 
him  to  redrefs  both,  urging,  that  it  was  good  for  the  church 
to  have  few  preachers,  that  three  or  four  might  fuince  for  a 
county,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Homilies  to  the  people 
was  fufficient.  She  therefore  required  him  to  abridge  the 
number  of  preachers,  and  put  down  the  religious  exercifes. 
This  did  not  a  little  affiidt  the  archbiihop.  ie  thought  the 
queen  made  fome  infringement  upon  his  office,  to  whom  the 
higheft  truft  of  the  church  of  England  next  to  herfeif  was 
committed,  efpecially  as  this  command  was  peremptory  and 
made  without  at  all  advifmg  with  him,  and  that  in  a  matter 
fo  directly  regarding  religion  :  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her  ma- 
jefty,  declaring,  that  his  confcieiice,  for  the  reafons  therein 
mentioned,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  comply  with  her  com- 
mands 

This  refufal  was  dated  December  20,  1576.  he  queen 
therefore  having  given  him  fufHcient  time  to  confider  well  his 
refolution,  and°a3°he  continued  unalterable  therein,  (he  fent 
letters  next  year  to  the  refpe&ive  bifnops  to  forbid  all  ex- 
ercifes and  prophefyings,  and  all  preachers  and  teachers  not 
lawfully  called,  of 'which  there  were  no  fmall  numbtr ;  and 
in  June,  the  archbiihop  was  fequeftred  from  his  office,  and 
confined  to  his  houfeby  an  order  of  the  court  of  Star-chamber; 
in  the  latter  end  of  November,  his  friend  the  lord  trea- 
furer  wrote  to  him  about  making  his  fubmifiion,  which  he  not 
thinking  fit  to  comply  with,  his  fequeftration  was  continued, 
and  in  January  following,  there  were  thoughts  of  depriving 
him,  but  that  defign  was  bid  afide.  In  June  1-779,  his  con' 
finement  was  either  taken  ott,  or  elfe  he  had  leave  for  his 
health  to  retire  to  his  houfe  at  Croydon,  for  v/e  find  him 
there  confecratins  the  bifhop  of  Exeter  in  that  year,  and  the 
bifhops  of  Winchefter,  and  Litchfield  and  Coventry  the  year 
following.  This  part  of  his  function  was  exercifed  by  a 
particular  commiiTion  from  the  queen,  who  in  council  appoint- 
ed two  civilians  to  manage  the  other  affairs  of  his  fee,  the 
two  of  his  nomination  being  fet  afide. 

Yet  fometimes   he  had   fpecial  commands  from  the  que 
and  council  to  ad  in  perfon,  and  iffued  out  orders  in  his  own 
name,  and   in  general  was  as  active  as  he  could  be,  and  vi- 
gilant 
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gilant  in  the  care  of  his  diocefe  as  occafion  offered.  In  1580, 
tor  inflance,  when  there  happened  a  violent  earthquake, 
our  archbifhop  having  iffued  an  order  for  prayers  and  hu- 
miliations, compofed  a  prayer  for  families  throughout  his  dio- 
cefe, which  was  allowed  by  the  council,  who  in  a  letter  to 
him  commended  his  great  zeal,  and  required  him  to  enjoin 
the  obfervation  of  his  new  order  of  prayer  in  all  other  dio- 
cefes.  The  council  alfo  referred  to  him  the  decifion  of  a 
difpute  that  happened  the  fame  year  at  Merton-College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  vifitor  as  archbifhop  j  and  foon  after  he 
was  employed  by  the  lord  treafurer  in  a  controverfy  between 
the  Univerfity  and  town  of  Cambridge. 

This  year  a  convocation  met  at  St.  Paul's,  at  which, 
though  he  could  not  appear,  yet  he  had  a  principal  (hare  in 
the  transactions  of  it.  He  drew  up  an  expedient  for  preferving 
the  authority  of  the  fpiritual  courts  in  the  point  of  excommu- 
nications ;  he  laid  before  them  alfo  a  new  form  of  pennance 
to  be  obferved  for  the  future,  better  calculated  than  the  former 
/  to  bring  the  firmer  to  amendment.  It  was  moved  in  this 
convocation,  that  no  bufmefs  fhould  be  entered  upon,  nor 
any  fubfidy  granted,  till  he  was  reftored.  And  though  that 
motion  was  carried  in  the  negative,  yet  they  unanimously 
prefented  a  petition  which  was  thought  more  refpectful 
to  her  majefty  in  his  favour.  However,  the  addrefs  proved 
ineffectual,  nor  was  he  reftored  till  he  made  his  fubmiflion  ; 
wherein,  among  other  things,  to  dear  himfulf  of  the  .charge 
01  a  refractory  difobedience  in  refpect  of  fuppreiling  the  ex- 
crcifes,  he  proved  that  in  his  own  biQioprick,  and  other 
peculiar  jurifdiclions,  he  never  fuffereJ  the  exercifes  to  be 
uied  after  the  time  of  her  majefty's  command. 

The  precife  time  of  his  reilitution  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear, yet  feveral  of  his  proceedings  fhew,  that  he  was  in 
the  full  pofleffionof  the  metropolitical  power  in  15^2,  which 
year,  'tis  certain  alfo,  that  he  had  totally  loft  his  eye-fight  (i) 
through  hard  ftudy  and  infirmities,  especially  the  itrangury 
and  cholic,  with  which  he  had  been  long  afflicted  ;  and 

(i)  Sir  John   Harrington  fancied  this   order,    and    not   till    five  years 

that   his  blindnefs   was    only    given  afterwards    at    leaft,    when   he   was 

out  by  his  friends,  as   the  reafon  for  actually   blind,    as    appears   from  a 

his  ftaying  at  home,  in  the  view  of  fubfcription  of  his  name,  which  Mr. 

concealing  his  confinement  there  by  Strype  had  feen,  and  aflures  us,  that 

£he  queen's   order  3  but  Mr.  Strype  the  manner  thereof  evidently  fhewed 

:obferves,  that  the  report  of  his  blind-  it  to  be  written  by  a  blind  perfon. 
.nefs  did   not  happen  at  the  time  of 

lofing 
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lollng  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  fight,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  this  year,  he  refigned  his  fee,  and  obtained  a  penfion  for 
his  life  from  the  queen,  though  in  no  degree  of  her  majefty's 
favour.  With  this  provifion  he  retired  to  Croydon,  where  he 
died  two  months  after,  on  July  6,  1583,  and  was  interred 
in  that  church,  where  a  flone  monument  was  creeled  to 
his  memory. 

Mr.  Strupe,  who  wrote  an  account  of  our  archbifhop's 
life,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  the  late  mifre- 
prefentations,  as  he  calls  them,  of  Fuller  and  Heylin,  who 
let  him  forth  as  an  ill  governor  of  the  church,  as  too  much 
inclined  to  puritanifm,  obferves  that  in  the  times  wherein  he 
lived,  when  he  was  better  known,  his  epilcopal  abilities  and 
admirable  endowments  for  fpiritual  government  as  well  as 
his  fingular  learning  were  much  celebrated.  He  was  a  man, 
continues  this  writer,  of  great  nrmnefs  and  refolution,  though 
of  a  mild  and  affable  temper  and  friendly  difpofition.  Iti 
his  deportment  courteous  and  engaging,  not  eafily  provoked, 
well  fpoken,  and  eafy  of  accefs  ;  and  in  his  elation  not  at 
all  affeclino;  grandeur  or  ftate,  always  obliging  in  his  carriage 
as  well  as  kind  and  grateful  to  his  fervants,  and  of  a  free 
and  generous  fpirit.  That  he  was  confeffedly  a  prelate  cf 
great  moderation  towards  the  Puritans,  to  whofe  intereft  in 
the  cabinet,  joined  to  his  own  merits,  his  preferment  was 
perhaps  owing. 

He  had  doubtlefs  a  great  refpe&  for  Calvin,  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  Bullinger,  Zanchy,  and 
the  reft  of  the  reformers  abroad,  with  whom  he  had  contract- 
ed a  friendfhip  during  his  exile,  and  ftill  correfponded  with 
them ;  and  he  was  very  inftrumental  in  obtaining  a  fet- 
tlement  for  the  French  Proteftants  in  their  own  way  of 
worfnip,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  Walloon  church 
fituated  in  Threadneedle-ftreet,  London,  and  hath  con- 
tinued ever  fmce  for  the  ufe  of  the  French  nation. 

Mr.  Collier  alfo  clears  him  from  all  imputations  of  puri- 
tanifm, and  fpeaking  of  the  articles  at  one  of  his  rnetropo- 
litical  vifitations,  obferves,  that  he  was  no  negligent  gover- 
nour,  nor  a  perfon  of  latitude  or  indifference  for  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church.  He  was  a  great  preacher  in  king 
Edward  the  VI's  time,  one  of  the  moil:  eminent  both  at 
court  and  univerfity  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  when  the  proteftant  religion  was  to  be  declared 
and  inculcated  to  the  people,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  em- 
ployed to  that  end,  frequently  in  the  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
before  the  queen  and  nobility.  He  was  indeed  fond  of  this 

method 
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method  of  re-eftablifhing  the  new  religion  againft  herefy  td 
that  degree,  that  it  fometimes  laid  him  too  open  to  the  arti- 
fices of  the  feparating  precitlonifts,  who  made  their  advan- 
tage of  it  in  preaching  their  own  opinions  againft  the  efta- 
blifhed  church. 

Befides  the  things  already  mentioned,  our  author  afiifted 
Fox  in  his  Martyrology,  wherein  is  printed  of  his  own  writ- 
ing* <e  a  dialogue"  between  cuftom  and  truth,  which  is 
written  in  a  clear  manner,  and  with  much  rational  evidence 
againft  the  real,  that  is,  the  grofs  and  corporal  prefence  in 
the  facrament. 

The  archbifhop  lived  and  died  unmarried,  yet  does  not  feem 
to  have  amafled  much  wealth,  notwithstanding  his  great  and 
rich  preferments.     However,  he  left  feveral  charitable  lega- 
cies by   his  laft  will  ;  as  30  1.  per  annum  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  free  grammar  fchool  at  St.  Begh's  in  Cumberland,  where 
he  was   born.     To  Pembroke-hall   in  Cambridge  (K),  22  1. 
per  annum.     To  Queen's  College  Oxon,  26!.   os.  4.  d.  per 
annum.     To  Magdalen  College  in  Cambridge  for  the  main- 
tenance of  one  fcholar,  lool.     To   Chrift's  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, a  (landing  cup  value  13!.  6s.  8  d.     For  the  building 
and  furnifhing  St.  Begh's  fchool,    366!.   135.  4  d.     For  the 
purchafe  of  lands  and  other  profits  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
alms-houfes  inCroydon,  50!.  For  repairing  the  church,  5!.  To 
the  city  of  Canterbury  to   fet  the  poor  to  work,  100  1.     To 
the  poor  of  Lambeth  and  Croydon,  20  1.     To  the  poor  of  St. 
Begh's,  13!.   6s.  8d.     To   the  parifii  church  of  St.  Begh's 
his    communion    cup,  and    cover  double    gilt,  and  his  beft 
great  bible.     To  the  queen,   a  curious  Greek  Teftament  of 
Stephens'*  imprefhon.    To  his  fucceflbrs,  feveral  pidures  and 
implements.      To  his  patron,  lord  Burieigh,  a  (landing  cup  of 
40  oz.  given  by  the  queen  the  laft  New-Year's  day  before  he 
died.     To  Sir  r  rancis  Wallingham,  a  (landing  cup  of  the  like 
value. 

There  are  many  other  legacies  to  fervants,  friends  and 
relations,  amona;  which  laft  we  are  told  that  he  had  a  brother 
whofe  name  was  Robert,  and  with  his  wife  and  Edmund  his 
only  fon  died  in  1567,  leaving  four  daughters  orphans,  the 
fecondof  whom  married  William  Darres,  Gene,  againft  the 

(K)  He  left  alfo   to  the  college  fe-  of  him  they  called  poculum  Cantu- 

veral  books  of  Henry  Stephens'*  edi-  rienfe,"  the  Canterbury  cup."  It  was 

tion,  and  a  curious  Hebrew  bible  to  a  prefent  to  him  from  the  queen  the 

the  matter's  ftudy.    He  likewife  gave  year  after  his  promotion  to  the  fee 

the  college   a  ftanding  cup  of  above  of  Canterbury. 
AO  oz.  double  gilt,  which  in  honour 

confent 
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confent  of  the  archbifhop,  who  had  likewife  feveral  nieces 
by  his  fitter  Elizabeth  Woodfall.' 

GROCYN  (WILLIAM),  a  man  eminently  learned  in  Wood, 
his  days,  was  born  at  Briftol  in  the  year  144.2,  and  educatedTanner»5:Ci 
at  Wincheiler  fchool.  He  was  ele6ied  from  thence  to  New 
College  in  Oxford  in  1467  ;  and  in  1479,  prefented  by  the 
warden  and  fellows  to  the  re6tory  of  Newton-Longvill  in 
Berkshire.  But  his  refidence  being  moftly  at  Oxford,  the 
fociety  of  Magdalen  College  made  him  their  divinity  reader, 
about  the  beginning  of  Richard  the  Ill's  reign,  and  that  king 
coming  foon  after  to  Oxford,  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  a 
difputation  before  him,  with  which  his  majefty  was  fo  highly 
pleafed,  that  he  rewarded  him  moft  gracioufly.  In  1485,  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln.  In  74.88,  he  quitted 
his  reader's  place  at  Magdalen  College,  in  order  to  travel 
into  foreign  countries  j  for  though  he  was  reckoned  a  great 
rnafter  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  here  in  England, 

O          O  O  ' 

where  the  former  efpecially  Was  then  fcarcely  underftood  at 
all,  yet  he  well  knew  that  there  was  room  enough  for  far  greater 
perfection  :  and  accordingly  he  went  into  Italy,  and  ftudied 
them  fome  time  under  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  and  Politian. 
He  returned  to  England,  and  fixed  hiinfelf  in  Exeter  College 
at  Oxford  in  1491;  where  he  publickly  taught  the  Greek: 
language,  and  was  the  firft  who  introduced  a  better  pronun- 
ciation of  it,  than  had  been  known  in  this  ifland  before.  In 
this  fituation  he  was,  when  Erafrnus  came  to  Oxford  ;  and 
if  he  was  not  this  great  man's  tutor,  yet  he  certainly  aflifted 
him  in  attaining  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek. 
He  was  however  very  friendly  to  Erafmus,  and  did  him  many 
kind  offices,  as  introducing  him  to  archbifhop  Warbam,  &c. 
and  Erafmus  fpeaks  of  him  in  feveral  letters  in  a  drain, 
which  (hews,  that  he  entertained  the  moft  fincere  regard  for 
him,  as  well  as  the  higheft  opinion  of  his  abilities,  learning, 
and  integrity.  About  the  year  1504,  he  religned  his  living, 
being  then  made  mafter  of  Allhallows-College  at  Maidftone 

o  o 

in  Kent;  though  he  continued  ftill  to  live  moftly  at  Ox- 
ford. Grocyn  had  no  efteem  for  Plato,  but  applied  himfelf 
intenfely  to  Ariflotle  ;  whofe  whole  works  he  had  formed  a 
defign  of  tranflating,  in  conjunction  with  William  Latimer, 
Linacre,  and  More,  but  did  not  purfce  it.  While  his  friend 
Colet  was  dean  of  St.  Pauls,  he  read  the  divinity  leclure  in 
that  Cathedral.  He  died  at  Maidftone  in  1522,  aged  eighty 
years  and  upwards,  of  a  ftroke  of  the  paliy,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived a  year  before,  and  which  made  him,  fays  Erafmus, 

PL  ' 
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fibi  Jpfi  fuperftitem  ;  that  is,  outlive  his  fenfes.  Linacre,  the  ' 
famous  phyfician,  juft  mentioned,  was  his  executor,  to  whom 
he  left  a  confiderablc  legacy  ;  as  he  did  a  fmall  one  to  Tho- 
rnas  Lilly  the  grammarian,  who  was  his  god-fon.  Kis  will 
is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Knight's  life:  of  Erafmus.  A 
Latin  Epiftle  of  Grocyn's  to  Aldus  Manutius  is  prefixed  to 
Linacre's  tranflation  of  Proclus  de  Sphasra,  printed  at  Venice 
in  1494.  Erafmus  fays,  that  "  there  is  nothing  extant  of 
*'  his  but  this  epiftle;  indeed  a  very  elaborate  and  acute  one, 
"  and  written  in  good  Latin/7  H  is  putlifliing  nothing  more 
feems  to  have  been  owing  to  too  much  delicacy  :  for  Eraf- 
mus adds,  "  he  was  of  fo  nice  a  tafte,  that  he  had  rather 
<c  write  nothing,  than  write  ill."  Some  other  things  how- 
ever of  his  writing  are  mentioned  by  Bale  and  Leland  ;  as 
Traclatus  contra  hoftiolum  Joannis  Wicievi,  Epiflolz  ad  E- 

Erafm.       rafmum  &  alios,  Grammatica,  Vulgaria  puerorum,  Epigram- 

Epift.paf-   mata,  £c. 

lirn. 

GRONOVIUS  (JOHN  FREDERIC)  an  eminent  ci- 
vilian and  hiitorian,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613  (A). 
Nature  had  given  him  a  ftrong  inclination  to  learning,  fo 
that  he  plied  his  book  with  indefatigable  diligence  from  his 
infancy,  and  having  made  a  great  progrefs  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  travelled  into  Germany,  Italy  and  France,  where  he 
fearched  all  the  treafures  of  literature,  that  could  be  found 
in  thofe  countries  ;  and  enriching  himfelf  was  returning  home 
by  the  way  of  the  UniteJ  Provinces,  when  he  was  itopt  at 
Daventer  in  the  province  of  Over-lrTel,  and  made  profeiTor 
of  polite  learning  there.  In  which  chair  having  acquired 
a  great  reputation,  he  was  promoted  to  that  of  Lcyden 
1658  (B),  vacant  by  the  death  of  Daniel  Heinfius.  He  pub- 
lifhed  feveral  works  (cj,  and  hath  given  us  editions  of  a  great 
number  of  the  dailies  more  correct  than  before,  as  Plautus, 
Saluft,  Livy,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Quintilian,  Aulus  Gellius, 
Statius,  &c.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1672,  much  regretted. 

He  married  Mademoifelle  Ten-Neuil  of  Daventer,  who 
brought  him  two  fons  that  furvived  him,  and  v/ere  both  emi- 
nent in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  James,  who  is  the  fubjedt  of 

(A)  SofaysBayle.     Moreti  places     years  after   which   he  publifhed,  2. 
his  birth  in  1611.  Three    books  of  Obfervations  much 

(B)  See  the  article  of  Grevius.          efteemed.     3.  In  1651,  he  gave  one 
(c)  Of  his  own  writing,  the  moft     upon  ecclefiaftical  authors;  and  4.  An 

remarkable    are,       i.    Diatribe    in     excellent  piece  upon  the  Sefterce,  in- 
Statii  poet«  fylvas,  Edit.  1637,  Two     utuled,  De  vetere  pecunia,  410. 

the 
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the  cnfutng  article  ;  and  Theodore  Laurent,  who  died  young* 
having  publifhed  Ernendationes  pande&arum,  &c.  i.  e.  Cor- 
rections of  the  panders  from  the  Florentine  copv,  Leyden, 
1605.  8vo.  and  a  Vindication  of  the  marble  bafe  of  the  Co- 
loffus  ereded  in  honour  of  Tiberius  Caefar.  ibid.  1697. 
fol.  (D) 

(D)  It  was  reprinted  in  James  Gronovius  Thefaurus,  &c.  Tom.  7, 

GRONOVIUS  (JAMES),  fon  of  the  precedent,  one 
of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age,  was  born  October  20, 
1645,  at  Daventer,  and  learned  the  elements  of  the  Latia 
tongue  there  ;  but  going  with  the  family  in,  1658,  to  Ley- 
den,  he  carried  on  his  iludies  in  that  Univerfity  with  incre- 
dible induftry  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  who  had  the  great- 
eft  defire  to  make  him  a  complete  icholar.  in  this  view  he 
not  only  read  to  him  the  belt  claffic  authors,  but  inflrucled 
him  in  the  civil  law.  About  the  year  1670,  he  made  the 

tour  of  England,   and   viilted   both  the  Univerfitie^,  confult- 

~>  - 

ing  their  MSS.  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  feveral  great 

men  there,  as  particularly  Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  Dr.  John 
Pearfon,  and  Dr.  Meric  Cajfaubon,  which  laft  died  in  his  arms* 
He  was  much  pleafed  with  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  addreffed  a  letter  to  them  exprefly  teftifying  his 
approbation  of  it.  After  fome  months  ftay  in  England,  he 
returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  publifhed  an  edition  of  Ma- 
crobius  that  year  in  8vo.  and  another  of  Polybius  the  fame 
year  at  Amflerdam,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  The  fame  year  he  was 
alfo  offered  the  profefforfhip  of  Hogerfius  ;  but  not  having  ft- 
nifhed  the  plan  of  his  travelb  he  declined  it,  though  the  pro- 
feilor,  to  encage  his  acceptance,  propofed  to  hold  the  place  till 
hL  return.  . 

He  had  'apparently  other  views  in  his  head  :  he  had  felt  the 
advantage  of  his  vilit  to  England,  and  he  refclved  to  fee 
France.  In  his  tour  thither,  he  pafled  through  the  cities  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  arriving  at  Paris,  was  received 
with  all  the  refpedl  due  to  his  father's  reputation  and  his  own 
merit,  which  prefemly  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance 
and  friendfhipof  Chaplain,  d'Herbelot,  and  Thevenot,  and 
feveral  other  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  learning.  This  fatif- 
fa6lion  was  fomevvhat  damped  by  the  news  of  his  father's 
death.  Soon  after  which  he  left  Paris  to  attend  Mr.  PointZj 
ambaffador  extraordinary  from  the  States-General  to  the  court 
of  Spain.  They  fct  out  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1672,  and 
our  author  went  thence  into  Italy,  where  viiiting  Tufcany, 
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he  was  entertained  with  extraordinary  politenefs  by  the  Great 
Duke,  who  among  other  marks  of  efteem,  gave  him  with  a 
very  confiderable  fHpend  the  profefior's  place  of  Pifa,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Chimantel.  This  nomination  was  the  more 
honourable,  both  as  he  had  the  famous  Henry  Norris,  after- 
wards a  Cardinal  for  his  colleague,  and  as  he  obtained  it  by 
the  recommendation  of  Magliabecchi,  whom  he  frequently 
vifited  at  Florence,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  con- 
fulting  the  MSS.  in  the  Medicean  library. 

Having  finimed    h's  defigns    in    Tufcany,  he  quitted    his 
profefibrfhip,    and     vifiting    Venice   and    Padua,    he    pa  fled 
through  Germany   to  Leyden,  whence  he  went  to  take  pof- 
fefTion  of  an  eftate  left  him  by  James  Ten-Nuil,  his  uncle  by 
the  mother's  fide,   at  Daventer.     Here  he  fat  down  clofely  to 
his  books,  and  was  employed  in  preparing   an  edition  of  Li- 
vy    in  1679,  when  he  was  nominated  to   a  profeflor's   place 
at  Leyden,  which  he  accepted  j  and  by  his  inaugural  fpeech 
obtained  an  augmentation  to  the  fallary  of  400  florins  a  year, 
which  was  continued  to  his  death.     He  was  particularly  pleaf- 
ed  with  the  honour  fhewn  to  his  merit;  and  Leyden  being  the 
city  moft   affected    by  him,  as  being  the  place  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  his  father's  refidence,  he  fixed  here  as  at  home  ;  and 
refolved  never  to  leave  it  for  the  fake  of  any  other  preferment. 
In  this   view  he  refufed   the  chair  of  the  celebrated  Oclavio 
Ferrari   at   Padua,  and   declined  an  invitation   made  him  by 
prince  Frederic  duke  of   Slefwick   to    accept  a   confiderable 
ftipend  for  a  letfure  atKe  1  in  Holftein.   This  pod  was  offered 
him   in  1696,   and  two  years  afterwards  the  Venetian  ambaf- 
fador  at  the  Hague   made  him  larger  offers  to  engage  him  to 
fettle  at  Padua  ;  but  he   withftood  all  attempts  to  draw  him 
from  Leyden,   as  his  father  had  done  before  him  ;  and  to  en- 
gage him  firmer  to  them,  the  curators  of  that  Univerfity  gave 
him  the   leclure  of   geography   with  the  fame  augmentation 
to  the  ftipend  as  had  been  given  to  his  predeceHbr  Philip 
Cluver. 

Our  author  was  revifing  Tacitus  in  order  to  a  new  edition, 
when  he  loft  his  youngeft  daughter  :  this  happened  September 
12,  1716,  and  he  furvived  her  not  many  weeks.  The  lofs 
proved  infupportable,  he  fell  fick  a  few  days  after  it,  and  died 
of  grief  on  October  21  following,  being  feventy-one  years 
of  age.  He  left  two  fons,  both  bred  in  the  way  of  learning; 
the  eldeft  being  a  doctor  of  phyfic,  and  the  youngeft,  Abra- 
ham, profeflbr  of  hiftory  at  Utrecht.  JTis  remarked  of 
James  Gronovius,  that  he  fell  fhort  of  his  father  in  refpecl: 
of  modefty  and  moderation,  as  he  exceeded  him  in  literature  : 

in 
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in  his  difputes  of  this  kind,  he  treated  his  antagonifts  with 
fuch  a  bitternefs  and  virulency  of  ftile,  as  procured  him  the 
name  of  the  fecond  Schioppius.  The  juftnefs  of  this  cen- 
fure  appears  throughout  his  numerous  works,  which  indeed 
are  too  many  to  give  their  titles  a  place  here.  'Tis  fufficient 
to  obferve  that  mod  of  the  variorum  editions  of  the  clafftcs 
are  owing  to  him  and  Graevius  ;  in  emulation  alfo  of  whom, 
he  publifhed,  which  alfo  is  his  Chef  d'ceuvre,  Thefaurus 
Antiquitatem  Graecarum,  13  vols.  fol. 

GROT  I  US,  (Huco)  or  more  properly  HUGO  DE 
GROOT,  the  brighteft  genius  ever  recorded  of  a  youth  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  by  his  great  grandmother  was  de- 
fcended  (A)  from  a  family  of  the  greateft  diflindion  in  the 
Low  Countries,  which  obtained  the  firname  of  Groot  or 
Great,  by  a  fignal  fervice  done  to  his  country  above  four 
hundred  years  ago  by  one  of  his  anceftors.  His  father, 
John  Groot,  was  burgomaller  of  Delft  (B;,  and  curator  of 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden  5  and  in  1582,  marrying  Alida 

Averchie, 


(A)  Her  name  was  Ermenegarda  :  figned  his  poft  in  the  magiftracy,  and 

fhe  was  an  only  child   to  Dioderic  de  accepted  firft  the  place  of  philoibph)  = 

Groot,  who  confented    to   her  mar-  profeffor,     and     then    that    of    law 

riage  with  Cornelius  Cornets,  a  gen-  in   the   new   univerfny,  an  employ- 

tleman  of  Tranche  Compte,  on  con-  ment   which   pleafed    him    fo   much 

dition  that   the  children   fhould  bear  that  he  preferred  it  to  a  feat  in   the 

the  name  of  de  Groot.     She  brought  grand  council    at   the  Hague,  which 

Cornets  a  fon  named  Hugo  de  Groot,  was  feveral   times  offered  him.      Six. 

diftinguifhed     by    his     knowlege    in  times  he  was  honoured  with  the  dig- 

Latin,    Greek,    and    Hebrew.       He  nity  of  redlor,  a   place  like  that    of 

died    in    1567,    being   a    fifth    time  vicechancellor    in     our    univerfities. 

burgomafter  of  Delft.     By    his   wife  He  died  without  iflue  July  25,    1610. 

Ellfelinga    Heemfkirke,     of    one    of  Vita  Grot,  apud  Bates. 

the  antienteft  noble  families  in   Hoi-  (B)   He    was    younger  brother  to 

land,  he  had  two  fons  Cornelius,  and  Cornelius,  ftudied  under  the  famous 

John;  Cornelius  the  eideft  was  born  Lipfius,    who  efteemed    him   much. 

at  Delft  July  25,     15445     he    was  In   his     youth    he     tranflated     fome 

bred  at   Leyden,    and    having   made  Greek  verfes  of  Palladas,  and  after- 

an  extraordinary  progrefs  in  the  Ian-  wards  a  paraphrafe  on  the  epiltle  of 

guages,    the    mathematics,    and   the  St.  John.     Four  times  he  was  burgo- 

platonic  philofophy,  he  applied  him-  rnafter  of  Delft,  and   curator  of  the 

felf    to  the  lav/,    which    he   ftudied  city   of  Leyden.      This  Jaft    was    a 

at  Orleans,  and  took   the   degree  of  place  of  great   confequence   at   that 

licentiate.     Returning  home   he   at-  time  :  there  are  three  of  them,  one 

tended  the    courts,    and  fome   time  taken  from  the  body  of  the  nobility, 

after  was  nominated   counfellor  and  and   nominated    by  them,   the   other 

echevin,    and    then   mafter   of    Re-  two   are  chofen  by  the  States  of  the 

quells  to  William  prince  of  Orange  j  province,  from  the  cities  of  Holland 

but    on   the    foundation    of    Leyden  or  the  courts  of  jufhce.      The  cura- 

in    1.575,    Cornelius   re-  tcrs  with   the  burgomafter  of  Ley- 
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Averchie,  one  of  the  firft  families  of  the  county  (c),  the 
firft  fruit  of  this  match  was  the  celebrated  Grotius,  who 
was  born  at  Delft  on  Eaiter  day,  April  10,  1583  (oj.  He 
came  into  the  world  with  the  moft  happy  difpofitions  ;  nature 
bellowed  on  him  a  profound  genius,  a  folid  judgment,  and 
a  wonderful  memory  (E).  Thele  extraordinary  natural  en- 
dowments had  all  the  advantages  that  education  could  give 
them:  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  find  in  his  own  father  a  pious 

and  an  able   governor,  who   formed  his   mind  and  his   mo- 

-r  * 

rals  (F).     In  his  refolution  to  a/lift  him   in  the  inferior  parts, 

he  took  one  Liefon  as  a  preceptor  to  his  fon,  an  excellent 
perfon,wnofe  behavior  every  way  anfwered  the  father's  expefta- 
tion,  and  his  Ion  made  fuch  an  amazing  progrefs  under  him, 
that  he  wrote  fome  very  pretty  elegiac  veifes  in  1691,  when 
he  was  but  eightyears  of  age  <G). 

He  was  fcarce  paft  his  childhood  when  he  was  fent  to  the 
Hague,  and  boarded  with  Mr.  Utengoburd,  a  celebrated 
clergyman  among  the  Armidians,  who  took  fo  much  care 
of  his  truft,  that  Grotius,  under  the  fenfe  of  that  happinefs, 
always  preserved  a  molt  tender  friendfhip  for  him.  Before 
he  had  completed  his  tv/elfth  year  he  was  fent  to  Leyden 
tinder  the  learned  Francis  Junius.  He  continued  three  years 
at  this  univerfity,  where  the  famous  Jofeph  Scaiiger  was  fo 
ftruck  with  his  prodigious  capacity  that  he  condefcended  to 
direct  his  ftuclies  ;  and  in  1597  he  maintained  public  thefes 
in  the  mathematics,  philofophy,  and  law,  with  the  higheft 
applauie.  Whence  we  may  judge  with  what  ardor  he  a-- 

den  have  the  direction    of  whatever  (n)    There    are    feveral   difputes 

regards    the   welfare   and    advantage  shout   the   exa£l   time  of  his   birth, 

of  the  univerfity  j  they  chufe  the  pro-  See  Bayle  in   his    article.     A  certain 

ieffors,    and   ha*e    the    care    of   the  proof  of  his  great  worth  and  excel- 

fmances   and   revenues  for  payment  lence. 

of   their   falaiis/s.       John   de  Groot  (E)  As   an  inftance  of    this  it  is 

filled  the  port,  with  great  dignity  and  faid   that  being  employed  to   review 

honour  :     Heinfius    ftiles    him    the  fome  regiments,  he  retained  the  name 

Apollo  of  the  rnufes.      He   took   the  of  every  foldier. 

degree  of  doclor   of  laws,    and  was  (F)    Young  Grotius,  like  Horace, 

at  laft  made  counfellor  to  the   count  celebrated  his  gratitude  to  his  father, 

Hohenloo.     He  afnfted  his  fon  Hugo  in  fome  verfes  ftill  extant  among  his 

in  feveral  of   his    works,    and  died  poemata. 

in  May  1640.  (G)   Le  Clerc  fays  he   had  feen   a 

(c)    She    died    in   1643;    having  copy  of  them,  Sentimens  de  quelques 

loft  her  eyefight  the  fame  year  that  theoiog.       Our    author     afterwards 

fhe  left  her   hufband,  to  whom,    be-  did  not  think  them   good  enough  to 

fides  Hugo,  fhe  brought  two  fons  and  publifh.  BailletEnfanscelebres. 
a  daughter. 

•  * 
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plied  to  ftudy.  He  tells  us  himfelf  that  he  fpent  a  part  of 
the  night  in  it(n). 

At  this  early  age  Grotius  ventured  to  form  plans  which 
required  very  great  learning,  and  he  executed  them  with 
fuch  perfection,  that  the  republic  of  letters  were  ftruck 
with  aftonifhment.  But  thefe  were  not  publiflied  till  after 
his  return  from  France.  He  had  a  ftrong  inclination  to  fee 
that  country,  and  an  opportunity  offered  at  this  time  of  grati- 
fying ir.  The  States  General  came  to  a  refolution  of  fend- 
ing on  an  embaflage  to  Henry  IV.  in  1598,  count  Juftin  of 
Nafllu,  and  the  grand  penfioner  Barnevelt  (i).  Grotius  put 
himfelf  into  the  train  of  thofe  ambafladors,  for  the  latter  of 
whom  he  had  a  particular  efteem.  The  learned  youth  was 
advantageoufly  known  in  France  before.  M.  de  Buzanval, 
who  had  been  amballador  in  Holland,  introduced  him  to  the 
king,  who  received  him  gracioufiy,  prefented  him  with  his 
pi6ture  and  a  gold  chain.  Grotius  was  fo  tranfported  with 
this  prefent  that  he  got  engraved  a  print  of  himfelf,  adorned 
with  the  gold  chain. 

After  almoft  a  year's  ftay  in  France  He  returned  home 
much  pleafed  with  his  journey  ;  only  one  thing  was  wanting 
to  complete  his  (atisfatfidn,  a  fight  of  the  celebrated  M.  de 
Thou,  or  Thuaims,  the  perlbn  among  all  the  French  whom 
he  mofl  efteemed.  He  had  fought  to  commence  an  acquain- 
tance with  that  ereat  man,  but  did  not  fucceed  :  he  refolved 
to  repair  this  ilfluck  by  opening  a  literary  correfpondencc, 
and  prefenting  him  with  the  firft  fruits  of  his  (Indies  in  print, 
which  he  had  juft  dedicated  to  the  prince  of  Conde.  This 
was  his  edition  "of  "  Martianus  Capella.'  He  had  formed  the 
plan  of  this  work  and  almoit  finifoed  it  before  he  left  Hol- 
land, and  he  published  it  prefently  after  his  return  in  the 
beginning  of  1599  (K).  M.deThou  was  extremely  well  pleafed 

(H)  To  fignify  his  fenrimenrs  con-  this  ambafly  in  the  7th   book  of  his 

cernine  the  neoefiityof  f'uch  diligence,  Animals  ;   and  in  his  poems  he  reflect 

hechofe  for  his  motto,  Hora  ruit.  See  with  much  pleafure   on   the    honour 

his  poem  In  natalem  patris.  he  had  of  fpeaking  to  the  king  j    ' 

(i)  Their  bufinefs  was,  in  conjunc-  "  had  the   honour,  fays  he,  to  ki.s 

tion  with  lord  Cecil  on   the   part  of  "  the  hand  of  that  hero   who  owes 

the  Englifh,    to   endeavour  a   triple  "  his  kingdom  to  his  valour.' 

alliance  between    •  rgland,  Holland,  (K)  Grotius     fent    De    Thou     in 

and  France,  againft  Spain.    Eut  they  ,600,     an    Epithalarmum     he    had 

did  not  fucceed,Henry  concluding  the  written  on    the    marriage  of  Henry 

neace  of  Vervirs    with   Spain  foon  IV.  with  Mary  of  Medkis  ;  but  it  is 

after.  General  hiftory  of  thefe  coun-  not  in  the  colleaion  of  his  poe. 
tries.      Grotius    gives   a  hiitory   of 
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with  this  aeldrefs,  and  from  this  time  to  his  death   there  fub- 
fifted  an  intimate  correfpondence  between  them  (L). 

Grotius  having  made  choice  of  the  Law  for  his  profeffion, 
had  taken  an  opportunity  before  he  left  France  of  procuring 
a  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty,  and  upon  his  return  he  at- 
tended the  law  courts,  and  pleaded  his  firft  caufe  at  Delft  this 
year  with  univerfal  applaufe,  though  he  was  fcarcely  feven- 
teen  ;  and  he  maintained  the  fame  reputation  as  long  as  he 
continued  at  the  bar. 

This  employment  however  did  not  fill  up  his  whole  time; 
on  the  contrary,  he  found  leifure  to  publifh  the  fame  year,  1599, 
another    work,     which    difcovered    as     much    knowleae   of 
the   abftracl  fciences   in  particular,  as  the   former  did  of  his 
learning     in    general.       Stevin,    mathematician     to     prince 
Maurice   of  Nafta  u,  compofed    a   fmall   treatife  for  the    in- 
ftrucTion  of  pilots  in  finding  a  (hip's  place  at  fea  ;  in  which  he 
drew  up  a  table  of  the  variations  of  the  needle,  according  to 
the   obfervations    of    Plancius,     a    famous   geographer,     and 
added    directions   how   to    ufe   it.      Grotius   tranflated    into 
Latin   this  work,  which    prince  Maurice   had  recommended 
to  the  college  of  admiralty,  to  be  ftudied  by   all   officers  of 
the  navy  ;   and  becaufe  it  might  be  equally  uferul  to  Venice, 
Grotius  dedicated  his  tranflation  to  that  republic.  The  following 
year,    1600,  he   published    his    "   Phenomena    of  Aratus." 
This  book  difcovers  a  great  knowlege  in  phyfics,  and  efpe- 
cially  aftronorr.y.     The   corrections   he  made   in   the   Greek 
are  very  judicious,  and  the  notes  (hew  that  he  had  reviewed 
K  veral  of  the  rabbies,  and  had  fon  e  infight  into  the  Arabic 
tongue  ;  and    the  verfes  made  to  fupply  thole  of  Cicero  that 
were  loft,   have  been  thought  equal  to  the  lines  of  that  great 
man.     In  reality,  our  prodigious  youth,   in  the  midft  of  thefe 
profound  ftudies,  found  time  to  cultivate   the   poetical  mufes, 
and  with  fuch  fuccefs   that  he  was  efteemed   one  of  the  heft 
poets   in  Europe.     The  profopoprcia,    in   which   he   makes 
the  city  of  Oftend  fpeak    alter  having   been  three  years   be- 
fieged  by  the  Spaniards,  is  reckoned  one  of  the   beit  pieces  of 
verfe  fince  the   Auguftan  age.     Jt  was  tranflated  into  French 
by  Du  Vae'r,  Rapin,  Pafquier,  and  Malherbe,  and  Cafaubon 
turned  it  into  Greek. 

Neither  yet  did  our  author  content  himfelf  wrh  writing 
fmall  pieces  of  verfe,  herofe  to  tragedy  ;  we  have  three  writ- 
ten by  him  ;  the  fir  ft  called  "  Adamus  Exul,"  wai  printed 


(r.)  See  feveral  epiftles  of  Grotius  to  De  Thou,  and  his  elogium  in  verfe 
en  De  Thou's  death. 
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in  Leyden,  in  1601.  He  was  indeed  difTatisfied  with  this 
performance,  and  would  not  let  it  appear  in  the  collection 
of  his  poems  publifhed  by  his  brother.  "  Chriftus  patiens" 
was  his  fecond  tragedy;  it  was  printed  at  Leyden  1608,  a-nd 
much  approved  :  Cafaubon  greatly  admires  its  poetical  fire. 
Sandes  tranflated  it  into  Engliih  verfe,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Charles  I.  It  was  very  favourably  received  in  England,  and  in 
Germany  it  was  propofed  as  the  model  of  perfect  tragedy. 
The  fubjecl  of  his  third  tragedy  was  the  ftory  of  Jofeph, 
and  its  title  "  Sophomphanceus,"  which,  in  the  language  of 
Egypt,  lignifies  the  faviour  of  the  world,  which  was  faid  to 
be  the  moft  perfect  thing  in  its  kind  that  age  had  produced  ; 
he  finifhed  this  in  1633,  and  the  following  year,  at  Hambo- 
rough.  In  more,  his  poetical  talents  had  no  rival  that  came 
fonear  them  as  that  of  his  modefty.  As  to  merit  in  poetry, 
he  writes  to  de  Thou,  I  yield  to  every  one  (M). 

But  to  return:  in  1603,  the  glory  which  the  United  Pro- 
vinces had  obtained  by  their  illuftrious  defence  againft  the 
whole  power  of  Spain,  after  the  peace  of  Vervins,  deter- 
mined them  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  fignal  exploits  of  that 
memorable  war.  For  this  purpofe  they  determined  to  ap- 
point a  proper  hiftorian.  Several  learned  men  made  great 
intereft  for  the  place  ;  among  others  Baudius,  the  famous  pro- 
feffor  of  eloquence  at  Leyden.  But  the  States  thought 
young  Grotius  (who  had  taken  no  fteps  to  obtain  it)  deferved 
the  preference  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  fingular,  Baudius  him- 
felf  did  not  find  fault  with  their  choice,  becaufe  he  looked 
upon  Grotius  to  be  already  a  very  great  man  (N). 

All  this  while  his  principal  employment  was  that  of  an 
advocate,  and  he  acquired  infinite  honour  therein  (o).  How- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  the  profeffion  did  not  pleafe  him,  though 
the  brilliant  figure  he  made  at  the  bar  procured  him  the  place  of 
advocate  general  of  the  fife  for  Holland  and  Zealand,  which 
becoming  vacant  was  immediately  conferred  on  him  by  thofe 
provinces.  He  took  poffeflion  of  this  important  office  in 

(M)  Balzac  however  obferves  that  (o)  We  have  the  method  he   ob- 

if    he    had    not   put    the    Inftitutes  ferved  in  pleading,  in  a  letter  to  his 

into     verfe,     and     publifhed     fome  fon  Peter,  wrote  for  his  ufe  :  "  Dif- 

other  pieces  of  the  fame  nature,  he  "  tribute,  fays  he,    all  that  can   be 

ihould  have  efteemed  him  more.  "  faid    on  both  fides   under  certain 

(N)  In  the  execution  of  this  office  "  heads,  which  imprint  ftrongly  in 

he  undertook  his  Annals,  which  were  "  your  memory;  and  whatever  your 

begun  in  1614,   though  not  finifhed  «  adverfary  fays  refer  it  to  your  own 

long  before  his  death,  and  not  pub-  "  divifion,    and  not  to  his." 

limed  till  twelve  years  after,  by  his  1134  and  512. 
fons  Cornelius  and  Peter  in  1647. 

M  4  1 
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1607,  and  he  filled  it  with  fo  much  reputation  that  the 
States  augmented  his  fallary,  and  promifed  him  a  feat  in  the 
court  of  Holland.  Upon  this  promotion  his  father  began 
to  jbh ink  of  a  wiiefor  him,  and  fixed  upon  Mary  Reigefberg, 
a  lady  of  one  of  the  fir  ft  families  in  Zealand,  whole  father 
had  been  burgomafter  of  Veer.  The  marriage  was  folem- 
niz|<l  in  July  i6c8(p).  The  greateft  encomium  of  the  new 
married  lady  is  that  (he  was  worthy  of  fuch  a  hufband  as 
Grotius.  The  molt  perfect  harmony  fubfifted  between 
them,  and  Grotius  held  her  in  the  higheft  efteem. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  employed  in  writing 
his  "  Mare  liberum,  i.  e.  the  Freedom  of  the  Ocean,  or  the 
"  right  of  the  Dutch  to  tra-ie  to  the  Indies."  The  work: 
was  printed  the  following  year,  1609,  without  his  knowlege, 
and  publifhed  without  his  confent.  Indeed  he  appears  not 
to  have  be^n  quite  fatisfied  with  it:  and  though  there  came 
out  feveral  anfwers,  particularly  that  of  the  famous  Selden, 
intituled,  "  Mare  claufum  feu  de  dominio  maris,"  vet  being 
fbon  after  difgufted  with  his  cou  trv,  he  took  no  further  con- 
cern in  the  controverfy  (qj.  The  enfuing  year  he  pub- 
lifhed his  piece  "  De  antiquitate  Reipublicae.  Batavae."  His 
defign  is  to  fhew  the  original  independency  of  Holland  and 
Friefland  againft  the  Spanifh  claim  ;  he  dedicated  it  to 
thofe  States,  March  16,  i  JIQ.  They  were  extremely  pleafed 
wuh  it,  returned  thanks  to  the  author,  and  made  him  a  pre- 
fent  (R).  Whilft  this  book  was  in  the  prefs,  Grotius  and 
his  father,  who  commonly  affifteu  him  in  his  writings,  tranf- 
lated  it  into  Dutch. 

Elias  Oldenbarne'.elt,  penfionary  of  Rotterdam,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  grand  penfionary  of  Holland,  dying  in  1613, 
the  city  of  Rotterdam  offered  that  important  place  to  Gro- 
tius, whofe  name  was  fo  famous  that  foreigners  fought  to 
draw  him  among  them  by  offers  of  honours  and  lucrative 
pofts,  which  the  attachment  to  his  country  made  him 
fonftamly  reject  :  it  was  fome  time  before  he  yielded  to  the 
deiires  of  Rotterdam.  By  the  ferments  of  men's  minds  he 

(p)   Ke  celebrated  his  nuptials  in  in    1625,     intituled,    De   Juflo   im- 

fome   Latin    vtrfes,     and    translated  perlo  Lufitancrum    Afiatico  ;   which 

them  into  Dutch;  he  alfo  wrote  fome  Grotius  thought   not   ill    done,     and 

in  French.      On  this  occafion  his  far  that  it  deferved  an  anfwei, 
ther  likewife  wrote  an  epithalamiumj          (R)  However  his  love  to  his  coun- 

and  another  was  compofed  by  Hein-  try  carried  him   into  fome  miflakes, 

flus-  which  he  afterwards  owned.     Epift. 

(q.)    Bellde?    Selden's   there   was  636. 
another  anfwtr  printed  at  Valladoiid 

forefaw1 
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forefaw  that  great  commotions  would  fpeedily  (hake  the  re- 
public ;  this  made  him  iniift  with  the  gentlemen  of  that  town, 
that  he  fhould  never  be  turned  out  of  his  place;  upon  that 
promife  he  accepted  of  the  poft,  which  gave  him  a  feat  in 
the  afTembly  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  in 
that  of  the  States  General. 

Hitherto  Grotius  had  but  very  little  connexion  with  the 
grand  penfionary  Barnevelt;  but  from  this  time  he  contrac- 
ted an  intimate  friendfhip  with  him,  infomuch  that  it  was 
reported  that  Barnevelc  defigned  to  have  his  friend  fucceed 
him  as  grand  penfionary  of  Holland  (s). 

At  this  time  a  difpute  arofe  between  the  Englifh  and 
the  Dutch,  concerning  the  right  of  £{hing  in  the 
northern  feas.  -Two  Amfterdarn  veffels  having  caught 
twenty  two  whales  in  the  Greenland  ocean,  were  met  by 
fome  Engliih  (hips  bound  to  Ruffia,  who  finding  that  the 
Dutch  had  nopaffports  from  the  king  of  England,  demanded 
the  whales,  which  the  Dutchmen  being  unable  to  refift, 
were  obliged  to  deliver.  On  their  arrival  in  Holland  they 
made  their  complaint,  and  the  affair  being  laid  before  the 
States,  it  was  refolved  that  Grotius,  who  had  written  on 
the  fubjecr,  and  was  more  matter  of  it  than  any  one,  mould 
be  fent  to  England  to  demand  juftice  :  but  he  could  obtain  no 
fatisfaclion.  Hereupon  the  Dutch  determined  not  to  fend 
to  Greenland  for  the  future  without  a  force  fufncient  to  re- 
venge themfelves  on  the  Englim,  or  at  leaft  to  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  them. 

The  difpute  growing  ferious,  to  prevent  any  a6r,s  of  hofti- 
lity,  a  conference  was  held  in  1615,  between  the  commif- 
fionersof  England  and  Holland,  in  which  the  debate  turned 
chiefly  on  the  whale  fifhery.  Grotius,  who  was  one  of  the 
commiffioners  from  Holland,  gives  the  hiftory  of  this  con- 
ference, in  a  letter  to  Du  Maurier,  dated  at  Rotterdam, 
June  5,  1615.  But  the  Engliih  infifting  on  the  right  to 
Greenland,  which  the  Dutch  refufed,  the  conference  broke 
up  without  any  fuccefs.  However,  Grotius  had  reafon  to  be 
well  fatisfied  with  the  politenefs  of  king  James,  who  gave 
him  a  gracious  reception,  and  was  charmed  with  his  c onver- 
fation.  But  the  greateft  pleafure  he  received  in- this  voyage 
was  the  intimate  friendfhip  he  contracted  with  Cafaubon  : 

(s)  The   bufinefs   of    this    officer  general  and  fecretary   to  the  States  ; 

Is   to   manage   profecutions,    receive  and  though   he   has  no   deliberative 

difpatches,    and    anfwer     them,    fo  voice,    and   is   the    loweft  in    rank, 

that  he  is  in  a  manner  both  attorney  yet  his  influence  is  the  greatefl. 

they 
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they  knew  one  another  before  by  character,  and  highly 
efteemed  each  other  :  they  were  made  to  be  the  moft  inti- 
mate friends  :  in  both  the  moft  profound  erudition  was  found 
united  with  the  moft  perfect  probity.  They  had  ftill  another 
fympathy  to  knit  fafter  the  band  of  this  union  ;  both  ardent- 
ly wifhed  to  fee  all  chriftians  united  in  one  faith,  and  defired 
nothing  more  than  to  be  employed  in  that  great  work. 

After  his  return  from  England,  the  following  affair  came 
under  the  confideration  of  the  States  of  Holland  and  Weft- 
Friefland.  They  had  granted  commifiions  to  feveral  privateers, 
who  afterwards  turned  pirates.  The  people  of  Pomerania, 
who  had  been  ill  ufed  by  thefe  corfairs,  applied  to  the  States 
for  redrefs.  The  queftion  therefore  was,  whetner  the  States 
were  anfwerable  for  the  ad  of  thofe  privateers,  either  as  hav- 
ing employed  bad  men  in  their  fervice,  or  negleded  to  re- 
quire fecurity  of  them  on  granting  their  commiflions.  Gro- 
tms  was  at  this  aflembly,  and  his  advice  being  afked  he  gave 
it  that  the  States  were  only  bound  to  punifli  the  offenders,  or 
deliver  them  up  if  taken,  and  the  States  were  determined  by 
this  opinion. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  occupations,  Du  Maurier,  the  French 
ambaftador  in  Holland,  and  his  particular  friend,  refolving 
to  begin  a  courfe  of  ftudy,  applied  to  him  for  directions  ; 
to  which  Grotiusfent  him  a  plan  well  worth  the  perufal  both 
of  mafters  and  ftudents,  but  i  >o  long  to  be  inferred  here. 
It  was  printed  by  Elziverius  in  7,  in  a  collection  of 
feveral  methods  of  ftudy,  under  the  title  of  De  omni  genere 
ft.  740.  ftudjorurn  re6ie  inftituendo.  Grotius  acquaints  us,  that 
it  was  pubHfhed  without  his  confent. 

Hitherto  this  great  man  went  on  fmoothly  in  the  paths  of 
true  glory  without  any  confiderable  rubs  ;  but  fortune  was 
now  rerolved  to  put  his  virtue  to  the  fevered  trial.  The  hero 
is  not  finifhed  but  by  adveriity.  Among  all  the  difientions 
incident  to  public  communities,  none  are  ufually  carried  on 
with  fo  much  fury,  heat,  and  implacability  as  thofe  about 
religion.  The  united  provinces  had  been  kindled  into  a 
warm  difpute  about  grace  and  predeftination,  from  the  year 
1608,  when  Arminius  firft  broached  his  opinions.  His  doc- 
trines being  directly  oppofite  to  that  of  Calvin,  gave  great 
offence  to  that  party,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared  Gomar, 
•who  accufed  his  antagonift  before  the  fynod  of  Rotterdam. 
Gomar's  party  prevailing  there,  Arminius  applied  to  the 
States  of  Holland,  who  promifed  the  difputants  to  have  the 
affair  fpeedily  difcufTed  in  a  fynod.  The  difpute  ftill  con- 
unuing  with  much  bitternefs,  ini6ii  the  States  ordered  a 

con- 
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conference  to  be  held  between  twelve  minifters  on  each  fide  : 
but  the  confequence  of  this,  like  that  of  moft  other  difputes, 
efpecially  in    matters    of   religion,    was,  that  men's    minds 
were   the   more   inflamed.     Arminius    died  on  the    igth  of 
Oclober,   1609,  Ibme  time  before  this  conference,  and  Gro- 
tius  made  his   elogium   in  verfe.     He  had  hitherto  applied 
little  to  thefe  matters,  and   ingenuoufly  owns  he  did   not   un- 
derfland  a  great  part  of  them,  being  foreign  to  his  profeffion  ;' 
but  upon  a  further  enquiry  he  embraced  the  Arminian  doc- 
trine. 

In  the  year  1610,  the  partifans  of  Arminius  drew  up  a 
remonftrance  fetting  forth  their  belief,  firft  negatively  againft 
their  adverfaries,  and  then  pofitively  their  own  fentiments, 
each  comprehended  in  fix  articles.  This  remonftrance  was 
drawn  up  by  Utengobard,  minifter  at  the  Hague,  and  was 
probably  made  in  concert  with  Grotius,  the  intimate  friend 
of  that  rninifter.  To  this  the  Gomarifts  oppofed  a  contra- 
remonftrance  :  the  former  propofed  a,  toleration,  the  latter 
a  national  fynod  ;  and  the  difputes  increafing,  the  States,  at 
the  motion  of  the  grand  penfionary,  in  a  view  of  putting  an 
end  to  them,  revived  an  obfolete  law  made  in  1591,  placing 
the  appointment  of  minifters  in  the  civil  magiftrates.  But 
this  was  fo  far  from  anfwering  the  purpofe,  that  the  contra- 
remonftrants  refolved  riot  to  obey  it.  Hence  grew  a  fchifm, 
which  occafioned  a  fedition,  and  many  riots. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  confufion  that  Grotius  was  nomi- 
nated penfionary  of  Rotterdam,  as  above-mentioned,  and  or- 
dered to  go  to  England,  with  fecret  inftruclions,  as  is  thought, 
to  get  the  king  and  the  principal  divines  of  that  kingdom,  to 
favour  the  Arminians  and  approve  the  conduct  of  the  States. 
He  had  feveral  conferences  with  king  James  on  that  fub- 
jecl  (T).  On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  found  the  divifions 
encreafed  :  Barnevelt  and  he  had  the  direction  of  the  States 
proceedings  in  this  matter,  and  he  was  appointed  to  draw 


(T)  The   States  were  very    defi-  to  fee  the  civil  magiftrate  aflume  a 

rous  that  the   church   and  king  of  right  of  making  decrees  in  matters  of 

England    mould    be    fatisfied     with  religion.     Cafaubon,  ep.  933.  Grot, 

their  edift  ;  the   rather  becaufe  they  Apolog.    66.      Grot,     epift.     2829. 

had  reafon    to  believe  James   unfa-  While  he  was  in  England  he  wrote 

vourable  to  the  Arminians.     How-  his  tract  in  favour  of  the  Arminians, 

ever,  the   king  and  bifnops    allowed  intituled,  "  A  reconciliation  of  the 

the  doctrine  to  be  orthodox  as  equal-  "  different  opinions  on   predeftina- 

ly  diftant  from  Manicheifm  and  Pela-  "  tion  and  grace,"    which  is  print- 

gianifm,  only  the  king  was  difgufted  ed  among  his  theological  works. 

up 
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up  an  edicl:  which  might  reftore  tranquillity.  He  did  fo,  and 
the  draught  was  approved  by  the  States  (u)  ;  but  it  was  fo 
favourable  to  the  Arminians  that  it  gave  great  offence  to  the 
contra-remonftrants,  who  determined  to  pay  no  regard  to  it. 
Hence  this  edicl:  ferving  to  encreafe  the  troubles  by  driving 
the  Gomarifts  to  defpair,  the  grand  penfionary  Barnevelt, 
in  hourly  expectation  of  frefh  riots,  propofed  to  the  States 
of  Holland  that  their  ma°;iftrates  fhould  be  emoowered  to 

o^  i 

raife  troops  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  rioters,  and  the  fecu- 
rity  of  their  towns.  Dort,  Amfterdam,  and  three  others  of 
the  moft  favourable  to  the  Gomarifts,  protefted  again!!:  this 
flep,  which  they  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war  againft 
the  contra-remonftrants.  Barnevelt's  motion  however  was 
agreed  to,  and  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  1617,  the  States  ifiued  a 
placard  accordingly.  This  fatal  decree  occafioned  the  death 
of  the  grand  penfionary,  and  the  ruin  of  Grotius,  by  incenf- 
ing  prince  Maurice  of  NafTau  ae,ainft  them,  who  looked 
upon  the  refolution  of  the  States  taken  without  his  confent 
to  be  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  as  governor  and  captain- 
general. 

Amfterdam,  almoft  as  powerful  fingly  as  all  Holland,  fa- 
voured the  Gomarifts,  and  difapproved  the  toleration  which 
the  States  wanted  to  introduce.  Thefe  refolved  therefore 
to  fend  a  deputation  to  that  city,  in  order  to  reconcile,  them  to 
their  fentiments.  Grotius  was  one  of  thefe  deputies :  they 
received  their  instructions  April  21,  1616,  and  arriving  at 
Amderdam  next  day,  met  the  town  council  on  the  23d, 
when  Grotius  was  their  fpokefman.  But  neither  his  fpeech 
nor  all  his  other  endeavours  could  avail  any  thing.  The 
burgomafters  declared  their  opinion  for  a  fynod,  and  that 
they  could  not  receive  the  cachet  pf  1614,  without  endan- 
gering the  church,  and  rifking  the  ruin  of  their  trade.  The 
deputies  wanted  to  anfwer,  but  were  not  allowed.  Grotius 
prefented  to  the  States  on  his  return  an  account  in  writing  of 
all  that  had  palled  at  this  deputation,  and  he  flattered  him- 
felf  for  fome  time  with  the  hopes  of  fome  good  effects  from 
it:  the  difappointment  whereof  chagrined  him  fo  much, 
that  he  was  leized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  had  well  nigh 

(u)  See  the  edi£  in  Burigny,  1.  2.  The    States    returned     him     public 

§.  iv.     The  edidt  being  cenfured  by  thanks,    Oft.   31,    in  very   honour- 

Sibrand  Lubert,  the  States  employed  able  terms.     Burman's  colle&ion  of 

Grotius  to  write  their  apology,  which  letters,    No.    an.       Cafaub.    Epift. 

he   publiftied  this  year,  1613,  under  93<;,  and  Voffius  Epift.  i .      He  af- 

the    title    of  Ordinum   Hollandise  &  terwards  wrote  Defenfio   decreti  pro 

Weftfrifias  pro  pace  ecclefiarum,  etc.  pace  ecclefiarum. 

8  carried 
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carried  him  off.  It  appeared  plainly  by  the  blood  that  was 
taken  from  him,  that  melancholy  was  his  diforder.  He  was 
removed  to  Delft,  where  he  found  himfelf  better.  But 
being  forbid  to  do  any  thing  which  required  application,  he 
wrote  to  Voffius  defiring  his  company,  as  the  beft  reftorative 
of  his  health.  The  time  of  his  recovery  he  employed  in 
examining  himfelf  on  the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  prefent 
difputes,  and  the  more  he  reflected  on  it  the  lefs  reafon  he 
had  for  blufhing  or  repentance  j  he  forefaw  the  danger  he  in- 
curred, but  his  refolution  was,  not  to  change  his  conducl, 
and  to  refer  the  event  to  providence.  The  States  of  Hol- 
land, wholly  employed  in  feeking  ways  to  compound  matters, 
came  to  a  refolution  Feb.  21,  1617,  to  make  a  rule 'or 
formule  to  which  both  parties  fhould  be  obliged  to  conform. 
And  fuch  an  inftrument  was  accordingly  drawn  up  at  their 
requeft  by  Grotius,  who  prefented  it  to  prince  Maurice. 
But  the  project  did  not  pleafe  him  ;  he  wanted  a  national 
fynod,  which  was  at  length  determined  by  the  States  Gene- 
ral, and  to  be  convoked  in  Holland  at  Dort. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Prince,  who  faw  with  the  utmoft 
difpleafures  feveral  cities,  agreeable  to  the  permiffion  given 
them  by  the  particular  ftates,  levy  a  new  militia,  under  the 
title  of  Attendant  Soldiers,  without  his  confent,  engaged 
the  States  General  to  write  to  the  provinces  and  magiftrates 
of  thofe  cities,  enjoining  them  to  difband  the  new  levies. 
This  injunction  not  being  complied  with,  he  confidered  the 
refufal  as  a  rebellion  ;  concerted  with  the  States  General, 
that  he  fhould  march  in  perfon  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, to  get  the  attendant  foldiers  difbanded,  depofe  the 
Arminian  magiiirates,  and  turn  out  the  rninifters  of  their 
party.  He  accordingly  fet  out,  accompanied  by  the  deputies 
of  the  States  General,  in  1618,  and  having  reduced  the  pro- 
vince of  Gueldres,  he  was  proceeding  to  Utrecht,  when  the 
States  of  Holland  fent  thither  Grotiu?,  with  Hoogarbctz, 
penfionary  of  Ley den,  to  put  that  city  into  a  pofture  of 
defence  againft  him.  But  their  endeavours  proving  ineffec- 
tual, the  prince  reduced  the  place,  and  foon  afterwards  fent 
Grotius  and  Hoogarbetz  to  prifon  in  the  cattle  at  the  Hague, 
where  Barnevelt  alfo  was  confined,  Auguffc  2Qth  this  year. 
After  this  the  States  of  Holland  confented  to  the  national 
fynod,  which  was  opened  at  Dort,  Nov.  15,  1618,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  ended  in  a  fentence,  condemning  the  five 
articles  of  the  Arminians,  and  in  imprifoning  and  baniihing 
their  rninifters.  This  fentence  was  approved  by  the  States 
General  July  2,  1619. 

After 
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After  the   rifing  of  that  fynod,  our  three  prifoners  were 
brought  in  order  to  their  trial,  the  iffue  whereof  was  the  exe- 
cution of  Barnevelt,   May  13,   1619.     Five  days  after  which 
came  on  the  trial  of  Grotius.     He  had  been  treated    as  well 
as  his  fellow  prifoner   with  inconceivable   rigour  during  their 
imprifonment,    and    alfo    while    their  caufe  was   depending. 
He  tells  us  himfelf,  that  when  they  were  known  to  be  ill  (w), 
that    time     was    chofen    to    examine    them,  that  they    had 
not  liberty  to  defend   themfelves,  that   they  were  threatened 
and  teazed   to  give   immediate    anfwers,  and   not   fuffered  to 
have  their  examinations  read  ever  to  them.      Grotius  having 
afked  leave  to    write  his  defence,  he  was  allowed   only  five 
hours,  and  one  fheet  of  paper  ;  he   was  alfo  perfuaded  that 
if  he  would  own    he  had    trarifgreiTed    and   afk   pardon,  he 
might  obtain  his  liberty  j  but  as  he  had  nothing  to  reproach 
himfelf  with,  he  would  never  take  any  ftep  that  might  infer 
confcioufnefs  of  guilt.     His    wife,  his    father,    brother   and 
friends  all  approved  this  refolution.     His  fentence,  after  recit- 
ing the  leveral  reafons  thereof,  concludes  thus,  "  For   thefe 
"  caufes,  the  judges  appointed  to  try  this  affair,  adminiftring 
"  juftice  in   the  name   of  the  States  General,  condemn  the 
"  laid  Hugo  Grotius  to  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  to   be 
"  carried  to  the  place  appointed  by  the  States  General,  there 
"  to  be  guarded  with  all  precaution,  and  confined   the  reft 
«e  of  his    days,  and   declare  his  eftate  confifcated.     Hague, 
"  May  18,    1619  (x)." 

In   purfuance    of  this  fentence,    he  was   carried  from  the 
Hague  to  the   fortrefs  of  Louveftein  near  Gorcum  in  South- 

(w)  Neither   his  wife,  his  father,  to  remedy  it,  they  declared  a  whole 
nor  any  cf  his  friends  were  fuffered  year  after  the  trial,  without  rehearing 
to   vifit  him,  though  he  lay  for  fome  the   caufe,  that  their   intention  was 
time  dangeroufly  ill.    Selden  gave  an  to  condemn  Grotius  and  his  accom- 
inftance  of  a  generous   adverfary  on  plices    as    guilty  of  high  treafon  j  a 
occafion  of  his  arreft  j  an  account  of  ftep  which  was  the  more  irregular  as 
which  is  in  his  Mare  claufum,  1-  i.  p.  delegated  judges  cannot  by  law  add 
198.  to  their  fen  ence  after  it   is  parted. 
(x)  Bates  tells  us,  that  fix  of  the  Ep.  Grct.  161.     This   addition  de- 
nine  months  of  his  imprifonment  had  prived  Grotius's   wife  of  the  liberty 
been  employed   in   fearching  for  his  of  redeeming  her  hufband's  eftate  at 
moft  inveterate   enemies    to    be    his  a  moderate  price,  a  privilege  which 
judges  ;    Vit.  Grot.  p.  424.  and  in-  the  law  allows  in  all  cafes,  butthofe 
deed  they  feem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  of  treafon.      His  eftate  was  therefore 
]aw,  for   they  confifcated  his  eftate,  confifcated,  but  by   this   he  was  no 
a   punifhment  incurred   only  in  cafe  great  lofer.     At  that  time,  he  was 
of  treafon,  though    no    mention    of  very  far  from  being  rish.     His  father 
that  crime  was  made  in  his  fentence.  being  alive,  what  properly  belonged 
They  were  told  of  this  irregularity,  to  him,  was  only  the  favings  of  his 
.  and  faw   they   were  in  the  wrong  j  falary,  and  his  wife's  fortune. 

Holland, 
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Holland,  fituate  upon  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  Va- 
hal  and  the  Meufe.  This  was  done  June  6,  1610,  and 
twenty  four  fols  per  day  affigned  for  his  maintainance,  and 
as  much  for  Hoogarbetz  j  but  their  wives  declared  they  had 
enough  to  fupport  their  hufbands,  and  that  they  chofe  to  be 
without  an  allowance,  which  they  looked  upon  as  an  affront. 
Grotius's  father  afked  leave  to  fee  his  fon,  but  was  denied ; 
they  con  fen  ted  to  admit  his  wife  into  Louveftein,  but  if  {he 
came  out,  ihe  was  not  to  be  fuffered  to  return.  However, 
in  the  fequel,  it  was  granted  that  fhe  might  go  abroad  twice 
a  week.  - 

Grotius  now  became  more  fenfible  than  ever  of  the  advantages 

CD 

of  ftudy.      Exile    and   captivity,  the  greateft  of  evils  that  can 
befal  minifters  of  ordinary   merit,  reftored  to  him  that  tran- 
quillity to   which   he  had  been  fome  years  a  ftranger  :  ftudy 
became  his   bufmefs  and  confolation  ^Y).     We  have  feveral 
of  his  letters  written  from  Louveftein,  which  acquaint  us  in 
in  what  manner  he  fpent  his  time.     He  gave  Voflius  an  ac- 
count of  his  ftudies.     In  the  firft  of  thofe  letters,  without  a 
date,  he  obferves  to  him,  that  he  had  refumed  the  ftudy  of 
the  law,  which  had   been  interrupted   by  the  multiplicity  of 
bufmefs ;  that  the  reft  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of 
morality,  which  had  led  him   to  tranilate  Stobeus's    Maxims 
of  the  Poets,  and  the  fragments  of  Menander  and  Philemon. 
Helikewife  purpofed    to  extract  from   the  tragic  and    comic 
authors  of  Greece,  what  related  to  morality,  and  was  omitted 
by  Stobeus,  and  tranflate   it   into  free  verfe  like  that  of  the 
Latin   comic   writers.     In   tranflating  the  fragments   of  the 
Greek  tragic,  he  intended   his  verfes   mould   referable  thofe 
of  the  originals,  excepting  in  the  chorufes,  which  he  would 
put  into  fuch  verfe  as  beft  fuited  him.      Sundays  he  employed 
in  reading  treatifes  of  the  Chriftian   religion,  and  even  fpent 
fome  of  his  fpare  hours  in  this  ftudy  on  other  days  when  his 
ordinary  labour  was  over.     He  meditated  fome  work  in  Fie- 
milh  on  religion.     The  fubject  which  he  loved  beft  at  that 
time,  was   Chrift's  love  to   mankind.     He  propofed   likewife 
to  write  a  commentary  on  Chrift's  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Time  feemed  to  pafs  away  very  faft  amidft  thefe  feveral  pro- 
jects. December  5,  1619,  he  writes  to  Voflius  that  the  mufes 
which  were  always  his  delight,  even  when  immerfed  in  bu- 

(Y)  While   he  was  allowed  pen,  difputes.     It  was  prefented  to  prince 

ink  and  paper,  in  his  confinement  in  Maurice,  but  without  effeft.     In  ic 

the  caftleat  the  Hague,  he  employed  Grotius  maintained  his  conftant  opi- 

himfelf  in  writing  a   Latin  piece  on  nion  of  the  reafonablenefs  and  juftice 

the  means  of  reconciling  the  prefenn  of  toleration, 

fmefs, 
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finefs,  were  now  his  confolation,  and  appeared  more  ami- 
able than  ever.  Ke  wrote  Ibme  (hcrt  notes  on  the  New 
Teftament  :  thefe  he  intended  to  fend  Err  enius,  who  was 
projecting  a  new  edition  of  it  ;  but  a  fit  of  illnefs  obliged  him 
to  lay  them  afide.  When  he  was  able  to  refume  his  ftudies, 
he  compofed  in  Dutch  verfe,  "  His  treatife  of  the  truth  of  the 
"  Chriftian  religion,"  and  fent  it  to  Vofftus,  who  thought  fome 
places  obfcure.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1620,  he  promifes 
his  brother  to  fend  him  his  obfervations  on  Seneca's  traoe- 

^j 

dies  5  thefe  he  had  written  at  Voffius's  defire.  In  1621,  Du 
Maurier  lofing  his  lady,  Grotius  writes  him,  February  twenty 
feven,  a  very  handfcme  confolatory  letter,  in  which  he  de- 
duces with  great  eloquence  every  ground  of  fupport  that  phi- 
lofophy  and  religion  can  fuggeft  on  that  melancholy  occa- 
fion. 

The  only  method  he  took  to  unbend  himfelf,  was  to  go 
from  one  work  to  another.  He  tranflated  the  "  Phenifie  of 
46  Euripides,"  wrote  his  "  Inititutions  of  the  laws  of  Hol- 
"  land  in  Dutch,"  and  compofed  fome  fhort  "•  Inilruclions 
"  for  his  daughter"  Cornelia,  in  the  form  of  a  catechifm,  and 
in  Flemifli  verfe,  containing  185  quelUons  and  anfwers ;  it 
•\vas  printed  at  the  Hague  1719,  and  he  afterwards  tranflated 
it  into  Latin  verfe,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon  ;  it  is  added  in  the 
latter  editions  of  his  poems.  He  wrote  alfo,  while  under  con- 
finement, a  dialogue  in  Dutch  verfe,  between  a  father  and 
a  fon,  on  then  eceflity  of  filence.  In  fine,  he  collected,  when 
in  prifon,  the  materials  for  his  Apology. 

Grotius  had  been  above  eighteen  months  {hut  up  at  Lo- 
veftein,  when  on  January  u,  1620,  Muys-van-Hali,  his  de- 
clared enemy,  who  had  been  one  of  his  judges,  informed  the 
States  General,  that  he  had  advice  from  good  hands  their 
prifoner  was  feeking  to  make  his  efcape.  Some  perfons  were 
lent  to  examine  into  this  matter,  but  notwithftanciing  all  the 
enquiry  that  could  be  made,  they  found  no  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  had  laid  any  plot  to  get  out.  His  wife,  however,  was 
wholly  employed  in  contriving  it :  he  had  been  permitted  to 
borrow  books  of  his  friends,  and  when  he  had  done  with 
them,  they  were  carried  back  in  a  cheit  with  his  foul  linnen, 
which  was  fent  to  Gorcum  to  be  wafhed. 

The  firft  year  his  guards  were  very  exadtin  examining  the 
cheft,  but  being  ufed  ta  find  nothing  in  it  befides  books  and 
linnen,  they  grew  tired  of  fearching,  and  even  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  open  it.  Grotius's  wife  obferving  their  negli- 
gence, propofed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  She  reprefented 
to  her  hufband,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  get  out  of  pri- 
fon 
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Ton  when  he  pleafed,  if  he  would  put  himfelf  in  this  chelh 
However,  not  to  endanger  his  health,  (he  caufed  holes  to  be 
bored  oppofite  where  his  face  was  to  be,  to  breathe  at.  and 
made  him  try  if  he  could  continue  (hut  up  in  that  confined 
pofture  as  long  as  it  would  re-quire  to  go  from  Louveftein  to 
Gorcum.  Finding  it  might  be  done,  (he  refolved  to  feize  the 
nrft  favourable  opportunity. 

This  foon  offered  :  the  commandant  of  Louveftein  going;  to 
Heufden  to  raife  recruits,  Grotius's  wife  made  a  vifit  to  ^his 
lady,  and  told  her  in  the  converfation,  that  (he  was  defirous 
of  fending  away  a  cheft  full  of  books,  for  her  hufband  was 
(p  weak,  it  gave  her  great  uneafmefs  to  fee  him  ftudy  with 
iuch  application.  Having  thus  prepared  the  commandant's 
wife,  ihe  returned  to  her  hufband's  apartment,  and  in  con- 
cert with  a  valet  and  a  maid  who  were  in  the  fecret,  (hut 
him  up  in  the  cheft  j  and  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  people 
might  not  be  furprifed  at  not  feeing  him,  (he  fpread  a  report 
of  his  being  ill.  Two  foldiers  carried  the  cheft;  one  of 
them,  finding  it  was  heavier  than  ufual,  faid  there  muft  be 
an  Arminian  in  it.  Grotius's  wife,  who  was  prefent,  an- 
fwered  with  great  coldnefs,  There  are  indeed  Arminian  books 
m  it.  The  cheft  was  brought  down  on  a  ladder  with  oreat 
difficulty  ;  the  foldier  infifted  on  its  being  opened  to  fee  what 
was  in  it:  he  even  went  and  informed  the  commandant's 
wife,  that  the  weight  of  the  cheft  gave  him  reafon  to  fufpect 
the  contents,  and  that  it  would  be  proper  to  have  it  opened. 
She  told  him  that  Grotius's  wife  had  told  her  there  was  no- 
thing but  books  in  it,  and  that  they  might  carry  it  to  the 
boat.  It  is  affirmed  that  a  foldier's  wife,  who  was  prefent, 
faid  there  was  more  than  one  example  of  prifoners  making 
their  efcape  in  boxts. 

The  cheft  however  was  put  into  the  boat;  and  Grotiui's 
maid,  who  was  in  the  fecret,  had  orders  to  go  to  Gorcum 
with  it,  and  put  itinto  a  houfe  there.  When  itcame  to  Gor- 
cum, they  wanted  to  put  it  on  a  fied'o-e  :  but  the  maid  tellin^ 

I  i  ^ 

the  boatman  there    were   fome  brittle  things  in  it,  and  be<T- 

•  C? 

ging  of  him  to  take  care  how  it  was  carried  ;  it  was  put  on 
a  horfe,  and  carried  by  two  chairmen  to  David  Dazelaor's, 
a  friend  of  Grotius,  and  brother  in  law  to  Erpenius.  When 
every  body  was  gone,  the  maid  opened  the  cheft.  Grotius 
had  felt  no  inconveniency  in  it,  though  its  length  was  not 
above  three  feet  and  an  half.  He  got  out,  drifted  himfelf 
like  a  mafon  with  a  rule  and  a  trowel  ;  and  went  by  Dal- 
zaor's  back-door  through  the  market-place  to  the  gate  that 
leads  to  the  river,  and  ftept  into  a  boat,  which  carried  him  to 
VOL,  VI.  N  Valvic 
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Valvic  in  Brabant.  Here  be  made  himfelf  known  to  fome 
Arminians,  and  hired  a  carriage  to  Antwerp  ;  taking  the  ne- 
cefTary  precautions  not  to  be  known  by  the  way.  It  was  not 
the  Spaniards  he  feared,  for  there  was  then  a  truce  between 
them  and  the  United  Provinces.  At  Antwerp  he  alighted 
at  the  houfe  of  Nicolas  Grevincovius,  who  had  been  for- 
merly a  minifter  at  Amfterdam,  and  made  himfelf  known 
to  nobody  elfe.  It  was  on  the  22d  of  March  162;,  that  he 
thus  received  his  liberty. 

In  the  meantime,  his  wife's  account,  that  he  was  ill,  gained 
credit  at  Louvcftein  ;  and  to  give  him  time  to  get  off,  {he  gave 
out  that  his  illnefs  was  dangerous.  But  as  foon  as  (he  learnt 

£3 

by  the  maid's  return  that  he  was  at  Brabant,  and  confe- 
quently  in  fafety,  flic  told  the  guards  the  bird  was  flown, 
'("hey  informed  the  commandant,  by  this  time  returned  from 
Heufden,  who,  after  the  moft  diligent  fearch,  finding  it  true, 
confined  Grotius's  wife  more  clofely  ;  but  upon  her  petition 
to  the  States  General,  April  5,  1621,  fhe  was  difcharged  two 
days  after,  and  fuffered  to  carry  away  every  thing  that  be- 
longed to  her  in  Louvefrein,  From  Antwerp,  Grotius  wrote 
to  the  States  General,  March  30,  that  in  procuring  his  li- 
berty, he  had  employed  neither  violence  nor  corruption 
with  his  keepers  ;  that  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himfelf 
\vitb,  in  what  he  had  clone;  that  he  gave  thofe  councils  which 
he  thought  beft  for  appealing  the  troubles  that  had  arifen  in 
public  bufmeis  ;  that  he  only  obeyed  the  magistrates  of 
Rotterdam  his  mailers,  and  the  States  of  Holland  his  fove- 
vereigns ;  and  that  the  per  fee  ut  ion  he  had  fuffered,  would 
never  diminish  his  love  for  his  country,  for  whofe  profperity 
he  heartily  prayed  (z). 

He  continued  fome  time  at  Antwerp,  deliberating  what  courfe 
to  take.  Henry  Dupun,  a  learned  man  in  the  law  fettled  atLou- 
vain,femhim  a  very  handfome  letter, fionifyingthefharehetook 
in  the  general  joy  of  all  good  men,  and  offering  his  houfe,  and 
all  that  a  true  friend  could  give.  He  wrote  alfo  fome  lines  on 
the  chert,  in  which  Grotius  made  his  efcape.  ButGrotiu;  rather 
chofe  to  take  the  advice  of  Du  Maurier,  and  the  prefident 

(7)   Grotius' s  efcape  exercifed  the  on  the   cheft   to   which  he  owed  his 

pens  -oi  the    belt    poets,  as  Baiteus  liberty  j   and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 

Preftant  Viror.  epift.  p.  655.  and  this  life,    was  at  great  pains  to  recover  it. 

poet    celebrate'.!   his  wife's  magnani-  Ep.    720.     Mr.  Bayle    declares    his 

mity,  Grotii  manes,  p.  250.  and  Rut-  wife  ought  not  only  to  have  a  ftatue 

gerfius,  ibid.  p.  704.  who  compared  erected  to  her  honour,   but  to  be  ca-. 

fjrotius  to   Mofes.     Grotius  himfelf  nor.ized  rn  diftion.  in   Grot,  article^ 

\vrc.;e   fome  verfes  on  his  happy  de-  Rem.  B,.  at  the  end, 
livciance  ;  he  alfo  made  foaie   lines 

0 
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Jeannin,  to  goto  France,  where  he  had  many  friends  (A); 
Accordingly,  he  fet  out  for  that  country  without  an  eicort, 
but  palled  in  difguife,  and  through  bye  roads  for  fear  of  fail- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  He  arrived  at  Paris,  April 
13,  1621,  at  night.  The  king  was  at  Fountainbleau,  and 
though  it  was  determined  in  council  to  do  fomething  for 
him,  yet  it  was  long  before  that  refolution  had  its  effect ; 
in  the  mean  time,  his  wife  came  to  Paris,  in  Odtober(B), 
and  their  expences  fo  much  exceeded  thefmal!  revenue  (he  had 
frill  left,  that  December  3,  he  wrote  to  Du  Maurier,  that 
if  fomething  was  not  done  foon,  he  muftfeek  a  fetdement  in 
Germany,  or  hide  himfelf  in  fome  corner  of  France.  At 
length,  his  majefty  returned  to  Paris,  January  30,  1622  : 
Grotius  was  prefented  to  him  by  the  chancellor,  and  the 
keeper  of  thefeals,  in  the  beginning  of  March.  The  court  was 
very  numerous.  The  king  received  him  moil  gracioufly,  and 
granted  him  a  penfion  of  3000  livres(c). 

Being  thus  fettJed,  he  looked  out  for  a  better  houfe,  in- 
tending to  go  to  the  length  of  500  livres  a  year  5  but  one 
Tilenus  took  half  of  it:  its  lituation  was  in  the  Ruede  Conde; 
oppofite  to  the  prince's  Hotel.  Tilenus's  wife  was  very  de- 
firous  of  a  coach.  Grotius  thought  one  equipage  might  fcrve 
both  ;  but  he  was  againft  fetting  it  up  immediately  for  fear  of 
running  into  an  expence,  which  perhaps  he  fnould  n -t  be 
able  to  fupport.  Notwithffonding  the  king's  grant,  which 
Marflial  Schomberg,  fuperintendant  of  the  king's  finances,  had 
ordered  to  be  paid  quarterly,  and  one  payment  to  be  advanced 
on  demand,  yet  he  could  not  touch  the  money  ;  they  had  for- 
got to  put  it  on  the  civil  lift,  and  the  commifTioners  of  the 
treafury  found  daily  fome  new  excuie  for  delaying  the  pay- 

(A)  Before    he   left    Holland,    he  man's  power,  which  he  publiaied  at 

had  wrote  feveral  pieces  relating  to  Paris  in  1624,  enciuled,  Philofopho- 

the  difputes    there    between   church  rum  veterum  fentemise  de  faro,   &  de 

and  ftate  ;    as,    i.    The  fovereign's  eo  quod  eft  in  noftra  poteftate. 

temporal  and   ecclefiaftical  fuprema-  (B)  The   thoughts  of  having    left 

cy,  De  imperio  fummarum   potefta-  her  in   prifon  grieved   him  fo  much, 

turn   circa  facra.     2.  Via  ad   pacem  that  had  fhe    not  been    releafed     he 

ecclefiaflicam,  Sec.    3.  Defenfio  fidei  declared  he  would  have   furrendsred 

Catholic*  defatisfa&ioneChrifti,  ad-  himfelf  rather   than  have   been  fepa- 

verfus     Socinum.    4.  Difquifitio    an  rated  from  her  for  ever.  Ep,  164. 

Pelagiana   fint    ilia    dogmata,    quas  (c)  Kis  majefty  alfo,  on  Grotius's 

nunc    fub    eo    nomine  traducuntur.  account,  granted  a  protection  to  all 

It    was   alfo    during    thefe  contefts,  the  Dutch  refugees.     See  the  letter* 

about  Rrace  and  predeftination,  that  patent,  dated  at  Nan;z^  Ap'li  -w, 

he  collcfled  the    fentiments    of  the  i62Zt 
Greeks   and  Romans,   on  fate  and 

N  ^                                    rr.sr-t. 


ct 
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rrtent  (D).  At  length,  however,  by  the  follicitation  of  fome 
powerful  friends,  he  received  it ;  but  it  continued  to  be  paid  as 
grants  were  paid  at  that  time,  that  is  to  fay,  very  {lowly. 

Thefe  difficulties  did  not  diminifh  his  pallion  for  literature. 
**  I  periift,  fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  Vofiius,  September  29, 
<c  1621,  in  my  refpecl:  for  facrcd  antiquity  :  there  are  many 
**  people  here  of  the  fame  tafte.  My  fix  books  in  Dutch  will 
c<  appear  foon  :  [i.  e.  his  book  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian 
**  religion.]  Perhaps  I  (hall  alfo  publifh  my  difquilition  on 

Pelagianifm  with  the  precautions  hinted  to  me  by  you  and 

fome  other  perfons  of  learning.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
*4  am  preparing  an  edition  of  Stobeus  ;  and  to  render  it  more 
"  perfect,  I  collate  the  Greek  M>S,  with  the  printed  copies." 
Thus  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  in  prayer,  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  interpreters  ;  and  as  the 
minifters  of  Charenton,  who  had  received  the  decifions  of  the 
fynod  of  Dort,  would  not  admit  him  into  their  communion, 
he  relblved  to  have  prayers  read  at  home  in  his  family. 

Having  collected  fome  mateiials  in  prifon  for  his  Apology, 
he  printed  it  in  the  beginning  of  1622  ;  and  it  was  tranflated 
into  Latin,  and  publifhed  the  lame  year  at  Paris.  It  was  fent  to 
Holland  immediately,  where  it  caufed  fo  much  difguft,  that 
.the  States  General  profcribed  it  as  flanderous,  tending  to  af- 
perfe  by  falfehoods,  the  fovereign  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces;  the  perfon  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  the  ftates  of  the  particular  provinces,  and  the  towns 
/  themfelvesj  and  forbad  all  perfons  to  have  it  in  their  cuftody 
on  pain  of  death.  Grotius  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king 
of  France,  to  be  protected  againft  this  edi<5r.,  which  imported, 
that  he  fhoulJ  be  apprehended  wherever  found  :  whereupon 
his  majefty  took  him  into  his  fpecial  protection.  The  let- 
ters for  that  purpole  being  iflued  at  Paris,  February  26,  1623. 

The  malevolence  of  thole  who  were  then  in  place,  made 
no  change  in  Grotius.  In  the  height  of  this  new  perfecu- 
tion,  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  that  he  would  ft/11  labour  to 
promote  the  intereft  of  Holland  ;  and  that  if  the  United 
Provinces  were  defirous  of  entering  into  a  clofcr  union  with 
France,  he  would  afiift  them  with  all  his  credit.  In  reality, 
Grotius  ftill  preferved  many  friends,  who  ardently  wifhed 
for  his  return  ;  though  they  were  not  able  in  any  wife  to  fa- 
cilitate it.  In  1623,  he  publilhed  at  Paris  his  edition  of  Sto- 
beus. 

(n)  By    this   delay,  he  imagined     was  not  far  from  it  had  reached  Ho!- 
they  had  a  mind  to  make  him  turn     land,  Ep,  37.  and  jj§, 
Roman  Catholic.     A  report  that  he- 

He 
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He  had  now  lived  a  year  in  the  noife  of  Paris,  and  began 
to  think 'of  retiring  into  the  country,  when  the  prefident  de 
Meme  offered  him  one  of  his  feats  at  B  >logne  near  Senlis. 
Grotius  accepted  the  offer,  and  paifed  there  the  Spring  and 
Summer  of  the  year  '623.  ^n  this  caftle  he  beg. PI  his  great 
work  which  fingly  is  fufficient  to  render  his  name  immortal, 
I  mean  his  treatife  of  the  "  Rights  of  peace  and  war,"  De 
jure  belli  &  pacis.  He  had  vifited  hereupon  the  mod  diftin- 
guifhed  men  of  learning  ;  among  others  Salmafius  and  Rigault, 
and  had  all  the  books  he  could  defire  in  the  free  ufe  of  de 
Thou's  library,  granted  him  by  his  fon,  and  he  fometimes 
madeexcurfions  to  St.  Germains,  where  the  court  was,  to  cul- 
tivate the  friendfhip  of  the  miniilry.  But  having  learned 
that  de  Meme  wanted  to  refide  himfeif  at  Bologne  (E),  he 
withdrew  to  Senlis  in  the  beginning  of  Ayguft,  and  returned 
to  Paris  in  October. 

His  wife's  affairs  obliging  her  to  make  a  journey  into  Zea- 
land, (he  fet  out  for  that  province  in  the  fummer  1624.  ^n 
her  abfence  Grotius  was  thrown  into  a  violent  dyfentery  (F)  : 
the  news  of  his  illnefs  threw  his  wife  into  a  fever  ;  as  foon  as 
it  was  abated,  fhe  fet  out  for  Paris  without  waiting  the  re- 
turn of  her  ftrength.  The  pleafure  of  feeing  her,  and  the 
care  (he  took  of  him  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  Gro- 
tius. After  two  months  dangerous  illnefs  he  began  to  mend, 
and  in  a  little  time  was  perfectly  recovered  In  this  illnefs 
he  finifhed  the  tranflation  of  the  Phceniifas  ofEuripedes,  with 
a  dedication  the  prefident  de  Meme,  though  it  was  not  pub- 
limed  till  1630. 

He  was  never  in  better  health  than  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1625  5  an^  prince  Frederick  Henry,  who  had  wrote  veiy 
kindly  fome  time  before,  fucceedmg  to  the  pod  of  Stadt- holder 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  Maurice,  April  21,  thatyear, 
Grotius's  friends  conceived  great  hopes  of  obtaining  leave  for 
his  return  to  Holland.  And  at  their  requeft,  efpecially  his 
father's,  he  wrote  to  the  new  £tadt-holder  for  this  purpofe, 
but  without  effect: ;  as  he  had  before  conjeclured.  How- 
ever, he  was  now  in  the  height  of  his  glory  by  the  prodi- 
gious fuccefs  of  his  admirable  book,  De  jure  belli  &  pacis, 

\ 

(E)  Whatever  was  the  reafon,  it  no  public  nor  even  private   exercife 

is  certain   Grotius   had  taken   parti-  of  the  proteftant  religion  performed, 

cular  care  not   to   offend   de   Meme,  Burigny,  Book  iii.  c.  vii. 

who  was  a   zealous  Catholic.     For  (F)  In  October,  i  624,  he  wrote  to 

this  reafon,  he  eat  meagre  on  Fri-  his  brother,  that  he  had  been  three 

days  and  Saturdays,     received  none  weeks  confined  to  his  bed,  and  four 

of  his  Dutch    refugee  minifters,  no  times  blooded, 
pfalms  nor  hymns  were  fung  jin  fine, 

N  which 
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which  was  publifhed  this  year  at  Paris  (G).  In  the  mean 
time  he  beg^n  to  grow  tired  of  that  city.  His  penfion  was 
ill  paid,  and  his  revenue  infufficient  to  keep  him  decently 
with  a  wife  and  a  numerous  family.  He  had  an  offer  of  being 
profcllor  of  law  in  a  college  at  Denmark  ;  but  though  he  was 
Satisfied  with  the  fallary,  he  thought  the  place  beneath  his 
acceptance. 

While  he  remained  in  fufpence  what  to  do,  cardinal  Rich- 
lieu  was  nominated  prime  minifter  in  1626.  His  excellency 
had  a  mind  to  be  particularly  acquainted  with  Grotius,  and 
invited  him  to  his  houfe  at  Limours.  In  this  interview  it 
is  not  improbable  the  cardinal  propofed  to  Grotius  to  devote 
himfelf  entirely  fo  him,  that  miniftcr  protected  none 
•but  fuch  as  profefTed  an  abfolute  fubmilTion  to  his  will 
jn  all  things,  and  that  Grotius's  refervations  on  that  head 
crew  upon  him  the  cardinal's  difpleafure.  'Tis  certain  that 
•from  this  time  his  penfion  was  unpaid  (H),  which  greatly 
perplexed  him,  and  he  began  to  think  of  removing  :  how- 
ever he  was  patient  for  fome  time  longer ;  he  liked  Paris, 
and  refolved  not  to  leave  it  till  that  patience  was  wore 
out. 

In  the  interim  his  heart  was  flron^ly  bent  upon  returning 
•to  h:s  native  country.  In  thefe  wifhes  he  fent  his  wife  into 
Holland  in  the  fpring  of  1627,  that  fne  might  inquire  how 
matters  flood  :  but  as  he  continued  in  the  refolution  to  make 
no  follicitations  for  leave,  all  the  endeavours  of  his  friends 
were  fruttlefii,  and  his  brother  wrote  to  him  Feb.  24,  1630, 
that  there  was  no  hopes  of  fuccefs.  However,  they  obtained 
a  caufe  of  fome  confequence  to  him.  He  reclaimed  his  ef- 
fects which  were  confiscated,  and  his  demand  was  granted. 
In  fine,  notwithftanding  the  inefEcacy  of  his  friends  follici- 
tations, he  refolved  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  his  wife's 
advice,  who  had  been  on  the  fpot.  At  her  return  from 
Holland,  (he  told  him  it  was  neceffory  that  he  fhould  go  thi- 
ther;  accordingly  he  fet  out  for  Holland  in  O^ober  1631. 
The  fentence  pafTed  againft  him  being  ftill  in  force,  his  friends 
advifed  the  concealing  himfelf.  This  ftep  appeared  to  him 

(G)  It  was  put  into  the  Index  there  Is  nothing  which  I  might  not 

Expureatorius  at  Rome,  with  his  expeft.  See  alfo  Epift.  149,  p.  84, 

Apology  and  poems,  Feb.  4,  1637.  to  Du  Maurier,  where  he  fuggefts  the 

Grot.  Epift.  183.  p.  7.  fame  thing.  But  I  think  it  my  duty, 

(H)  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  fays  he,  to  adhere  to  ray  former 

dated  May  21,  i6z6,  and  in  an-  fentiments  :  and  'tis  faid  the  cardi- 

orher  to  his  father,  he  wr4tes  thu^,  nal  gave  privare  orders  to  have  the 

If  I  would  forget  my  country  and  payment  of  his  penfion  ftopt.  BU- 

my  fell  wholly  to  France,  rigny, 
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Hiamcful  and  ill-timed.  He  went  to  Rotterdam  as  think- 
ing it  the  fafeft,  becaufe  having  filled  the  place  of  penfionary 
With  much  honour,  he  was  greatly  beloved  in  the  town  ;  but 
the  magiftrates  giving  him  to  underftand  that  they  did  not 
approve  his  appearing  in  public,  he  left  Rotterdam,  and 
paffing  in  the  end  of  the  year  1631  to  Amfterdam,  he  was 
extreamly  well  received  there  -,  and  Delft  alfo,  where  he  was 
born,  (hewed  him  a  fincere  refpecl:. 

But  no  city  ventured  publicly  to  protect  him  ;  and  the 
States  General  thinking  themfelves  affronted  by  this  bold- 
nefs,  in  continuing  in  the  country  without  their  leave,  and 
by  the  repugnance  he  mewed  to  afk  them  pardon,  ifTued 
an  ordonnance,  December  10,  1631,  enjoining  all  bailiffs  of 
the  country  to  feize  his  perfon,  and  give  them  notice  :  but 
no  body  would  execute  it ;  and  to  employ  himfelf  till  his 
fate  mould  be  determined,  he  refolved  to  follow  the  bufmefs 
of  a  chamber  council  With  this  view  he  defired  his  bro- 
ther, in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  16,  1632,  to  fend  him  what 
law  books  he  had,  fuch  as  he  might  want  for  that  office, 
He  could  make  no  ufe  of  thefe  books  ;  for  the  States  Gene- 
ral, on  March  10,  renewed  their  ordonnance  upon  pain  to 
thofe  who  would  not  obey,  of  lofmg  their  places,  and  with 
a  promife  of  2cco  florins  to  any  one,  who  ihould  deliver  him 
into  the  hands  of  juftice. 

Upon  this  he  thought  proper  to  feek  his  fortune  elfe- 
where  (i);  and  March  17  he  let  out  from  Amfterdam  on 
his  way  to  Hamburgh,  and  palled  the  fine  feafon  at  an  agree- 
able feat  called  Okenhufe,  near  the  Elbe,  belonging  to  Wil- 
liam Morth,  a  Dutchman.  On  the  approach  of  winter  he 
went  to  Hamburgh,  and  lodged  with  one  Van  Sorgen,  a 
merchant:  but  the  town  did  not  prove  agreeable  to  him, 
and  he  pad  his  time  but  heavily,  till  the  return  of  his  wife 

(0  He  had  firft  thought  of  remov-  recall  33  a  thing  not  to  be  expe&ed  ' 

ing  from  France  to  Hamburg  or  Rof-  and  as   to    employing  him  in  Eng- 

tock.  See  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  land,  he  fays  it  was  in  vain  to  think 

July  17, 1626;  and  when  he  intimated  of  it  in   the  prefent  circumftances. 

to  the  fame  brother  his  intention  of  re-  Preft.  Viror.  Ep.  507  and  508.  Mr, 

turning  to  Holland  in  1 63  i,  would  it  Burigny    having    obferved,     that    it 

be  proper,  fays  he,  to  return  to  rr.y  was  a  wonder  how  a  wife  man,  fuch 

country  by  ftealth,  and  with  fo  little  as  Grotius,    could  be  brought   to  ha- 

•  hopes,  after  doing  her  fo  great  fervice.  zard  a  journey  to  Holland,  after   the 

Vofiius,  in   a   letter   to   Laud,   then  ill  fuccefs  of  all  his  projeds  for  leave, 

bifliop   of   London,    dated  Feb.    13,  excufes  him  upon  this  principle,  that 

1632,  propofed   his  retiring  to  Eng-  on  fome  occafions    it  is  prudent   to 

land;  the  bi(hop  in  his  anfwer  owns  run  hazards,     ^Life  of  Grot.  b.  hi. 

that  he  always  looked  on  Grotius's  §,  xii. 

N    4 
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from  Zealand  in  autumn  1633.  She  had  always  been  his 
confolation  in  adverfity,  and  rendered  his  life  more  agree- 
able. Her  bufmefs  at  Zealand  was  to  pick  up  the  remains 
of  their  fortune,  which  fhe  probably  brought  with  her  to 
Hamburgh,  While  he  continued  here  feme  advantageous 
propofals  were  made  him  from  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark, 
and  thedukeof  Holrlein,  and  federal  other  princes  (K)  ;  but 
he  ftill  entertained  the  thought  of  a  reconciliation  with  hi* 
native  country  :  At  length,  however,  he  was  determined. 

He  had  always  entertained  a  very  hi^h  opinion  of  Gufta- 
vus^  king  of  Sweden;  and  that  piince  having  fcnt  to 
Paris  Benedict  Oxenffiern,  a  relation  of  the  chancellor, 
to  bring  to  a  final  conclufion  the  treaty  between  Fiance  and 
Sweden,  this  minifter  made  acquairua  ce  with  Grotius, 
and  relolved,  if  poffible,  to  draw  him  to  his  matter's  court  (L). 
And  Grotius  writes,  that  if  that  monarch  would  nominate 
him  ambalTador,  with  the  proper  fallary,  for  the  decent  fup- 
port  of  the  d  gnity,  the  propofal  would  merit  his  regard. 
In  this  iituation  Salvius,  vice  chancellor  of  Sweden,  a  great 
httfman,  and  a  man  of  learning,  being  then  at  this  chy, 
Grotius  made  acquaintance  with  him,  and  fa>v  him  frequent- 
Polite  literature  was  the  fubjecl  of  their  converfation. 
Salvius  conceived  a  great  c-fteem  for  Grotius,  and  the  fa- 
vourable report  he  made  of  him  to  the  high  chancellor 
Oxariftiern,  determined  the  latter  to  write  to  Grotius  to 
come  to  him,  that  he  might  employ  him  in  affairs  of  the 
greateft  importance. 

Grotius  accepted  of  this  invitation-  and  felting  out  for 
Francfort  en  the  Maine,  where  that  minifter  was,  arrived 
there  in  iVlay  1634.  He  was  received  with  the  greateft 
politenefs  by  Oxenftiern,  but  without  explaining  his  inten- 
tions, However,  in  confidence  of  the  hi..h  "chancellor's 
character,  he  fent  for  his  wife,  and  (he  arrived  at  Franc- 
fort  with  his  daughters  and  fon,  in  t1  e  bt ginning  of  Auguft. 
The  chancellor  continued  to  heap  civilities  upon  l.im  with- 
out mentioning  a  word  of  buiinel's,  but  ordered  that  he  fhaulJ 
follow  him  to  Mentz,  and  at  length  declared  him  councellor 

CK)  See  his  Epift.  170,  173,  ig4,  Rights  of  war  and   peace  was  f-und 

12,  215,  229,   182.   all  writ  before  in  his  tent  after  his  death.   Grot.  Ep. 

June  1630,  while  he  had  no  thoughts  87.      After  all,  Grotius  himfelf  fays, 

of  entering  into  the  Swediih  fervice.  that  it  was  marshal  Bannieres's   bro- 

(t)Guftavu5,  a  Httle  before  his  death,  ther,  whofirftg.v/e   him  the  hint  of 

May    1632,    had    given    orders   that  preferring  Sweden  to  the  other  ftates 

Grotius   fhould  be  employed   in   the  by    whom    he   was    follicited.     Eu- 

Swediflt mininry.     The  book  of  the  rigny,  b.  iv.  §.  u. 

to 
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to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  her  ambaffador  at  the  court  of 
France. 

As  foon  as  he  could  depend  upon  an  eftablifhment,  he  re- 
folved  to  renounce  his  country,  and  to  make  it  known  by 
fome  public  acl,  that  he  considered  himfelf  as  no  longer  a 
Dutchman.  In  this  fpirit  he  fent  his  brother  letters  for  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  Dutch  to  that  purport,  July  13, 
this  year:  helikewife  wrote  to  Rotterdam,  which  had  deferred 
nominating  a  penfionary  after  the  fentencc  pafTed  againft  him, 
that  they  might  now  proceed  to  an  eleclion,  fince  they  muft  no 
longer  look  upon  him  as  a  Dutchman.  He  fet  out  from 
Mentz  on  his  embafTy  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  1635, 
and  arriving  at  Meaux  on  the  ;th  of  Feb.  went  thence  to 
St.  Denis ;  whence  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris  on 
Friday  March  2,  and  was  introduced  to  Lewis  XIII.  on  the 
6th.  The  great  bufmefs  of  this  embafly  was  to  obtain  the 
French  king's  affi'ianceto  Sweden  againft  the  imperialifts,  for 
the  particulars  of  which  we  muft  refer  to  the  accounts  cited 
below,  as  alfo  for  the  fever^l  fteps  made  ufe  of  by  him,  and 
his  (kill  and  addrefs  in  negotiating  that  important  affair  (M), 
with  this  fingle  remark,  that  he  always  fupported,  with 
great  firmnefs,  the  rights  and  honours  belonging  to  the  rank 
of  an  ambafTador.  He  continued  in  that  character  in  France 
till  1644,  when  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  requefr. 

In  order  to  his  return,  having  obtained  a  pafTport  through 
Holland,  he  embarked  at  Dieppe,  and  arrived  at  Amilerdatn 
in  164  5,  where  he  was  extremely  well  received  and  enter- 
tained at  the  public  expence.  That  city  fitted  out  a  veflel 
to  carry  him  to  Hamburg,  where  he  was  May  16  this  year. 
He  went  next  day  to  Lubeck,  and  thence  to  Wifmar,  where 
count  Wrangle,  admiral  of  the  Swedifh  fleet,  gave  him  a 
fplendid  entertainment,  and  afterwards  fent  a  man  of  war 
with  him  toCalmar,  whither  the  chancellor  fent  a  gentle- 
man with  his  coach  to  bring  him  to  Suderacher.  He  con- 
tinued there  about  a  fortnight  with  the  chancellor  and  other 
ambafTadors,  who  treated  him  with  great  honours.  Return- 
ing toCalmar  he  went  by  land  to  Stockholm,  whither  queen 
Chriftianacame  from  Upfal  to  fee  him. 

Her  majefty  had,  before  his  departure  from  France,  af- 
fured  him  that  ihe  was  extremely  fatisfied  4with  his  fervices  ; 

(M)  Puffendorff  Vind.  Grot.  Bou-  Bates's  life  of  Grotius ;  Barleus  in 

geant  &  DH  Maurier's  memoirs  ;  Hif-  Wicquefort's  letters  ;  the  Menagrana, 

toire  des  guerres  de  Weftphali;   Le  and  above  all   Grotius's  Epift.  and 

Yaffcr's  hiftory ;    Le  Clerc's  hift,  j  Burigny,  ]?.  iv.  and  v. 

and 
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snd  fhe  now  gave  him  feveral  audiences,  and  made  him  dine 
with  her,  and  he  appeared  to  be  abundantly  pleafed  with 
the  honours  he  received  :  but  as  he  faw  they  were  in  no  hafte  ' 
to  do  any  thing  for  him,  and  only  rewarded  him  with  com- 
pliments, he  grew  uneaiy,  and  afked  leave  to  retire.  He 
was  confirmed  in  this  reiolution  by  finding  the  court  filled 
up  with  perfons  that  had  conceived  a  jealoufy  againft  him; 
befuies,  the  air  of  Sweden  did  not  agree  with  him.  The 
queen  feveral  times  refufed  to  grant  him  his  ciifmiffion,  and 
fignified  that  if  he  would  continue  in  her  fcrvicc  in  quality 
vt  counfelior  of  ftate,  and  bring  his  family  into  Sweden, 
he  fhouid  have  no  reafon  to  repent  it :  but  he  excufcd  him- 
felf  on  account  of  his  own  health,  which  was  much  altered, 
and  of  his  wife's  health,  who  could  not  bear  the  cold  air  of 
that  kingdom.  He  aiked  a  paflpoit,  which  they  delayed 


granting. 


In  the  mean  time  he  grew  fo  uneafy  at  Stockholm,  that 
he  refolved  to  be  gone  without  a  paflport.  Leaving  that 
city  therefore,  he  \vent  to  a  fea-port  two  leagues  diftant,  in 
order  to  embark  for  Lubeck.  The  queen  being  informed 
of  his  departure,  fent  a  gentleman  to  tell  him  fhe  wanted  to 
f:e  him  once  more,  ctherwife  (he  mould  think  he  was  dif- 
plcafed  with  her.  He  returned  therefore  to  Stockholm  and 
explained  himfelr"  to  the  queen,  who  Teemed  farisfied  with 
his  rtafon?,  and  made  him  a  prefent  in  money,  amounting 
to  twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  imperials,  adding  to  it  forr.e 
filver  plate  that  was  not  finifhed  fooner,  which  he  was  af- 
j'ured  had  delayed  the  granting  of  his  paffport.  That  was 
afterwards  iflued,  and  the  queen  gave  him  a  veiTd,  on  board 
which  he  embarked  Auguft  12  for  Lubeck. 

But  the  vefiel  was  fcarce  failed  when  a  violent  {lorm  arofe, 
which  obliged  her  after  three  days  toiling  to  put  in,  Auguft 
17,  on  the  coaft  of  Pomerania,  fourteen  miles  from  Dant- 
zick.  Grotius  fet  out  in  an  open  waggon  for  Lubeck,  and 
arrived  at  Roftock  Auguft  2A,  very  ill,  having  travelled 
above  fixty  miles  through  v/ind  and  rain.  He  lodged  with 
Balleman,  and  fent  for  Stochman  the  phyiician,  who,  from 
the  fymptoms,  judged  he  could  not  live  long.  On  the  28th 
he  fent  for  Quiftorpius,  minifter  of  that  town,  who  gives 
In  a  letter  *ne  following  account  of  his  laft  moments.  He  begins  thus  : 
toatriend.  "  You  are  defirous  of  hearing  how  that  phoenix  of  literature, 
Hugo  Grotius,  behaved  in  his  iall  moments ;  I  am  going  to 
tell  you.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  voyage, 
and  his  fending  for  Stochman,  a  Scotch  phyfician  ;  after 
which  he  goes  on  as  follows ;  he  fent  for  me  about  nine  at 
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night ;  I  went  and  found  him  almoft  at  the  point  of  death  : 
I  faid  there  was  nothing  I  defired  more  than  to  have  feen  him 
in  health,  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleafure  of  his  conver- 
fation ;  he  faid,  God  had  ordered  it  otherwife.  I  defirsd  him 
to  prepare  himfelf  for  a  happier  life,  to  acknowlege  he  was 
a  firmer,  and  repent  of  his  faults ;  and  happening  to  mention 
the  publican,  who  acknowleged  he  was  a  firmer,  and  afked 
God?s  mercy,  he  anfwered,  I  am  that  publican.  1  went 
on  and  told  him  that  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  Jefus  Chrift, 
without  whom  there  is  no  falvation.  He  replied,  I  place 
my  hope  in  Jefus  Chrift.  I  began  to  repeat  aloud  in  Ger- 
man the  prayer  that  begins  Herr  Jefu  (K)  ;  he  followed 
me  in  a  very  low  voice  with  his  hands  clafped.  When  I 
had  done,  I  afked  him  if  he  underftood  me  ;  he  anfwered, 
I  underftand  you  very  well.  I  continued  to  repeat  to  him 
thofe  paffages  of  the  word  of  God,  which  are  commonly 
offered  to  the  remembrance  of  dying  perfons ;  and  alking 
him  if  he  underftood  me,  he  anfwered  me,  I  heard  your 
voice,  but  did  not  underftand  what  you  (aid.  Thefe  were 
his  laft  words  ;  foon  after  he  expired,  juft  at  midnight.  His 
body  was  delivered  to  the  phyficians,  who  took  out  his  bowels, 
and  eafily  obtained  leave  to  bury  them  in  our  own  piincipal 
church,  dedicated  to  the  virgin  Mary." 

Thus  died  this  extraordinary  perfon  Auguft  28,  at  night, 
1645.  His  corps  was  carried  to  Delft,  and  depofited  in  the  tomb 
of  his  anceftors.  He  wrote  this  modeft  epitaph  for  himfelf, 

Grotius  hie  Hugo  eft  Batavurn  captivus  et  exul, 
Legatus  regni    Suecia  magna  tui. 

He  made  his  will  March  27,1615,3  little  before  his  departure 
from  Paris.  He  had  a  very  agreeable  perfon,  a  good  complexion, 
an  aquiline  nofe,  fparkling  eyes,  a  fere'ne  and  mailing  counte- 
nance :  he  was  not  tall,  but  very  ftrong  and  well  built.  Two  me- 
dals were  ftruck  in  honour  of  him.  The  firft  has  on  one  fide 
his  buft  with  his  name,  and  on  the  reverfe  a  cheft,  on 
which  is  the  arms  of  Sweden  and  France,  at  the  fide  of  the 
cheft  is  the  caftle  of  Louveftein,  and  oppofite  to  it  a  rifing 
fun,  with  thefe  words,  Meiior  poft  afpera  fata  refuego,  "  I 
46  rife  brighter  after  my  adverfities."  In  the  exergue  is  Natus 
15^3,  obijti6^5.  Thefecond  medal,  larger  than  the  firft, 
on  the  onefide'reprefents  him  with  the  time  of  his  birth  and 
death.  Hugo  Grotius  natus  1583,  10  Aprilis  :  obiit  1645, 

(N)  It  is  a  prayer  addreffed  to  his  hopes  on  the  Mediator.  Le  Clerc 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  fuited  to  the  con-  has  recited  it  at  length,  in  Sentiments 
ditionof  a  dying  perfon,  who  builds  ds  quelq.  TJaeulog,  le:r.  17,  p.  397- 
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2$  Augufti.  On  the  reverfe  is  this  infcription  in  Dutch  verfe, 
<c  The  phoenix  of  his  country  ;  the  oracie  of  Delft ;  the 
"  great  genius;  the  light  which  enfighteneth  the  earth." 

During  his  embsfiy  at  Paris  hepublithed  fevera!  books, 
and  wrote  others,  which  came  out  after  hi  ceccaie  (o). 
Befides  thefe  he  left  feveral  MbS.  in  his  clofet,  w  ich  were 
purchafed  by  the  queen  of  Sweden  from  his  wife.  Among 
them  were  notes  on  fome  of  the  rnoft  difficult  laws ;  a  c<;m- 
parifon  ot  tae  republics  of  Athens  and  Rome  with  that  of 
Holland;  notes  on  the  hymns  of  Orpheus;  and  an  il- 
luftr«tion  of  the  books  of  Mofes  by  the  writings  of  the 
pagans;  befides  thefe  feveral  others  are  I  oil  p). 

There  are  many  doubts    about    his   religion,    occafioned 
partly  from  feveral    expreflions  dropt  from    him,  out  of  the 
ardent  zeal  with  which  he  laboured    to  re-unite  chriiiian-     i 
one  belief,  and  the  great  defire  each    party  had  to    cloir 
for  theirs.     Menage  wrote  an   epigram  on  this   occiifu 
fenfe   of  which  is,  tbat   as    many   different  llcts   clj 
religion  as  there  were  towns  that  contended   for  the 
Homer  (qj.     It   is  certain  that  Grorius  had  a  very     .         re- 
fpecb  for  the  church  of  England  ;  and  after  his   death  his  wi- 
dow communicated  with  that  church,   which  fhe  (aid  the  did 
in  conformity  with  the  dying  intentions  of  her  hufband.     She 
died  at  the  Ha°;ue  in  the  communion    of  the  Remonftrants, 

o  ' 

which,  as  Le  Clerc  obferves,  was  not  contrary  to   her  huf- 


(o)  Thefeare,  firft,  his  Antholcgia.  all.      I.  Euripides's  Jphigenia,  men- 

2.  Via  ad    pacem  eccleiiafticam.      3.  tioned   in    EpWl.  402.     2.  A    piece, 

Hiftoiia    Gothorum,    etc.       4.    Re-  proving  that  the  war  between  diffe- 

marks  on  Jurtinian's  laws.      5.  Com-  rent  princes  ought  not   to  hinder  the 

mentary  on  Old  and  New  Teftament,  trade  of  the  powers  not  engaged   in 

with    feveral    pieces    annexed.      6.  it,  epift    207.      3.  The  portrait  of 

Bifiertatio  hift.  &  politic,  de  dogmatis  Zeno.  epilt.   465,    466,    469.       4. 

n*;bus  &  gubernatione  ecclefix,  &c.  The  tranflation  of  Euripides's  Sup- 

7.  De  origine  gentium   Americana-  plicantes,  Ep.  683.  This  was  thought 

ri:m,  etc.  with   two  anfwers   to  De  to  be  loii  till  father  Bertier  difcover- 

Laets  in  it's  defence.        8.  An  In  ed  it   in   the   library   of  the  Jefuit's 

troduftion   to  the  laws  of  Holland,  college  at  Paris,  Aug.  1751. 

9.  Notes  to  Tacitus,    published   in  (Q^)    The    original     Latin    runs 

Lipfius's   edition,   1640.      10.  Notes  thus  j 
upon  Lucian,  publifhed  in  1614.     In 

3652  there  came  out  a  fmall  collec-  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salamis, 

tion  in  i2mo.  with  this  title,  Hugonis  Argos,  Athenae, 

Grotii     quedam     tra£latus     inedita,  Siderei,  certant  vatisdepatria  Homeri. 

aiiaq;  ex  Belgice  editis   Latine   verfa  Grotiadae  certant    de   religione    So- 

argumenti  theolog.  jurid.  politic.     2.  cinus, 

Kugonis  Grotii  Epift.  edit.  1687.  Arrius,   Armirius,  Calvinus,  Romji, 

(p)  As  thefe  are  cited  in  his  works  Lutherus. 
be  proper  to  mention  them 

band's 
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band's  laft  orders,  as   the  Remonftrants   allowed  of  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  communion  with  the  church  of  England  (R  ). 

Grotius  had  by  her  three  fons  and  three  daughters.  His 
eldeft  fon,  Cornelius,  firft  ftudied  in  Holland  under  his  great 
grand  father,  and  then  at  Paris  under  his  father,  who  after- 
wards fent  him  to  Oxenftiern,  and  the  chancellor  made  him 
his  Latin  fecretary  in  1636;  but  being  indolent  and  fickle 
tempered,  he  had  a  mind  to  go  into  the  army,  and  his  fa- 
ther complying,  fent  him  to  the  duke  de  Weymar,  the  moil 
experienced  general  of  his  age,  who  received  him  gracioufly. 
Upon  that  duke's  death,  Cornelius  entered  into  the  French 
iervice,  and  afterwards  took  a  fancy  to  that  of  the  Venetians, 
but  could  not  agree  upon  terms.  This  ficklenefs  of  temper 
difpleafed  Grotius,  who  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  fpoke 
of  this  fon  with  oreat  indifference.  In  the  fequel,  when  the 
States  of  Holland  wanted  to  indemnify  fuch  as  were  unjuftly 
perfecuted  by  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Stadtholders,  they 
gave  Cornelius  Grotius  a  company  in  the  guards  ;  to  Peter 
a  troop  of  horfe,  and  to  Membas  their  brother  in  law  a 
regiment,  with  leave  to  difpofe  of  them  or  fell  them  to  the 
belt  advantage,  which  was  contrary  to  law  and  cuflom;  this 
was  in  1653.  Cornelius  died  unmarried. 

Grotius's  fecond  fon,  Peter,  was  more  like  his  father.  In 
his  infancy  he  was  fickly,  and  had  received  a  hurt  in  his  leg, 
which,  through  bad  management,  occafioned  a  larnenefs 
ever  after.  He  was  educated  at  Amfterdam,  and  after  fome 
time  applying  to  the  law,  became  an  advocate,  and  began 
to  plead  at  the  Hague  1640.  In  1652,  he  married  an  at- 
torney's daughter  for  love,  but  (he  was  both  handfome  and 
rich  3  and  fome  time  after  he  became  agent  at  the  Hague  for 
Charles  Lewis  eleclor  palatine.  In  1660  he  was  nominated 
penfionary  of  Amfterdam.  After  the  conclufion  of  the 
triple  alliance  he  was  fent  to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and 
aflumed  the  quality  of  ambaflador  in  ordinary  at  Stock- 
holm. Upon  the  death  of  Borel,  the  Dutch  ambaflador  at 
Paris,  in  1669,  he  fucceeded  him,  and  at  the  fame  time 
was  chofen  penfionary  at  Rotterdam.  His  bufmefs  at  Paris 
was  to  prevent  that  monarch  from  making  war  upon  the 
States  ;  and  not  fucceeding,  he  was  fent  again  after  war  was 
declared  in  1672.  On  his  return  to  the  Hague  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  to  the  States  General.  But  foon  after,  being 
involved  in  the  difgrace  of  the  De  Witts,  he  was  ftripped  of 

(R)  See  the  Tcftimonia  at  the  end  of  Le  Clerc'*  edition  of  the  Truth  of 

the  Chriftian  religion. 

his 
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his  dignities,  and  threatened  with  afTafiination,  which  deter- 
mined him  to  leave  Holland.  He  went  to  Antwerp,  where 
his  life  was  attempted.  He  went  to  Liege,  and  thence  to 
Atx-la-Chapelle  and  Cologn  ;  and  after  two  years  ab fence 
was  permitted  to  return  home,  where  he  continued  fome  time 
unmolefted.  But  on  the  apprehending  of  Wicquefort,  the 
duke  of  Brunfwiclc's  minifter  at  the  Hague,  Peter  Grotius 
\vas  apprehended  and  profecuted  for  treafon,  upon  fome 
letters  found  among  the  papers  of  Wicquefort,  yet  he  was 
cleared  :  this  was  in  Nov.  1676.  Thus  efcaping  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  he  retired  with  his  family  to  a  country 
feat  he  had  at  Haerlcm,  where  he  fpent  the  reft  of  his  days 
in  educating  his  children,  and  reading  the  belt  authors.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  fevcnty. 

Hugo  Grotius's  third  fon  Diederic  was  bred  an   engineer 
under  the  famous  Bofchius,  and  was  afterwards,  at  his  father's 
fuit,  made  firft  page  2nd  then  aid  de  camp  to  the  duke  de  Wey- 
mar.     After  whofe  death  he  ferved  under  Marfhal  Bannier, 
and  in  his  fervice  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Bavarians  in  1643. 
Diederic   wrote  an  account  of  the  action,  which  was  printed 
by  his  father,  who  paid  a  thoufand  florins  for  his  fon's  ran- 
forn.     After  this  he  made  the  campaign  in  164.4,  under  mar- 
fhal  Turcnne,  and  was  employed   by  that  general  in   feveral 
parts    of  the  war ;  but  he  came  to  an    unhappy  end,  when 
young    and   unmarried.     Queen  Chrifliana  or  Sweden  hav- 
ing   abdicated    the   crown   in   favour   of   Charles  Guftavus, 
Diederic  and  Cornelius  Grotius  took   a   refolution  to  wait  on 
that  prince,  who    had   known  and   highly  efteemed  their  fa- 
ther in  France,  with   an  intention  to  enter  into  his   fervice. 
Setting  out  from   Holland   with   this  defign,  they   were    got 
between  Embden  and  Bremen,  halfway   to   Hamburg,  when 
a  villain,  who  had  fcrvcd  Diederic  feveral  years  as  valet,  re- 
iblved  to  murder  both  the  brothers  for  the  lake   of  their  mo- 
ney :  he  went  in  the  night  time  into  Diederic's  chamber,  and 
ihot  his  matter  dead  while  afleep  ;  he  was  preparing  to  ferve 
Cornelius   in  the    fame    manner,    but   he  was   awake,  em- 
ployed, as  it  happened,  in  compofing  a  Latin  epigram.     On 
hearing  the  fhot  he  took   a  piftol,  which  lay  on  a  chair  by 
his  bed-fide,  and  feeing  the  murderer  advance  foftly  to   him, 
(it  was   moonlight)    he  fired  and  laid   him  fiat  on   the  floor. 
The  people  of  the  inn  got  up  on  the  noife,  and  delivered  the 
villain,  who  was  oangeroufiy    woundeJ,  into    the  hands    of 
juftice,  and  he  was  broken  on  the  wheel. 

Of  Hugo's  three  daughters,  Frances,  the  youngeft,  was  born 
in  October  1626,  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  mother's  preg- 
nancy, 
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nancy,  and  died  in  1628.  His  fecond  daughter,  Mary,  died 
at  Paris,  1635,  of  the  fatigue  and  cold  fne  received  in  her 
journey  to  that  city.  Cornelia  the  eldeft  furvived  her  father, 
and  married  John  Barthon,  vifcount  of  Mombas,  a  gentle- 
man of  Poitou,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  France  on 
incurring  the  difpleafure  of  Lewis  XIV.  He  went  to  Hol- 
land, from  whence  he  was  zlfo  forced  to  fly.  being  involved 
in  the  misfortunes  wherein  the  De  Witts  periftied  (s). 

Grotius's  younger  brother  William  has  been  often  mentioned 
in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir :  Hugo  had  the  diredion  of  his 
ftudies  (T).  He  went  to  France  in  1617,  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage. In  1629,  he  married  Alida  Grafwinkel.  In  1639, 
he  was  chofen  advocate  of  the  Eaft-India  company.  He  kept 
a  clofe  correfpondence  with  Hugo,  till  the  death  of  the  elder 
brother.  He  wrote  two  books  mentioned  below  (u).  Gro- 
tius  had  another  brother,  fecond  fon  to  his  father,  named 
Francis ;  he  died  young.  Grotius  wrote  a  poem  on  his  death, 
and  a  confolatory  piece  in  profe  and  verfe  to  his  father,  both 
in  thecolle&ion'of  his  poems.  Grotius  had  a  fifter,  a  lady 
of  fine  accomplishments ;  me  wrote  a  ufeful  book  on  Wi- 
dowhood, which  Hugo  fays  was  very  well  done  (w)  ;  the 
defign  of  it  was  not  to  condemn  fecond  marriages,  but  to 
(hew  that  it  is  more  becoming  for  a  woman  to  be  content 
with  one  hufband.  After  her  death,  it  was  propofed  to 
print  it  ;  and  Grotius,  to  make  it  more  confiderable,  turned 
into  Dutch,  three  traces  of  Tertullian,  one  of  St.  Am- 
brofe,  and  three  of  Jerome.  But  the  collection  was  not 
published. 

(s)  This    account     of     Grctius's     dated  at  Rotterdam,  September  zg, 
children  is  taken  chiefly  from  Grotius's     1614.. 

letters,  De  Witts  letters  and   nego-         (u)  Thefe  are,   i.  Vitse  jurifcon- 
tiations,  vol.  iv.  and  Wicquefort.  fultorum,  &c.  2.   De  principiis  juris 

(T)  See  a  letter  of  Grotius  to  him     naturalis  Enchiridion. 

(w)  Epift.  550. 

GROVE  (HENRY)  a  learned  divine  among  the  Englifh 
Prefbyterians,  was  defcended  both  by  his  father  and  mother 
from  families  remarkable  for  ftric-t  piety,  fincere  goodnefs, 
and  a  ftrong  attachment  to  Prefbyterian  principles,  the  Groves 
of  Wihfhire,  and  the  Rowes  of  Devonshire  ;  his  grandfather 
Grove  being  ejected  from  a  good  living  in  .Devonfhire  for 
nonconformity  by  the  famous  Bartholomew  a&  in  1662. 
His  fatherfuffered  much,  and  chearfuily,  in  the  fame  caufe  for 
lay  nonconformity  under  Charles  and  James  K,  The  eminent 
piety  of  Mr.  Rowe,  his  grand-father  by  the  mother's  fide,  may 

be 
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be  known  by  the  account  of  his  life  publiflied  by  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Gale.  His  father,  in  particular,  filled  a  life  of  eighty 
years  honourably,  and  ufefully,  and  died  univerfally  efteemed 
and  lamented,  on  account  of  his  uncommon  prudence  and 
temper,  unfpotted  integrity,  a  ftrid  yet  chearful  and  amiable 
piety,  and  a  generous  charity  'A). 

From  fuch  parents,  our  author,  who  was  born  at  Taunton 
in  Somerfetmire  January  -],  1083,  derived  an  excellent  na- 
tural difpofition  to  religion,  which  difcovered  itfelf  very  foon. 
He  was  naturally  very  modeft  and  benevolent,  and  had  a 
tfrongfenfeof  honour,  which  appeared  in  variety  of  inftances 
in  early  life.  The  quicknefs  of  his  parts  added  to  a  love  of 
literature  were  foon  viiible,  by  which  means  he  parted  throuah 
the  rudiments  of  grammar  much  fooner  than  ufual,  and  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  being  pofTefled  with  a  fufficient  ftock 
of  claflkal  literature  (B),  he  went  through  a  courfe  of 
academical  learning  under  the  reverend  Mr.  Matthew 
Warren  of  Taunron,  who  was  for  many  years  at  the  head 
of  a  flourifliin^  academy.  Here  he  read  Locke,  and  Le 
Clerc,  and  bifnop  Cumberland  on  the  law  of  nature.  Hav- 
ing finimed  his  courfe  of  philofophy  and  divinity  under  Mr. 
Warren,  he  removed  to  London,  and  fludied  fome  time  un- 
der the  reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  to  whom  he  was  nearly 
related.  At  this  time  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  feveral  perfons  of  merit,  and  particularly 
with  Dr.  Watts,  which  continued  till  his  death,  though  they 
differed  in  their  judgment  upon  feveral  points  warmly  con- 
troverted amon^r  divines. 

O 

After  two  years  fpent  under  Mr.  Rowe  in  London,  he  re- 
turned into  the  country,  and  being  now  two  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  began  to  preach  with  great  reputation.  An 
exact  judgment,  a  lively  and  beautiful  imagination,  a  warmth 
of  devotion,  and  a  rational  and  amiable  representation  of 
chriftianity,  made  his  fermons,  delivered  by  a  voice  which, 
though  not  ftrong,  was  fvveet  and  well  governed,  generally 
admired  :  there  appears  alfo  in  his  firft  difcourfes  a  larger 
ftock  of  well  digcfted  learning  than  could  be  expected  at  his 
age.  The  fpirit  of  devotion  which  prevailed  in  his  fermons, 
early  procured  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  Mrs.  Singer, 

(A)  Seethe  charafter  of  his  pa-  vourites  among  the  Latins  j  and  of 

rents  by  himfelf  under  his  article  in  the  Greeks  Zenophon,  Plato,  Epic- 

Biogr.  Brit.  Rem.  (A).  tetus,  and  Marcus  Antoninus.  Ho- 

»  Of  the  clafilcs,  Horace,  mer  he  did  not  relifli,  and  among  the 

Cicero,  Salluft,  Tacitus  were  his  fa-  Englifh  poets  Cowley  was  his, 

after- 
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afterwards  Mr?.  Rowe,  which  the  cxprefled  in  a  fine  manner 
in  an  Ode  on  death  addrefTed  to  Mr.  Grove. 

Soon  after  his  beginning  to  preach  he  married  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  three,  upon  the  death  of  his  tutor,  Mr  War- 
ren,  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  in  the  academy  at  Taunton 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  great  number  of  perfons  afTem- 
bled  for  that  purpofe.  The  province  firft  affigned  him,  was 
ethics,  and  pneumatology,  in  both  which  he  taught  himfelf 
as  well  as  his  fcholars.  At  his  firft  entrance,  hecompofed 
iyitems  in  each,  and  was  continually  improving;  and  his  im- 
provement by  this  means  in  the  firft  was  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantage to  him  as  a  preacher.  His  concern  in  the  academy 
obliging  him  to  a  refidence  at  Taunton,  he  preached  for 
eighteen  years  to  two  fmall  congregations  in  the  neiahbour- 
hood  ;  and  though  his  falary  from  both  was  lefs  than  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  and  he  had  a  growing  family,  he  went  through 
itchearfully.  b 

In  1708,  he  commenced  author,  by  a  piece  which  he  pub- 
lilned  entituled,  "  The  regulation  of  diverfions,"  drawn  up 
for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  ;  and  about  the  fame  time,  Dr 
bamuel  Clarke  publifhing  his  Difcourfe  on  the  Being  a-id  At- 
tributes of  God,  the  proof  therein  from  our  neceflary  ideas 
of  fpace  and  duration,  not  convincing  our  author,  he  wrct- 
to  the  doftor  for  information  and  fatisfaclion  upon  that  head. 
1 his  occafioned  their  exchanging  feveral  letters  on  thefe 
abltrufe  fubjecls,  and  after  fome  time,  notbeino-  able  to  con- 
vince each  other,  the  debate  was  dropped,  with  exp-effions 
of  great  mutual  efteem.  The  next  offering  of  note  which  our 
author  made  to  the  public,  was  feveral  papers  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Speftator  (c) ;  and  their  finding  a  place  inlhat 
celebrated  work,  is  a  fufficiem  proof  of  thJir  worth  In 
1718 ,  he  publifhed  his  «  EfTay  towards  a  demonftration  of 

the  foul  s  immortality;"  and  the  fame  year  he  was  feized 
w.th  a  fever  which  brought  his  life  into'  extreme  danger  - 
upon  his  recovery  he  compofed  the  noble  ode  fince  printed! 
andjuft  y  admired  for  the  eafy  harmony  of  the  numbers,  and 
the  exalted  piety  of  the  femiments.  In  reality,  his  con- 
tinual application  was  more  than  a  frame  naturally  tender 
was  able  to  go  through  without  being  weakened,  which  fub- 

(c)    Thefe  are  No.    583,    601,  Evidences  of  the  Chriftian    r-lieion 

6:6,  and  635.      The  laft  was  repub-  by     [ofeph      AddTon      Tin  ' 

lifted,  by   the  diredKon   of  Dr.  bib-  iLno.?  *''       7^9 

fon,  then  biftiop  of  London,  in    the 
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jecled  him  to  frequent  headaches,  and  fcarce  a  fpring  paficd 
without  a  fever. 

Though  his  great  modefty  and  love  of  retirement  kept  him 
pretty  much  out  of  the  way  of  public  notice,  yet  his  un- 
common worth  would  not  furTer  him  to  be  concealed.  When 
he  preached  occafionally  in  fome  of  the  more  confiderable 
congregations,  he  did  not  fail  of  gaining  numbers  of  ad- 
mirers, and  had  feveral  invitations  to  places  of  note,  as  Exe- 
ter, &c.  which  he  declined,  in  a  great  meafure  through  his 
ftrong  affection  to  quiet,  liberty,  and  independence.  But  this 
temper  appeared  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  by  the  averfion  which 
he  teftified  to  thofe  angry  difputes  upon  the  Trinity,  that  un- 
happily divided  the  Prefoyterians  about  the  year  1719,  when 
the  animofities  were  carried  fo  high  as  to  produce  excom- 
munications, &c.  The  contrary  moderation  of  the  church 
of  England,  upon  thefe  points,  was  much  fpoken  of  on  this 
occafion;  and  Mr.  Grove's  moderate  condu^,  which  drew 
on  him  the  cenfures  and  difpleafure  of  fome  of  his  own  per- 
fuafion,  was  fuch  as  might  have  befpoke  him  for  a  member 
of  the  eftabliftied  church.  The  rcafons  for  this  moderate 
conduct  are  mentioned  in  his  <4  Eilay  on  the  terms  of  chriftian 
6i  communion." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1725,  he  loft  his  partner  in 
the  academy,  the  Rev.  Mr.  James,  with  whom  he  Jived  in 
perfect  harmony,  and  to  whofe  character  he  did  juftice  in  a 
fermon  publiQjed  on  occafion  of  his  death.  Mr.  Grove  was 
now  obliged  to  take  the  fludcnts  in  divinity  under  his  direc- 
tion. The  duties  of  this  pofl  he  difcharged  with  the  greateft 
eafe,  having  made  all  his  other  ftudies  center  in  this  one  great 
point,  the  eftablifhing  and  illuftrating  the  principal  truths  and 
duties  of  religion,  and  giving  in  his  preaching  the  beft  man- 
ner of  recommending  thefe.  He  confined  himfclf  to  no 
fyftem  in  divinity,  directing  his  pupils  to  the  beft  writers  on 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  an  impartial  confederation 
of  the  chief  controverfies  therein.  He  likewife  fucceeded 
Mr.  James  in  his  paftoral  charge  at  Fulwood  near  Taunton, 
in  which  he  continued  till  his  death,  .and  engaged  his  nephew 
to  undertake  the  other  parts  of  Mr.  James's  work  as  a  tutor. 
During  this  period,  Mr.  Grove  had  feveral  invitations  from 
London  and  other  parts,  but  nothing  couid  prevail  upon  him 
to  quit  his  fettiement,  Thefe  invitations  are  fo  many  evi- 
dences of  his  extraordinary  merit,  efpecially  as  a  preacher,  of 
vvmch  the  following  is  a  remarkaWe  inftance.  In  1728,  he 
publifned  a  funeral  fermon  on  the  fear  of  death,  in  which  he 
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rented  the  fubjeft  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  a  perfon  of 
confiderabie  rank  in  the  learned  world  declared,  that  after 
reading  it,  he  could  have  laid  down  and  died  with  as  much 
readinefs  and  fatisfac~uon  as  he  had  ever  done  any  thing  in  his 
life. 

In  1730,  he  publifhed  cc  The  evidence  of  our  Saviour's 
*'  refurre£tion  confidered  ;"  and  the  fame  year  car^e  out 
<e  Some  thoughts  concerning  the  proof  of  a  future  II ate  from 
«6  reafon,"  in  anfwer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  dallet,  junior,  which 
drew  him  into  a  difpute  on  the  point  with  that  divine.  In  this 
controverfy,  he  was  thought  to  difparage  the  rieceflify  of  re- 
velation in  regard  to  that  proof  (D)  ;  and  in  1732,  he  printed 
ct  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  nature  and  deilgn  of  the  Lord's 
"  Supper  (E),"  where  he  fet  that  inftitution  in  the  ft  me  light 
with  a  treatife  on  the  fame  fubjecl:  by  bifhop  Hoadiey.  In 
1734,  he  published,  without  his  name,  '-  Wifdom  the  fir  ft 
"  fpring  of  action  in  the  Deity,"  which  was  animadverted  on, 
as  to  fomc  particulars,  by  Mr.  Balguy,  who,  however,  al- 
lowed the  difcourfe  in  general  abounded  in  foiid  remarks  and 

C* 

found  reafonings.  In  1736,  he  publifhed  a  '*  Difcourfe  on 
46  faving  Faith  ;"  and  the  fame  year  he  met  with  an  afHidion 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  {hewing  the  ilrength  of 
his  Chriftlah  patience  and  pious  resignation  ;  this  was  the  death 
of  his  wife:  from  which  time  he  feemed  to  think  his  own 
was  not  far  off,  as  appears  from  a  fermon  preached  loon  after, 
wherein  there  are  feveral  reflections  which  feemed  dejflgned 
to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  expectation  of  a  fpeedy  departure 
out  of  the  body,  and  his  friends  to  their  lofs  in  his  death. 

And  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  this,  providence  called 
him  to  the  trial  ;  for  having  preached  on  Sunday,  February 
19,  1737-?,  and  both  in  his  prayers  and  fermo  <s  had  an  un- 
common flow  of  fpirits,  which  he  faid  he  could  hardly  govern, 
and  which,  attended  with  a  pain  in  his  head,  made  him  ap- 
prehend an  approaching  fever,  he  was  violently  feized  at 
night,  and  the  fever  increafing,  in  fpite  of  all  means  ufed  to 
abate  it,  or  bring  it  to  an  •intermiiaon,  he  died  the  ninth 
day,  February  27,  about  feven  in  the  morning.  The  dif- 
order  in  a  great  decree  affecting  his  head,  unfitted  him  for 
thinking  or  (peaking  much,  yet  left  him  the  ufe  of  his  rea- 
fon, till  the  day  before  he  died,  and  in  a  capacity  of  con- 

(n)  To  fatisfy  thefe  cenfur.  rs/ he     "  reafonablenefs  of  it,"' 
published  without  his  name,  in  1732,         (£}   In  the  f£cond  edition,  he  ad- 
<{  Some  queries  offered   to    the  con-     ded  "  Some  devotional  excrcifts   re- 
"  fideration  of  thofe   -vho   think  it     <£  latins  to  the  Lord's  flipper." 
;  an  injury    to  religion  to  (hew  the 
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dueling  life  as  he  had  always  lived,  with  a  modeft  greatneS 
arid  a  ferene  compofure  of  mind. 

His  friends  ereded  a  handfome  monument  over  his  grave, 
on  which  is  a  Latin  infcription  compofed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ward,  rhetoric  profeflbr  at  Grefliam -college,  who  hath  alfo 
obliged  the  world  with  an  Englifh  verfion  of  it  (F). 

Befides  the  feveral  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Grove 
publiihed  a  great  many  fermons  upon  feveral  occafions,  and 
on  variety  of  fubjecls,  and  Ibme  charges-  delivered  by  him 
upon  particular  occafions,  and  alfo  a  volume  of  "  Mifcel- 
"  lanies  in  profe  and  verfe,"  After  his  death  came  out  by 
fubfcription  his  "  Pofthumous  Works"  in  1740,  in  4  vols. 
8vo.  with  the  names  of  near  feven  hundred  fubfcribers  of  all 
ranks,  not  only  of  the  principal  gentlemen  and  minifters  in 
the  Prefbyterian  intereft,  bat  fome  of  the  beft  judges  of  merit 
in  the  eftablifhed  church. 

Mr.  Grove  had    thirteen  children    by    his   wife,    five  of 

whom  furvived   him ;     the  death   of    feveral  of    them,    on 

account    of  the    fenfibiiity  of    his  temper,    and   the    preva- 

lency    of    the    fofter   afiecTions     in    his    conftitution,    gave 

him  opportunities  for  manifesting   great    degrees    of  a  pious 

refignation  to   God.     He   defcribes  the  workings  of  his  own 

heart   on   thcfe  occafions,    in   the  fermon  entituled,  "  The 

"  mourning  parent,"  compofed  upon   the  death    of  a  very 

promifing  child,    and    printed   in    the   firft    volume    of   his 

Pofthumous  Works  ;    to  which  volume   is  prefixed  "  The 

"  life  and  character  of  the  author,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Amory. 

Where  that  writer  obferves,  among  other  things,  that  all  who 

knew  Mr.  Grove    will    concur,   that   he  had  "an  uncommon 

degree  of  judgment  quick  and  folid,  together  with  what  does 

not  often  attend   it,  an  imagination  itrong  and  beautiful,  yet 

always  under  government.     That  thus  he  was  not  only  qua- 

lifivd    to  think  clearly  and  juftly,   but    to  rcprefent  truth   and 

virtue  in  a   moft   engaging  light,  and  to   be  a  good  judge  in 

•works  of  imagination  and  polite  literature,  as  well  as  of  rea- 

fon  and  argument ;   and  in   thefe  latter,  he  hdd  a  right  to  be 

ranked    amongft  the   moft  difcerning.     His   moral  fcnfe  was 

delicate  ;   his  piety  as  modeft  and   unaffefted,  as  it  was  warm 

and  elevated.     His  benevolence  was  warm,  active,  and  con- 

flant,  and  he  was  perfectly  free  from  all  artifice  and  difiimu- 

latton.     He  could  converfe  with  the  great  without  meannefs, 

(F)   It  is  too   long  to  be  inferred  may  fee  a   copy  of  both   Latin    and 

here  ;  and  befides,  the  fubftance  of  it  Englifli,    in    Biogr.     Biit.    Vol.   iv. 

ha    been  interwoven  in  the  courfe  of  p.  244.9,   Rem.  F, 
tin,    memoir.     The  curious   reader 

with 
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v;ith  a  refpe&ful  freedom,  and  an  eafy  complaifance  ;  was 
obliging  in  his  behaviour  to  aJl  ;  he  enlivened  converfation 
v/ith  a  good  natured  wit,  and  enriched  it  by  a  fuperior  know- 
ledge of  books  and  men.  His  talte  for  the  nobler  pleafures 
of  knowledge,  devotion,  and  goodnefs,  made  it  very  eafy  for 
him  to  obferve  the  ftri&eft  rules  of  temperance  with  regard 
to  bodily  pleafures,  as  his  firm  faith  in  the  divine  providence 
made  it  eafy  to  defpife  the  wealth  and  (hew  of  the  world. 
Though  his  family  was  growing,  and  his  income,  both  as  a 
tutor  and  a  mimfter,  inefficient  to  fupport  it  without  break- 
ing into  his  paternal  eftate,  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  refufe 
any  call  of  charity,  and  was  bountiful  far  beyond  his  for- 
tune. And  though  his  uncommon  merit,  and  the  reputation 
it  had  gained  him,  would  have  given  him  a  fair  profpecl  of 
making  his  fortune  in  the  church,  would  he  have  conformed 
to  the  eftablifhment,  yet  he  could  never  turn  his  thoughts 
that  way.  As  a  divine,  he  was  for  a  Scripture  creed  ;  and  as  a 
tutor,  he  was  for  free  philofophy.  As  much  as  headmired  Locke 
and  Newton,  he  fubmitted  implicitly  to  neither  :  nullius  ad- 
di6tus  jurare  in  verba  magiftri.  His  great  concern  with  his 
pupils  was  to  infpire  and  cherUh  in  them  a  prevailing  love 
of  truth,  virtue.,  liberty,  and  genuine  religion.,  without  vio- 
lent attachments  or  prejudices  .in  favour  of  any  party  of 
chriftians  j  and  his  reputation  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  his  uncommon  abilities,  learning  and  probity,  The  life 
was  fo  great,  that  fever al  gentlemen  of  the  eftablifhment  chofe*^  charac- 

O  C1  -    »  f 

to  place  their  fons  under  his  care  j   and   the  many  perfons  of^J^ 
diftinguifhed  merit  in  the  learned   profeffions,  but  chiefly  mflxz<]  t'0  ^ 
divinity,  who    were  formed   under   him,    will    be    a  lading  Poflhumous 
proof  of  his  great  abilities  and  fidelity  as  a  tutor.  works. 

GRUTER  (JAMES  or  JOHN),  a  celebrated  philolo- 
ger  in  the  XVI.  century,  was  barn  December  3,  1560, 
in  the  city  of  Antwerp  in  Brabant.  He  was  the  fon  of  John 
Walter  Gruter,  bur  go -matter  of  Antwerp  j  and  being  one 
of  thofe  who  finned  the  famous  petition  to  the  dutchefs  of 

CD 

Parma,   then  governefs   of  the  Netherlands,  which  crave  rife 

i  O  v— 

to  the  word  Gueux  [Beggars],  was  proscribed  his  country. 
He  crofied  the  fea  to  Norwich  in  England,  taking  his  wife 
(who  was  an  Englilh  woman)  and  his  family  along  with 
him.  Young  Gruter  was  then  but  an  infant,  being  bom 
at  Antwerp  1560.  He  had  the  peculiar  felicity,  like  Cicero, 
of  imbibing  the  elements  of  learning  from  his  mother,  Cathe- 
rine Tifhem,  who,  befides  French,  'Italian,  and  Engliih,  was 
complete  miftrefs  of  Latin  ;  and  fo  well  frilled  in  Greek, 

O  3  that 
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that  (he  could  read  Galen  in  the  original,  which,  as  my  au- 
thor fays,  is  more  than  one  phyfician  in  a  thoufand  can 
do  (A).  The  family,  being  perfecuted  on  account  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion,  found  an  afylum  in  England,  where  they 
refided  feveral  years,  and  at  a  proper  age  fent  their  fon  to 
comple  't  his  education  at  Cambridge.  His  parents,  after  ibme 
time,  repailing  the  fea  to  Middleburg,  the  fon  followed  them 
to  Holland  ;  and  going  to  Leyden,  ftudied  the  civil  law,  and 
took  his  do&cr's  degree  there  in  that  faculty  -,  but  apply- 
ing himfe'f  a:  the  fame  time  to  polite  literature,  he  became 
an  ear'y  author  in  that  way,  as  appears  by  fome'Latin  verfes 
\vhich  he  published  under  the  title  of  Ocelli,  at  twenty  years 
cf  s.te.- 

fter  taking  his  deg'ree^  he  \vent  to  Antwerp,  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  hud  re'.urned  thither  as  foon  as  the  States  had  pof- 
fcfTc-d  the^  .  of  i;  ,  :nd  beir.s:  much  refpecled  by  them,  he 
had  procured  an  exenrjtion  from  all  offices,  which  he  enjoy- 
ed till  the  city  was  thr  .d  with  a  fiege  by  the  duke  of 
Parma  in  •  -8  •;,  when  he  was  not  on'y  appointed  captain  of 
IV;  s  ,  t  or  ward,  but  alfo  one  of  the  four  intendants  of 
th:j  picv.iiohs.  It  was  about  this  time,  that  our  author  came 
t  >  Antwerp,  but  his  father  not  being  willing  he  fhould  ftay 
in -a  place  of  fo  much  danger,  lent  him  to  France,  where  he 
refided  fome  years,  and  then  vifited  other  countries  ;  but  the 
particular  rout  and  cireurnftimces  of  his  travels  afterwards  are 
not  known,  only 'tis  certain  that  he  read  public  lectures  upon 
the  daffies  at  Roftock,  particularly  on  Suetonius.  He  was  in 
Pruflia,  when  Chriftian,  duke  of  Saxony,  offered  him  the 
chair  of  hificry  profeiYor  in  the  untve-hty  of  Wittemburg. 

He  enjoyed  this  place  but  a  few  months,  for  upon  the 
death  of  that  prince,  his  fucceflbrs  defiring  the  profeflbrs  to 
fubicribe  the  act  of  concord,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their 
places ;  Gruter  chofc  rather  to  refign  than  fubfcribe  any  con- 
fe'ffioii  of  f^iih"  againfl  his  conference.  He  was  treated  v/ith 
particular  feverity  on  this  occaiion  ;  for  though  two  others 
were  deprive  J  on  the  fame  account,  yet  half  a  year's  falary  was 
allowed  them  by  way  of  gratification,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  thofe  countries,  with  regard  to  fuch  perfons  as  are  dif- 
churgcd  honourably  :  whereas  this  prefent  was  fb  far  from 
being:  made  to  Gruter,  th^t  they  did  not  defray  even  fo  much 

O  ^  / 

as  the   expences   of  his  journey.      The  truth    is,  he  was  the 
worit  courtier  in  the  we  rid,  thought  of  nothing;  but  his  books, 

^  O  O  J 

(A)  Tarn   afraid,  fays   Mr.    Baj.le,     logue;    of  learned   wcrnen,  have  o- 
tbat  thofe  who    have  given  us  cat's-     n;i:tcd  Cathsrire  Tilhtm  tco  often. 

and 
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and  did  not  lofe  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  protec- 
tion of  favourites  by  fubmiflions  and  cringing  vifits ;  and  he 
judged  that,  all  things  confidered,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  that  prefent,  than  to 
trifle  away  his  time  in  tedious  follicitations. 

We  do  not  know  certainly  whither  he  directed  his  fteps 
next ;  only  we  are  told,  that  being  at  Padua  at  the  time  of 
Riccoboni's  death,  that  profeffor's  place  was  offered  to  him, 
together  with  liberty  of  confcience  :  the  falary  too  was 
very  confiderable,  but  he  refufed  all  thefe  advantages.  He 
was  apprehenfive  that  fo  profitable  and  honourable  an  employ 
would  expofe  him  to  the  attacks  of  envy,  and  he  would  not 
fubmit  to  the  bare  exercifeof  his  religion  in  private.  He  was 
much  better  pleafed  with  his  invitation  to  Heidelberg,  where 
he  filled  the  profeffbr's  chair  with  great  reputation  for  many 
years ;  and  in  1602,  had  the  direction  of  that  famous  library 
which  was  afterwards  carried  to  Rome. 

This  employ  fuited  his  genius  ;  and  foon  after  he  publifbed 
the  moft  ufeful  of  his  works,  his  large  collection  of  infcrip- 
tions  (E),  which  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Rodolphus  If. 
who  beftowed  great  encomiums  upon  it,   and  gave  Gruter  the 
choice  of  his  own  reward.     He  anfvvered  that  he  would  leave 
it  to  the  emperor's  wifciom   and    difcretion,  only   begged  it 
might  not  be  pecuniary.     In  the  fame  temper,  upon  hearing 
there  was  a  dcfign   to  give  him  a  coat  of  arms,  in  order  to 
raife  the  dignity   of  his   extraction,  he   declared,  that  fo  far 
from  deierving  a   new  coat  of  arms,  he  was  too  much  bur- 
thened  with  thofe3  which  had  devolved  to  him  from  his  an- 
cefcors.     His  imperial  majefty  was  then  deiired  to  grant  hini 
a  general  licence   for  all   the  books  of  his  own   publiihlng. 
The  emperor  not  only  coiifented  to  it,  but  alfo  granted  him 
a  privilege   of  licenfing  others.      His  imperial   majefly    in- 
tended to  create  him  a  count  of  the  facred  palace ;  and  the 
affair  was  carried  fo  far,  that  the  patent    was  drawn  and  ap- 
proved by  the  imperial  council,  and  brought  back  to  the  em- 
peror to  be  ratified  by  his  fign  manual ;  but  he   happening  to 
die  in  the  interim,  it  was  left  without  the  fignature,  and  fo 
the  affair  came  to  nothing  (c).     Neverthelefs  Gruter  be/low- 
ed the  fame  encomiums  on   the  good  emperor,  as  if  it  had 

(B)  It  was  firft  published  in' 1 60  T,  (c)  This   affair   rnuft  have  been 

but  this  edition  is  infinitely  exceeded  long  delayed,  fmce   the  emperor  did 

.by  that  which   Grasvius  printed    at  not  die  till  the  23d  of  January  i  612, 

Amfterdam  in  1707,  in  4  vol.  folio,  eleven'  years  after   the    publication 

•which  is  a  mofi  fplendid  edition  in  of  G  ruler's  work, 
all-reijpe&s. 

O  4  feee-ia 
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been  compleated.  And  in  the  mean  time,  his  privilege  of 
licencing  books  was  of  confiderable  advantage  to  him,  fince 
he  publiflied  an  incredible  number,  being  one  of  the  moft 
laborious  writers  of  his  age  (D).  This  talk  he  was  the  better 
enabled  to  execute  by  the  help  of  his  library,  which  was 
large  and  very  curious,  having  cofl  him  no  lefs  than  twelve 
thoufand  crowns  in  gold. 

In  Ihort.  boo'^s  and  ftudy  entirely  engrafted  his  affections. 
Imagine  then,  how  deep  his  affliction  mud  be  when  it  was 
deftroyed  and  plundered  together  with  the  city  of  Heidelberg 
in  1622.  Ofwald  Smendius,  his  fon-in-law,  endeavoured  to 
fave  it,  but  in  vain.  For  this  purpofe,  he  wrote  t®  one  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  troops ;  but  the  wild 
licentioufnefs  of  the  foldiers  could  not  be  retrained.  After- 
\va:ds  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  favv  the  havock  that  had 
been  made  at  his  father's  houfe  ;  lie  then  tried  to  fave  at  leaft 
\vhat  Gruter's  amanuenfis  had  lodged  in  the  elector's  library, 
and  brought  the  Pope's  commifiion  to  give  him  leave  to  re- 
move them  He  received  for  anfwer,  that  as  to  the  MSS. 
the  Pope  had  ordered  them  all  to  be  fought  for  carefully,  and 
carried  to  Rome  ;  but  as  to  the  printed  books,  leave  would 
be  given  to  rellore  them  to  Gruter,  provided  it  was  approved 
by  Tilly  under  his  hand.  However,  this  pretended  favour 
proved  of  no  effect,  becaufe  Tilly  could  not  be  fpoke  with. 

Gruter  had  left  Heidelberg  before  it  was  taken,  and  retired 
to  his  fon  in-law's  at  Bretten,  from  whence  he  went  to  Tu- 
bino-en,  where  he  ftaid  fame  time.  He  made  feveral  removes 

D          * 

afterwards,  and  received  invitations  to  read  lectures  at  feveral 
places,  particularly  one  from  Denmark  to  enter  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  condable  d'Efdiguieres.  The  curator ..  alfo  of  the 
univeifity  of  Franecker  offered  him  the  profefTorfhip  of  hif- 
tory  in  1624  ;  but  when  the  affairs  of  the  Palatinate  were  a 
little  fettled,  he  returned  to  Bretten  j  where,  however,  he 
found  himfelf  very  much  teazed  by  fome  young  jefuits,  who 
were  mightily  for  dilputing.  The  firft  time  he  anfwered 
them  with  great  mildnefs,  and  fet  them  right  with  regard  to 
fomepafiages  in  St.  Aullin,  which  they  had  mifquoted;  but 

(D)  There  is  hardly  any  Greek  or  fomuch    that  he  diftinguifhed    each 

Latin   author    among    the   ancients,  year,  and  almoft  each  month,  of  his 

•which  he  did  not  either  actually  il-  life,    by  the   treatifes  he    publiflied. 

lultrate  with   notes    and  commenta-  He  ufed  to  ftudy  all  day,  and  a  great 

ries,  or  could  have  done  it :   no  man  part  of  the  night,  and  always  ftand- 

ever    revifed    or    reftored  a   greater  ing.      A  compleat  catalogue  of  his 

number  of  ancient  monuments,  in-  works  may  ba  feen  in  Niceron. 

when 
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when  truy  renewed  the  attack,  he  began  to  be  angry, 
called  them  a  parcel  of  prefumptuous  young  fellows,  and  told 
them  how  civilly  he  was  treated  by  Andrew  Schottus  and 
James  Sirmond.  In  reality,  Gruter  never  loved  controverfy, 
efpecially  upon  religious  fubjects.  Nor  indeed  was  it  the  bu- 
finefs  of  a  critic  of  his  fame  to  difpute  about  controverted 
points  with  young  jefuits  juft  come  frefh  plumed  with  the 
fubtleties  of  the  fchools ;  and  he  found  no  other  way  of  gett- 
ing rid  of  their  importunities,  than  to  go  and  live  at  a  diftance 
from  them  ;  he  retired  therefore  to  a  country-houfe  which  he 
purchafed  near  Heidelberg,  where  he  ufed  to  make  vifits  oc- 
cafionaliy. 

He  came  from  one  of  thefe  on  September  10,  1627  ;  and 
going  to  Bernhelden,  a  country  feat  belonging  to  his  fon-in- 
law  Smendius,  about  a  league's  diftance  from  Heidelberg,  he 
fell  lick  the  fame  day,  and  expired  there  ten  days  afterwards. 
Kis  corps  was  carried  to  Heidelberg,  and  interred  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's church  there.  When  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death, 
news  came  that  he  was  nominated  to  the  lecture  of  hiftory, 
and  the  Greek  tongue,  in  Groningen. 

With   refpecr.  to  his  character :    we   find    Mr.   Bayle  of 
opinion,    that   he    was    not    a    man  of    vaft  genius.      If 
that   be  granted,    yet   he   is    an  exemplary    inftance    how- 
much  the  want  of  it  is  made  good  by  induftry ;  fince  the 
fame    writer   allows  that  his  extraordinary    application,  his 
boundlefs  defire  to  inform  his  mind  with  a  numberlefs  mul- 
titude of  particulars,  and  the  prodigious  induftry  he  employed 
in  making  collections,  gained  hirn  an  universality  which  na- 
ture had   denied   him.     In  his    morals   he  pofTeited  one  qua- 
lity which  is  rarely  to  be   met  with,  I  mean  a  difregard  for 
wealth  :  he  did  not  feek  to  enlarge  his  fortune,  befrowed  alms 
with  a  very  liberal  hand,  and  frequently  lent  money,  with- 
out making  much  enquiry  whether  the   borrower  would  be 
able  to  pay  him.     Nay,  though  he  had  been  cheated  on  thefe, 
occafions,    he  neverthelefs   would  lend   with  great  pleafure, 
and  thought  it  a  happincfs  that  he  was  not  a  woman,  for 
then,  would   he  fay  jokingly,  I  could  have  denied    no-body. 
Neither  the  ingratitude  nor  improbity  of  fome  of  his  debtors 
made  him  more  aware  of  others,   and  require  from  ihem  a 
bond  or  other  fecurity.     This  ufual  form  of  proceeding,  he 
even  neglected,  when  he  was  to  engage  in  contracts  of  much 
greater   moment ;  as    when  he  paid    his  daughters   marriage 
portions;  imagining  there   was  no  occafion  for  deeds,   wit- 
j  figning  and  fealing  between  father  and  fon-in-law. 

He 
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He  was  married  four  times,  and  had  iiTue  ;  but  what  num- 
ber, or  of  what  gender  is  not  known.  He  furvived  all  his 
wives,  one  of  whom  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  the  top  of  the 
houfe.  Mr.  Bayle  thinks  he  did  not  grieve  for  this  difafter 
in  the  manner  it  deferved.  He  infers  that  cenfure  from  the 
following  account  of  his  behaviour  under  it.  He  was  indeed, 
fays  the  author  of  this  account,  greatly  afflicted  for  the  death 
of  his  wife,  as  well  for  the  particular  circumftance  of  it, 
and  his  fudden  widowhood  ;  but  though  he  loft  his  wife,  he 
yet  was  not  loft  as  to  himfelf,  nor  did  he  difcover  that  ufual 
impatience,  which,  when  it  cannot  remedy  its  own  evils,  is  apt 
to  quarrel  with  Heaven.  Here  no  more  isexpreiTed  than  not 

viz  Vena-  filing  into  an  immoderate  and  unmanly  degree  of  forrow. 

tor  in  Pane- But  Mr.  Bayle  obferves,  they  are  the  words  of  a  panegyrift,. 

gyricum       xvno    therefore   probably  did  not  reveal  all  he  knew  on  that 
?    heac5<       However  that   be,  'tis  certain   Gruter   made  a  very 
good  ufe  of  the  misfortunes  he  met  with  in   the  latter  part  of 
his    life,    as    appears    by  the   moral    reflections  he   publifh- 
ed  (E). 

He  had  one  quality,  the  want  of  which  is  a  foul  blot  in 
the  character  of  many  of  the  learned.  His  curiofity,  though 
exceedingly  great,  yet  was  directed  folely  to  the  objects 
of  erudition.  He  was  free  from  that  impertinence  which  is 
too  frequently  feen  in  fcholars,  who  go  in  queft  of  town 
news,  and  idle  rumours  forged  purpofely  to  prejudice  the  cha- 
radlers  of  harmlcfs  and  innocent  perfons,  and  like  impetuous 
blafb  and  whirlwinds  lay  open  and  uncover  not  only  men's 
garments,  but  alfo  the  walls  of  their  houfes  and  moft  fecret 
actions ;  nor  can  they  go  to  deep,  till  they  have  heard  all  the 
fly ini  ftories  about  the  town. 

He  never  approved  the  controverfies  about  religion,  which 
wsre  carried  on  with  great  heat  in  his  time ;  and  upon  this 
account  every  party,  Romanifts,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinifts 
by  turns,  claimed  him  as  their  own  ;  and  as  he  {hewed  a  very 
different  temper  in  regard  to  points  of  literature,  where  his 
heat  tranfported  him  to  the  ufe  of  very  abufive  terms  againft 
his  opponents,  one  of  thefe,  Philip  Pareus  (F),  charged  him 
with  having  a  greater  efteem  for  one  fentence  of  Apuleius  or 
P^tronius  than  for  a41  the  precepts  of  Jefus  Chrift.  It  can- 

(E)  Intituled  Bibliotheca  Exulum,  various    readings  upon   Seneca   the 
<fcc.   Argent.  T  624,  izmo.  and  1625,  phijofopher,   againft     which    Gruter 
Svo.  at  Francf.  publirtied   Conftrmatio     fufpicionum 

(F)  See  his  article  in  this  work,  extraordinar.    contra  Dion,  Godo/r. 
His     other    opponent    was    Denys  Francof.   1591,  8vo. 
Gothofred,  who  difputed  feme  cf  his 

not 
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not  be  denied  that  Gruter  brought  it  on  himfelf]  but  the  ac- 
cufation  of  atheifrn  was  an  unpardonable  outrage.  We  have, 
feen  him  for  confcience  fake  refufe  to  fubfcribe  a  formulary 
when  his  refufal  loft  him  his  employment,  and  rejecting  the 
offer  of  a  profefior's  chair  at  Padua,  becaufe  he  could  not ex- 
ercife  his  religion  publickly  there.  Nay  this  pretended  atheiil 
made  the  following  anfwer  to  thofe  who  allured  him,  that  he 
muft  change  his  religion  or  leave  the  country.  tc  I  will 
61  fooner,  fays  he,  do  the  latter  than  the  former.  In  cafe!lay1e< 

•        i         r         i  i          ...          T       ...         r  Niceron. 

"  I  am  not  permitted  to  tpend  my  days  in  cities,  1  will  pals 
"  them  in  the  fields  or  groves.  The  Almighty  will  then 
<e  provide  for  me  fome  herbs  or  roots  to  fupport  me  during 
"  the  few  years  I  have  to  live." 

GRYN^US  (SIMON)  a  mod  able  and  learned  man, 
was  the  fon  of  a  peafant  of  Suabia,  and  born  at  Veringen  in 
the  county   of  Hohenzollern  in  the  year  1493.      He  purfued  MekLior 
his  ftudies  in  Pfortfheim  at  the  fame  time  with  Melancthon,  Adarn>  &c« 
which  gave  rife  to  a  friendfhip  between  them  of  long  con- 
tinuance.    He  continued  them   at  Vienna,  and  there  taking 
the  degree  of  mailer  in  philofophy,  was    appointed    Greek 
profeflbr.     Having  embraced  the  proteftant  religion,  he  was 
thereby  expofed  to  many  dangers  ;  and  particularly  in  Baden, 
where  he    was  fome  years    rector   of  the  fchool.     He  was 
thrown  into  prifon  at  the  inftigation  of  the  friars ;  but  at  the 
follicitation  of  the   nobles  of  Hungary,  he  was  fet  at  liberty,, 
and  retired  to  Witiernberg,  where  he  had   a  conference  with 
Luther  and  Melancthon.     Being  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  was   invited  to  Heidelberg,  to  be  Greek  profeffor  in 
that  city  in    1523.     He  exercifed  this   employment  till  the 
year    1529,   when  he  was  invited  to  Bafil  to   teach  publicly 
in  that  city.     In  1531,  he  took  a  journey  into  England,  and 
carried  with   him  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Erafmus  to 
W7illiam    Montjoy,  dated   Friburg/  March  the    i'8th    1531.^1-3101. 
After  defiring  Montjoy  toafiift  Grynaeusas  much  as  he  could, ,j^l!J'633' 
in  (hewing  him  libraries,  and  introducing  him  to  learned  men," 
Erafmus  adds  :    Eft  homo  Latine  Graeceque  ad  uriguem  doc- 
tus,  in   phiiofophia  h  mathematicis  difciplinis  diligenter  ver- 
fatus,  nullo  fuperciiio,  pudore  pehe  immodico.     Pertraxit  ho- 
mineni  iuuc  Britannia  vifend^s  cupiditas,  fed  prxcipue  Bib- 
liothecarurn   veftrarum    amor.      Rediturus.  eft    ad    nos,  &c. 
That  is,  ««  He   is   a  man    perfectly  (killed  in   the  Latin  and 
a  Greek  tongues,  a  good  philofopher  and  mathematician,   no 
t;   ways  proud,  but  modeft  almoft  to  a  faulc.     A  dcfirs  of  fee- 

6i  ing   En-la:id,    and  efpecially   your  librurif?,  hue    brought 

t<   u .  •-.> 
ii> iij 
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c<  him  thither :  after  which  he  will  return  into  his  own  coun- 
"  try."  Erafmus  recommended  him  alfo  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Sir  Thomas  More,  from  whom  he  received  the  higheft 
civilities.  In  the  year  1534,  he  was  employed,  in  conjun&ion 
with  other  perfons,  to  reform  the  church  and  fchool  of  Tu- 
bingen. He  returned  to  Bafil  in  1536,  and  in  1540  was  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  the  conferences  of  Worms  with  Melancthon, 
Capito,  Bucer,  Calvin,  &c.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Ba- 
iil  on  the  iftof  Auguft  in  1541. 

He  did  great  fervice  to  the  common-wealth  of  learning, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  the  editions  of  feveral  ancient 
authors.  He  was  the  firft  who  publifhed  the  Almageft  of 
Ptolemy  in  Greek,  which  he  did  at  Bafil  in  1538,  and  added 
a  preface  concerning  the  ufe  of  that  author's  doctrine.  He 
alfo  publifhed  a  Greek  Euclid  with  a  preface  in  1533,  and 
Plato's  works  with  fome  commentaries  of  Proclus  in  1534. 
He  corrected  in  fome  places  Marcilius  Ficinus's  Latin  verfion 
of  Plato:  yet  it  fhould  feem,  as  if  he  did  not  excel  as  a 
claris in-  tranflator,  forHuetius  calls  him  "  verbofe,  and  more  like  a 
"  paraphraft."  His  edition  of  Plato  was  addrefled  to  John 
More,  the  chancellor's  fon,  as  a  teftimony  of  gratitude  for 
favours  received  from  the  father ;  and  as  the  following  paf- 
fage  in  the  dedication  (hews  Sir  Thomas,  as  well  as  Grynaeus, 
in  a  very  amiable  light,  we  think  it  not  amifs  to  infert  it  here. 
It  is,  you  know,  three  years,  fmce  arriving  in  England, 
and  being  recommended  moft  aufpicioufly  by  my  friend 
ct  Erafmus  to  your  houfe,  the  facred  feat  of  the  Mufes,  I 
*'  was  there  received  with  great  kindnefs,  was  entertained 
*c  with  greater,  was  flifmifled  with  the  greateft  of  all.  For 
"  that  great  and  excellent  man  your  father,  fo  eminent  for 
"  his  high  rank  and  noble  talents,  not  only  allowed  to  me, 
**  a  private  and  obfcure  perfon,  (fuc'h  was  his  love  of  lite- 
"  rature)  the  honour  of  converfing  with  him  in  the  midft  of 
*'  many  public  and  private  affairs,  gave  me  a  place  at  his 
"  tablie,  though  he  was  the  qreateft  man  in  England,  took 

**  o  ^?  o 

"  me  with  him  when  he  went  to  court  or  returned  from  it, 
u  and  had  me  ever  by  his  fide,  but  alfo  with  the  utmoft  gen- 
"  tlenefs  and  candour  enquired,  in  what  particulars  my  re- 
"  ligious  principles  were  different  from  his  5  and  though 
he  found  them  to  vary  greatly,  yet  he  was  fo  kind  as  to 
afBft  me  in  every  refpec*r,  and  even  to  defray  all  my  expen- 
ces.  He  Jikewife  fent  me  to  Oxford  with  one  Mr.  Harris,  a 
learned  young  gentleman,  and  recommended  me  fo  power- 
Grynzi  "  fully  to  the  univerfitv,  that  at  the  fight  of  his  letters  all  the 
cpiii.  ad  cc  libraries  were  open  to  me,  and  I  was  admitted  to  the  moil 
eonisoper."  u  intimate  familiarity  with  the  iludents." 
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He  had  a  fon,  Samuel  Grynasus,  born  at  Bafil  in  1539; 
who  was  made  profeiTor  of  eloquence  there  at  the  age  of 
twenty  five,  and  afterwards  of  civil  law  ;  and  who  died 
there  in  April  1599.  He  had  alfo  a  nephew,  Thomas  Gry- 
n^us,  who  was  born  at  Veringen  in  1512  ;  ftudied  under 
him  at  Heidelberg  and  Bsifil,  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues  eleven  years  in  the  city  of  Bern  :  after  which  a  love 
of  tranquility,  and  an  averfion  to  difputes,  made  him  leave 
that  place,  and  retire  to  Bafil,  where  he  was  made  a  pro- 
feflbr in  1547,  and  died  in  1564.  He  left  four  fons,  Theo- 
philus,  Simon,  John  James,  and  Tobias*  who  were  after-  Jy^f 
wards  all  famous  for  their  learning, 

GRYPHIUS  (SEBASTIAN),  a  moft  excellent  and  ce- 
lebrated printer,  of  Lyons  in  France,  was  a  German,  and 
born  at  Suabia  near  Augfburg  in  the  year  1493.  He  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  profeflion  with  fo  much  honour,  that 
he  was  publicly  applauded  for  it  by  feveral  very  learned  men. 
Conradus  Gefner  has  even  dedicated  one  of  his  books,  namely, 
the  twelfth  of  his  pande6ls,  to  him  ;  and  takes  occafion  to 
beftow  the  following  praifes  on  him.  "  You,  moft  humane 
*'  Gryphius,  who  are  far  from  meriting  the  lafl  place  among 
<c  .the  excellent  printers  of  this  age,  came  firft  into  my  mind: 
"  and  efpecially  on  this  account,  becaufe  you  have  not  only 
*'  gained  greater  fame,  than  any  foreigner  in  France,  by  a 
*;  vaft  number  of  mod  excellent  works,  printed  with  the 
"  greateft  beauty  and  accuracy,  but  becaufe,  though  a  Ger- 
"  man,  you  feem  to  be  a  country-man,  by  your  coming;  to 
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"  to  refide  among  us."     Baillet  fays,  that  Julius  Csefar  ^ca-^essSavan^ 
liger  dedicated  alfo  to  him  his  work,  De  caufis  linguae  La- torn.  i. 
tinae:   but  he  is   miftaken.     Scaliger  wrote  a  kind  letter  to 
Gryphius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Quintilian  wrote  to  Try-Menage, 
pho,  a  bookfeller,  which  is  indeed  printed  at  the  head  of  theg".^t 
work:  but  the  dedication   is   to   Silvius  Csefar  Scaliger,  histom.  j'p. 
eldeft  fon,  to  whom  he  alfo  addrefTed  his  Ars  Poetica.     Sca-5S»  56- 
liger  was  too  proud  to  dedicate  a  book  to  a  printer. 

Gryphius  is  allowed  to  have  reftored  the  art  of  printing  at 
Lyons,  which  was  before  exceedingly  corrupted  ;  and  the 
great  number  of  books  printed  by  him  are  valued  by  the 
connoifleurs  in  the  art  and  perfe&ion  of  printing.  He  printed 
a  great  many  books  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with 
new  and  very  beautiful  types  ;  and  his  editions  are  no  lefs  ac- 
curate than  beautiful.  The  reafon  is,  that  he  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  perfectly  ven'ed  in  the  languages  of  fuch 
book?,  as  be  undertook  to  print,  Thus  a  certain  epigram- 
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matift  has  obferved,  that  Robert  Stephens  was  a  very  good 
corrector,  Colinasus  a  very  good  printer,  but  that  Gryphius 
was  both  an  able  printer  and  corrector.  This  is  the  Epigram  : 

Inter  tot  norunt  libros  qui  cudere,  tres  funt 
Infignes  :   languet  csetera  turba  fame. 
Caftigat  Stephanas,  fcu-lpit  Colinjeus,  utrumque 
Gryphius  edcda  mente  manuque  facit. 

This  printer  died  September  7,  1556,  in  the  fix  ty  third 
year  of  his  age:  and  his  trade  was  carried  on  honourably  in 
the  fame  city  by  his  fon,  Anthony  Gryphius.  One  of  the 
moft  beautiful  books  of  SebaStian  Gryphius  is  a  Latin  bible: 
it  was  printed,  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  1550,  with  the  iargeft 
types  that  had  then  been  fcen. 

GUADAGNOLO  (PHILIP)  a  great  orientulift  of 
Italy,  was  born  about  the  year  1596  at  Mariano.  After 
<  going  through  his  Studies,  he  entered  among  "the  Clerici  re- 
gulares  minores,  and  made  his  profefiion  at  Rome,  in  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  the  I3th  of  May  1612. 
His  genius  prompted  him  to  the  Sludyof  languages,  to  which 
he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  ;  fo  that  he  acquired  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Perfian,  and  Arabic  languages, 
but  excelled  chiefly  in  the  Arabic.  He  fpent  the  greateSt  part 
of  his  life  in  tranflatinq;  books  from  that  laneua^e,  and  in 
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writing  books  in  it,  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  it  to  others. 
He  taught  it  many  years  in  the  college  della  Sapienza  at 
Rome  ;  and  was  indeed  fo  perfect  a  maSter  of  it,  that  he  fpoke 
an  oration  in  it,  before  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  on  the 
1  4th  of  January  1656.  The  eaStern  prelates  prefented  a  pe- 
tition to  pope  Urban  VIII.  to  have  the  Bible  translated  into 
Arabic;  and  the  congregation  de  propaganda  fide  complying 
with  their  defires,  Guadagnolo  was  immediately  pitched  upon 
as  the  propereft  and  beft  qualified  perfon  to  undertake  this 
great  work.  He  began  it  in  1622,  and  finiShed  it  in  16^9  : 
having,  however,  affiftarits  under  him,  and  fometimes  only 
a6ting  the  part  of  a  corrector.  During  the  time  that  he  was 
employed  in  it,  he  gave  an  account  twice  a  week,  of  what 
progrefs  he  had  made,  to  a  congregation  aSTembled  for  that 
purpofe.  It  was  publifhed  in  three  volumes  foLo  at  Rome  in 
1671,  v/ith  this  title,  Biblia  Sacra  Arabica  Sacrre  Congrega- 
tionis  de  propaganda  fide  juflu  edita  ad  ufum  ecclefiarum  ori- 
entaliu;n.  Additis  e  regione  Biblijs  Vulgatis  Latinis.  In 
16  j  i,  he  publifhed  a  Latin  work,  intitled,  Apologia  pro 
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Chriftiana  religione,  qua  refpondetur  ad  objecYiones  Ahmed 
filii  Zin  Alabedin  Perfe  Afphaenfis  contentas  in  libro  infcrip- 
to,  Poiitor  Speculi,  in  410.  The  occafion  of  this  work  was 
as  follows.  A  Spaniard  had  publiflied  a  religious  book,  en- 
titled, "  The  true  Looking-glafs;"  which  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  learned  Perfian,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it  in  his 
native  tongue,  intitled,  "  The  Polimer  of  the  Looking-glafs ;" 
and  added  thefe  words  at  the  end  of  it,  c<  Let  the  pope 
"  anfwer  it."  This  book  being  brought  to  Rome  in  1625, 
pope  Urban  VIII.  ordered  Guadagnolo  to  refute  it ;  which 
he  did  fo  effectually,  that  the  Perfian,  to  whom  it  was  fent, 
renounced  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  became  as  zealous  a 
defender  of  chriftianity,  as  he  had  been  before  an  oppofer 
of  it.  Guadagnolo  publiflied  this  Apology  in  Arabic  in  the 
year  1637,  4to*  He  wrote  another  work  in  Arabic,  entitled, 
<c  Confiderations  againlt  the  Mahometan  religion  j9'  in  which 
he  {hews,  that  the  Koran  is  a  mere  rhapfody  of  falfhood  and 
impofture.  This  is  true  :  but  it  is  as  true,  that  the  pope  is 
as  great  an  importer  as  Mahomet.  He  publimed  alfo  at 
Rome  in  1642,  Breves  inftitutiones  linguse  Arabics,  folio: 
a  very  methodical  grammar.  He  had  alfo  compiled  a  dic- 
tionary in  that  language,  but  the  publication  of  it  was  pre- 
vented by  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  2jth  of  March, 
1656.  The  manufcript  is  preferved  in  the  convent  of  Saa 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 

GU  A  RIN  I  (BATTISTA)  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  was 
great  grand fon  of  the  famous  Guarini  of  Verona,  who  was 
the  firft  after  the  reftoration  of  letters  that  taught  Greek  in. 
Italy,  having  learnt  that  language  at  Constantinople.  Owr 
author  was  defcended  of  an  illufrrious  family  of  this  name, 
and  born  at  Ferrara,  in  1537.  In  the  courfe  of  his  educa- 
tion he  fpent  fome  time  at  Pi  fa,  and  alfo  at  Padua ;  where  ha 
was  much  e (teemed  by  the  rector  of  the  univerfity,  but  went 
very  young  to  Rome.  Having  iinilhed  his  fludies,  he  mar- 
ried Thaddea,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Bindecci  and  Alexandra 
RoiTetti,  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in  Ferrara,  foon  after 
which  he  was  forced  to  go  to  law  with  his  father,  Francis 
Guarini,  for  the  eftatesle.t  by  Alphonfo  Guarini,  his  grand- 
father, and  Alexander  Guarini,  his  uncle.  Thisiaw-fuit  was 
occaiioned  by  a  fecond  marriage  of  his  father's.  But  Hercu- 
les duke  of  Ferrara  interefting  himfelf  in  the  affair,  it  was 
ended  amicably. 

Our  author  was  apparently  bred  for  the  court  and  public 
affairs,  and  his  merit  was  foon  taken  notice  of  by  Aiphonfus 
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II.  who  firft  fent  him  on  an  embafTy  to  Venice,  and   then  to 
Piemont,  where  he  relided  five  years.     The  nuptials  of  the 
duke  of   Savoy,  with  the  princefs  Catherine,  fiftcr  to  Philip 

III.  king  of  Spain,  being  celebrated  about  the  time  of  our 
author's  refidence  at  the  court  of  Turin,    he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  prefenting  that  prince  with  his  Pallor  fido,  which 
was  then  Guarini  himfelf  being  prefent,  exhibited  for  the  firft 
time  with  the   greatcft  magnificence,    as  it    was  afterwards 
in  other  parts  of  Italy.     In  1571,  he  went  to  Rome  to  con- 
gratulate, on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  pope  Gregory 
XIII.  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate.     Returning  to  Fer- 
rara, he  fpoke  the  funeral  oration,  when  the  fervice  was  fo- 
lemnized  there  for  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  Lewis  Car- 
dinal of  EfTe.     He  afterwards  carried  his    prince's   compli- 
ments to  Henry  of  Valois  upon  his  election  to  the  crown  of 
Poland  j  and  patting  through  Germany,  he  had  on  this  occa- 
fion  an  interview  with  the  emperor;  and  on  his  return  home, 
was  made  fecretary  and  councellor  to  the   duke  of  Ferrara. 
He  executed   all  thefe  negotiations  with  great  integrity  and 
prudence  j  and  when  the  throne  of  Poland  became  vacant  by 
the  refignation  of  Henry  Valois,  who  quitted  it  in  the  view 
of  fucceeding  to  the   crown   of  France,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.   May    1574,  Guarini  was  fent  a  fecond  time  to 
Poland,  together  with  Galengui,  by  Alphonfo  duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  to  manage  his  intereft  for  that  crown.     Thefe  deputies 
negotiated    the  affair  with  great  prudence,  though    without 
fuccefs,  on  account  of  a  variety  of  obftacles  which  flood  in 
the  way. 

In  this  journey   our  author  was  feized  with  a  very  dange- 
rous fit  of  ficknefs,  of  which  he  gave  a  very  moving   de- 
fcription  in   a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  November  25,   1575. 
The   following  extract   of    it   will   fliew,    with  what  pains 
and  fidelity  he  ferved  his  prince,  a  part  of  his  chara&er  which 
muft  not  be  omitted,  efpecially  as  there  could  be  no  occafion 
to  difguife  his  real  fentiments  to  his  wife.  "  You  willobferve, 
"  fays  he,  that  when  I  found  myfelf  fo  very  fick  in  Vienna, 
c<  I  ought  to  have  flopt  there  ;  and  not  proceed  on  my  journey 
"  towards  Poland,  but  have  had  a  proper  careof  my  life,  which 
ct  was  then  in  fuch  imminent  danger  :  the  fame  council,  con- 
"  tinues   he,   was  fuggefted   to  me  by  my  own  judgment,  by 
<e  my  diftemper,  by  the  defire  which  all  creature^  have  for  life, 
46  and  by  the  wants  of  my  family  and  children  ;   but   then  my 
'*  honour  enjoined  me  to  acl  othervvife,  and  whifpered,  that 
"  fince  I  was  at  the  head  of  this  embafTy,  and  bore  the  whole 
"  weight  of  fo  important  a  negotiation  upon  my  (houlders, 
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€C  I  therefore  ought  to  prefer  my  matter's  fervice  to  life,''  &c. 
The  ill  fuccefs  of  this  embafTage  was  forefeen  by  his  emi- 
nence, who  continued  it  on  purpofe  to  ruin  him.  Kc  was 
fenfible  of  this  malice,  and  it  heightens  the  merit  of  his 
loyalty,  that  he  was  not  duped  through  ignorance.  He  was 
refolved  to  keep  on  fteadily  in  his  courfe,  whatever  rnisht  be 
the  iflue;  and  notwithstanding,  he  was  even  impoverished 
by  it.  In  this  fpirit,  he  exhorts  his  wife  in  the  fame  letter, 
to  fortify  her  mind  againft  the  word  that  might  happen  ;  and 
obferves,  that  it  would  be  mean  in  a  wife  to  bewail  a  huf- 
band,  who  was  not  afraid  of  dying.  He  tells  her,  that 
others  may  honour  him  by  their  tears,  but  that  fhe  cu«;ht  to 
honour  him  by  her  fortitude.  He  recommends  their  children 
to  her  care,  obferving,  that  in  cafe  of  his  death,  fhe  mult 
be  both  father  and  mother  to  them.  He  defires  her  to  fl-cure 
them  from  thofe  that  had  d©ne  him  the  worfc  of  injuries  ;  and 
above  all  things,  to  inform  them  of  every  thing  relating  to 
their  father,  excepting  his  fortune. 

At  length,  however,    not  meeting   with    the    return     he 
thought  his  fervices  deferved,  he  grew  difgufted;  and  in  1582, 
applied   to  the   duke    for   leave  to  retire,  upon  pretence   of 
attending  his  private  concerns.    He  alledged  particularly  fome 
matters  in  law,  but  that  was  only  a  feint.    During  his  retreat,, 
hefpentthe  winters  in  Padua,   and  the  fummers  at  a  delight- 
ful   country  feat   of  his    called    la  Guarina,  fituate   in    Po- 
lefmede  Rovigo,   which  duke  Borfo  had  prelenied  to  Battifta 
Guarini  his   grand-father,  as   a   reward   for  his  fervices   per- 
formed  in   France,  where  he  had  been  his  envoy.     He  had 
fpent   three  years   in    this   retirement,  when  he   was   recalled 
by  duke  Aiphonfo,  and    reftored   to  his  office  of  Secretary  of 
ftate,  after   which   he   was   employed  in   various   negotiations 
in  Umbria,  Milan,  &c    but  he  foon  met  with  the  fame  vexa-. 
tions   as  before;  and  therefore  again  quitted   the  court.      A- 
IcfTandro  Guarini,   his  eldeft  fon,  who  in  1587,   had  married 
a  rich  heirefs,  Virginia  Pancirolli  by  name,  niece  to  cardinal 
Canani,   weary  of  being    under   the  fubjcdion  of  his  father, 
w.th  whom  he  had   lived,    and  difgufted    with  the  imperious 
treatment  he  met  with  from  him,  refolved  to  leave  his  houfe, 
and  live  apart  with  his  wife.     Battifta  was  fo  highly  offended 
at   their  departure,  that  he   immediately   feized   on   their  in- 
come, on  pretence  of  fome  debts  due  to  him  for   fome  rncney 
he  had  expended    at   their   marriage,  for  cloaths   and    other 
articles.     His  fon,  after  being  deprived  of  his  income  for  nine 
months,  at   la  ft  applied    to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  inte.-pofe 
his  authority,  which,  he   did  ;  when  commanding  the   chief 
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judge  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair,  that  magiftrate  im- 
mediately decided  it  in  favour  of  Aleffandro.  This  fentence 
exafperated  the  father  iiill  more  -3  fo  that  looking  on  it  as  a 
proof  that  the  duke  had  no  regard  for  him,  he  addreffcd  a 
letter  to  him  in  the  moft  refpeclful,  but  ftrongeft  terms  to 
be  difmiffed  the  fervice  ;  which  the  duke  granted,  though  not 
without  intimating  fbme  difpleafure  at  Guarini  for  fhewing 

fo  little  regard  to  the  favours  he  had  indulged  him. 

. 
In  this  ill  humour  our  author,  in  1588,  offered    his  fervice 

to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  was  immediately  employed  ;  but 
not  continuing  long  there,  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  had 
the  affliction  to  lofe  his  wife  in  1589.  This  lofsinfpired  him. 
with  different  thoughts  from  thofe  he  had  hitherto  enter- 
tained ;  it  is  even  prefumcd  by  his  letters,  that  he  intended 
to  go  to  Rome,  and  turn  ecclefiaftic.  However,  he  was  di- 
verted from  this  ftcp  by  an  honourable  invitation  which  he 
received  in  1592,  from  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  fent  him 
tolnfpruck  to  negotiate  fome  affairs  at  the  archduke's  court. 
But  he  afterwards  was  difmiffed  this  fervice,  as  he  had  been 
that  of  Fcrrara,  by  the  follicitations  of  duke  Alphonfo  ;  who, 
'tis  laid,  could  not  bear  that  a  fubjecl  of  his,  of  Guarini's 
merit,  fhould  ferve  other  princes.  Thus  perfccuted,  he  went 
to  Rome  apparently  with  the  dellgn  juit  mentioned,  but  was 
again  prevented  from  executing  it  by  a  reconciliation  with 
Aiphonfo,  which  brought  him  back  to  Ferrara  in  1595.  This 
reconciliation  \vr.s  obtained  by  his  fon  Alefiandro,  who  was 
very  much  beloved  at  court.  However,  frefh  quarrels  be- 
tween father  and  fon  foon  broke  out  again,  which  were  after- 
wards carried  to. a  great  height ;  and  great  changes  happening 
upon  the  death  of  Alphonfo  in  1597,  Guarini  thought  him- 
felf  ill  ufed,  and  left  Ferrara  to  go  to  Ferdinand  de  Medicis, 
Grand  "duke  of  Tufcany,  who  exprefied  a  great  efieem  for 
him. 

But  here  again  an  unluckly  accydent  cut  (hort  our  author's 
hoprs  ;  he  carried  with  him  to  Florence  Guarino  Guarini, 
his  third  fon,  but  fifteen  years  of  ape,  and  lent  him  to  Hfa 

•*  O     J 

to  complete  his  ftudies  in  that  citv.     There  the  youth  fell  in 

i  j  j 

love  wirh  a  noble,  but  poor  widow,  named  Caffandra  Ponta- 
deri,  and  married  her  (A).  Guarini  no  fooner  heard  the  news,' 
but  fufpecting  the  Grand  duke  was  privy  to  the  marriage,  and 

• 

(A)  This  \vife  dying  after  his  fa-  rara,  and  had  by  her  a  fon,  AlefTan- 

ther,  he  married   very    happily    and  dro,   to  whom  the   public   is  obliged 

advar.tagecufly  Guilia  Anofti,  a  lady  for  the   belt    liie   extant   of  our  au- 

of  one  of  the  beft  families   in  Fer-  thor. 

even 
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feven  promoted  it,  he  left  his  fervice  abruptly,  and  returning 
to  Ferrara,  went  thence  to  the  prince  of  Urbino,  but  in  a 
year's  time  came  back  to  Ferrara.  This  was  in  1604,  he 
was  fent  the  fame  year  by  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  congratulate  Paul  V.  on  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair. 
This  was  probably  his  laft  public  employ.  He  refuted  at  Fer- 
rara till  1609,  going  occafionally  to  Venice  to  attend  his 
law-fuits,  which  carried  him  in  1610  to  P,ome,  where  they 
were  determined  in  his  favour.  Faffing  through  Venice  on 
his  return  home,  he  was  feized  in  his  inn  there,  with  the  dif- 
temper  which  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  October  1612,  being 
feventy  years  of  age. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  in  one  part  of  his  character.  Mr. 
Bayle  tells  us,  that  he  was  not  fond  of  riches,  but  loving 
pomp  and  {hew,  he  found  the  want  of  ibme  conveniencies 
in  the  reverfe  of  his  fortune  which  good  ceconomy  might  have 
.prevented.  On  the  contrary,  another  author  maintains  that  T  peter 
he  was  a  good  ceconomift  enough,  but  his  finances  were  Bernard, 
reduced  by  the  necelTary  expences  of  his  journeys  to  fupport 
the  character  of  his  mailer's  reprefentative.  Me  was  a  knight 
of  St.  Stephen,  and  member  of  feveral  academies,  befides 
other  fucieties,  as  that  of  the  Ricouvrati  of  Padua,  thelritrepkii 
of  Ferrara,  and  the  Umorifti  of  Rome.  Notwithstanding 
the  exalted  reputation  he  had  gained  by  his  Paftor  lido;  yet 
he  could  not  endure  the  name  and  title  of  pott,  which  he 
thought  fo  far  from  bringing  any  honour  to  the  bearers,  that 
it  rather  expofed  them  to  contempt.  He  wrote  feveral  other 
things,  a  complete  catalogue  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Ni- 
ceron  (B)  ;  but  this  was  his  favourite  work,  as  appears  from 
the  warmth  of  his  refentment  again  ft  a  critic,  v.'ho  cenfured 
it  only  in  an  indifcreet  manner  in  refpect  of  poetry,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  ancients.  Guarini  wrote  a  defence,  to 
which  the  other  replied,  and  happened  to  die  while  Guarini 
was  preparing  an  anfwer  fo  exceedingly  fevere,  that  the  ge- 
neral opinion  was,  it  would  have  occafioned  the  end  of  theAuj,crnis* 
cenfor  of  paftorals.  The  miftake  of  another  writer  is  plea- 
fant  enough,  who  compiling  a  Bibliotheca  Ecclefiaflica,  ranked 
Guarini  among  thofe  authors  on  account  of  his  Pallor  fido, 
which  he  imagined  to  be  a  book  of  devotion,  (hewing  the 
duty  of  pallors  (c).  Guarini  left  three  fons,  AleilandrOj  Je- 

(B)  Hommes  illuftres,  &c.  vol.  men  :  but  a  good  Englifh  tranflation 

25-  of  the  v/hole  is  wanted.  The  moil 

(c)  It  was  tranflated  into  English,  valuable  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  in 

by  Sir  R  Fan  (haw  ;  and  one  of  the  1602.  410.  The  moft  fplendid,  that 

fcenes  very  beautifully  by  Rofoorn-  of  London,  /uo.  by  Rolli. 
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rome,  and  Guarino;  the  lail  of  whom  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  the  fecond  was  a  man  of  wit  and  genius,  but  very 
irregular  in  his  conduct,  which  gave  his  father  great  uneafi- 
nefs  ;  and  particularly  by  his  marriage  without  his  confent  to 
a  woman  beneath  him  in  refpecl  to  birth.  AlefTandro  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  fent  him  ambaflador 
to  Tufcany.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  fervice  of  the  dukes 
of  Modena  and  Mantua,  both  of  whom  fent  him  upon  fe- 
veral  foreign  negotiations.  He  was  alfo  privy  chamberlain 
and  fecretary  of  ftate  to  thofe  princes.  He  had  no  iflue. 
There  are  three  pieces  of  his  extant. 

GUDIUS  (MARQUARD)  an  eminent  and  learned  critic, 
was  of  Holftein  in  Germany;  but  we  know  nothing  of  his 

parents,  nor  what  year  he  was  born  in.     He  laid  the  foun- 
mceron.&c. r.     .  r    i  •     n     v  -on  T  i 

tom.xxvi.    oation  or    his  itudies  at  Kemberg  under  Jonlius,  and  went 

afterwards  to  Jena,  where  he  was  in  the  year  1654.  He 
continued  feme  years  in  this  city,  manifefting  a  ftrong  inclina- 
tion for  letters,  and  making  diligent  fearch  afterancicnt  infcrip- 
tions.  He  was  at  Frankfort  in  July  1658,  when  the  emperor 
Leopold  \vas  crowned  ;  and  went  from  thence  into  Holland, 
where  John  Frederic  Gronovius  recommended  him  to  Ni- 
colas Heii;fius,  as  a  young  man  of  uncommon  parts  and  learn- 
ing, who  had  already  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fume  publi- 
cations, and  from  whom  greater  things  were  to  be  expected. 
Gudius's  parents  in  the  meantime  wanted  to  have  him  at 
home,  and  offered  at  any  price  to  procure  him  a  place  at  court, 
if  he  would  but  abandon  letters,  which  they  confideied  as  a 
very  frivolous  and  unprofitable  employment.  But  he  re- 
mained inexorable  ;  preferred  a  competency  with  books  to 
any  fortune  without  them  ;  and,  above  all,  was  particularly 
averfe  to  a  court,  where  4C  he  fliould,  he  faid,  be  conflantly 
"'  obliged  to  keep  the  very  wortt  of  company." 

His  learned  friends  in  the  mean  time  were  labouring  to 
ferve  him.  Graevius  tried  to  get  him  a  place  at  Duiiburg,  but 
could  not.  Themagirtratesof  Amfterdam  foon  after  offered 
him  a  confiderable  fum  to  digeftand  revife  BlondtTs  Remarks 
upon  Baronius's  Annals,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  a  profeiibr- 
fliip :  but  receiving  a  letter  from  Gronovius,  which  made 
him  a  better  offer,  he  declined  the  undertaking.  Gronovius 
propofed  to  him  the  making  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  in  quality  of  tutor  to  a  rich 
yuung  gentleman,  whole  name  was  Samuel  Schas  :  and  this 
propofal  he  readily  embraced,  though  he  had  another  letter 
trom  Alexander  Morus3  with  the  offer  of  a  penfion  of  Sau- 

mur, 
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ETmr,  and  a  lodging  in  the  houfe  of  the  celebrated  profeflor 
Amyrault,  if  he  would  read  lectures  upon  ancient  hiftory  to 
fome  French  noblemen. 

He  fet  out  with  Seas  in  November  1659  ;  in  April  1660, 
got  to  Paris,  where  he  found  Menage  at  work  with  Diogenes 
Laertius,  and  communicated  to  him  forne  obfervation.s  of  his 
own.  He  eafily  found  admittance  to  all  the  learned  where- 
ever  they  came,  being  furniflied  by  his  friends  in  Holland 
with  inftruiSKons  and  recommendations  for  that  purpofe. 
They  arrived  at  Touloufe  in  October  1661,  where  they  both 
fell  fo  ill,  that  they  were  expecled  to  die:  but  recovering, 
they  went  to  Italy,  where  they  flayed  all  1662,  and  part  of 
the  year  1663.  At  Rome,  at  Florence,  at  Capua,  they 
found  feveral  of  the  learned,  fuch  as  Les  Allatius,  Carolus 
Dati,  &c.  In  1663,  they  returned  into  France,  and  con- 
tinued there  the  remaining  part  of  the  year.  Gudius,  who 
feems  to  have  been  a  provident  man,  had  defired  his  friends 
at  parting,  to  keep  a  look  out  for  any  place  of  fettlement  for 
him  at  his  return :  and  accordingly  Heinfius  Gronovius, 
and  Grasvius,  were  very  attentive  to  his  intereft.  But  his 
pupil  Schashada  mind  of  another  tour,  and  Gudius  thought 
it  better  to  attend  him,  than  to  accept  of  any  thing  that  the 
others  could  get  him.  The  truth  is,  Gudius  found  himfelf 
at  prefent  in  a  condition  to  make  his  fortune  :  for  Schas  was 
a  lover  of  letters ;  and  though  i'mmenfely  rich,  refolved  to 
fpend  his  life  in  ftudying;  and  withal  was  very  fond  of  Gu- 
dius,  whom  he  dhTuaded  from  accepting  any  place,  and 
preiled  to  accompany  him  through  the  libraries  of  Germany, 
as  he  had  already  done  through  thofe  of  France  and  Italy. 

Before  they  fet  out  for  Germany,  Ifaac  Voffius,  moved 
with  envy  upon  feeing  in  the  hands  of  Gudius  fo  many  va- 
luable monuments  of  literature,  which  they  had  collected  in 
their  firft  tour,  is  faid  to  have  adled  a  double  part,  neither 
becoming  a  fcholar  nor  an  honed:  man.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  affeded  to  hold  them  i"i2,ht,  and  when  he  talked  with  Gu- 

o        * 

dius,  whom  alfo  he  did  not  fcruple  to  treat  with  an  air  of 
contempt,  even  in  the  prefence  of  his  friend  Gronovius,  fay- 
ing, that  Gudius  for  his  part  had  never  collated  any  manu- 
fcript,  but  always  ufed  a  copyift  for  that  purpofe,  and  that  he 
did  not  know  the  value  of  them,  but  was  ready  to  fell  them 
for  a  trifle  to  the  firft  purchafer  that  fliould  offer.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  talked  to  Schas,  he  reprefented  to  him 
what  an 'ineftimable  treafure  he  was  in  poffeffion  of,  exhorted 
him  not  to  be  the  dupe  of  Gudius,  butinvited  him  tojoinhis 
znanuicripts  with  his  own ;  alledging,  that  they  would  enjoy 

P  them 
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them  in  common  during  their  lives,  and  after  their  deaths 
bequeath  them  to  the  public  :  which  unufual  a£t  of  genero- 
fity  would  gain  them  great  honour.  But  Voffius  miftook  his 
man3  who  loved  books,  and  underftood  manufcripts,  perhaps 
as  well  as  Gudius  :  and  Graevius,  in  the  preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Floru^,  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  Schas,  whom 
he  calls  vir  eximius,  for  having  collated  three  manufcripts  of 
that  author  in  the  king  of  France's  library  at  Paris.  Volfius 
tiled  other  ungenerous  and  ciihonefl  means  to  fet  Gudius  and 
Schas  at  variance;  he  caufed  a  quarrel  between  Schas  and 
his  brother,  by  infmuating,  that  Gudius  had  too  great  a  {hare 
in  the  poiTcffions,  as  well  as  the  affections  of  Schas;  and  he 
did  what  he  could  to  ruin  Gudius's  character  with  the  States 
of  Holland.  It  was  all  in  vain:  but  i:  (hews,  what  terrible 
paffions  even  learned  men  are  fometimes  fubject  to,  and  how 
lit'Je  they  tfick  at  the  worft  means  to  gratify  them. 

Gudius  and  Schas  fet  out  for  Germany  in  July   1664  j  but 
their  excui Tion  was  but  fhort,  for  they  returned  to  the  Hague 
in  December  following.     They  went  over  to  England  fome 
time   before    they  went  to  Germany  :  but  no  particulars  of 
this  journey   are  recorded.     He  continued   at  the  Hague   till 
1671,  refufmg  to  accept  of  anything,  though  a  profefforfhip 
or   two  were  offered  him  ;  and  then  went  to  fettle  in  his  own  ' 
country,  yet  without  difuniting  himfelf  from  his  pupil,   with 
whom  he  had  lived  long  as  an  intimate  friend.      Heinfius  tells 
Ezekiel  Spanheim,  in   a  letter  dated  Auguft  the  26th  1671, 
that  Gudius  was  made  librarian  and  counfellorto  the  duke  of 
Hoiftein  ;  and   in   another  to  Falconieri,  dated    the  I2th  of 
June  16:2,  that  he  was  married.     In    1674,   he  was  fent  by 
that  prince    to    the   court  of  Denmark  j   and   in   DecembeF 
1675,  was  informed  at  the  Hague,  that  Schas  was  dead  at 
Holitein.     He  was  fo,  and  had  left  his  eflate  to  Gudius,  with 
legacies  taQrsevius,  Gronovius,  Heinfius,  and  other  learned 
men :  which    legacies    however   were  revoked    in  a  codicil. 
There  was  a  ccnteft  about  the  will,  fet  on  foot  by  the  rela.- 
ticns  cf  Schas,  but  Gudius  carried  the  eflate;  and,  as  Hein- 
fius relates  in  a  letter  written  in  1676,  from  that  time  thought 
proper  to  break  cff  his  correfpondence  with  his  learned  friends 
in    Holland.       V.'hat  a   picture   of   ingratitude!  thofe    very 
friends,  to  whom   he  owed   his   fir  ft   rife,  and  who  laid  the 
foundation  cf  all  his  grandeur. 

^^ ' 

In  1678,  he  was  irretrievably  difgraced  with  his  prince, 
A\hich  created  him  much  affliction.  One  would  think,  that 
a  man,  who  loved  books  fo  well  as  he  did,  far  from  being 
gniicleci  with  an  accident  of  this  nature,  might  have  been 
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pleafed  to  be  thus  fet  at  liberty,  and  in  full  power  to  purfue 
his  humour:  but  his  learning  had  not  freed  his  mind  from 
avarice  and  ambition.  However  he  was  a  little  comforted 
afterwards,  by  being  made  counfellor  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. He  died,  fomewhat  immature!}',  in  the  year  1689: 
Burman  calls  his  death  immature;  and  he  could  not  be  old.. 
Though  it  was  conftantly  expected  of  him,  yet  he  never 
published  any  thing  of  confequence.  At  Jena  in  1657,  came 
out  a  thefis  of  his  De  Clinicis,  five  Grabatariis  veteris  Eccle- 
fiae  :  and  in  1661,  when  he  was  at  Paris,  he  publifhed  Hip- 
polyti  martyris  de  Antichrifto  iibrum,  Graece,  a  piece  never 
printed  before.  His  manufcripts  however,  with  his  own 
collations,  he  communicated  to  Gronovius,  Gra?vius,  Hein- 
fius,  and  others,  who  all  confidered  him  as  excellent  in  phi- 
lology and  criticifm.  Ingenio  &  doctrina  recondita  in  primis 
hujusfaeculi  confpicuus  Marquardus  Gudius,  are  the  woids  of 
Graevius,  in  his  preface  to  Florus :  and  Burman,  who  was 
far  from  giving  people  more  than  their  due,  fpeaks  of  him 
in  the  higheft  terms,  in  the  Preface  to  Phaedrus,  which  he 

^j 

publiflied  at  Amfterdam  1698,  merely  for  the  fake  of  pub- 
lifliing  Gudius's  notes.  To  this  edition  are  added  four  new 
fables,  which  Gudius  extracted  from  a  manufcript  at  Dijon, 
Burman  had  publiflied  in  410.  the  year  before  at  Utrecht  a 
collection  of  Epiftlesof  Gudius  and  his  friends,  from  whence 
thefe  memoirs  of  him  are  taken  :  and  in  1/31,  came  out  An- 
tiquae  Infcriptiones,  quum  Graecce,  turn  Latinse,  olim  a, 
Marquardo  Gudio  colleace,  nuper  a  Joanne  Koolio  digeftae, 
hortatu  confilioque  Joannis  Georgii  Graevii ;  nunc  a  Fran* 
cifco  HefFelio  edits,  cum  annotationibus  eorum.  Leuwar- 
di.ne,  in  folio. 

GUER.CINO,  fo  called  from  a  cad  he  had  in  one  of 
.his  eyes,  for  his  true  name  was  Francefco  Barbicrii  da  Cento, 
was  a  celebrated  Italian  painter,  and  born  near  Bologne  in, 
the  year  1590.  He  learned  the  principles  of  his  art  under  a 
Bolognian  painter,  whofe  capacity  was  not  extraordinary: 
but  converting  afterwards  with  the  works  of  Michael  Angela, 
da  Caravaggio  and  the  Caracci,  whofe  academy  he  entered 
into,  he  made  a  vaft  progrefs.  He  defigned  gracefully,  and 
with  correclnefs  :  he  was  an  admirable  colorift  :  he  was,  be*- 
fides,  very  famous  for  a  happy  invention  and  freedom  of  pen- 
cil, and  for  the  ftrength,  rel.evo,  and  becoming  boldnefs  of 
his  figures.  While  he  was- forming  a  manner  of  defigning, 
he  confulted  that  of  his  contemporary  artifts.  Guide's  and 
Albaai's  feemed  to  him  too  weak  i  and  therefore  he  refolved 
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to  give  his  pictures  more  force.  He  painted  for  a  long  time 
in  this  ftrong  way,  but  began,  in  the  decline  of  Jife,  to  al- 
ter his  fiile;  and  took  up  another  more  gay,  neat,  and 
pleafant,  yet  by  no  means  fo  grand  and  natural  as  his  for- 
mer gufto.  This  however  he  did,  not  to  pleafe  himfelf, 
for  it  was  againft  his  judgment,  hut  the  undifcerning  multi- 
tude, who  were  drawn  by  Guide's  and  Albani's  great  reputa- 
tion to  approve  no  manner  but  theirs.  He  was  fent  for  to 
Rome  by  pope  Gregory  XV.  and  after  two  years  fpent  there 
with  universal  applaufe,  returned  home :  from,  whence  he 
could  not  be  drawn  by  the  mofr  powerful  invitations  either 
of  the  king  of  England,  or  of  the  French  king.  Nor  could 
Uhriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  prevail  with  him  to  leave 
Bologne,  though  in  her  paiTage  through  it  fhe  made  him  a 
vilit,  and  would  not  be  fatisfied  till  (he  had  taken  him  by  the 
hand:  "  that  hand,  faid  fhe,  which  had  painted  106  altar- 
"  piece-,  144  pictures  for  people  of  the  fir  ft  quality  in  Eu- 
rope, and  had,  befide:?,  compofed  ten  books  of  defigns." 
He  received  .the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  duke  of 
Mantua.  He  died  a  batcheior  in  the  year  1666,  very  rich, 
uotwithftanding  vaft  fums  of  money,  which  he  had  ex- 
pended in  building  chapels,  founding  hofpitals,  and  other 
adts  of  charity  :  for  it  is  very  remarkable,  and  very  much 
to  this  pointer's  honour,  that  he  was  everywhere  as  illuftrious 
and  as  much  venerated  for  his  exemplary  piety,  prudence, 
and^  morality,  as  he  was  for  his  knowledge  and  fkill  in  his 
profeflion. 

GUEVARA,  (ANTONY  DE)  a  very  celebrated  Spanifh 
.rrter,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Alaba  in  Spain,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  brought  up 
at  court.  After  the  death  of  Ifabella,  queen  of  Caftile,  he 
turned  Francifcan  mc:;k  ;  but  afterwards,  having  made 
himfelf  known  at  court,  he  became  preacher  and  hiftorio- 
grapher  to  Charles  V.  He  was  much  admired  for  his  po- 
litcnels,  eloquence,  and  great  parts;  but  pretending  to  w rite 
boo!:?:,  he  made  himfelf  ridiculous  to  good  judges.  His 
high-flown  figurative  ftile,  full  of  antithefes,  is  not  the  great- 
eft  of  his  faulcs  :  an  ill  talle,  and  a  wrong  notion  of  elo- 
quence, put  him  upon  fuch  a  way  of  writing.  This  how- 
ever was  trifling,  compared  with  his  extravagant  way  ofhand- 
Jmg  hiitory.  The  liberty  he  took  to  faffify  whatever  he 
pleafed,  and  to  advance,  as  matter  of  fccr,  the  inventions 
of  his  own  brain,  approaches  near  that  of  romance  writers. 
lie  broke  the  moil  facred  and  enential  laws  of  hiftory  with 
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a  boldnefs  that  cannot  be  fufficiently  detefted  ;  and  when  he 
was  cenfured  for  it,  alledged,  by  way  of  excufe,  that  no 
hiftory,  excepting  the  holy  fcripture,  is  certain  enough  to 
be  credited.  Being  in  the  emperor's  retinue,  he  faw  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  was  made  bifhop  of  Guadix,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  and  then  bifhop  of  Mandonedo  in 
Gaiicia.  He  died  the  loth  of  April  1544.  He  was  the 
author  of  feveral  works  in  Spanifh  ;  the  moft  famous  of 
which  is  his  "  Dial  of  princes,  or  Life  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
"  Antoninus ;"  for  it  has  been  tranflated  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  VofEus  has  palled  the  following  judg- 
ment of  this  life,  "  which,  fays  he,  has  nothing  in  it  of 
f-  Antoninus,  but  is  all  a  fiction,  and  the  genuine  offspring 
<4  of  Guevara  himfelf ;  who  fcandaloufly  impofes  upon  the 
i;  reader,  plainly  againft  the  duty  of  an  hen  eft  man, 
"  but  efpecially  of  a  bifhop.  In  the  mean  time  he  has  manyT 

LL      u  •  c  c  i  ir  r        •    n  •  Voffins  ds 

things  not  unuietul  or  unplealant,  especially  to  a   prince  ;  j4ift_  Gr^c. 
"  whence  it  is  intitled,  The  dial  of  princes."     Thofe  whop.  2,26. 
may  befuppofed  to  have  fpoken  of  Guevara  in  the   moft  in- 
dulgent manner,  have  yet  been  forced   to  fet  him  in  a  moft 
fcandalous  light.     "   It  deferves  our  pity    rather  than    our 
"  cenfure,     fays  Nicolas   Antonio,    that   a    writer   of    fuch 
c<  fame  fhould    think   himfelf   at  liberty   to   forge  ancient 
<*  facts,  and  to  play  with  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  as  withfiibl.  Hlip, 
6C  Efop's  fables,  or  with  Lucian's  monftrous  ftories."  Arnongv.  i. 
Guevara's   works   muft  be  ranked   his   epiftles,    with  which 
fome  have   been    fo  charmed,  that  they  have  not  fcrupled  to 
call  them  Golden  epiftles  ;  but,  fays    Montaign    in    his  dry 
manner,  "  Whoever  gave  them  this  title,  had  a  very  diffe- 
**  rent  opinion  of  them  from  what  1  have,  and   perhaps  fawE%s,  K 
"  more  in   them  than  I  do."     Mr.  Bayle  had   fuch   a  con-I<c"is- 
tempt  for  Guevara  as  an  author,   that  he  thinks  "  the  easer- 
16  nefs  of  foreigners  in   tranflating  fome  of  his  works   into 
e{  feveral  languages,    cannot   be  fufficiently  admired."      So2ia" 

,  r         r     »  i        •   •  i  i    •>  ^  Guevara. 

that  after  lucn  authorities  we  need  not  heSitate  to  fay,  that 
when  we  called  this  perfon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  article, 
a  very  celebrated  writer,  we  did  not  mean  it  in  the  good 
fenfe  of  the  word. 

GUEVARA,  (Louis  VELEZ  DE)  a  Spanifh  comic  poet,Baiilet, 
who  recommended  himfelf  at   the  court  of  Philip  IV.  by  his Jussmens> 
humour  and  pleafantries.     He  is  faid  to  have   pofTefied   in  the&c*  * 
higheft  degree  the  talent  of  turning  the  mcft   /ericas   things 
into  ridicule,  and  even  of  diffipating,  in  an  agreeable  manner, 
the  deepeft  and  the  jufteft  grief.     He  was  the  author  of  feve- 
ral 
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ral  comedies,  which  were  printed  at  different  places  In  Spain  ; 
and  of  an  humorous  piece,  intituled,  El  diabolo  cojudo, 
novela  de  la  ctra  vida,  printed  at  Madrid  in  1641.  He  was 
born  at  Ecija  in  Andaloufia,  we  know  not  in  what  year; 
but  he  died  in  164.6.  His  being  a  contemporary  with  Lopex 
de  Vega  did  not  hinder  him  from  acquiring  a  great  repu- 
tation. 

GUICCIARDINI,  (FRANCESCO)  the  celebrate!  hifto- 
rian  of  Italy,  was  defcended  of  a  noble  family  of  great  an- 
tiquity at  Florence  (A),  where  he  was  born  March  6,  1482  ; 
his  father,  Piero  Guicciardini,  himfclf  being  an  eminent  law- 
yer as  well  as  an  officer  of  diftinguifhed  valour  (B),  bred  Lp 
his  fon  to  his  own  profeffion,  in  which  defign  he  fcnt  him 
in  November  149^,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  M.  Jacopo 
Modefli,  of  Carmignano,  who  read  upon  Juftinian's  Infii- 
tutea  at  Florence  ;  the  college  of  Pifa  being  then  in  no  re- 
pure  for  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law. 

Francefco  fubmitted  to  this  refolution  of  his  father  with  fome 
rcluclance.  He  had  an  uncle,  Renieri  Guicciardini,  who 
was  archdeacon  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Florence,  and 
bifhop  of  Cortona  ;  the  profpect  of  fuccccding  to  thefe  bene- 
fices, which  yielded  near  fifteen  hundred  ducats  a  year,  had 
6red  the  ambition  of  the  nephew  with  the  hopes  of  rifing 
from  fuch  a  foundation  through  richer  preferments  by  de- 
grees to  the  Higheft,  that  of  a  cardinal  ;  and  the  reverfion 

(A)  The    family    of   Guicciardini  florins,    to     Galeazzo    Malatefta   of 

may  well  be  placed  in  the  firlt  rank,  Pefaro,    and    re-purchafed    into    the 

both  for  its  antiquity  and  on  account  family  in  1449  by  Jacopo  and  Piero, 

of  the  great   men   it    has  produced,  but  now  they  have  only  the  prefenta- 

Several  of  them  have  been  honoured  ticn  to  the   chief  church.     Our  au- 

with    the    charter  of   ambaffadors  thor's   mother,  Simona  Gianfiliazzi, 

abroad,  and    employed    in    polls    of  was  alfo  defcended  of  an  antient  and 

the    highell    truTt    at   home.     They  noble  family.     Life  of  Guicciardini, 

reckon     fixteen     Gonfalioneri,    for-  prefixed  to  the  Englifh  tianflation  of 

merly    the   fuprerae    dignity   in    the  his  hiftory. 

ftate,  the  fcnatorial  ocder  not  being          (B)  He  was  appointed commuTary- 

inftituted   till  1531.       The   rnagnifi-  general    in    1501,     and    being    fent 

cent  palace  of  th-j  Guicciardini    ftill  ambaffador    afterwards    to    Leo  X. 

remains,    and    gives     name    to    the  difplayed   fo  much    eloquence   in    a 

flreet  where  it    Hands  j   and  near   it  fpeech  he  made  to    the  pontiff,   that 

is  the    old   church   of  Santa  Felicita,  the   audience  affirmed  none  but    the 

embelliuied  with    many  of  their  de-  Florentines   were    complete   orators, 

vices,  and  altars  officiated    by  chap-  Cur  hidorian's  grandfather,   Jacopo, 

lains    of    their    nomination.       They  was  alfo  a  learned   man  as  well  as, a 

have  been   lords  of  feveral  cartks  in  great  general  5  and   hence   Francefco 

Valdipefa  ever  fince    the  year  i  150.  has  been  obferved  to  be  endued  with 

That  of  Popiano  was  fold  by  Nicolo  an  hereditary  eloquence.     ICM  i. 
Guicciardini    in     1445^    for     3000 

ef 
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of  the  uncle's  places  might  have  been  eafily  obtained.  But 
though  his  father  had  five  fons  (c),  he  could  not  think  of 
placing  any  of  them  in  the  church,  by  reafon  of  the  neglect 
which  he  obferved  in  the  difcipline.  He  therefore  never 
preiled  the  bifhop,  who  fell  fick  about  this  time,  to  make  a 
renunciation  in  favour  of  a  child  of  his,  whom  he  could 
not  bear  to  fee  entering  into  the  priefthood  with  a  fole  view 
to  wealth  and  grandeur. 

Notwithftanding  our  author  was  thus  over- ruled  in  a  fcheme 
upon  which  he    had   placed  his   fondeft  wiQies,  yet  he  does 
not  feem  to  have  laid  the  difappointment  very  much  to  heart ; 
he  was  of  a  temper  to  pufli   his   fortune   in  that  way  which 
leemed  unalterably  chalked  out  for  him,  and  proceeding  with 
great  vigour  in  the  ftudy  of  the  lav/,   he  took  his   degrees  in 
the  chapter  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  college    of  ftudents    at 
Pifa,  November  15,   1505  ;    but    looking   upon    the   canon 
law  as  of  little    importance,  he  chofe  to    be  doctor  of  the 
civil  law  only.     The  fame  year  he  v/as   appointed   a    pro- 
filer of  the  inftitutes  at. Florence,  with  a  competent  falary 
.for  thofe    times.     Pie   v/as    now  no   more  then  23  years  of 
age,  yet  he   foon  eftabliihtrd  a  reputation  fuperior  to  all  the 
lawyers  his  contemporaries,  and  had  more  bufmefs  than  any 
of  them.     In    1506,  he  married   Maria,    daughter   of   Ale- 
man  no  Everardo  Salviati,  by  far  the  greateil  man  in  Florence  j 
and  in  1507,  he  v/as  chofen   Handing   counfellor   to   feveral 
cities  of  the    republic,  and   two    years   afterwards   appointed 
advocate   of  the   Florentine  chapter,  a  poft  of  great   honour 
and  dignity,  which  had   been  always   ruled   with    the    mofl 
learned  counfellors  in  the  city;  and  in  1509,  he   was  elected 
advocate  of  the  order  of  Camaldoli. 

He  continued  thus  employed  in  the  proper  bufmefs  of  his 
profeiiion  till  1511;  but  that  year  the  crifis  of  the  public 
affairs  gave  occafion  to  call  forth  his  abilities  for  more  im- 
portant matters.  The  Florentines  were  thrown  into  great 
difficulties  by  the  league  which  the  French  and  Spaniards  had 
entered  into  againft  the  pope.  Perplexed  about  their  choice 
to  remain  neuter  or  engage  in  the  league,  they  had  recourfc 

(c)  Eefides    Francefco,    we    have  buried  at  Antwerp.     From  Circlamo, 

the  names  of  three,  viz.   Luigi,  Jaco-  who  was  made  a  fenator,  is  defcend- 

po, and  Girolamo.  From  Jacopo  came  ed  in  a  direct  line   Francefco  Maria 

the  famous   author  of  the  Cornmen-  Guetano,    who    was   gentleman     of 

taries     of    Europe,    from    1529     to  the    bedchamber   to   his     late    royal 

1560  ;  who  alfo  wrote  a   defcription  highnefs    the    grand    duke    Cofmo. 

of    the  Low    Countries,     &c.      His  Ibid,  p,  xx.ui. 
name    was  Lcdcvico,    and    he    lies 

to 
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to  our  advocate,  whom  they  fent  embaiTador  to  Ferdinando 
king  of  Spain,  to  treat  of  this  matter  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  charged  him  with  fevcral  other  affairs  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  the  ftate.  With  this  character  he  left  Florence, 
1512,  and  arriving  fafely  at  Burges,  where  his  Spanifh  ma- 
jefty  then  refided,  he  remained  two  years  at  that  court.  Here 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  exerting  and  improving  his  talents 
as  a  ftatefman.  Many  events  happened  in  that  time,  the 
confequences  whereof  came  within  his  province  to  negotiate ; 
fuch  as  the  taking  and  plundering  Ravenna  and  Prato,  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  depofing  of  Piero  Soderini,  and  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  family  of  Medici.  7'he  ifTues  of  thefe  and 
feveral  other  occurrences,  which  happened  in  that  time,  were 
conducted  by  him  with  fuch  an  happy  addrefs,  that  the  republic 
found  no  occaiion  to  employ  any  other  minifter ;  and  the  king 
teftified  the  fati^faction  he  found  in  him  bv  the  great  quantity  of 
fine  wrought  plate  which  he  prefented  to  him  at  his  departure. 

On  his  arrival  at  Florence  in  1514,  he  was  received  with 
uncommon  marks  of  honour  and  refpecr,  which  ferved  in 
ibme  meafure  to  alleviate  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, the  melancholy  news  whereof  had  met  him  on  the  road 
at  Piacenza.  In  1515,  he  was  conftituted  advocate  of  the 
coniiftory  by  Leo  X-  at  Cortona.  Guicciardini  had  been 
deputed  by  the  republic  to  go  and  receive  the  pope,  in  his 
way  to  Florence,  at  this  city  ;  where  his  holinefs,  plcafed 
perhaps  with  his  engaging  manner,  or  convinced  on  this  oc- 
cafion  of  the  truth  of  what  fame  had  fpread  of  his  abilities, 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  of  his  own  motion,  conferred  this 
honour  upon  him,  in  a  congregation  of  cardinals  (D)  ;  after 
v/hich  he  conducted  his  benefactor  to  Florence,  where  the 
pontiff  made  his  pompous  entry  with  a  great  number  of  car- 
dinals in  his  train,  December  13  this  year. 

The  pope's  favours  did  not  flop  here.  Francefco's  extra- 
ordinary abilities,  under  the  influence  of  a  hearty  devotion  for 
the  intereft  and  honour  of  the  church,  were  qualifications 
of  neceffary  ufe  in  the  ecclefiaftical  flate.  Leo  therefore, 
that  he  might  reap  the  full  advantage  of  them,  fent  for  him 
not  long  after  to  come  to  Rome,  refolving  to  employ  him 
•where  his  talents  might  be  of  rnoft  icrvice  ;  and  he  afiifted 

(D)  "Pis  true,  when  Leo  arrived  tervvards  archbifliop  of  Confa.  But 
at  Florence  he  conferred  the  fame  Guicciardini  was  the  firft  who  re- 
dignity  on  Vincenzo  Paleotti  of  Bo-  ceived  this  honour,  and  that  by  the 
logna,  a  learned  lawyer,  who  was  recommendation  only  of  his  own 
counfel  to  the  king  of  England  j  and  merit.  ' 
on  Lancelleto  Politi  of  Siena,  af- 

in 
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in  all  the  confutations,  to  the  great  fatisfaclion  of  the  pope. 
Jn  1518,  when  Modena  and  Reggio  came  into  great  danger 
of  being  loft,  in  that  perilous  conjuncture  Guicciardini  was 
fent  to  the  government  of  thofe  cities,  and  he  approved  him- 
feif  equal  to  the  charge  in  every  refpeft.  The  poll:  evidently 
required  a  complete  fkiil  in  the  military  way,  which  indeed 
had  been  no  part  of  our  advocate's  education,  but  he  ftood 
in  need  of  no  foreign  helps  ;  far  otherwife  his  genius  was  even 
capable  of  making  that  difadvantage  ferviceabie,  and  he 
faved  Reggio,  by  deluding,  with  a  prudent  dexterity,  the 
perfon  who  had  been  prompted  from  our  governor's  youth, 
and  inexperience  in  military  affairs,  to  attempt  the  maflery 
of  it. 

His  merit  in  this  government  recommended  him,  in  1521, 
to  that  of  Parma,  from  whence  he  drove  away  the  French, 
and  confirmed  the  Parmefans  in  their  obedience  j  and  that 
at  a  time,  when  the  holy  fee  was  vacant  bv  the  death  of  Leo, 

f  j  .'  * 

and  when  the  people  he  commanded  were  full  of  fears, 
difheartened,  and  unarmed.  He  retained  the  fame  poft  under 
Adrian  VI.  to  whom  he  difcovered  the  dangerous  defigns  of 
Alberto  Pio  da  Carpi,  and  got  him  removed  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Res^io  and  Rubiera.  Clement  VII.  on  his 

OO 

exaltation  to  the  pontificate,  confirmed  him  in  that  govern- 
ment. This  pope  was  of  the  houfe  of  Ivied ici,  to  which 
Guicciardini  was  particularly  attached,  and  in  return  we 
{hall  fee  him  prefently  railed  to  the  high  eft  dignities  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate.  For  inftance,  having  on  his  part  in  the 
year  1523,  prevented  the  duke  of  Ferrara  from  fuzing 
Modena,  the  pope,  in  acknowledgment  thereof,  not  only 
made  him  governor  of  that  city,  but  conftituted  him  prefi- 
dent  of  Romagna,  with  an  unlimited  authority.  This  was 
a  poft  of  great  dignity  and  power,  yet  as  the  factions  then 
ran  very  high,  the  fituation  was  both  laborious  and  dange- 
rous. However"  he  not  only  by  his  prudence  overcame  all 
thefe  difficulties,  but  found  means  in  the  midft  of  them  to 
improve  the  conveniences  and  delight  of  the  inhabitants. 
Their  towns  that  lay  aim  oft  in  rubb'slb,  he  embellished  with 
good  houfes  and  itately  buildings  a  happinefs,  of  which 
they  were  fo  fenfible,  that  it  rendered  the  name  of  Guic- 
ciardini  dear  to  them,  in  fo  much  that  they  were  overjoyed, 
when  after  a  further  promotion  of  Francefco,  they  under - 
flood  he  was  to  be  fucceeded  in  his  government  by  his  bro- 
ther. 'This  happened  June  6,  1526,  when  the  pope,  by  a 
brief,  declared  him  lieutenant  general  of  all  his  troops  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  (late,  with  an  authority  over  his  forces  in  other 


parts 
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parts  alfo,  that  were  under  the  command  of  any  ca;v, 
general  (E).  It  has  been  obfervcd  that  he  was  the  c 
favourite  of  pope  Clement,  and  his  prefent  fituation  at  the 
time  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  is  a  moft  illuffrious  proof  of 
that  remark.  This  pott  of  lieutenant  general  of  the  forces 
in  the  military,  added  to  thofe  which  he  held  in  the  civil  «o- 
vernment,  were  the  bigheft  dignities  which  his  holinefs  had 
in  his  power  to  beftow :  inverted  with  them  he  may  be  faid 
to  fit  on  the  fummit  of  honour  ;  and  this  honour  received  a 
further  heightening,  by  the  command  of  the  confederate  ar- 
my, which  was  given  him  foon  after:  and  in  1527,  he  led 
thefe  joint  forces  to  Ravenna,  and  relieved  that  country,  then 
threatened  with  an  entire  detraction.  The  fame  year  he 
alfo  quelled  a  dangerous  infurredtion  in  Florence,  when  the 
army  of  the  league  was  there  under  the  command  of  the 
conftable  of  Bourbon,  which  otherwife  would  have  pro- 
bably occafioned  the  facking  of  the  city,  and  the  murder  of 
a  great  part  of  the  nobility,  had  not  their  fate  been  prevented 
by  the  interposition*  the  counfel,  and  the  fmooth  fpeeches  of 
Guicciardini. 

In  1531,  the  pope,  thinking  he  could  never  do  enough 
for  him,  made  him  governor  of  Bologna  (F),  contrary  to 
a  1  former  precedents,  that  city  having  never  before  been  com- 
mitted to  the  hands  of  a  layman.  He  was  in  this  poft  when 
his  holinefs  met  Charles  V".  there  in  December  1532,  and 
he  affifted  at  the  pompo  is  coronation  of  the  faid  emperor, 
on  St.  Matthias's  day  following.  This  folcmnity  was  graced 
with  the  preil-nce  of  feveral  princes,  who  all  (hewed  our 
governor  particular  marks  of  their  rcfpefi:,  every  one  court- 
ing his  company  for  the  fake  of  his  inftruclive  conver- 
fation. 

He  had  at  this  time  laid  the  plan  of  his  hiftory,  and  made 
fome  progrefs  in  it  ;  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor 
before  he  left  Bologna,  his  imperial  majelty  gave  orders, 
when  Guicciardinrfhould  attend  his  levee,  to  have  him  ad- 
mitted into  his  dreiling  room,  where  he  converted  with  him 

(E)  See  Girolamo,  book  X.  There  Mllano.     And  another  from  the  king 

is    alfo  ftill  preserved    in    the  family  of  Fiancs,   with  this  honourable  ad- 

in   original  letter   from   the  duke  of  drefs,  A  ;non  coufm  Francefco  Guic- 

Muar!,    directed,     Illuftnflimo    do-  ciardini  gouverneur  gen.  do  pape. 

mino  Francefco  Guicciarcfino  Locum-  (F;   Hence  it  is,    that  we    fee  him 

tenenti    Pcntiticio  &   tanquam   patri  placed  next  to  the  du!:e.  by  Georgio 

honor:    in   caftris   fanftiliimze  lig:f  j  Vafati,   in   his  fine   painting,   which 

and    cods,   L?e  V.  S.  come  nlio  Fran-  reprefents    this  ele&ioiij  in    the   old 

ctfco     ftcundo,     vifconts     Juca    di  unlace. 

on 
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on  the  fubjecl:  of  his  hiftory  for  fome  time.  So  particular 
a  diftin<5iion  gave  umbrage  to  feveral  perfons  of  quality  ana 
officers  of  the  army,  who  had  waited  many  days  for  an  au- 
dience. The  emperor,  being  informed  of  the  pique,  took 
Francefco  by  the  hand,  and  entering  thus  into  the  drawing 
room,  addreffed  the  company  in  thefe  terms  ;  "  Gentlemen, 
"  1  am  told  you  think  it  ftrange  that  Guicciardini  fhould 
*c  have  admiffion  to  me  before  yourfelves  ;  but  I  defire  you 
t{  xvould  confider  that  in  one  hour  I  can  create  a  hundred 
*{  nobles,  and  a  like  number  of  officers  in  the  army,  but  I 
<c  fhall  not  be  able  to  produce  fuch  an  hiftorian  in  twenty 
"  years.  To  \vhat  purpofe  fcrve  the  pains  you  take  to  dif- 
*'  charge  your  refpeftive  functions  honourably,  either  in  the 
45  camp  or  cabinet,  if  an  account  of  your  con -duel:  is  not  to 
4<  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  for  the  indruclion  of  your 
44  dependents.  Who  are  they  that  have  informed  mankind 
<c  of  the  heroic  actions  of  your  great  anceftors  but  hifto- 
"  rians  ?  It  is  neceffary  then  to  honour  them  that  they  may 
"~be  encouraged  to  convey  the  knowlege  of  your  illuftrious 
44  deeds  to  futurity.  Thus,  gentlemen,  you  ought  neither  to 
4f  be  offended  nor  furpriztd  at  my  regard  for  Guicciardini, 
44  fince  you  have  as  much  imereil  in  his  province  as  my- 
^  felf."  ' 

Our  governor  did  not  remain  continually  at  Bologna,  but 
dividing  his  time  between  that  city  and  Florence,  o;ave  his 
prefence  in  both,  as  the  neceffities  of  the  public  in  each  cal- 
led for  him.  In  February  this  year  he  fent  a  letter  of  in- 
liructions  to  Florence,  and  in  April  received  orders  from  the 
pope  to  reform  the  fh.te  there,  and  to  put  AlefTandro  in  the 
poffeilion  of  the  government.  '  Fis  one  of  Guicciardini'? 
maxims  that  he  who  does  not  underfrand  how  to  govern 
cities  and  people,  ought  to  be  taught,  that  by  punifhing  a 
few  he  may  quiet  the  red:  ;  a:id  in  another  he  lays  it  down 

for  a  grounded  truth,  that  men  cannot  well  be  governed  with- 

o 

out  feverity,  becaufe  the  malignant  turn  of  human  nature 
requires  n  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
insinuate  that  rigour  is  not  pleaimg  to  him  that  pumfhes  ;  and 
only  a  refource  to  which  he  is  driven  by  neceflky,  and  for 
the  public  welfare.  Thefe  precepts  he  made  the  rules  of  his 
conduct  in  governing  Bologna,  and  by  thefe  means  quieted 
that  turbulent  city,  which  could  not  have  been  effected  by 
mildnefs. 

However,  ss  no  adminiftration  ever  was,  or,  indeed,  ever 
can  be  fo  conducted  as  not  to  difappoint  the  expectations  of 
feveral  individuals,  and  the  difappointed  are  alvvays  prone 

to 
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to  degenerate  into  malecontents,  fo  the  fevere  courfe  muit 
unavoidably  create  to  itfelf  enemies  of  thofe,  who  by  their 
unruly  fpirits  bring  themfelves  under  its  lafh.  Accordingly, 
notwithstanding  all  the  governor's  prudence,  there  were  feve- 
jal  in  BoJogna  difiatisfied  with  his  feverity,  and  even  in  gene- 
ral they  diiliked  to  have  a  layman  for  their  fuperior.  As 
long  as  Clement  fat  in  the  papal  chair,  the  murmurers  grumbled 
only  in  private  ;  but  upon  that  pope's  death,  which  happened 
in  15345  the  difguft  Shewed  itfeJf  openly;  two  noblemen  in 
particular,  Galeazzo  Caflelli,  and  Girolarno  Pepoli,  who 
till  then  had  been  fugitives,  as  foon  as  Clement  was  dead 
entered  the  city  at  noon  day,  with  a  retinue  of  feveral  of 
their  friends,  and  fome  outlawed  perfons,  well  armed.  The 
governor  looking  upon  this  as  done  in  contempt  of  his  perfon, 
meditated  how  to  revenge  the  affront.  One  evening  two 

*— '  O 

profcribed  felons  under  Pepoli's  protection  were  taken  up  by 
the  officers  as  they  were  walking  the  ftreets,  and  carried  to 
prifon  :  Guicciardini,  without  any  further  procefs,  ordered 
them  to  be  immediately  executed.  The  count,  highly  in- 
cenfed,  aflembled  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  was  going 
in  quell  of  the  governor  to  feek  his  revenge,  when  the  fe- 
nate  fern  fome  of  their  members  todefire  him  to  return  home, 
and  not  to  occafion  a  tumult,  which,  for  fear  of  diibbliging 
that  body,  he  complied  with. 

It  was  this  good  difpofition  of  the  fenate  towards  him, 
which  prevailed  with  Guicciardini  to  keep  the  reins  in  his  hands 
after  the  death  of  Clement.  He  fordaw  that  the  people 
would  no  lancer  fubmit  to  his  commands,  and  'therefore  had 

*  * 

refolved  to  quit  the  government ;  but  the  fenate  confidering 
that  many  diforders  might-happen,  if  they  were  left  without 
a  governor  in  the  time  of  the  vacant  fee,  begged  him  to  con- 
tinue, promifmg  that  he  fhould  have  all  the  afliftance  requi- 
fite  ;  to  which  he  at  Jaft  confented,  with  true  magnanimity 
and  firmnefs  of  mind,  defpiiing  the  danger  that  threatened 
him,  he  remained  in  the  city  till  he  uniJerilood  that  a  new 
governor  was  appointed,  when  he  refolved  to  quit  the  place. 
And  then  though  Pepoli  had  vowed  his  deduction  for  hanging 
two  of  his  bravoes,  yet  he  took  with  him  but  a  few  horfe- 
men,  befidcs  his  own  fervants  •,  and  the  direct  road  lying 
that  way,  he  would  not  avoid  paffing  by  the  palace  of  Pepoli  : 
but  contrary  to  every  body's  expectation,  they  remained  quiet, 
and  gave  him  no  difturbance  in  the  journey. 

Some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Florence,  upon  the  death  of 
the  duke,  our  hiftorian  had  influence  enough  in  the  fenate, 
to  procure  the  election  of  Cofmo,  fon  of  Giovanni  de  Medici, 

to 
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to  fucceed  in  the  fovereignty.  But  notwithftanding  he  had 
interefted  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  eleclion,  yet  he  foon  quit- 
ted the  court,  and  meddled  in  public  affairs  no  further  than 
by  giving  his  advice  occafionally,  when  required.  He  was 
now  paft  fifty,  an  age  when  bufmefs  becomes  fatiating  to 
minds  turned  to  reflection.  His  chief  wifh  was  that  he  might 
live  long  enough,  in  a  quiet  recels,  at  leifure  to  finifh  *his 
hiftory(c).  In  this  refolutibn  he  retired  to  his  delightful 
country  feat  at  Emmie  (H),  where  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  work,  nor  could  he  be  drawn  from  it  by  all  the  in- 
treaties  and  advantageous  offers  that  were  made  him  by 
pope  Paul  III.  who,  in  the  midft  of  his  retirement,  patting 
from  Nice  to  Florence,  was  at  the  pains  to  foJlicit  our  hifto- 
rian,  firft  in  perfon,  then  by  letters,  and,  at  Jaft,  by  ths 
mediation  of  cardinal  Ducci  *,  to  come  to  Rome  j  but 
he  was  proof  againft  all  applications  (i),  and  excufmg  him- 
felf in  a  handfome  manner  to  his  holinefs,  ftuck  clofe  to  his 
great  defign  ;  fo  that  though  he  enjoyed  this  happy  tran- 
quillity a  few  years  only,  yet  in  that  time  he  brought  his 
hiftory  to  a  conclufion,  and  had  revifed  the  whole,  except 
the  four  laft  books  (K),  when  he  was  feized  with  a  violent 
fever,  which  carried  him  out  of  this  world,  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1540. 

He  died  in  the  sgth  year  of  his  age,  very  unexpected ;y, 
which,  as  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  gave  occafion  to  various  re- 
ports concerning  the  caufe  of  his  death  j  fome  attributing 
it  to  exceffive  grief,  and  others  not  fparing  to  afTert  that  he 
procured  himfelf  to  bepoifonedin  defpair,  on  account  of  the 
deplorable  ftate  to  which  his  country  was  reduced,  under  the 
adminiftration  of  a  prince  whom  he  had  the  ereateft  fhars 

(c)  He  was  earneflly  folKcited  to  married,    and    without   male    iflue, 

it  by  Jacopo  Nardi,  who   was    him-  neither  himfelf  nor   his   dependent* 

felf  a  famous  hiftorian.  could  poffibly    be    made   prelates   or 

(H)  This  houfe  was  not  far  from  cardinals:    he    might    alfo    confider 

Florence,  and  it  is   often  mentioned  that  as  there  was   no  good  harmony 

by  .hiftorians,  becaufe   ic    was    his  j  between  ,his    matter  and   the   pope, 

and  it  was  memorable  even  then  for  it  would  not  be  decent  in  him  to  quit 

the  encampment  and  quarters  of  the  the  former  and  ferve  thelatier.     But 

prince  of    Orange,    at   the    fiege   of  the  chief  reafon  feems  to  have   been 

Florence,  in  1529.  the  natural  delire,  that  men,  fatiated 

*  One  of  whofe  family  married  his  with  buunefs,  have  for  the  fvveecs  of 

daughter.  retirement. 

(i)    Various    reafons  have    been  (K)  This  is  the   reafon    why  we 
affigned  for   this  refufal  :   thofe  who  fee  no  more  than  fixteen  books  in  all 
judge  of  inward  motives  from   out-  the  firft  editions  of  his  hiftory,  pub- 
ward  appearances,    imagined    it   to  lifted  by  his  nephew, 
proceed    from    hence,    that    being 

Vol.  VI,  Q,  fc 
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in  railing  to  that  power  and  dignity.  But  the  general  {tream 
of  moft  authentic  hfftorians  clear  him  from  this  imputation. 
So  far  is  certain,  that  Cofmo  put  in  practice  all  the  methods 
he  could  devife,  to  fupprefs  the  remaining  fpirit  of  liberty  in 
his  country,  which  he  effected  by  the  Jure  method  of  im- 
poverifhing  his  fubjefts. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  republic,  no  nobleman 
was  qualified  for  any  pott  in  the  government,  till  he  had  made 
himfelf  member  of  one  of  the  trading  companies  in  Flo- 
rence (L).  This  regulation  making  it  no  difgrace  for  any 
gentleman  to  keep  a  fhop  in  the  wholefale  way,  the  trade 
of  Florence  was  become  fo  extenfive  as  to  render  it  one  of 

p 

the  richeft  cities  in  Europe  (M).  Duke  Cofmo,  to  lefTen  this 
trade,  promoted  the  noblemen  to  places  of  honour  and  profit, 
without  requiring  the  afore-mentioned  qualification  ;  and, 
moreover,  ercded  the  order  of  St.  Stephen,  from  which  all 
traders  were  excluded  (N);  and,  to  allure  the  gentry  into 
this  order,  he  granted  many  valuable  privileges  to  the  knights, 
and,  amongfr.  the  reft,  that  of  no  executions  to  take  place 
againft  their  perfl :ns  or  effecls.  The  benefit  of  thefe  privi- 
leges working  upon  the  natural  fondnefs  that  the  Italians, 
as  much  as  any  other  nation,  have  for  titles,  drew  great 
numbers  of  the  Tufcan  nobility  out  of  trade,  whereby  many 
noble  families  aie  impoverished  and  rendered  deoendent  upon 
the  fovereion. 

O 

Thefe  meafures  might  unquefticnably  be  fo  grievous  to 
Guicciardini  as  to  cauis  that  melancholy  which  is  laid  to 

(L)  Noblemen  in  Italy  a--e  no  more  the  knights  of  St.  Stephen  make 

than  what  we  call  the  gentry  5  and  proof  of  their  birth  ;  fight  againll 

though  there  is  a  very  great  num-  theTuiks;  and  enjoy  comrnenderies. 

ber  of  marquiffes  and  count.-,  yer, .  As  no  prince  underftood  mankind 

as  in  Italy  there  is  no  precedence  better  than  the  duke,  he  knew  well 

amongft  gentlemen,  they  claim  no  the  general  ardor  tor  tranfmitting 

particular  rank.  titles  to  pofterity.  He  therefore 

(M)  The  place  is  fhewn  to  this  made  a  decree,  that  any  gentleman 

day  at  Pifa,  whence,  they  fay,  the  who  would  creel:  upon  his  efiate  a 

Florentine  gallies  fet  out  once  every  commenderie  of  no  lefs  value  then 

.year  with  woollen  goods  for  Eng-  ten  ihoufand  crowns,  he  and  his 

Jand,  which  they  reached  by  coaft-  eideft  heirs  male  fhould  enjoy  it, 

ing  along  the  French,  Spanifh,  and  with  the  title  of  Commendeurs  ;  but 

Pcrtugal  fhores.  in  failure  of  male  ifl'ue,  fuch  com- 

(N)  This  is  a  military  order  like  menderies  fhouid  devolve  to  the  or- 
that  of  Ma'.ta  5  the  plan  of  which  der  j  and  this  in  the  courfe  of  fo 
was  followed  in  its  inftitution,  the  many  years  has  greatly  enriched  it. 
moft  material  difference  between  the  The  grand  mafter,  who  is  now  the 
twoconfifting  only  in  the  article  of  prefent  emperor,  has  all  thefe  corn- 
celibacy  :  for,  like  thefe  of  Malta,  menderie's  in  his  difpofal. 
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t  • 
\ 

have  broke  his  heart :  but  we  ihould  neither  do  juftice  to  the 
reader,  nor  to  that  charader  of  impartiality  which  we 
afTume,  if  we  omitted  to  mention  what  is  obferved  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  writer  of  our  hiftorian's  life,  who  tells  us, 
that  there  are  dill  feveral  republican  families  at  Florence, 
and  that  he  had  heard  fome  exprefs  a  great  deteftation  foe 
the  memory  of  Guicciardini,  on  account  of  his  contributing 
to  enflave  his  country,  efpoufing  the  interefl'  of  the  family  of 
Medici  ;  and  they  think  he  was  fo  far  from  taking  to  heart 
the  exercife  of  an  arbitrary  adminiftration,  that  he  might 
probably  have  had  a  hand  in  forming  the  plan  of  the  order 
of  St.  Stephen  ;  which  however  was  not  confirmed  till  after 
his  death. 

His  funeral  was  performed  without  honour,  but  by  his 
own  exprefs  order,  without  any  pomp  or  funeral  oration, 
as  was  cuftomary  ;  he  alfo  ordered  that  no  infcription  fhould 
be  put  upon  his  grave,  which  was  obferved,  till  the  year 
1620,  when  the  great  chappel  being  repaired  by  the  family, 
an  inscription  was  engraved,  which  we  (hall  infert  below  (o). 
Mr.  Goddard,  from  the  beft  authority,  gives  him  the  fol- 
lowing character :  He  was  tall,  of  a  venerable  afpecl,  he 
had  large  fhoulders,  a  plain  face,  a  (Irong  and  robuli:  confti- 
tution  (P).  This  body  inclofed  a  foul  of  which  it  was  a 
proper  index,  for  he  was  endowed  with  a  firmnefs  of  mind, 
which  fhewed  itfelf  no  lefs  in  civil  intrepidity  then  in  mili- 
tary courage.  Thus  Bouhi  reprefents  him  as  excellent  both  in 
the  camp  and  cabinet ;  and  Scipione  Amirato  obferves,  that 
it  was  impoffible  he  fhould  be  otherwlfe,  when  one  coniiders 

(o)  It  was  in  thefe  terms  :  fays,  "  At  that   time  I  painted    fe- 

FRANCISCO  GUICCIARDINI  Senat.  veral  pieces,   and,   among    the    reft, 

Peri  F.  that  of    Mefier  Francefco  Guicciar- 

Vigentem  ^Eratem  Rebus  maximis  clini,  who   was  juft    returned    from 

Agendis  impendit.  Bologna,    at  his  country   houfe   near 

In  Confcribenda  pneclara  Hiftoria  Montici,  which  pretty  well    refem- 

Ver^entern  bied      him,      and    was     admired!" 

CujusNegocium  an  Ocium  There  is  aifo  a  piclure  of  him  in  the 

Gloriofius  incertum  great   duke's  gallery,  among  the  fa- 

Nifi  Occii  Lumen  Negocii  Famam  mous   hiilorians   on   the   left   wing  ; 

Clariorem  reddifiet.  and   another  in  the  right  among  th? 

(p)  This  defcription  of  his  perfon  men  of    great  learning.      And    the 

is  evidently  taken  from  fome  pi&ures  mufeum     of    Signer  Carlo   Tomafo 

of  him,    whereof   the    family    have  Strozzi  ,-preferves   a   brafs  medal   of 

•one,  that  feems  to  have  been  drav/n  him,   i\ruck    in    thofe    days,    whicii 

in  thole    days  j    fuch    another   is    in  feerns  to  have    a    good    refemblance  j. 

the  houfe-of  Signor  Panciatici.     One  on  the  reverfe  is  reprefented   a   rock 

of  thofe  is  probably  that  mentioned  without  any  infcription,  alluding   to 

by  Vafari   in    the    third    part  of  his  h:.$ ,  conilancy  and  intrepidity. 

Lives    cf   the    Painters  j    where    he 

the 
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the  different  employments  and  negotiations  that  were  "com- 
mitted to  his  truft,  and  the  many  confutations  both  civil  and 
military  at  which  he  affifted.  Poffevino  writes,  that  he  was 
very  well  verfed  in  all  affairs  concerning  peace  and  war; 
and^Banditto  Varchi,  in  his  hiftory,  has  this  paragraph  : 
"  Francefco  Gmcciardini,  befides  his  nobility,  befides  his 
riches,  befrdes  his  degrees,  befides  his  having  been  governor 
and  lieutenant-general  of  the  pope,  was  alfo  highly  efteemed, 
not  only  for  his  knowledge,  but  alfo  for  the  experience  he 
had  in  civil  affairs  and  political  tranfaclions,  a  fubje6t  which 
he  talked  of  and  judged  extremely  well."  Dominico  Mel- 
lini,  in  the  defcription  of  J.  Giovanna  of  Auftria's  entry  into 
Florence,  calls  him  a  man  of  prudence,  and  well  verfed  in 
the  management  of  grand  affairs  relating  to  government; 
and  Sanferino  thus  confirms  all  that  had  been  faid  before  by 
others.  1  he  pope  and  other  princes  in  the  alliance  were  fo 
fenfible  of  his  integrity  and  abilities,  that  by  their  authority 
he  opened  all  their  letters  that  paffed  through  his  hand  while 
he  was  in  the  field,  and  corrected  and  altered  their  orders, 
as  he  thought  the  exigency  of  affairs  required,  Bouhi,  in 
another  place,  calls  him  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  Italy^ 
which  indeed  Guicciardini  has  proved  himfelf  to  be,  in  the 
two  excellent  books  he  has  written,  intitled,  "  Political  and 
ce  military  advertifements." 

In  general,  thofe  who  make  mention  of  him  agree,  that  be 
was  a  great  prcfefibr  of  the  law,  learned,  upright  and  uncor- 
rupt :  of  this  latter  he  gave  a  fufficient  proof,  by  leaving  fo 
little  wealth  as  he  did,  after  the  numberlefs  opportunities  he 
had  of  accumulating  riches  ;  and  this  fufEciently  difcredits 
xvhat  Varchi  has  writ  of  his  avarice.  He  was  of  a  quick 
and  high  conception,  of  fingular  judgment,  had  a  good 
memory,  was  profound  and  prudent  in  his  councils,  power- 
ful in  the  arts  of  perfuafion  and  eloquence,  and  had  a  pecu- 
liar talent  in  difcerning  and  defcribing  the  characters  of  men. 
in  his  temper  he  was  choleric  but  not  rafli,  affable  but  no 
lover  of  jefts,  ever  preferving  a  certain  gravity. 

As  to  the  productions  of  his  pen,  "his  hiftory  claims  the 
firft  place  :  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  encomiums 
bellowed  upon  it  by  perfons  of  the  firfl  character  in  the  re- 
public of  letters  j  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve  that  lord  Bol-ing- 
faroke  calls  him  Ci  The  admirable  hiftorian  j"  and  fays,  he 
*'  fboold  not  fcruple  to  prefer  him  to  Thucidides  in  every 
46  refpecV'  In  him  are  found  all  the  tranfaclions  of  that 
sera,  wherein  the  fludy  of  hiftory,  as  that  lord  fays,  ought 
to  begin  j  aiid  was  written  in  that  point  cf  time  when  thefe 
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•events  and  all  thofe  revolutions  began  that  have  produced   fo 
vaft  a  change  in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  interefts  of  par- 
ticular nations,  and  in  the  policy,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  of 
thofe  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  as  Guicciardini  lived   in  thofe 
days,   and  was  employed  both  in  the  field  and  cabinet,  he  had 
all  the  opportunities  of  furnilhing  himfelf  with   materials  for 
this  hiftory  ;  in  particular,  he  relates  at  length  the   various 
events  which  brought  about  the  great  change  in  religion  by 
the  reformation,  {hews  by  what  accidents  the  French  kings 
were  enabled  to  become  matters   at  home,  and  to  extend 
themfelves   abroad;    difcovers  the  origin  of  the  fplendor  of 
Spain  in  the  I5th  century,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella  ;    the  total  expulfion  of  the  Moors,   and   the  difco- 
very  of  the  Weft  Indies:  and,  laftly,  in  refpecl  to  the  empire, 
he  gives  an  account  of  that  change   which  produced  the  ri- 
valmip  between  the  two  great  powers  of  France  and  Auftria;Boj- 
from  whence  arofe   the  notion   of  a   bailance  of  power,  the  brake's 
prefervation  whereof  has   been  the  principal  care  of  all  theth'rd  lette? 
wife  councils  of  Europe,  and  is  fo  to  this  day.     As  foon  as°f^-^    "  y 
his  hiftory  appeared  in  public   it  was  immediately  tranflated 
into  Latin,  and  has  had  feveral  editions  in  moft  of  the  Eu- 
ropean   languages  ;  an   unqueftionable    proof    of  its   merit. 
Our  author  wrote  feveral  other  pieces,  as  "  The  facking  of 
"  Rome  ;  Confiderations  on  ftate  affairs  ;  Councils  and  Ad- 


monitions." 


Befides,  there  are  extant  feveral  of  his  law  cafes,  with  his 
opinion,  preferved  in  the  famous  library  of  Signior  Carlo  To- 
mafo  Strozzi;  and  an  Epiftle  in  verfe,  which  has  given  him 
a  place  among  the  Tufcan  poets,  in  the  account  of  them  by 
Crefcimbeni.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  we  could  look  into 
his  correfpondence  ;  but  all  his  letters,  by  fatal  negligence, 
have  perifhed  ;  our  curiofity  in  that  point  can  only  be  fatif- 
fied  by  fome  written  to  him  :  part  of  thefe  are  from  cardinal 
Pietro  Bembo,  fecretary  to  pope  Leo  X.  and  are  to  be  feen 
in  his  printed  letters  -,  and  others  from  Bernardo  Taufo, 
among  which  is  that  famous  Sonette  in  his  works, 

"  Arno  ben  puoi  iltuo  natio  foggierno, 
"  Lafciar  nel  Appeninno,  etc." 

Bembo's  letters  mew  that  his  correfpondent  poflefled  the  agree- 
able art  of  winning  the  affections  both  of  private  perfons  and 
princes. 

Guicciardini  was  furvived  by  his  wife  (who  lived  till  1559) 
and  three  daughters.  Two  married  into  the  family  of  Cap- 
poni,  and  the  third  into  that  of  Ducci. 

Q.3  GUIDI, 
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G  U  I  D  T,  (ALEXANDER)  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  was 
born  at  Pavia  in  Milan,  upon  the  I4th  of  June,  1650  ;  and 
fent  to  Parma  at  fixteen  years  of  age.  His  uncommon  parts 
and  talents  for  Italian  poetry  recommended  him  fo  power- 
fully at  court,  that  he  received  encouragement  from  the  duke 
himfelf  He  compofed  fome  pieces  at  that  time,  which, 
though  they  favored  of  the  bad  tafte  then  prevailing,  yet 
fhewed  genius,  and  a  capacity  for  better  things.  He  had 
afterwards  a  defire  to  fee  Rome  ;  and,  in  1683,  he  went 
thither  by  the  permiflion  of  the  duke  of  Parma.  He  was 
already  known  by  his  poems,  which  were  much  fought  af- 
ter;  fothat  he  found  no  difficulty  in  being  introduced  to  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  diftinction  there.  The  queen  of  Sweden, 
Chriftina,  would  fee  him  ;  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  a  poem, 
•which  he  compofed  at  her  requeft,  that  fhc  had  a  great  de- 
fire  to  retain  him  at  her  court.  The  term  allowed  him  by 
the  duke  being  expired,  he  returned  to  Parma  ;  but  the  queen 
having  fignified  her  dcfire  to  that  prince's  refident  at  Rome, 
and  the  duke  being  acquainted  with  it,  Guidi  was  fent  back 
to  Rome  in  May  1685. 

His  abude  in  this  ciiy  was  highly  advantageous  to  him  ; 
for  being  received  into  the  academy,  which  was  held  at  the 
queen  of  Sweden's,  he  became  acquainted  with  feveral  of 
the  learned,  who  were  members  of  it.  He  began  then  to 
read  the  poems  of  Dante,  Petrarque,  and  Chiabrara ;  which 
reformed  the  bad  tafte  he  had  contracted,  by  letting  him  into 
the  true  beauties  of  poetry.  The  reading  of  thefe  and  other 
good  authors  entirely  changed  his  manner  of  writing ;  and 
the  pieces  he  wrote  afterwards  were  of  quite  a  different 
flile  and  tafte  from  what  he  had  written  before.  Though 
the  queen  of  Sweden  was  very  kind  to  him,  and  obtained  a 
good  benefice  for  him  from  pope  Innocent  XL  yet  he  did 
not  ceafe  to  feel  the  eiteem  of  his  mailer  the  duke  of  Parma, 
but  received  from  him  a  p^nfion,  which  was  paid  very  punc- 
tually. The  death  cf  his  royal  patronefs  happened  in  1689, 
but  he  did  not  leave  Rome,  for  the  duke  of  Parma  gave  him 
an  apartment  in  his  palace  there,  and  his  !pfs  was  abundantly 
recompenfed  by  the  liberality  and  careffe?  of  many  perfons 
cf  quality.  Upon  the  2d  of  July,  1691,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  Arcadians  at  Rcme,  under  the 
name  of  Erilo  Cleoneo,  nine  months  after  its  foundation, 
and  was  one  of  its  chief  ornaments.  Pope  Clement  XI. 
who  knew  iiim  well,  and  did  him  kind  offices  while  he  was 
a  cardinal,  continued  his  favours  to  him  after  he  was  raifed  to 
the  pontificate. 

In 
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In  the  year  i7Cp,  he  took  a  journey  to  his  own  country, 
to  fettle  fome  private  affairs.  He  was  there  when  the  em- 
peror made  a  new  regulation  for  the  ftate  of  Milan,  which 
was  very  grievous  to  it ;  and  being  capable  of  any  thing  as 
well  as  poetry,  was  pitched  upon  to  reprefent  to  prince  Eu- 
gene of  Savoy  the  inconveniencies  and  burden  of  this  regu- 
lation :  for  prince  Eugene,  being  then  governor  of  the  coun- 
try, was  deputed  by  the  emperor  to  manage  the  affair.  For 
this  purpofe  Guidi  drew  up  a  memorial,  which  was  thought 
fo  juftand  fo  well  reafoned,  that  the  new  regulation  was  im- 
mediately revoked.  The  fervice  he  did  his  country  in  this 
refpecT:  procured  him  a  mark  of  diiiinclion  from  the  council 
of  Favia  ;  who,  by  an  act  dated  the  26th  of  March  1710, 
enrolled  him  in  the  lift  of  nobles  and  decurions  of  the  town. 
Guidi  was  now  folely  intent  upon  returning  to  Rome;  but 
made  his  will  firfr.,  as  if  he  had  forefeen  what  was  fhortly 
to  happen  to  him.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  a  verification  of  fix  homilies  of  the  p  -pe  ;  which 
when  he  had  finifhed  he  caufed  to  be  magnificently  printed, 
and  would  have  prefented  to  the  pontiff,  who  was  then  at 
Caflel-Gandolfe.  With  this  view  he  fet  out  from  Rome 
upon  the  1 2th  of  June,  1712,  and  arrived  in  the  evening 
at  Frefcati,  where  he  was  feized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  of 
which  he  died  in  a  few  hours,  aged  almoft  62  years.  His 
body  was  carried  back  to  Rome,  and  interred  in  the  church 
of  St.  Onuphrius,  near  Tafib. 

Though  nature  had  been  very  kind  to  his  inner  man,  yet 
flie  had  not  been  fo  to  his  outer  ;  for  he  was  crooked  and 
crumpt  both  before  and  behind  ;  his  head,  which  wasreafon- 
ably  large,  did  not  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  his  body,  which 
v.asbut  fmall  ;  and  he  was  blind  of  his  right  eye.  On  this 
account  a  friend,  who  drew  his  portrait,  fuch  as  we  fee  it 
in  the  Journal  de  Venice,  has,  in  order  to  conceal  thefe  'im- 
perfections,  given  us  only  a  buii  of  him,  and  that  in  pro- 
file, with  his  left  eye  expofed  to  view  :  wherein  he  has 
fhewn  himfelf  more  careful  then  he,  who  engraved  it  for 
the  edition  of  his  works  at  Verona  in  1726,  where  his  right 
eye,  which  was  the  bad  one,  is  prefented  to  us.  In  recom- 
pence  however  for  thefe  bodily  defects,  he  poffefTed  very 
laroelyof  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  He  was  not  learned, 
bufhe  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  judgment.  Kis  tafte  lay 
for  heroic  poetry,  and  he  had  an  averfion  to  any  thing  free 
or  fatyrical.'  His  gout  is  original,  though  we  may  fome- 
times  perceive  that  of  Dante,  Petrarque,  and  Chiabrara,  who 
were  his  models, 
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Though  the  writers  of  his  life  tell  us  of  fome  profe  piece 
before  it,  yet  the  firft  production  we  know  of  is,  "  Poefie 
"  Liriche,"  in  Parma,  1681  ;  which,  with  <c  L'Amala- 
««  funta,"  an  opera,  printed  there  the  fame  year,  he  after- 
wards made  no  account  of,  they  being  written  during  the 
depravity  of  his  tafte.  In  1687,  he  published  at  Rome, 
*c  Accademia  per  mufica;"  written  by  order  of  Chriftina  of 
Sweden,  for  an  entertainment,  which  that  princefs  made  for 
the  earl  of  Caftlemain,  whom  James  II.  king  of  England, 
fent  emhafTador  to  pope  Innocent  XI.  to  notify  his  accefTion 
to  the  throne,  and  to  implore  his  holinef/s  affiftance  in  re- 
conciling his  three  kingdoms  to  popery.  «'•  L'Endimione  di 
Erilo  Cleoneo,  paftor  Arcade,  con  un  difcorfodi  Bione  Cra- 
teo  al  cardinale  Albano.  In  Roma,  1692."  The  queen  of 
Sweden  formed  the  plan  of  this  fpeciescf  paftoral,  and  furnif- 
hed  the  author  with  fome  fentiments  as  well  as  with  fome  lines, 
which  are  marked  with  comma's,  to  di,;inguiih  them  from 
the  reft.  The  difcourfe  annexed,  by  way  of  pointing  out 
the  beauties  of  the  piece,  was  written  by  John  Vincent 
G*AvixA  Gravina-  "  Le  Rime.  In  Roma,  1704.''  'He  takes  an 
'opportunity  of  declaring  here,  that  he  rejects  all  his  work?, 
which  hud  appeared  before  thefe  poems,  except  his  L'En- 
dimione. '«  Sei  Omclie  di  M.  S.  Clemente  XI.  Spiegate 
"  in  verfi.  In  Roma,  1712,  folio."  This  edition  is  very 
magnificent,  and  adorned  with  cuts.  It  is  not  properly  either 
a  verfionor  a  paraphrafe,  the  author  having  only  taken  oc- 
cafion  from  fome  paflages  in  thefe  homilies,  to  compofe 
fome  verfes  according  to  his  own  genius  and  tafle. 

In  1726,  was  published  at  Verona,  in  i  zmo,  "  Poefie 
(<  d'AleflandroGuidi  nonpiuraccolte.Con  !a  fua  vita  novamente 
«'  fcrittadal  fignor  Canonico  Crefcimbeni.  E  con  due  Ragiona- 
"  menti  di  Vincenzo  Gravina,  non  piu  divul^ati."  This 
is  a  collection  of  his  printed  poems  and  manufcripts ;  and 
it  confifts  of  pieces  which  he  had  recited  before  the  academy 
of  Arcadians  upon  various  fubjeds  ;  of  the  fix  homilies  of 
Clement  XL  of  Sonnets  in  praife  of  Louis  dellaCerda,  fon 
of  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  was  killed  in  a  fea-fight; 
of  Endymion  with  Gravina's  difcourfe  >  and  of  two  Difler- 
tations  of  Gravina,  which  had  never  been  printed.  The 
firft  is  intitled,  <4  Delia  divifione  d'Arcadia,"  and  relates  to 
'N"Af  "  a  fchifm,  which  was  formed  in  the  academy  of  Arcadians: 
the  fecond  is  in  profe,  and  treats  of  poetry,  and  of  the  cha* 
ra&ers  of  the  moft  famous  poets.  The  editor  has  fubjoined 
to  thefe  another  piece  in  profe,  with  this  title,  "  L'Aca- 
"  demia  per  mufica,  la  Dafne,  Cantata,  &  Ragionamento 
^  di  Erilo  Cleoneo,  (that  is,  Alexander  GuidF)  in  morte 
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€<  di  Ranucio  II.  Duca  di  Parma,  recitato  nel   bofco  Parra- 
"  fio  a'  12  Giugno,  1695. 

GUIDO  RENI,  an  illuftrious  Itah'an  painter,  was  born 
at  Bologne,  in  the  year  1575,  and    learned   the  rudiments  of 
painting  under  Denis. Calvert,  a  Flemiih  mafter,  v/ho  taught 
in  that  city,  and   had   a  good  reputation.     But  the  academy 
of  the  Caracci  beginning  to  be  talked    of,  Guido   left  his 
mafter,  and  entered  himfelf  of  that   fchool,  in  order   to  be 
poliflied  and  refined.     He  chiefly  imitated  Ludovico  Caracci, 
yet  always  retained  fomething  of  Calvert's  manner.     Guido 
made  the   fame  ufe  of  Albert  Durer,  as  Virgil   did  of   old 
Ennius,  borrowed  what  he   pleafed   from   him,  and  made  it 
afterwards    his    own ;  that  is,  he   accommodated    what  was 
good  in  Albert  to  his  own  manner.     This   he  executed  with 
fo  much   gracefulnefs   and    beauty,  that  he  alone    got  more 
money  and  more  reputation  in  his  time  than  his  own  mailers, 
and   all   the   fcholars   of  the  Caracci,  though    they    were   of 
greater  capacity  than  himfelf.     He   was  charmed   with  Ra- 
phael's pidures ;  yet  his  own  heads  are  not  at  all  inferior  to 
Raphael's.     Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  moved  probably 
with  envy,   is  faid    to  have  fpoken   very   contemptuoufly    of 
his  pi$ures,  and   his   infolent  expreffions  might  have  had  ill 
coniequences,  had    not    Guido   prudently  avoided  difputing 
with  a  man  of  his  impetuous   temper,     Guido  acquired  fome 
ikill  alfo  in  mufick,  by  the   inflruction   of  his  father,  who 
was  an  eminent  profefTor  of  that  art. 

Great  were  the  honours  this  painter  received  from  pope 
Paul  V.  from  all  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  Italy,  from  the 
French  king  Lewis  XIII.  from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  alfo 
from  Udiflaus  king  of  Poland  and  Sweden,  who  befides 
a  noble  reward  made  him  a  compliment,  in  a  letter  under 
his  own  hand,  for  an  Europa  he  had  fent  him.  He  was  ex- 
tremely hancifome  and  graceful  in  his  perfon  ;  and  fo  very 
beautiful  in  his  younger  days,  that  his  mafter  Ludovico  in 
painting  his  angels  took  him  always  for  his  model.  Nor  was 
he  an  angel  only  in  his  looks,  if  we  may  believe  what  Gio- 
ieppino  told  the  pope,  when  he  afked  his  opinion  of  Guido's 
performances  in  the  Capella  Quirinale,  "  Our  pictures,  faid 
64  he,  are  the  works  of  men's  hands,  but  thefe  are  made 
64  by  hands  divine."  In  his  behaviour  he  was  modeft, 
gentle,  and  very  obliging;  lived  in  great  fplendor  both  at 
Bologne  and  Rome  ;  and  was  only  unhappy  in  his  immo- 
derate love  of  gaming.  To  this  in  his  latter  days  he  aban- 
doned himfelf  To  intirely9  that  all  the  money  he  could  get  by 

his 
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his  pencil,  or  borrow  upon  intereft,  was  too  little  to  fupply 
his  JofTes  :  and  he  was  at  laft  reduced  to  fo  poor  and  mean 
a  condition,  that  the  confideration  of  his  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  together  with  reflections  on  his  former  reputation  and 
high  manner  of  living,  brought  a  languishing  diftemper  on 
him,  of  which  he  died  in  the  year  164.2.  His  chief  pictures 
are  in  the  cabinets  of  the  great.  The  moft  celebrated  of 
his  pieces  is  that,  which  he  painted  in  concurrence  with  Do- 
menichino,  in  the  church  of  St.  Gregory.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  there  are  feveral  defigns  of  this  great  mailer,  in  print, 
etched  byhimfelf. 

GUIGNARD  QOHN)  a  Jefutft  born  at  Chartres,  and 
profeflbr  of  divinity  in  the  college  of  Clermopit,  was  execut- 
ed at  Paris  on  the  yth  of  January  1595  for  high  treafon  : 
that  is,  for  having  written  a  book  filled  with  rebellion  and 
fury  againft  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of  Fiance.  As  the 
parliament  were  carrying  on  the  pro!ecution  againft  John  Chaf- 
-  tel,  fomeof  them,  deputed  for  that  purpofe,  went  to  the  col- 
jege  Of  ciermont,  and  feized  feveral  papers :  and  among 
thefe  was  found  a  book  in  the  hand  writing  of  Guignard, 
containing  proportions  to  prove,  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill 
the  king ;  with  inferences,  to  advife  the  murther  of  his  fuc- 
cefTor  alfo.  As  the  juncture  of  things  at  that  time  required 
the  government  to  profecute  with  the  ftricleft  feverity  a  doc- 
trine, which  not  long  before  had  expofed  the  king's  life  to 
the  wicked  attempt  of  John  Chattel,  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  fhew  the  leaft  favour  to  the  Jefuit.  He  refufed  to 
make  the  Amende  Honourable,  and  obftinately  perfifted  till 
his  death,  in  not  acknowledging  Henry  the  IVth  for  king  of 
France:  for  which  he  has  been  placed  in  the  Jefuits  marty- 
rology.  The  whole  kingdom  of  France  abounded  then 
with  feditious  preachers  and  perfons,  who  both  in  their  con- 
\ferfation  and  writings  hinted  at  the  aflaffinaiion  of  princes 
like  Henry  IV.  whom  they  fufpecied  to  favour  the  enemies 
of  popery:  and  this,  perhaps,  was  one  of  the  reafons,  which 
induced  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  involve  all  the  Jefuits  of 
France  in  the  caufe  of  John  Chattel  and  John  Guignard. 

GUILLELMA,  of  Bohemia,  in  French  Guillemete, 
was  the  foundrefs  of  an  infamous  feel:,  which  ftarted  up  in 
Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which  under  the  mafk  of 
devotion  ufed  to  praclife  ail  manner  of  lewdnefs.  It  was 
faid  of  the  followers  of  this  woman,  as  has  been  faid  of  fome 
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other  fefts,  that  they  u fed  to  meet  in  a  cave  at  night ;  andSeeFRA- 
that  after   faying   certain  prayers,  they   ufed    to  put  out  theTRICSLLI* 
candles,  when  the  men  and  the  women  coupled  together,  as 
chance  ordered  it.     As  to    Guillelma,  fhe  impofed   fo  effec- 
tually upon  the  world  by  a  {hew  of  extraordinary  devotion, 
and  played  her  part  fo  well  all  her  life-time,  that  {he  was  not 
only  reputed  holy  at  her  death,  but  alfo  revered   as   a   faint 
a  confiderable  time  after  it.     However,  her  frauds  and   the 
delufions  {he  had  employed  were  at  laft  difccvered,  in  the 
fame  manner,  according  to  Spondanus,  as  the  frauds  of  thespond.ad 
Fratricelli ;  upon  which  her   body  was  dug  up,  and  burnt  inan"« 
1300.     She  died    in    1281,  and  had   been  buried  in  Milan. 
Several  female  enthufiafts  arofe  in  different  places  about  that 
time:  which  madeacertain  writer  fay,  that"  the  devils  had 
"  plotted  together  to  bring  religion   under  petticoat-govern- 
"  ment." 

GUILLIMor  AGILLIAMS  (JOHN),  was  fon  of 
John  Guillim  of  Weftburg  in  Gloucefterfhire,  who  being 
of  Welfti  extraction,  had  this  fon  born  to  him  in  Hereford- 
{hire  about  the  year  1565,  and  defigning  to  give  him  a  libe- 
ral education,  fent  him  from  the  grammar  fchool  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  apparently  entered,  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  a 
fcudentof  Brafen-nofe  college  in  February  1581.  Having  com- 
pleted his  view  in  literature  in  the  univerfity,  he  returned  to 
Minfterworth  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  had  been  there  only 
a  mort  fpace  when  he  was  called  to  London,  and  made  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  college  of  arms,  by  the  name 
of  Portfmouth,  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  honours  of 
Rouge  Croix  Purfuivant  of  arms  in  ordinary,  February  26, 
1617;  in  which  poft  he  continued  till  his  death,  which 
happened  May  7,  1621.  His  claim  to  a  place  in  this  work 
arifes  from  his  celebrated  book,  entitled,  The  Difplay  of  He- 
raldry, publifhed  by  him  in  1610,  fol.  (A)  which  has  gone 
through  a  great  number  of  editions.  To  the  fifth,  which  came 
out  1679,  was  added  a  treatife  of  honour,  civil  arid  mili-Ath.  Cx. 
tary,  by  captain  John  Logman.  The  lait  was  publifhed,  withv°1<1<coj* 

459.   and 

(A)  We    are    informed    by  Mr.  ter;  and  being  acquainted  with  Guil- 

Wood,    that   it  was   firft  wrote    by  lim,   then  an    officer  at    arms,  who 

one  Dr.  Barcham  in  his  younger  years,  adding  fome  trivial  things,  publifhed 

who  afterwards    becoming   chaplain  it,  with  Dr.  Bracham's  -leave,  under 

to  archbifhop  Bancroft,  and  proba-  his  own  name.  Ath.  Ox.  Vol.  z.  col. 

bly    dean   of  Bocking,    deemed     the  19. 
fubjeft    too    light    for  his    charac- 

/ 
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Fuller's       very  large  additions,  in  1724,  and  is  generally  adeemed  the 
JJSfcJ^beft  book  extant  upon  the  fubjea. 

ihire. 

GUISE  (WILLIAM),  an  eminent  Englifli  divine  in  the 
XVII.  century,  was  the  fon  of  John  Guife,  Efq;  defcended 
of  an  equeftrian  family  (A)  at  Ablond's  court  near  the  city  of 
Gloucefter.  He  was  born  in  1653,  and  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  extenfive  learning  atfchool,  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford, and  was  entered,  in  1669,  a  Commoner  of  Oriel -College: 
which  he  changed  for  that  of  All  Souls,  where  he  was 
chofen  fellow  a  little  before  he  took  his  firft  degree  in  arts, 
April  4,  1674.  He  commenced  matter  of  arts  October  16, 
1677,  and  entered  into  holy  orders ;  but  marrying  Frances, 
daughter  of  George  Southcote,  of  Devonmire,  he  refigned 
his  feilowfh'p.  However,  he  ftill  continued  at  Oxford  ; 
he  took  a  houfe  in  St.  Michael's  parifh,  refolving  not  to 
leave  the  univerfity,  on  account  of  his  ftudies,  which  he 
profecuted  with  indefatigable  induftry,  and  foon  became  a 
great  mafter  of  the  Oriental  learning  and  languages.  In 

o  o  o       o 

that  way  he  translated  into  Engliih  and  illuftrated  with  a 
commentary,  Mifnae  pars  ordinis  primi  Zeraim  Tituli  fep- 
tem  (B)  ;  and  was  preparing  an  edition  of  Abulfeda's  geogra- 
phy when  he  was  feized  unfortunately  with  the  fmail-pox, 
which  carried  him  off  September  3,  1683.  Thomas  Smith  (c) 
gives  him  the  title  of  Vir  longe  eruditifiimu?,  and  ob- 
ferves,  that  his  death  in  the  thirty  firft  year  of  his  age  was  a 
prodigious  iofs  to  the  republic  of  letters.  The  foreigners 
ftile  him  a  perfon  of  great  learning,  and  the  immortal  orna- 
ment of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  (DJ.  He  was  buried  at  St. 
Michael's  church  in  that  city,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
Athea.  Ox.to  his  memory  by  his  widow,  with  a  Latin  infcription,  which 
\o\.  a.  col.  be{ides  his  oriental  knowledge,  attefts  the  nro2,refs  he  had 

748.  and  i  u-  •  •  •          • 

Fafti,  col.     made   greatly  above  his  years,  in  critics,  m  rhetoric,  ma- 

295,206.    thematics  and  divinity. 

He  left  iflue  a  fon  John,  who  being  bred  to  the  army, 
raifcd  himfelf  by  his  merit  to  the  higheH:  pofts  there,  and  is 
at  prefent  well  known  and  efteemed  by  the  title  of  general 
Guife.  He  had  alfo  a  good  tafte  of  literature,  and  is  a  pro- 

(A)  In  his  monument,   the  words  it    to   Dr.    Edward    Pocock's    Latin 
are,  Equeftri    apud  Gloceflrienfes  fa-  verfion  of  Mofes  Maimonides's  Pra- 
jnUia.  fatio  Seder  Seraicn.  Oxf.  1690,4.10. 

(B)  It   was  publi Hied  by  Dr.  Ed-          (c)  In  vita  Joh.  Graevii. 

ward   Bernard,    Savilian  profeffbr  of         (P)  A<fla   eruditor.  Lipf;ae    menfis 
aftronomy  at  Oxford,  who  prefixed     Jun.  1691,  p.  2^2. 
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tnoter  of  it,  which  defervedly  gave  him  a  feat  in  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  is  a  fellow. 

GUNNING  (PETER)  bifliop  of  Ely,  was  the  fon  of" 
Peter  Gunning  of  Hoo  in  Kent,  and  born  there  January  i  r, 
1613.  He  had  his  firft  education  at  the  king's  fchool  in 
Canterbury,  where  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
Somner,  the  antiquarian,  his  fchool-fellow  (A).  He  grew  re- 
markably ripe  for  the  univerfity  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  re- 
moved to  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge ;  where  he  was  put  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Barnaby  Oley,  a  gentleman  of  good  reputa- 
tion both  for  loyalty  and  learning.  That  fociety  foon  became 
fenfible  of  his  merit,  and  promoted  him  to  a  fellowfhip  in 
1633(8)  :  prefently  after,  he  had  his  degree  of  batchelor  of 
arts,  and  he  became  an  eminent  tutor  in  the  college.  He 
was  very  much  alfo  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  univerfity,  as 
being  never  wanting  in  any  kind  of  academical  exercifes, 
whether  of  the  ferious  or  jocofe ;  and  looked  on  as  a  young 
man  whofe  extraordinary  parts  and  indefatigable  induftry  and 
ftudy  promifed  great  things ;  fo  that  all  colleges  were  ambi- 
tious fome  way  or  other  to  make  him  theirs. 

Accordingly,  foon  after  he  commenced  mafter  of  arts, 
and  had  taken  orders,  he  had  the  cure  of  little  St.  Mary's 
from  the  mailer  and  fellows  of  Peter- houfe.  He  became  an 
eminent  preacher,  and  was  licenfed  as  fuch  by  the  univerfity 
in  1641,  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  zeal,  both 
for  the  church  and  king,  by  protefting  publickly  againft  the 
faction  when  moft  formidable,  and  urging  the  univerfity  to 
publifh  a  formal  protection  againft  the  rebellious  league  in 
a  fermon  at  St.  Mary's  ;  which,  to  fhew  that  his  auditors  were 
difpofed  to  have  complied  with,  was  not  only  begun,  but 
foon  finimed,  and  fhould  have  been  fent  up  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  body,  had  not  one  man,  who  alone  could  hinder 
it,  refufed  his  afTent,  which  yet  it  is  thought  he  afterwards  re- 
pented of  (c).  However  it  was  foon  after  made  public.  A- 
bout  the  fame  time,  making  a  vifit  to  his  mother  at  Tun- 
bridge,  he  exhorted  the  people  in  two  fermons  to  make  a 
charitable  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  king's  forces 
there.  This  conduct  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  powers 
then  in  being,  who  firft  imprifoned  him,  and  on  his  refufing 
to  take  the  covenant,  deprived  him  of  his  fellowship,  which 

(A)  Kennet's  life  of  Somner.  (c)  Dr.  Gower's  fermon   on  his 

(s)  College Regifi,  death,,  p,  17, 
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obliged  him  to  leave  the  tmiverfity,  but  not  before  he  had 
drawn  up  a  treatife  againft  the  covenant,  with  the  afiift- 
ance  of  fome  of  his  friends,  who  took  care  to  publifh  it. 

Being  thus  ejected,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  incorporated  matter  of  arts  July  10,  1644,  and  kindly 
received  by  Dr.  Pink,  warden  of  New-college,  who  appointed 
him  one  of  the  chaplains  of  that  houfe.  During  his  re- 
fidence  there,  he  officiated  two  years  at  the  curacy  of  Caf- 
fington,  under  Dr.  Jafper  Mayne,  near  Oxford,  aad  fome- 
times  preached  before  the  court,  for  which  fervice  he  was 
complimented,  among  many  other  Cambridge-men,  with  the 
degree  of  batchelor  of  divinity  June  23,  1646(0).  Soon 
after  this,  he  became  tutor  to  the  lord  Hatton,  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Compton,  and  then  chaplain  to  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who 
was  fo  much  pleafed  with  his  behaviour,  in  fome  difputations 
with  a  Romifh  prieft  (E),  as  well  as  with  his  great  worth 
and  learning  in  general,  that  he  fettled  upon  him  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  Upon  the  dtceafe  of  Sir  Robert, 
he  held  a  congregation  at  the  chapel  of  Exeter- houfe,  in  the 
Strand,  where  he  duly  performed  all  the  parts  of  his  office 
according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  ;  yet  he 
met  with  no  other  moleftation  from  the  ufurper  Cromwell, 
than  that  of  being  now  and  then  lent  for  and  reproved  by 
him. 

On  the  return  of  king  Charles  II.  he  was  ordered  to  be 
reftored  to  his  fellowfhip  by  the  earl  of  ivianchefter ;  and 
created  Dr.  of  divinity  by  the  king's  mandate  September  5, 
1660;  having  been  firft  prefented  by  his  majefty  to  a  pre- 
bend in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  July  13  preceding  ;  foon 
after  which  he  was  inflituted  to  the  rectories  of  Cotefmore 
in  the  county  of  Rutland,  and  of  Stoke-Bruen  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire,  to  which  he  had  been  prefented  by  Roger  Heath, 
Efq;  December  20,  the  fame  year.  But  this  was  not  all, 
for  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  according  to  the  fKle 
of  the  church  of  England,  he  was  made  matter  of  Corpus- 
Chrifti-Colltge  in  Cambridge,  by  a  mandate  from  the  king, 
February  2,  void  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Love  ;  whom  he  alfo 
fucceeded  as  lady  Margaret's  profefTor  of  divinity  :  nor  did  he 
ftop  here,  for  in  a  few  months  he  fucceeded  to  the  regius 
profeilordiip  of  divinity,  and  the  headfhip  of  1:1.  John's  Col- 
lege, upon  the  resignation  of  Dr,  Tuckney,  who  had  been 

(D)  Wood's  Fafti,  vol.  2.  col.  41,  (E)  Thefe  were  afterwards  printed. 
55.  and  Athen.  Ox.  col.  764.  See  the  lift  of  his  works  in  note  (i). 
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obliged  June  12,  1661,  to  give  way  for  Gunning  (F)  j  he 
being  looked  upon  as  the  propereft  perfon  for  fettling  the 
univerfity  on  right  principles  again,  after  the  many  corrup- 
tions that  had  crept  into  that  body. 

All  the  royal  mandates  indeed,  for  his  feveral  preferments, 
were  grounded  upon  his  fufferings  and  his  other  deferts.  for 
he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  beft  beloved  fons  of 
the  church  of  England  :  and  as  fuch  was  chofen  proctor  both  for 
the  chapter  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  for  the  clergy  of  the 
diocefe  of  Peterborough,  in  the  convocation  held  in  1661  j  one 
of  the  committee  upon  the  review  of  the  liturgy,  when  it  was 
brought  into  that  ftate  of  fufficiency  where  it  has  refted  ever 
fince  ;  and  was  principally  concerned  in  the  conference  with 
the  difTenters  at  the  Savoy  the  fame  year.  In  1669,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Chichefter,  which  he  held 
with  his  regius  profeflbrmip  of  divinity  till  1674,  when  he 
was  tranflated  to  Ely ;  where,  after  ten  years  enjoining  it,  h« 
died  a  batchelor,  in  the  feventy  firft  year  of  his  age,  July  6, 
1684.  H's  corPs  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely,  under 
an  elegant  monument  of  white  marble,  the  infcription  upon 
which  has  been  often  printed,  and  the  reader  may  find  it  in 
the  places  mentioned  below  (G). 

As  to  his  charadler,  it  has  been  fo  variously  drawn  by  the 
writers  of  different  principles  and  parties  of  thofe  times,  that 
we  fhall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  what  is  fo  warmly 
difputed  among  them,  viz.  Whether  his  head  was  as  good  as 
his  heart.  Whether  he  was  equally  clear  in  his  ideas  and 
difcernment,  as  he  was  lively  in  his  imagination  and  expref- 
fions.  Whether  his  judgment  was  as  folid  as  his  parts  were 
quick.  Whether  there  was  more  of  fcholaftic  learning,  fo~ 
phiftry  or  the  art  of  logic,  than  real  truth  and  ftrength  in  his 
reafonings  and  difputations.  Whether  his  zeal  or  his  know- 
ledge were  predominant  both  in  the  forming  and  maintaining 
his  opinions  about  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  policy;  and  whe- 
ther in  the  plan  of  his  faith,  doctrine  and  difcipline,  he  had 
more  regard  to  the  traditions  and  authorities  of  the  fathers, 
than  to  plain  fcriptural  proofs  and  principles.  Nay,  whether 
he  was  not  in  fome  points  too  fuperftkious,  we  leave  to  the 

(F)  Gunning  was  ordered,  by  the  of  Scinerfham.    V/ood's  Athen.  Ox. 

king's    mandate,  to    allow    the   Dr.  ubi  fupra. 

an  annuity  of  icol.  that  being  the  (G)  Willis's  Cathedrals,  Vol.  ii.  p. 

condition  on  which  he  refigned  the  365,    Le    Neve's    Monum,   Anglic. 

profefibrfliip,  maflerfhipj 'and  redo ry  VoL  iii^  No    nj,  &c. 
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reader's  judgment  after  he  has  perufed  the  fentiments  of  the 
feveral  writers  referred  to  below  (H). 

This,  however,  both  truth  and  juftice  require  us  to  fay, 
that  all  agree  in  allowing  him  to  be  a  profound  divine,  as 
well  as  a  perfon  of  great  erudition  and  literature  ;  of  a  molt 
imblameab!e  life  and  converfation,  and  of  moft  extenfive 
and  exemplary  charity. 

To  the   former,  his   writings  mentioned  below  bear  tefti- 
rnony  (i) ;  and  to  the  latter,  his  many  extraordinary  benefac- 
tions to  the  public  ;  of  which  we  have  met  with  the  follow- 
ing account.     To   the  rebuilding   of  Clare-hall,  where   he 
had  been  formerly  a  fellow,  he  gave  them  two  hundred  pounds 
in    his  life-time,    and   left  them   a  legacy  of  three  hundred 
pounds  towards  a  new  chapel.     To  Bennet  College,  of  which 
he  had  been   mafter,  though   for  a  few  months  only,  he  left 
a   legacy  for  the    increafe  of  commons,  as  a  fmall  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  relation  he  had  born  to,  and  of  his  affe&ion 
for,  that  ancient  foundation  (K).  To  St.  John's  College,  where 
he  had  been   laft  mafter,  he   bequeathed  his  whole  library  of 
books,  thought  to  have  been  of  five  hundred  pounds  value, 
together   with   fix    hundred    pounds    in  money,  the    half  of 
which  was  appropriated  to  building  the  third  court,  and  the- 
rents  of  fome  of  its  rooms  to  the  payment  of  the  fingingmen 
and  chorifters  of  the  chappel,  to  the  re-edifying  of  which  the 
other  half  was  allotted;  as  was   probably  a  benefaction  to 
the  univerfity,  where   his  picture  is   ftill  preferved  in  that  li- 
brary.    He  gave  moreover,  two  hundred  pounds  to  his  own 
cathedral  at  Ely,  which  was  laid  out  upon   the   pavement  in 
the  choir;  and  five   hundred   pounds  towards   rebuilding  that 
of  St.  Paul.     And  that  every  place,  to   which  he  had  born 

/ 

(H)  Sermons    in    Ely    cathedral,  gvo.    a.  Schifm  unmafked,  or  a  late 

16^4.  p.  16.    Walker's  Sufferings  of  conference   in   1657,  &c.  This  was 

Ahe  clergy,  Part  2.  p.  142.  Ath.  Ox.  published  the   following  year  with  a 

ubi    fupra.      Lives    of    the    bimops  large  preface  by  a  Roman  Catholic  at 

from    the    reiteration,  p.   249.     E-  Paris,  Svo.      3.   A  view  and  correc- 

chard'shiftory  of  England,  p.  104.5.  tion    of  the    Common    Prayer,    an. 

Abridgment  of  Baxter's  life  by  Ca-  1662.      4.   The  Pafchal  or  Lent  faft 

lamy,    Vol.    i.   p.    175.      KenneVs  apoflolical    and    perpetual,    London 

Chronicle,  p.  508.     Burner's  Hiftory  i66s,    410.    with  an  appendix  an- 

of  his  own   times,    Vol    ii.  p.  18 1,  fwering  the  principal   objections  of 

436,    590.       Vindication  of    arch-  the  Prcfbytsrians. 
bifoop  Tillotfon,  p.  93.  (K)  Upon  his  admiffion  the  double 

(i)    Viz.   i.      A    contention    for  dividend  and  commons  to  the  mafter 

truth,  in  two  public  difputations  upon  were  renewed.     Hi  ft.  of  Corp.  Chr, 

infant  baptifm,  &c,  London,    i6jS,  Coll.Camb. 

any 
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arry  relation  might  tafte  of  his  bounty,  he  became  a  flngular 
benefador  to  the  rectories  of  Cotefmore  and  Stoke -Bruen, 
and  gave  an  additional  maimainance  to  feveral  poor  vicars 
within  the  fees  of  Chichefter  and  Ely  ;  the  excellency  of  which 
kind  of  charity  he  was  fo  fenfible  of,  that  by  a  codicil  to  his 
will,  dated  September  ii,  1683,  he  ordered  after  all  le- 
gacies and  payments  difcharged,  the  refidue  mould  be  employ- 
ed upon  the  prefent  relief  of  poor  vicars  within  the  county  of 
Cambridge  and  iile  of  Ely,  where  the  impropriations  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  bifhop  (L).  Dr.  Gower  adds,  that  he  fup- 
ported  many  fcholars  in  the  Univerfity,  as  well  as  fed  the 
poor  from  his  table,  which  with  many  other  kinds  of  charity, 
he  there  fpeaks  of,  (hew  him  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  univer- 
fal  benignity  (M). 

(L)    His    will,    proved    July  26,  (M)  Funeral   Sermon,  p.  58.  but 

1684.  Kennel's  cafe  of  Impropr.  p.  whether  this  be  the  fame  with  that 

257.  and    Willis's  Cathedrals,    vol.  defence  of   it   published  in   1667,  I 

ii.  p.  365.  cannot  fay. 

GUNTER  (EDMUND)  an  eminent  Englifli  mathema- 
tician in  the  XVII.  century,  was  of  Welfh  extraction  from 
a  family  of  fome  note  at  Gunter's-town  in  Brecknockfhire ; 
but  his  father  being  fettled  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  had 
this  fon  born  to  him  there  in  1581,  and  as  he  was  a  gentle- 
man poflefTed  of  an  handfome  fortune,  he  thought  proper  to 
breed  him  up  in  a  liberal  way.  To  that  end,  our  author  was 
put,  at  a  fuitable  age,  under  the  care  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Bufby  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  where  he  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  on  the  foundation  ;  and  in  confequence  thereof,  was 
elected  (indent  of  Chrift-church  College  in  Oxford  in  I -.99. 
Having  taken  both  his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regu^r  times 
he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  preacher  in  1614, 
and  proceeded  batchelor  of  divinity  on  November  23,  the 
year  following. 

But  his  genius  and  inclination  leading  him  chiefly  to  the 
mathematics,  he  applied  early  to  that  ftudy,  and  about  ths 
year  1606,  merited  the  title  of  an  inventor  by  the  new  pro- 
jection of  his  feclor,  which  he  then  defcribed  together  with 
its  ufe  in  a  Latin  treatife;  and  feveral  of  the  inftruments 
were  actually  made  according  to  his  directions.  Thefe  being 
greatly  approved  (A),  as  being  more  extenfively  ufeful  than 

(A)  The  French  from  its  ufes  call  have  feveral  ufeful  treatifes  upon  it 
it  the  compafs  of  proportion,  and  in  their  own  language. 
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any   that  had  appeared  before,   on    account  of    the  greater 
number  of  lines   upon    them,    and    thofe  better    contrived, 
fpread   our  author's    fame  univcrfally ;  their  ufes   alfo    were 
more  largely  and  clearly  (hewn  than  had  been  done  by  others, 
and  though  he  did  not   print  them,  yet  many  copies  being 
tranfcribed   and   difperfed  abroad  carried  his  reputation  along; 
with  them,  recommended  him  to  the  patronage   of  the  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  brought  him   into  the  acquaintance  of  the 
celebrated   Mr.  Oughtred,  and  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  profefibr  of 
geometry  at  Grefham,  and  thereby  his  fame  daily   increafing 
the  more  he  became  known,  he  was  preferred  to  the  aftro- 
nomy  chair  at  Grelham  College  on  March  6,    1619. 

He  had  invented  a  fmall  portable  quadrant,  for  the  more 
eafy  finding  the  hour  and  azimuth,  and  other  folar  conclu- 
iions  of  more  frequent  ufe,  the  preceeding  year,  1618;  and 
the  fubfequent  year,  1620,  he  publifhed  his  Latin  Canon  tri- 
angulorum,  or  table  of  artificial  fines  and  tangents  to  the 
radius  of  10,07.0,000  parts  to  each  minute  of  the  quadrant. 
This  was  a  great  improvement  to  aftronomy,  by  facilitating 
the  practical  part  of  that  fcience  in  the  refoluuon  of  fpherical 
triangles  without  the  ufe  of  fecants  or  verfed  fines  :  the 

0 

fame  thing  being  done  here  by  addition  and  fubtraclion  only, 
for  performing  which,  the  former  tables  of  right  fines  and 
tangents  required  multiplication  and  divifion.  'i  his  admira- 
ble help  to  the  (ludious  in  aftronomy,  was  gratefully  com- 
memorated, and  highly  commended  by  feveral  of  the  moft 
eminent  mathematicians  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and 
who  at  the  fame  time  did  juftice  to  his  claim  to  the  improve- 
ment beyond  all  contradiction. 

The  ufe  of  adronomy  in  navigation,  unavoidably  draws 
the  aftronomer's  thoughts  upon  that  important  fubjedt ;  and  as 
great  genius's  can  hardly  look  into  any  art  without  improving 
it,  we  find  Mr.  Gunter  difcovering  a  new  variation  in 
the  magnetic  needle,  or  the  mariners  compafs,  in  1622.  Dr. 
Gilbert,  in  the  beginning  of  that  century,  had  inconteftably 
eftablifhed  the  firrt  difcovery  of  the  fimple  variation,  after 
which  the  whole  attention  of  the  (iudious  in  thefe  matters 
was  employed  in  fettling  the  rule  obferved  by  nature  therein, 
without  the  lead  apprehenfion  or  fufpicion  of  any  other ; 
when  our  author  making  an  experiment  this  way  at  Dept- 
ford  in  1622,  found  that  the  direction  of  the  rnagnetifm 
there  had  moved  no  lefs  than  five  degrees  within  two  minutes, 
in  the  fpace  of  two  and  forty  years.  Indeed  the  facl  was  fo 
"  furprifmgj  and  fo  contrary  to  the  opinion  then  univerfaliy  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  of  a  fimple  variation  only,  which  had  fatisfled  and 
bounded  all  their  curiofity,  that  our  author  dropt  the  matter 
apparently,  expecling,  through  modefty,  an  error  in  his  ob- 
fervation  to  have  efcaped  his  notice  in  his  experiment.  But 
Afterwards,  what  he  had  done,  induced  his  fucceilbr  at  Gre- 
fham  to  purfue  it ;  and  the  truth  of  Mr.  Gunter's  experiment 
being  confirmed  by  a  fecond,  further  enquiry  was  made, 
which  ended  in  eilablifhing  the  fa6t  We  have  fince  feen  Dr. 
Halley  immortalize  his  name,  by  fettling  the  rule  of  it,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Gunter's  inclination  was  turned  wholly 
the  fame  way  with  his  genius,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  reached  the  temple  of  fame,  by  treading  in  that  road.  To 
excite  a  fpirit  of  indufcry,  in  profecuting  mathematical 
knowledge,  by  leflening  the  difficulties  to  the  learner,  to 
throw  new  light  into  fome  things  therein,  which  before  ap- 
peared fo  dark  and  abftrufe,  as  to  difcourage  people  of  ordi- 
nary capacities  from  attempting  them,  and  by  that  means,  to 
render  things  of  wonderful  utility  in  the  ordinary  employments 
of  life  fo  eafy  and  practicable,  as  to  be  managed  by  the 
common  fort,  in  perfecting  or  mechanically  to  combine  arith- 
metic and  geometry,  is  the  peculiar  praife  of  our  author, 
who  effected  this,  by  that  admirable  contrivance  of  his  fa- 
mous rule  of  proportion,  now  called  the  line  of  numbers, 
and  the  other  lines  laid  down  by  it,  and  fitted  in  his  fcale, 
which,  after  the  inventor,  is  called  Gunter's  fcale  j  the  de- 
fcription  and  ufe  of  which  he  publifhed  in  1624,  4to.  toge- 
ther with  that  ofhisfedor  and  quadrant  already  mentioned  (B). 
'Tis  no  wonder  that  his  fame  by  this  time  had  reached  the 
ears  of  his  fovereign,  or  that  prince  Charles  (hould  give  di- 
rections, that  he  mould  draw  the  lines  upon  the  dials  in 
White-hall  garden,  and  draw  up  a  defcription  and  ufe  of 

(B)  It  was  carried   the  fame  year  afterwards    queen   confort    to    king 

into  France  by    his   friend   Mr.  Ed-  Charles  I.   and  her  ladies,  he  impo'r- 

mund  Wingate,  author  of  a  treatife  tuned  Gunter  to  make  a  fuller  expla- 

of  arithmetic,    that  goes   under  his  nation  how  to  number  upon  it   the 

name,     who   communicating     it   to  rule   of  proportion,  that    fo  the  ufe 

moftof  the  principal  mathematicians  might   become  more   extenfive;   but 

at    Paris,    was   defired   by   them    to  Gunter's   anfwer  was,  that  it  could 

translate  it  into  French,    which  he  not  be  expe&ed  the  rule  mould  fpeak  ; 

did,  and    printed  it  the  fame  year,  intimating,  that  his  explanation  was 

1624,  at  Paris,  with  a  dedication  to  fufficientiy   clear  and   perfpicuous  as 

the  duke  of  Orleans,  by    the  advice  the   nature  cf  the  thing  would   ad- 

of  Mr.  Alleaune.     the    king's   chief  mit,   but    that  the  practitioner  muft 

engineer.       After   Wingate's  return  make  ufe  of  his  difcreticn,  and  not 

from  France,  where  he    taught  the  altogether  depend  upon  precepts  and 

Englifh  tongue  to   Henrietta  Maria,  examples, 

R  2  them  3 
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them  ;  or  that  king  James  (hould  order  him  to  print  the  book 
the  fame  year,  1624.  There  was,  it  feems,  a  fquare  ftone 
there  before  of  the  fame  fize  and  form,  having  five  dials 
upon  the  upper  part,  one  upon  each  of  the  four  corners, 
and  one  in  the  middle,  which  was  the  principal  dial  ;  being 
a  large  horizontal  concave ;  befides  thefe,  there  were  others 
on  the  fides,  eaft,  weft  north  and  fouth  ;  but  the  lines  on 
our  author's  dial,  except  thofe  which  (hewed  the  hour  of  the 
day,  were  greatly  different.  And  Dr.  Wail  s  tells  us,  that 
one  of  thefe  was  a  meridian,  in  fixing  whereof,  great  care 
was  raken,  a  large  magnetic  needle  being  placed  upon  it, 
{hewing  its  variation  from  that  meridian  from  time  to  time. 

t_j 

if  that  needle  was  placed  there  with  that  intention  by  our  au- 
thor (c),  it  is  a  proof  that  his  experiment  at  Deptford  had 
made  fomuch  impreffion  upon  him,  that  he  though*  it  worth 
while  to  purfue  the  difcovery  of  the  change  in  the  variation, 
of  which  the  world  would  doubtlefs  have  reaped  the  fruits, 
had  his  life  been  continued  long  enough  for  it. 

But  he  was  taken  off  December  10,  1626,  about  the  45th 
year  of  his  age,  the  prime  of  life  for  fuch  ftudies.  He  died  in 
Grefham-College,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter  the  Poor, 
Breadttreet,  without  any  monument  or  infcription  ;  but  his 
memory  will  always  be  preferved  in  the  mathematical  world 
as  an  inventor,  which  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being 
the  parent  of  inftrumental  arithmetic.  The  fifth  edition  of 
his  works  was  publifhed  by  Mr,  Leybourn  in  1674,  4to. 

(c)  Dr.  Wa'.lis,  from   whom    we  he  fays  the  whole  was   done  in  1625, 

have  this  account,  afcribes  the  erec-  if  fo,  the  needle  too  muft  be  placed 

tion  of  the  dial  ai  well  as  the  needle  there   by    Gunter,     fince  Gellibraad 

to  Mr.  Gellibrand.     In    the  firfl  he  was  then  a  fchool-boy. 
was    certainly   niirinformed ;  and  as 
/ 

GUYET  (FRANCIS)  an  eminent  critic,  was  born  of  a 
good  family  at  Angers  in  the  year  1575.  This  circumftance 
of  his  life  however  came  to  be  known  only  by  his  heirs  ;  for  he 
never  would  tell  in  what  year  he  was  born,  but  concealed 
his  age  with  as  much  foliicitude,  as  :.n  ancient  virgin  who  pro- 
pofes  to  be  married  :  though  indeed,  it  is  faid,  he  had  hardly 
a  confident  in  any  other  thing.  He  loft  h:s  father  and  mo- 
ther when  a  child,  and  the  fmall  eftate  they  left  him  came  al- 
moft  to  nothing  by  the  ill  management  of  his  guardians.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  he  applied  hirnfelf  intenfely  to  books  ;  and  being 
of  opinion,  that  Paris  would  enable  him  to  per  feel:  his  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  by  the  converfation  of  learned  men,  he 
took  a  journey  thither  in  1599.  The  acquaintance  he  foon 

got 
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got  with  the  Tons  of  Claudius  du  Puy  proved  very  advanta- 
geous to  him ;  for  the  moft  learned  perfons  in  Paris  did  fre- 
quently vifit  thefe  brothers,  and  many  of  them  met  every 
day  in  the  houfe  of  Thuanus,  where  Meffieurs  du  Puy  re- 
ceived company.  After  the  death  of  that  president,  they  held 
thofe  conferences  in  the  fame  place  :  and  Guyet  conftantly 
made  one.  He  went  to  Rome  in  160^,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Italian  tongue  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he 
could  make  good  Italian  verfes.  He  was  much  eiteemed  by 
Cardinal  du  Perron  and  feveral  gre-.t  perfonages.  He  return- 
ed to  Paris  by  the  way  of  Germany  ;  and  was  taken  into  the 
houfe  of  the  duke  d'Epernon,  to  teach  the  abbot  de  Gran- 
felve,  who  was  made  Cardinal  de la  Valette  in  '621.  Being 
throughly  {killed  in  Greek  and  .Latin  authors,  he  picked 
out  of  them  what  was  moft  proper  for  'iis  pupil  ;  and  ex- 
plained it  to  him,  not  like  a  pedant,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
ufe,  which  a  man  defigned  for  great  employments  would 
make  of  it.  His  noble  pupil  conceived  fo  great  an  efteem 
for  him,  that  he  always  entrufted  him  with  his  moft  impor- 
tant affairs.  He  took  him  with  him  to  Rome,  and  procured 
him  a  good  benefice  ;  but  Guvct,  being  returned  to  Paris, 
chofe  to  live  a  private  life,  ratner  than  in  the  houfe  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  pitched  upon  Burgundy  College  to  make  his 
abode  in.  Here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  minding 
nothing  but  his  ftudies :  and  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  a 
work,  wherein  he  pretended  to  fiiew,  that  the  Latin  tongue 
was  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  that  all  the  primitive  words 
of  the  latter  confifted  only  of  one  fyllable.  Hb  work  came 
to  nothing;  for  they  found,  after  his  death,  only  a  vaft  com- 
pilation of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  without  any  order  or 
coherence,  and  without  any  preface  to  explain  his  project. 
But  the  reading  of  the  ancient  authors  was  his  main  bufmefs : 

o 

for  as  to  the  moderns,  he  meddled  with  nothing  but  hiitories 
and  voyages.  The  margins  of  his  daffies  were  full  of  notes  ; 
many  of  which  have  been  publiihed.  Thofe  upon  Hefiod 
were  imparted  to  Mr.  Graevius,  who  inferted  them  in  his 
edition  of  1^67.  The  nioft  compleat  thing,  that  was  found 
among  his  papers,  was  his  notes  upon  Terence;  and  there- 
fore they  were  fent  to  Boeclerus  and  afterwards  printed.  He 
took  great  liberties  as  a  critic  3  for  he  rejected  as  fuppofititious 
all  fuch  verfes,  as  feemed  to  him  not  to  favour  of  the  author's 
genius.  Thus  he  ftruck  out  many  verfes  of  Virgil  ;  difcard- 
ed  the  firft  oue  in  Horace  ;  and  would  not  admit  tne  fecret 
hiitory  of  Procopius.  Nolwithftanding  the  boldnefs  of  his 
criticifinsj  and  his  true  manner  of  fpeaking  in  conversion, 

R   3  he 
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he  was  afraid  of  the  public ;  and  dreaded  Salmafius  in  par- 
ticular, who  threatened  to  write  a  book  againfl  him,  if  he 
published  his  thoughts  about  fome  paffages  in  ancient  au- 
thors. He  was  fo  happy  as  to  be  accounted  a  man  of  great 
learning,  though  he  had  printed  nothing  ;  and  was  contented 
\vith  the  elogies,  others  bedewed  upon  him.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been,  a  hearty,  fincere,  and  honeft  man.  He  was  cut 
for  the  Itone  in  1656  ;  bating  which,  his  long  life  was  hardly 
attended  with  any  illnefs.  He  died  of  a  catarrh,  after  three 
days  ilinefs,  in  the  arms  of  James  <Ju  Puy  and  Menage  his 
countrymen,  on  the  1 2th  of  April  1655,  being  eighty  years 
old.  His  life  is  written  in  Latin  with  great  judgment  and  po- 
litenefs  by  Mr.  Portncr,  a  fenator  of  Ratifbon,  who  took 
the  luppofuitious  name  of  Antor.ius  Periander  Rhsetus ;  and  is 
prefixed  to  his  notes  upon  Terence,  printed  with  thofe  of 
Boeclerus  at  Strafburg,  in  165-. 

GU  YON  (JOMANNA-MARY  BOUVIERS  de la  MOTHE) 
a  French  laciv,  memorable  for  her  writings  and  her  lufferings 

/  *  O  O 

in  the  cauie  of  quietifm  ;  was  defcended  of  a  noble  family, 
and  born  at  Montargis,  April  13,  1648.  At  feven  years  of 
age  fhe  was  fent  to  the  convent  of  the  Urfulines,  where  one 
of  her  fitters  bv  half  blood  took  care  of  her.  She  had  given 

j 

fome  extraordinary  figns  of  illumination  from  her  earlieft  in- 
fancy, and  had  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  the  fpiritual  courfe 
at  eight  years  of  age,  as  furprized  the  confeffor  of  the  queen- 
mother  of  England,  widow  of  Charles  I.  who  prefented  her 
to  t,bat  princefs,  by  whom  fhe  v/ould  hav2  been  retained,   had 
not  her  parents   oppofed  it,  and   fent  her  back  to   the  Urfu- 
lines.    She  tried  to  t..ke  the  habit  before  (he  was  of  age  to 
difpofe  of  htrfelf  \  and  her  parents,  having  promised  her  to  a 
genileman   in    th.iu  country,  obliged  her  to  marry  him.     At 
the  age  of  twenty  eight,  fhe  loft  her  Ipoufe,   who  leavinz  her 
a  widow  with   three   Imall    children,  two  b  >ys  and  a  girl,  of 
whom  (he  had  the  guardianfhip,  the  education  of  thefe,   and 
the  management  of  her  fortune,  feemed   to  have  become  her 
only  employment  for   the    future.     She  governed   herfelf  by 
thefe  principles,  and  had  put  her  domeftic  affairs  into  fuch  an 
order,  as  required  an  uncommon  capacity,  when  (he  was  fud- 
denly   liruck  with   an  impulfe   to  abandon   every   thing   and 
follow  her  deiliny,  without  knowing  what  it  might  be.      She 
had  lived,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage,  in  the  ftricieft 
exercife  of  all  the  aufterities  of  a  religious  devotee. 

Jn 
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In  this  turn  of  mind,  fhe  went  firft  to  Paris,  where  fhe 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  d'Aranthon,  bilhop  of  Geneva, 
who  perfuaded  her  to  go  into  his  diocefe,  in  order  to  perfect 
an  eftablifhment  which  he  had  begun  at  Gex  for  the  reception 
of  nevviy  converted  Catholics.  Madam  Guyon  accordingly 
went  to  Gex  in  1681,  taking  only  her  daughter  with  her  ; 
and  her  parents  writing  to  her  ibme  time  afterwards  to  relign 
the  guardianfhip  of  them,  which  was  forty  thoufand  livres  a 
year,  and  give  all  her  fortune  to  them,  fhe  readily  complied 
with  the  requeft,  referving  only  a  moderate  penfion  for  her 
own  fubftftence.  Hereupon,  the  new  community  at  Gex 
obferving  her  humour,  put  it  into  the  head  of  Mr,  d'Aren- 
thon,  their  bilhop,  to  oblige  her  to  beftow  this  remainder  of 
htr  fortune  upon  their  houfe,  and  make  herfelf  fuper.ior  of  it. 
But  fhe  declined  that  propofal,  not  approving  of  their  regu- 
lations ;  whereat  both  the  bilhop  and  his  community  took  fo 
much  offence,  that  they  entreated  her  to  quit  their  houfe. 

Hereupon,  fhe  retired  firft  to  the  Uriulines  of  Thonon, 
and  palling  thence  to  Turin,  and  then  to  Grenoble,  fhe  went 
at  laft  to  Verceil  at  the  invitation  of  that  bifhop,  who  had  a 
great  veneration  for  her  piety.  At  length,  after  an  ab- 
ience  of  five  years,  growing  into  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  fhe 
returned  to  Paris  in  1686,  to  have  the  advice  of  the  beft 
phyficians  there.  It  was  during  this  refidenc.e  abroad,  that  fhe 
compofed  the  "  Moyen  court  et  tres  facile  de  faire  Oraifon  ;" 
and  another  piece  entitled,  "  Le  Caiuique  des  Cantiques  de 
Salomon  interpreter,  felon  le  fens  myftique,"  which  were  printed 
at  Lyons  with  a  licence  of  approbation  ;  but  as  her  irre- 
proachable conduct,  and  extraordinary  virtues  made  many 
converts  to  the  way  of  contemplation  and  prayer  which  was 
called  quietifm,  the  matter  in  a  little  time  began  to  make 
a  noife,  and  the  more  fo,  as  letters  were  fent  from  the  pro- 
vinces where  fhe  had  travelled,  complaining  of  her  fpiritual- 
ifm. 

The  perfecution  began  with  father  de  la  Combe,  a  Barna- 
bite  Monk,  who  was  her  confefTor,  and  fhe  herfelf  was  con- 
fined by  an  order  from  the  king  in  the  convent  des  Filles  de 
la  Vifitation,  in  the  ftreet  of  St.  Anthony,  in  January  1688. 
Here  fhe  was  feverely  examined  for  the  fpace  of  eight  months, 
by  order  of  Mr.  Harlai,  archbimop  of  Paris ;  but  this  ferved 
only  to  illuftrate  her  innocence  and  virtue  :  and  Madam  Mi- 
ranion,  the  luperior  of  the  convent,  reprefenting  the  injuftice 
of  her  detention  to  Madam  Maintenon,  that  favourite  plead- 
ed her  caufe  fo  effectually  to  the  king,  that  Ihe  obtained  an 

R  4.  order 
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order  for  her  difcharge,  and  afterwards  conceived  a  particular 
affeclion  and  efteem  for  her. 

She  had  not  been  long  fet  at  liberty,  when  {he  became 
known  to  the  abbe  Fenelon,  afterwards  the  celebrated  arch- 
bifhop  of  Cambray,  to  whom  fhe  was  introduced  by  the 
dutchefs  of  Bethune  (A),  who  had  formerly  lodged  in  her  fa- 
ther's houfe  at  Montargis,  and  renewed  her  acquaintance  upon 
Madam  Guyon's  coming  to  Paris.  Befides  thefe  two,  fhe 
had  connexions  with  the  dukes  de  Chevreufe  and  Beauvil- 
liers,  and  feveral  other  perfons  diftinguiftied  by  their  parts 
and  merit.  But  thefe  connexions  could  not  fcreen  her  from 
the  zeal  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  who  recurred  to  their  ufual  ftra- 
tacrem  on  thefe  occaiions,  making  violent  outcries  of  the 
church's  danger  from  this  feel. 

In  this  exigence,  fhe  took  the  advice  of  thofe  who  per- 
fuaded  her  to  put  her  writings  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  BcfTuet, 
the  much  famed  bilhop  of  Meaux,  and  fubmit  to  his  judg- 
ment. That  able  prelate,  after  reading  all  her  papers  both 
printed  and  MS. (B)  had  a  conference  with  her  in  perfon, 
and  was  fo  much  fatisfied  as  to  communicate  with  her.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  rage  of  the  churchmen  role  daily  higher, 
ib  that  an  order  paflcd  for  the  re-examination  of  her  two 
books  already  mentioned.  Mr.  BolTuet  was  at  the  head  of 
this  examination,  to  whom  the  bifhop  of  Chalons,  after- 
wards cardinal  de  Nojil  c?,  was  joined,  at  the  requeft  of 
jnadam  Guycn  ;  and  to  thefe  two  were  added,  firft,  M. 
Trcr-foii,  lupcrior  of  the  fociety  of  St  Suipice  ;  and,  laftly, 
M.  Fcnelon.  During  the  examination,  madam  Guyon  re- 
tired to  a  convent  at  Meaux,  by  the  defir-^  of  that  bilhop. 
At  the  end  of  fix  months  30  articles  were  drawn  up  by  him, 
Sufficient  as  he  thought  to  fet  the  found  maxims  of  ipirituality 
and  a  myftic  life  out  of  danger :  to  which  four  more  by 

(A)  This  dutcnefs  was  the  daugh-  between  them  like  that  of  St.  Francis 

rcr  of  Mr.  Fcuquer,  \rho  after  hav-  de   Sales   with   Madam  de   Chantal 

ing  been  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  and  fome  others  ;   but  this  union  was 

Fell    into    ciifgrace,  and    ended    his  the    principal   fource    of    both  their 

dcys  in  a  pnfon.    His  daughter  hav-  fobfequent  perfecutions. 
jog  paffed  the  firfl  years  of  this  dif-          (s)   Among  thefe,  betides  the  two 

g:-.e   in    exile,   during   which,     fhe  printed  tracts  already  mentioned,  was 

drew  by  degrees   towards  Paris,  and  the  hiltory  of  her   own    life,   which 

earns   at  Lr,g,!;  to  Mental,  5.      Mr.  fhe    had    wrote,  and    in   which   fhe 

r'cnelon,  from  what  had  befallen  her,  had  laid  open    all  the   fecrets  of  her 

was  prejudiced   againfi  her,  but   by  foul  with  the  mof*.    undifguifed  fim- 

converring  with  htr,  prefently  char.g-  plicity,  fo  that  fhe  made  the  bifhop 

«d   that  prejudice  into  a  fingular  ve-  in  reality  her  confeffor. 
snera  ion;  and  th.rc   g:§w  an  u.mi) 

VS 
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way  of  qualification,  being  added  by  Mr.  Fenelon,  the 
whole  thirty-four  were  figned  at  Ifay  near  Paris  by  all  the 
examinants,  on  the  rcthof  March,  1695. 

Madam  Guyon  alfo  figned  them  at  the  inftance  of  Mr. 
Bofluet,  who  prevailed  with  her  likewife  to  fubfcribe  a  fub- 
miffion  tothecenfure  which  he  had  palled  in  April  preceding, 
upon  her  printed  trails.  Th:?t  prelate  himfelf  dictated  thofe 
acls  of  fubmiij'ion,  in  which  were  found  thefe  words,  among 
others  :  4C  I  declare  neverthelefs  .  .  .  ,  without  any  prejudice 
"  to  the  prefen t  fubmiffion,  that  I  never  had  any  defign  to 
<e  advance  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the 
<c  Catholic  Apoftolic  Roman  church,  to  which  I  have  al- 
"  ways  been,  and  {hall  always  continue,  by  the  help  of  God, 
cc  tbbefubmiffive  even  to  the  laft  breath  of  my  life;  which 
cc  I  don't  fay  by  way  of  excufe,  but  from  a  fenfe  of  my 
"  obligation  to  declare  my  fentiments  in  fimplicity.  I  never 
"  held  any  of  thofe  errors  which  are  mentioned  in  the  pafto- 
"  ral  letter  of  Mr.  de  Meaux  ;  having  always  intended  to 
"  write  in  a  true  catholic  fenfe,  and  not  then  apprehending 
<c  that  any  other  fenfe  could  be  put  upon  my  words."  To 
this  the  biihop  fubjoined  an  atteftation,  dated  July  16,  1695, 
purporting,  that  in  confequence  of  ihefe  fubmiflions,  and  of 
the  good  teftimony  that  had  been  given  of  her  during  her 
reiidence  for  fix  months  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  de 
Meaux  (c),  he  was  fatisfied  with  her  conduct,  and  had  conti- 
nued her  in  the  participation  of  the  holy  facrament,  in 
which  he  found  her;  declaring,  moreover,  that  he  had  not 
found  her  in  any  wife  involved  in  the  abominations  of  Mo- 
lines,  or  others  elfewhere  condemned ;  and  that  he  never 
intended  to  comprehend  her  in  what  he  had  faid  of  thofe  abo- 
minations in  his  ordonnance  of  the  if,th  of  April  preceding. 
Thus  cleared  {he  returned  to  Paris,  not  dreaming  of  any 
further  profecution  ;  but  fhe  was  foon  made  fenfible  of  her 
miftake. 

All  thefe  fubmiflions  and  .alterations  did  not  prove  fufTIcient 
to  allay  the  florm  ;  on  the  contrary,  {he  was  involved  in  the 

(c)  This  atteftation  imported,  that  and   chriftian  patience,   joined  to  a 

Madam   Guyon   having   lived  in  the  true    devotion    and    efteem    for  all 

houfe,  by   the  order  and   permiffion  matters    of  faith,  efpecially   for  the 

of  their  bifhop,  for  the  fpace   of  fix  my  fiery  of  the  Incarnation,    and  the 

months,   had  never  given   the    leaft  holy  infancy  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift; 

trouble  or    pain,  but   great   edifica-  and  that  if  the  faid  lady  would  chufe 

tion  j     that  in    her    whole   conduct,  to  pafs   the  reft  of  her  life  in  their 

and    all  hei    words^   there  appeared  houfe,  the  community  would  efteem 

ftridl  regularity,  fimplicity,  fincerity,  it  a  favour  and  happinefs,  &c.  &c. 
mortification,    fweetnefY, 
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perfecutlon  of  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray,  and  being  ac- 
cufed  as  well  as  him  of  quietifm,  was  imprifoned  before  the 
expiration  of  the  year  1695,  in  the  caftle  of  Vincennes ; 
whence  (he  was  removed,  after  fome  time,  to  the  convent 
of  Thomas  a  Vangirard,  and  thence  was  thrown  into  the 
Baftile,  where  (he  underwent  many  rigorous  examinations, 
and  continued  in  prifon  as  a  criminal  till  the  meeting  of  the 
general  afTembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  in  1700  ;  when 
nothing  being  made  (D)  out  againft  her,  ihe  was  releafed.  This 
was  the  laft  epoch  of  the  eclat  which  madam  Guyon  made  ; 
after  this  fhe  went,  mft,  to  the  cattle  belonging  to  her  chil- 
dren, whence  Hie  was  permitted  to  retire  to  131ois,  the  next 
town  to  that  caftle. 

The  twelve  years  which  (he  pafled  from  this  time  to  her 
death,  the  abfolute  oblivion  in  which  (he  lived  there,  and 
the  uniform  and  retired  life  which  fhe  led  the  reft  of  her  days, 
are  a  confpicuous  evidence  that  the  noife  which  file  had  made 
in  the  world  did  not  proceed  frcrn  any  vain-glorious  ambi- 
tion that  (he  had  of  making  a  figure  in  it.  /\11  the  days  of 
this  laft  ftage  of  her  life  were  employed  in  the  confumma- 
tion  of  her  love  for  her  God  ;  of  which  fhe  had  not  only  a 
plenitude,  but  was  perfectly  inebriated  therewith.  Hertabies, 
the  cieling  of  her  chamber,  every  thing  which  fell  into  her 
hands,  ferved  her  to  write  down  the  happy  failles  of  a  fruit- 
ful genius,  filled  with  its  only  object.  The  numerous  verfes 
which  proceeded  from  the  abundance  of  her  heart,  formed 
a  co'le&ion,  which  was  printed  after  her  death,  in  five  vo- 
lumes, under  the  title  of  "  Cantiqucs  Spirituels,  ou  d'Em- 
"•  blerr.es  fur  1'amour  divin."  Her  other  writings  confift  or" 
twenty  volumes  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  with  "  Re- 
"  flexions  &  explications  concernant  la  vie  interieure ; 
**  Difcourfes  Chretiennes,"  in  two  volumes :  Letters  to  ieveral 
perfons,  (who  preferved  them)  in  four  volumes  j  her  Life, 
written  by  herfelf,  in  three  volumes  5  a  volume  of  Juftiri- 

(D)    One    of  her    principal   ene-  perfecution  of  her  friend,  the  arch- 

mies  was   Mr.  Harlai,   archbifhop  of  bifhop    of    Cambray  :     however    as 

Paris,  who  had  p'jblifhed  an  ordon-  they  were  united  in  their  fufferings, 

nance  to  condemn  her  Moyen  Court,  fo  were  they  alfo  in  their  releafe  fro;ri 

and  the  Cantique  des  Cantiques,  in  them  ;    the  archbifhep,  by  that  all- 

1694,  and    was   the    author  of  her  healing    conduct    of    fubmitting  his 

firft  imprifonment  in  1695,  and  all  opinions    to    the   judgment    of    the 

the  hardfhips  fhe  fuffered  there  ;  and  church,  had   defeated  the  defigns  of 

the  fame  prelate,  together  with  Car-  his  enemies  in  1699,  and  Madam  de 

dinal  de  Noailles,  and  bifhop  BofTuet,  Guyon,  we  fee,  was  free   from  any 

were  the  grand  instruments   of  the  further  trouble  foon  after. 

cations* 
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cations,  drawn  from  the  moft  venerable  ecclefiaftical  authors, 
which  (he  made  ufe  of  in  her  defence  before  her  examiners; 
and  two  volumes  of  Opufcle^,  in  which  are  re-printed  her 
Moyen  Court,  and  the  trail  De  Torrens  Spirituels,  with  feve- 
ral  other  fmall  pieces. 

She  died  June  9,  1717,  having  furvivecl  almoft  two  years 
and  a  half  the  archbilhop  of  Cambray,  who  preferved  a  fin- 
gular  veneration  for  her  to  his  laft  breath. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS,  ancient  philofophers,  fo  called 
by  the  Greeks,  from  their  going  naked.  Some  of  them  were 
of  Africa,  but  the  moft  famous  were  in  the  Indies.  Thofe 
of  Africa  inhabited  a  mountain  in  Ethiopia,  not  far  from 
the  Nile,  without  either  houfe  or  cell.  They  did  not  live 
in  community,  nor  did  they  facrifice  together  ;  but  each  had 
his  fm«ll  habitation,  where  they  performed  apart  their  exer- 
cifes  and  their  {todies.  Thefe  philofophers  profeffed  a  great 
fruo-ality,  for  they  lived  only  upon  fuch  things,  as  the  earth 
naturally  yielded. 

As  to  the  Gymnofophifts  of  the  eaft,  they  were  divided 
into  Brachmans  and  Germanes.  Strabo  relates  feveral  things 
of  the  Brachmans,  which  are  very  fingular.  They  begun  Geogr.lifc. 
fo  early  to  take  care  of  their  fcholars,  that  they  fent  learnedxv. 
men  to  the  mother,  as  foon  as  they  knew  fhe  had  conceived. 
Thefe  learned  men  feemed  to  go  thither  to  give  their  bleffing 
to  the  mother,  that  (he  might  have  a  happy  time ,  but  their 
chief  defign  was  to  give  her  good  precepts,  and  if  (he  was 
pleafed  with  thefe  difcourfes,  it  was  taken  as  a  good  omen 
for  the  child.  As  the  children  grew  up,  they  went  through 
the  difcipline  of  different  matters.  The  Brachmans  kept 
out  of  town  in  a  wood,  and  led  a  very  rigid  life.  They 
flept  on  hides,  eat  no  flefli,  nor  had  any  commerce  with  wo- 
men. They  fpent  their  time  in  fine  difcourfes,  and  commu- 
nicated their  fcience  to  thofe  that  would  come  and  hear  them  : 
but  none  of  their  hearers  were  allowed  to  fpit  or  fpeak;  and 
whoever  did,  was  turned  out  for  that  day.  When  a  man 
had  fpent  thirty  feven  years  in  that  fociety,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  leave  it,  in  order  to  lead  a  more  eafy  life :  he  was  then 
permitted  to  eat  fuch  beads,  as  do  not  labour  for  men,  and 
to  marry  many  wives.  The  Brachmans  faid,  that  our  life 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  ftate  of  conception,  and  death 
as  a  birth  to  a  true  and  happy  life  for  thofe,  who  havephi- 
lofophifed  well.  They  added,  that  the  accidents  of  human 
life  are  neither  good  nor  evil ;  fince  the  fame  things  pleafe 
fome,  and  difpleafe  others,  and  are  even  agreeable  and  dif- 

agreeable 
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agreeable  to  one  and    the   fame  perfon,  at   different  times. 
Thus  much  for  morality.     As  to  phyficks  and  religion,  they 
taught    feveral  things  which   favoured    of  folly  ;    their  main 
(kill  not  lying  here.     They  believed   however,  that  the  world 
had  a  beginning,  and  would  have  an  end  ;  that  it  was  round  ; 
and  that  God,  who  made  and  governed  it,  penetrated  it  every 
where.     They  believed  alfo  the  Immortality  of  the  foul,  the 
tribunals   of  Hell,  &c.    They,  who   have  a  mind  to   be  in- 
formed   more   particularly  concerning  thefe  Indian   philofo- 
phers,  may   confult  a  treatife  of  Palladius   De   gentibus   In- 
diae    et  Bragmanibus,  which   was    publifhed    at    London  in 
1665,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  Brachmans  fubfift  ftill  in  the  eaft.     The  third   feel-, 
that  is  in  vogue  among  the  Chinefe,  may  be  faid  to  hold  the 
religion  of  the  Brachman;   or  Bramins  ;   and    they  call  it  fo 
themfelves.     They  are  priefts,  who    chiefly   reverence  three 
things,  the  God    Fo,  his  law,  and  the  books  which  contain 
their  particular  flatutes.     The   Brachmans  of  Bengal  lead  a 
very  auftere  life  ;  they  walk  bare-headed  and  bare-footed  upon 
their  burning  fands  ;  and  live  only  upon  herbs. — The  Brach- 
mans  of  Indoftan   have   very  ancient  books  which   they  call 
facred,  ;;nd    which  they  pretend   God  gave  to  the  great  Pro- 
phet Brahma.     They    preferve  the  language,   in  which  thofe 
books  were    written,  and  ufe    no  other    in    their  divine  and 
philofophical  explications  :   by    which  means  they  keep  them 
from   the   knowlege  of  the  vulgar.     They  believe  the  tranf- 
rnigration    of  fouls ;  and'eat  no  flefli.     They    fay,  that  the 
production  of  the  world  confifted  in  this ;  viz    that  all  things 
came  out    of  the   bofom  of  God,  and   that  the  world   (hall 
perifh  by  the  return  of  thofe   fame  things  to  their  firft  origi- 
nal.    They  explain  this  opinion  by  the  emblem  of  a  fpider  : 
for  they  feign,  that   a  certain  Immenfe  fpider   was   the  firft 
caufe  of  things,  which  wrought   the  web  of  this  univerfe  of 

O     7  O 

matter  drawn  out  of  her  own  bowels,  and   difpofed   ir  with 
wonderful   art :  that  file  from  the  fummit  of  her  work  con- 
tinually obferves,  orders,  and  regulates  the  motion  of  every 
T.Furnet-  Part  '•  an^  tnat  at  laft,   when  fhe  has  fatisfied  herfelf  with  the 
tins,  in  ap-pleafure  of  adorning  and  contemplating  her  web,  (he  gathers 
pendice        up  tj-,e  thread  ihe  had  fpun,  and  fo  abforbino-  all  into  herfelf 

j\rch;Eolog.  .  .  .  ,      ,  ,    ,  .  •  n 

rhilofoph.  agair)j  makes  tne  whole  nature  or  created  things  to  vanifh. — 
1  he  Brachmans  of  Siam  believe,  that  the  firft  men  were 
bigger  than  thofe  of  this  prefent  time  and  that  they  lived 
many  ages  without  any  ficknefs  ;  that  our  earth  fhall  be  de- 
ftroyed  one  day  by  fire,  and  that  another  will  come  out  of 
its  afhes,  in  which  there  fhall  be  no  fea,  nor  any  change  of 

feafons, 
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feafons,  but  an  eternal  fpring.---The  Brachmans  of  the  coun- 
try of  Coromandel  fay,  that  there  are  all  at  once  feveral 
worlds  in  different  parts  of  the  univerfe  ;  that  the  fame  world 
is  deftroyed  and  renewed  in  certain  periods  of  time  ;  that  our 
earth  began  with  the  golden  age,  and  will  be  deftroyed  by  fire. 

The  Germanes  were  the  other  fort  of  Gymnofophifts  in 
the  eaft ;  the  mcft  confiderable  of  whom  were  called  Hy- 
lobians,  becaufe  they  lived  in  the  woods.  They  lived  there 
upon  leaves  and  wild  fruits  ;  forbore  wine  and  women  ;  and 
anfwered  the  questions  of  princes  by  meflengers.  There 
were  feveral  orders  of  thefe.  which  it  is  not  material  to  enu- 
merate. They  had  physicians  among  them,  who  pretended 
to  cure  barrennefs  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  to  procure  either 
boys  or  girls,  as  their  patients  pleafe-.  Thefe,  we  may  be 
fure,  did  not  lead  fedentary  lives,  like  the  Hylobians,  but 
were  freely  entertained  in  people's  houfes ;  for  this  won- 
derful fcience  of  getting  boys  or  girls  gave  them  the  beft  of 
tides  to  efteem  ad  reverence. 

The  hiftory  of  thefe  Gymnofophifts  may  ferve  the  fame 
good  purpofe,  that  all  fuch  hiftoi  ies  fhould  ferve,  that  I  mean, 
of  guarding  u-  againft  folly  and  madnefs  :  by  convincing  us, 
that  there  is  nothing  fo  ridiculous  and  extravagant,  but  what 
the  wife,  as  they  are  often  falfely  called,  have  beea  ready  to 
teach,  and  the  multitude  as  ready  to  fwailow. 
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ABINGTON,  (WILLIAM)  an  Englifli  poet  and 
hiftorian,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family, 
and  born  at  Hendlip,  in  Worcefterfhire  in  the 

Wood's  year    1605.       He    received    his    education    at    St. 

Athen.       Cmers  and   Paris,  where   he  was   earneftly  preffed    to   take 

Oxon.  v.  upon  him  the  habit  of  a  Jefuit  ;  but  this  fort  of  life  not  fuit- 
ing  with  his  genius,  he  excufcd  himfelf  and  left  them.  After 
his  return  from  Paris  he  was  inftrudled  in  hiftory  and  other 
branches  cf  polite  literature,  and  became,  fays  "Wood,  a 
very  accompliihed  gentleman.  He  died  the  30th  of  No- 
vember 1654,  leaving  behind  him  the  following  monuments 
of  his  abilities  :  i.  "  Poems."  1635,  in  8vo,  2d  edit,  un- 
der the  title  of  Caftura.  2.  "  The  Queen  of  Arragon," 
a  tragicomedy.  3.  "  Obfervations  on  hiftory,"  1641,  8vo. 
4.  *'  Hiftory  of  Edward  IV.  king  of  England,"  1640,  in 
a  thin  folio,  written  and  publifhed  at  the  defire  of  king 
Charles  I.  Bifhop  Nicholfon,  fpeaking  of  Edward  the  IVth's 
reign,  fays,  that  Mr.  Kabington  "  has  given  us  as  fair  a 
"  draught  of  it  as  the  thing  would  bear ;  at  leail  he  has 

Englifli       «  copied    this  king's  picture  as  agreeably  as  could  be   ex- 

LJ  *  iJ-      ¥  *  O          *  / 

"  pe&ed  from  one  ftanding  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the 
"  original,"     Our  author  during  the  civil  war   is  faid    by 

Wood 
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Wood  to  have  run  with  the  times,  and  not  to  have  been 
unknown  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  there  is  no  account  of 
his  being  raifed  to  any  preferment  during  the  Protedtor's  go- 
vernment. 

RACKET,  (WILLIAM)  an  Englifn  fanatic  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  at  fint  a  gentleman's   fervant,  and 
afterwards  married   a  rich  widow,  whom  he  foon  ruined  by 
his   extravagance.     He  was   enormoufly   vitious ;  being  not  J"m<^n's 
only  addicted  to  wine  and  women,  but  even  to  robbing  upon  &c. 
the  highway.     He  had   never  ftudied,  but  had  a  great  me- 
mory, which  he  abufed  in    repeating  the    fermons  of  mini- 
fters  over  his  cups.     At  length  he  fee  up  for  a  prophet,  and 
declared,  that  England  fhould  feel  the   fcourges  of  famine, 
peftilence,    and   war,    unlefs    it    eftablifhed    the    confiftorial 
difcipline  ;  and  that  for  the  future  there  fhould   be  no  more 
popes.     He  began  to  prophecy  at  York  and  Lincoln,  where 
for  his   boldnefs  he  was  publickly  whipped,  and  condemned 
to  be  banifhed.     The  people   believed  neverthelefs  that  he 
had  the  extraordinary  gift  of  the  Holy   Spirit;  and  he  was 
fo  confident  of  his   own  favour   with   heaven,  as  to  afErm, 
that  if  all  England  fnould  pray  for  rain,  and  he  fhould  pray 
for   the   contrary,  it  would    not  rain.     Edmund   Coppinger 
and  Henry  Arthington,  two  perfons  of  learning,  joined  with 
him  :  the  firft  by  the    title  of  "   The  prophet  of  Mercy," 
the  fecond   by  the  title    of    "  The    prophet  of  Judgment." 
Thefe   two   vifionaries   pretended  an  extraordinary  mifilon, 
and  gave  out,  that  Hacket  was  the  fole  monarch  of  Europe, 
and  that  next  to  Jefus  Chrift  none  upon  earth  had  greater 
power  than  he.     They  afterwards  went  farther,  and  equalled 
him  in  all  things   to  Jefus  Chrift,  without  being  oppofed  by 
Hacker,  who  uf'ed   to   fay  in  his  prayets,  "  Father,  I  know 
<c  them   loveft  me  equally  with  thyfelf."     As  they  protefted 
a  moft  unreferved  obedience  to  him,  he  ordered  them  to  go 
and  proclaim  through   a'l  the  ftreets  of  London,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  was  come  to  judge  the  world,  and   lodged  in   fuch  an 
inn;  and  that  no  body  could  put   him  to  death.     They  did 
fo;   and  drawing  together   a  vaft  concourfe  of  people,  di£- 
courfed  of  the  important  million  of  William  Placket.     They 
returned  to  him ;  and  when  they  faw  him,  Arthington  cried 
out,  "  Behold  the   king  of  the  earth."     They   were  profe- 
cuted  and  tried.     Hacket  was  fentenced  to  be  hanged  and 
quartered,  and  executed  accordingly  ontheaSth  of  July,  1592. 
The  blafphemies  he   uttered  in   his   prayer   upon  the  fcaf- 
fold  are  fo  horrid,    that  we  cannot  tranfcribe  them.     He 

had 
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had  an  inconceivable  hatred  againft  queen  Elizabeth,  whom, 
as  he  confefled  to  the  judges,  he  had  (tabbed  to  the  heart  in 
effigy,  and  he  curfed  her  with  all  manner  of  imprecations, 
a  little  before  he  was  hanged.  As  for  Coppinger  and  Ar- 
thington,  the  former  farmfiied  himfelf  in  prifon,  and  the 
latter  upon  his  repentance  was  pardoned.— Thefe  inftances 
ferve  to  (hew,  that  there  is  nothing  too  extravagant  for  the 
human  heart  to  be  capable  of;  and  might,  one  would  hope, 
be  of  ufe  to  thcfe,  who  would  attentively  contemplate 
them. 

» 

HACKET,  (JOHN)  biftiop  of  Litchfield  and   Coventry, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  London  on 
the  firft  of  September  1592.   He  was  admitted  very  young  into 
ke?  pre-    Weftminfter-fchool,  and,   in  1608,  elected  from   thence    to 
fixedtoh-s   Trinity   college  in  Cambridge.     His   uncommon    parts  and 
fermons,  l  >  ]eanijng  recommended  him   to    particular   notice;    fo   that 
DD. Lon'i.  a^ter  takii^    the   proper   degree?,  he    was  chofen   fellow  of 
1 6  .,  to-    his    college,  and    became   a   tutor    of   great  repute.      One 
E°*  month  in   the    long  vacation,  retiring  with  his  pupil,  after- 

wards lord  Byrcn,  into  Nottinghamfhire,  he  there  compo- 
fed  a  Latin  comedy,  intitled,  Loyola  ;  which  was  twice 
acled  before  king  James  I.  and  printed  in  1648.  He  took 
holy  orders  in  1618,  and  had  lingular  kindnefs  fhewn  him 
by  bifhop  Andrews  and  feveral  great  men.  But,  above  all 
others,  he  was  regarded  by  Dr.  John  Williams,  dean  of 
Wellminfter,  -and  bifhop  of  Lincoln  ;  who,  being  appointed 
lord  keeper  of  the  gieat  feaj  in  1621,  chofe  Hacket  for  his 
chaplain,  and  ever  loved  and  efteemed  him  above  the  reft  of 
his  chaplains.  In  1623,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  king  James 
I.  and  alfo  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  ;  and  the  year  following, 
upon  the  lord  keeper  s  recommendation,  rector  of  St.  An- 
drews, Piolborn,  in  London.  His  patron  alfo  procured  him 
the  lame  year  the  reaory  of  Cheam,  in  Surrey;  telling  him, 
that  he  intended  Holborn  for  wealth,  and  Cheam  for  health. 
In  1625,  he  was  named  by  the  king  himfelf  to  attend  an 
ambalTador  into  Germany;  yet  upon  fecond  thoughts  he 
was  diffuaded  fr  m  the  journey,  being  told,  that  on  account 
of  his  fevere  treatment  of  the  Jefuits  in  his  Loyola,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  go  fafe,  although  in  an  ambafTador's 
train.  In  1628,  he  commenced  d  oft  or  in  divinity;  and, 
in  163  i,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Bedford.  His  church  (,f 
St.  Andrews  being  old  and  decayed,  he  undertook  to  rebuild 
it,  and  for  that  purpofe  got  together  a  great  fum  of  money 
in  flock  and  fubicriptions ;  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 

civil 
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civil  war,  the  parliament  feized  them,  as  well  as  what  had 
been  gathered  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In 
March  164.1,  he  was  one  of"  the  fub-committee  appointed 
by  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  confult  of  what  was  amifs  and 
wanted  correction  in  the  liturgy,  in  hopes  by  that  means  to 
difpel  the  cloud  hanging  over  the  church  ;  and  made  a  fpeech 
againft  the  bill  for  taking  away  deans  and  chapters,  which 
is  publifhed  at  length  in  his  life  by  Dr.  Plums.  In  March 
1642,  he  was  prefented  to  a  prebend  and  refidentiary's  place 
in  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  London ;  but  the  troubles  com- 
in<r  on,  he  had  no  enjoyment  of  it,  nor  of  his  re6lory  of 
St.  Andrews.  Befides,  fome  of  his  parifhioners  there  hav- 
ing articled  againft  him  at  the  committee  of  plunderers,  his 
friend  Mr.  Selden  told  him,  it  was  in  vain  to  make  defences ; 
and  advifed  him  to  retire  to  Cheam,  where  he  would  endea- 
vour to  keep  him  quiet.  He  was  difturbed  here  by  the  earl 
of  EfTex's  army,  who  marching  that  way  took  him  prifoner 
along  with  them;  but  was  foon  after  difmifled,  and  from  that 
time  lay  hid  in  his  retirement  at  Chearn,  where  we  hear  no 
more  of  him,  except  that  in  1648-9,  he  attended  in  his  laft 
moments  Henry  Rich  earl  of  Holland,  who  was  beheaded 
for  attempting  the  relief  of  Colchefter. 

After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II,  he  recovered  all  his 
preferments,  and  was  offered  the  bifhoprick  of  Gloucester, 
which  he  refufed  ;  but  he  accepted  fhortly  after  of  that  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  was  confecrated  on  the  2zd 
of  December  1661.  The  fpring  following  he  repaired  to 
Litchfield,  where  finding  the  beautiful  cathedral  almoft  bat- 
tered to  the  ground,  he  let  up  in  eight  years  a  compleat  church 
again,  better  than  ever  it  was  before,  at  the  expence  of 
20,000!.  a  locol  of  which  he  had  from  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, and  the  reft  was  of  his  own  charge  and  procuring  from 
benefa61ors.  He  laid  out  icool.  upon  a  prehendal  houfe, 
which  he  was  forced  to  live  in,  his  palaces  at  Litchfield  and 
Ecclefhall  having  been  demolifhed  during  the  civil  war. 
He  added  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  a  building  called 
Bifhoo's-hoftel,  which  coft  him  1200!.  ordering  that  the 

i 

Rents  of  the  chambers  mould  be  laid  out  in  books  for  the 
college-library.  Befides  thefe  acts  of  munificence,  he  left 
feveral  benefactions  by  will  ;  as  50).  to  Clare-hall,  50!.  to 
St.  John's  college,  and  all  his  books,  which  had  coft  him  about 
1500 1.  to  the  univerfity  library.  lie  died  at  Litchfiejd  on 
the  28th  of  Cclober  1670,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
under  a  handfome  tomb,  ere&ed  by  his  eldeft  fon  fir  Andrew 
VOL,  VI.  S  Hacket, 
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Hacket,  a  maHer  in   chancery;  for   he   was    twice  married, 
and  had  ieveral  children  by  both  his  wives. 

He  published  only  the  comeiiy  of  Loyola  abovementioned, 
and  a  fermon  preached  before  the  King  at  Whitehall  on  the 
2?d  of  March  1660.  But  after  his  deceafe,  "  A  Century 
"  of  his  fcinions  upon  feveral  remarkable  fubjefts,"  was 
publifhed  by  Thomas  Plume,  D.  D.  in  1675,  folio;  and  in 
1603,  "  The  life  of  archhfhop  Williams,"  in  folio,  or' 
xvhich  an  excellent  and  improved  Abridgment  was  publifhed 
in  i  700^  8vo.  by  Ambrofe  Phillips.  He  intended  to  have 
written  the  life  of  James  I.  and  for  that  purpofe  the  lord 
keeper  Williams  had  given  him  Mr.  Camden's  manufcript 
notes  or  annals  of  that  king's  reign;  but  thefe  being  loft  in 
the  confufion  of  the  times,  he  was  difabled  from  doing  it. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs,  arid  applied  himfclf  to 
all  parts  of  learning,  but  could  never  make  himlelf  matter 
of  the  oriental  languages.  He  feems  indeed  to  have  been 
difcouraged  from  attempting  it;  for  Mr.  Selden  and  bifhop 
ft>  T-  ST-  Creighton  both  affirmed  to  him,  as  we  are  told,  that  u  they 
"  often  read  in  Eaitem  writers  ten  pages  without  one  line 
*'  of  fenfe,  or  one  word  of  moment ;  and  did  confefs  there 
"  was  no  learning  like  to  what  fcholars  may  find  in  Greek 
<c  author*,  as  Plato,  Plutarch,  &c."  He  was  deeply  verfed 
in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  efpecially  as  to  what  concerned  our 
own  church.  In-  the  univeriity  when  young  he  was  much 
addicted  to  fchool-learning;  but  grew  afterwards  weary  of 
it,  as  being  full  of  (hadows  without  fubftance,  and  contain- 
ing horrid  and  barbarous  terms  more  fit,  he  would  fay,  for 
incantation  than  divinity.  Pie  was  a  man  of  exemplary 
condufr,  and  as  remarkable  for  virtue  and  piety,  as  he  was 
for  parts  and  learning. 

HADDON,  (Dr.  WALTER)  an  eminent  fcholar,  and 
great  reilorer  of  the  learned  languages  in  England,  was  de- 
icended  from  a  good  family  in  Buckingbamfhire,  and  born 
in  the  year  1516.  He  was  educated  at  Eaton  fchool,  and 
from  thence  eleiled  to  king's  college  in  Cambridge;  where 
he  greatly  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  p^.rts  and  learning, 
and  particularly  by  writing  Latin  in  a  fine  Ciceronian  Ayle, 
which  he  h?.d  attained  by  a  confhnt  reading  of  Cicero.  He 
ftudied  alfo  the  civil  law,  of  which  he  became  doctor ;  and 
read  public  leclures  in  it.  In  1550,  he  was  made  profeflbr 
of  it;  he  was  alfo  for  fome  time  profeiTor  of  rhetoric,  and 
orator  of  the  univerilry.  During  king  Edward's  reign,  he 
was  one  of  the  mofiilluftrious  promoters  of  the  reformation; 

and 
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and  therefore,  upon  the  deprivation  of  bifhop  Gardiner,  was 
thought  a  proper  perfon  to  fucceed   him  in  the  mafterfhip  of 
Trinity-hall.     In  September  1552,  through   the  earneft   re- 
commendation of  the  Court,  though  not  qualified  according 
to  the  ftatutes,  he   was  chofen    prefident  of  Magdalen   col- 
lege in  Oxford  ;   but  in  October  1553,  upon   the  accefiion  of 
queen  Mary,  he  quitted  the  prefident's  place  for  fear  of  being 
expelled,  or  perhaps  worfe  ufed,  at  bifhop   Gardiner's   vifi- 
tation  of  the  faid  college.     He  is  fuppofed   to  have  lain  con- 
cealed   in  England  all    this    reign ;   but  on    the  acceffion    of 
queen  Elizabeth,  he  was   ordered  by  the  privy  council  to  re- 
pair to  her  majefry  at  Hatfield  in  Hertfordfhire,  and  was  fooii 
after  conftituted   by  her   one  of  the  mailers   of  the  court  of 
requefts.     Bifhop  Parker  alfo  made   him  judge  of  his   prero- 
gative  court.     In   the   royal    vifitation    of  the   univerfity    of 
Cambridge,    performed   in    the   beginning   of  queen    Eliza- 
beth's reign,  he  was  one  of  her   majefty's  commiffioners,  as 
appears  by  the  fpeech  he  then  made,  which  is  printed   among 
his  works.     In  1566,  he  was  one  of  the   three    agents    fent 
to  Bruges,  to  reftore  commerce    between   England    and    the 
Netherlands  upon  antient  terms.  He  died  in  January  1571-2* 
and  was  buried    in  Chrift  church   in  London      He  was.  en- 
gaged with  fir  John  Cheke,  in  turning   into  Latin  and  draw- 
ing up  that  ufeful   code   of  ecclefiaftical   law,    publiihed   in 
1571,  by   the   learned  John  Fox  under  this  title,  Reformation 
Jegum  ecclefiafticarum,  in   4to.     He    publifhed    in    1653    a 
letter,  or  anfwer  to   an  epil'tle  directed  to  queen   Elizabeth 
by  Jerom  Oforio  biihop    of  Silva  in    Portugal,  and   intitled, 
Admonitio  ad  Elizabetham  reginarn  Anglise  ;  wherein  the 
Englifh   nation,  and  the    reformation    of  the  church,  were 
treated    in    a  falfe,  abufive,    and    fcurrilous   manner.     The 
other  works  of  Dr.  Haddon  were  collected   and   publifhed  irt 
1567,410.  under   the   title  of,  Lucubrationes.     This   col- 
lection contains  ten  Latin  orations,  and  fourteen   letters,   be- 
fides  the  abovementioned  to  Oforio  ;   and  aifo  poems.     Many 
of  our  writers  fpeak  in    high  terms    of  Dr.  Haddon,  and  in- 
deed not   without   reafon ;    for  through    every    part    of    his 
writings,  his  piety   appears  equal    to  his   learning  and    po- 
litenefs. 

HADRIAN  VI.   pope  of  Rome,    was  born    at   Utrecht DupinBi- 
upon  the  2d  of  March  in  the  year  1459.     His  father,  whole 
name  was  Florent  Boyens,  was  in  a  low  condition  of  frfeJEcck 
fome  fay    a  barge  maker,    others  a  brewer,    and    others    aC*u, 
weaver,     Be -this  as  it  will;  he  was  certainly  fo  poor,  that 
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his  fon  Hadrian,  who,  according  tothecuftom  of  his  country, 
took  the    furname  of  Florent,  being   defirous  of  a  learned 
education,  was  forced  to   beg  a  place  in   the  pope's  college  at 
Louvain,  where  poor  fcholars  are  brought  up  gratis.     We 
are  told,  that  he  ufed  to  read  at  night,  by  the  light   of  the 
lamps,  that  were    hung  up  in   churches,  or  the   corners  of 
flreets  ;  which  may  ferve  as  a  proof  both  of  his  poverty   and 
his  ftudious  temper.     As  he  had  a  genius  proper  for  learning, 
he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  all  kinds  of  fciences,  and  became 
in  a  few   years   an   able   divine.      The  princefs   A-largaret, 
daughter  of   Maximilian   the  emperor,    being   informed   of 
his  learning  and  piety,  for  his  manners  were  alfo  exemplary, 
gave  him  a  cure  in  Holland,  and  furnifhed  him  with  all  ne- 
ceflary  charges  to  take  his    degree   of  dodior    in  divinity ; 
which  he  did  at  Louvain   upon  the   2ift  of  June,  1491.     A 
little  after  he  was  made  canon  of  St.  Peter  and  divinity-pro- 
fefTor   in  the  fame  city ;  and  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Peter, 
and  vice  chancellor   of  the  univerfity.     Being  now    in  good 
circurnftances,  and  willing  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  the  uni- 
veriity,  which  had  raifed  him,  he  built  a  famous  college  at 
Louvain  of  his  own   name,  to  receive    poor  fcholars.     His 
reputation  in  a  little  time  gained  him  many  benefices,  as  the 
deanery    of  Antwerp,    the  treafury   of   the  chapter   of    St. 
Mary  the  greater  at  Utrecht,  and  the  provofHhip  of  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  fame  city. 

In  1507,  he  was  removed  from  a  collegiate  life  to  court  ; 
for  the  emperor  Maximilian,  wanting  a  preceptor  for  his 
grand fon  the  archduke  Charles,  then  about  feven  years  old, 
ihou; •..•-  e  could  not  find  a  fitter  perfon  for  that  place,  than 
doctor  Hrioriaii  Florent.  The  young  prince  made  no  great 
svosrets  in  Latin  under  him,  and  it  is  faid  that  his  governor 
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Chievres  was  the  caufe  of  it ;  who,  defiring  to  have  the  fole 
pofTeilion    of  his  pupil,  and   ali    the   glory  of  his    progrefs, 
cultivated   his   inclination  and  biafs,  which  lay   for  politicks 
and  arms,  and  made  htm  quite  indifferent  about  his  improve- 
ment by  the  leflbns  of  the   Louvain  profeflbr.     Hadrian,  not 
able  to  fland  it  out  againft  Chievres,  contented  himfelf  with 
forewarning  his  young  fcholar,  that  he   would  repent  of  his 
negligence  hereafter.     He  did  Co;  and  Paul  Jovius  fpeaks  of 
it  as  a  thing  that  happened  in  his  prefence,  how  upon  hear- 
ing a  fpeech  made  to  him  in   Latin,  after  he  was   emperor, 
and  not  undemanding  it,  he  cried  out  with  a  figh,  "  Hadrian 
driani  VI."  '*  to^  me  now  lt  would  be."     However,  the  preceptor  had  as 
p.  12;.        noble  recompences  for  his  pains,  hew  ineffectual  foever  they 
might  prove  in  regard  to  his  pupil,  as  any  man  of  that  em- 
ploy 
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ploy  ever  had ;  for  it  was  Charles  the  V's  intereft,  which 
raifed  him  to  the  papacy. 

But  to  return.  Maximilian  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  fer- 
vice  of  Hadrian,  that  he  fent  him  his  emballador  to  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married,  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  that  prince  for  the  archduke  Charles ;  and  it 
is  faid,  he  managed  things  with  much  greater  addrefs,  than 
could  be  expected  from  a  man  who  had  fo  long  breathed  the 
air  of  an  univerfity.  Ferdinand  honoured  Hadrian  with  the 
bifhoprick  of  Tortofa  ;  who  ftill  continued  ambaffador,  and 
difcharged  all  the  functions  of  that  office,  till  the  death  of 
Ferdinand.  Charles  then  becoming  heir  of  his  dominions, 
left  the  bifhop  of  Tortofa  in  Spain,  that  he  mi^ht  have  part 
of  the  government  with  Ximenes  cardinal  of  Toledo.  He 
was  foon  after  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Maximilian,  in  a  promotion  made  by  that  pope, 
in  July  1517.  Charles  going  into  Spain,  after  Ximenes, 
who  had  taken  too  much  upon  him,  was  fent  home,  was 
fo  pleafed  with  the  negotiations  of  Hadrian,  that  when  he 
went  to  receive  the  Imperial  Crown,  he  appointed  him  go- 
vernor of  Spain  in  his  abfence. 

The  holy  fee  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  Leo  X. 
cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  who  had  a  powerful  faction  in 
the  conclave,  not  being  able  to  carry  it  for  himfelf,  agreed 
at  laft  with  the  other  cardinals  to  give  their  votes  for  the 
cardinal  of  Tortofa,  who  was  abfent;  judging  him  fit  to  be 
raifed  to  the  papacy,  as  one  learned  enough  in  theological 
matters  to  oppofe  Luther,  and  in  political  to  quiet  the  trou- 
bles in  Italy.  Thefe  two  qualifications,  rarely  to  be  found 
in  the  fame  man,  met  together  in  Hadrian;  who  had  given 
proofs  of  the  one  by  his  lectures  and  writings,  and  of  the 
other  by  his  government  of  Spain.  He  received  the  news 
of  his  election  at  Victoria  in  Bifcay,  and  a/Turned  the  next 
day  the  pontifical  habit,  in  the  prefence  of  fome  bi(hops, 
whom  he  affembled  in  hade,  without  waiting-  for  the  legates, 

O  O  ' 

whom  the  facred  college  mould  fend.  He  departed  a  little 
after  to  Rome  ;  and  having  patted  through  Barcelona,  and 
from  thence  to  Terragon,  he  embarked  for  Italy ;  where 
arriving,  he  made  his  entry  at  Rome  upon  the  3oth  of  Auguft, 
and  was  crowned  the  next  day  by  the  name  of  Hadrian  VI. 
His  elediion  was  upon  the  gth  of  January,  1522;  and  it 
difpleafed  the  people  of  Rome  fo  highly,  that  they  loaded 
the  cardinals  with  curfes,  as  they  went  home,  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  the  conclave;  crying  out  and  faying,  that 
"  they  had  by  their  infamous  cabals,  not  only  betrayed  the 

£3  «  city 
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<c  city  of  Rome,  which  was  deprived  of  its  head,  but  had 
"  alfo,  which   appeared  to  be  next  to  madnefs,  robbed  Italy 
Jovius,  ut  tt  Of  the  honour  of  the  popedom." 

Hadrian  found  no  little  bufinefs  at  his  arrival.  Italy  was 
in  a  combuflion,  by  reafon  of  a  war  between  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France.  The  holy  fee  was  at  variance  with 
the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Urbin.  The  city  of  Rome  af- 
flicted \vi  h  ficknefs :  Rimini  newly  feized  by  the  houfe  of 
M-latefta  :  the  cardina's  divided,  and  defying  one  another. 
The  Lie  of  Rhodes  befieged  by  the  Turks :  the  treafury  ex- 
haufied  :  the  goods  of  the  church  engaged  by  his  predeceflor : 

the  whole  ecc'efiaftical  ftate  fallen  into  diforder   through  an 

^ 

snarchy  of  eight  months:  and,  what  aftecled  him   moil,  the 
reformation    by   Luther,    which   gained   ground,    and   grew 
flronger  every  day  in  Germany.     He  applied  himfelf  as  faft 
«  -  he  could  to   remedy    thefe  diforders   and    grievances,  but 
the  fhortrcfs  of  his  pontificate  permitted  him  to  c'o  but  little, 
for   he  died   upon   the  24th   of  October    1523,   in  the   64th 
year  of  his  age,  without  being  able   to  make  any  great  pro- 
grefs  in  removing  the  evils,  which  difturbed  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate,  within   or  without.     He  had  very  little  fatisfaction  in 
his  triple  crown,  as   we  may   learn  from    the   infcription,  he 
ordered   to  be    engraven    upon   Ins    tomb :   Adrianus  VI.  hie 
iitus  eft,  qui  mhil   libi   infelicius   in   vita  duxit,  quam  quod 
imperaret;  that  is,   "Here   lies  Hadrian  VI.  who  eiteemed 
16   no  misfortune  which  happened  to  him  in  life,  fo  great  as 
44  his  being  called  to  govern."     We  need  not  wonder,   that 
he  thought  the   Papal  crown  fo  heavy,  confidering  the  gene- 
ral diford'.rof  affairs  during  his  pontificate  ;  and  then  he  was 
not   fufficiently   acquainted   w  ith  the  genius  of  the  Italians, 
to  avoid  ofhntiing  them  in  a  thoufand  inilances.     The  news 
he  daily  received  of  the  progrefies  und  menaces  ©f  the   Otto- 
mans,   and   his   little  experience  in    the   affairs  of  Italy,  fo 
diflurbed  his  head,  that  he  could  not  forbear   faying,  "  he 
"  had  more  fatisfaction  in  governing  a  college  of  Louvain, 
TOV'US,  ut  "  tkan   'n   governing  the   whole  Chriftian  church."     If  he 
fupra,  p.     had  not  been  able  to  know  of  himfelf,  that  his   irrefolutions 
262 •  and  delays  caufed  mifchief  and    murmurs,    he  would  have 

V  * 

known  it  by  the  reproaches  he  received  from  others,  even 
to  his  face.  Thus  an  embcfiaclor  from  Spain  began  his 
fpeech  to  hi.n  :  Fabius  Maximus,  fandiiflime  pater,  rem  Ro- 
manarn  cunclando  reftituit;  tu  vero  pariter  cundiando  rem 
Romanam  iimul^ue  Kuropam  perdere  contendis.  That  is, 
61  M oft  holy  father,  Fabius  Maximus  by  delays  rcilored  the 
afhiirs  of  R.omej  but  you  by  delays  go  en  to  ruin,  not 

"  only 
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«  onlvRome,  but  all  Europe."     "  This  exordium,  Paul  Jo- 

*<  vius  tells  us,  fo  confounded   the  pope,  that,  as  the  catdi-  ibid,  P. 

«  dinals  hated   him,    they   were   ready    to   break  out    into*?*- 

"  laughter."  .   „ 

The  Italians  have  publifhed  heinous  calumnies  againlt 
him;  and  even  they,  who  inftead  of  defaming  him  in  his 
morals,  acknowledoe  his  probity  and  zeal,  fcruplenot  to  fay, 
that  he  was  not  fit  for  a  pope.  His  very  fobnety  has  not 
efcaped  raillery  ;  for  being  little  ufed  to  the  dainties  of  Rome, 
there  was  no  fifli  he  preferred  before  the  flock  fifh  5  fo  that 
the  price  of  this  fifli  rofe  confiderably  in  his  pontificate,  not 
without  the  laughter  of  all  the  fi(h-market.  Inftead  of 
praifing  him  for  this,  Paul  Jovius  has  had  the  boldnefs  to 
fay,  that  "  his  tafte  was  no  better  in  refpea  to  good  eating, 
"than  his  judgment  in  the  adminiftrationof  pubhck  arrairs 
The  joy  exprefled  at  Rome  upon  the  death  of  this  pontift, 
which,  as  Paul  Jovius  teils  us,  was  excefiively  great,  ?was 
in  reality  a  great  commendation  of  him :  becaule  notning 
rendered  him  more  odious  than  his  defire  to  put  a  flop  to  the 
moft  crying  fins,  and  to  employ  the  fevereft  punifhment 
a^ainft  them.  The  report  was,  that  he  was  going  to  pub- 
li?h  fome  terrible  bulls  againft  Judaizers,  goffers  at  ho  y 
things,  fimonifts,  ufurers,  and  fodomite-.  This  laft  article 
alarmed  both  the  court  and  city  ;  and  fome  young  men  there 
after  his  death,  fixed  feftoons  upon  his  phyficians  gate,  with  iu^  ^ 
this  infcription  in  capital  letters,  »  To  the  deliverer  of  thefupraj  p. 

„  r  20 5» 

country.  ,   ,  . 

It  has  been  thouaht  ftrange,  that  a  Pope,  who  owed 
advancement  to  hisWning,  and  who  was  himfelf  an  author 
fhould  give  fo  little  countenance  to   men  of  letters.          e  ot 
the  things  which  made  him  decried  by   the  Italians,  was  his 
flighting  of    poetry  and  delicacy  of  ftyle :  two  accomplifh- 
mLs    by  whkh  a  «reat  m.ny   under  Leo  X.  had  made  their 
fortune.,  and  upon  which  they  had   valued   thernfelves  prin- 
cipally in  that  country  for   fifty  or  fixty  years.     He  was  fo 
little  difpofed  to  favour  poets,  that  one  of  the   reafons  Paul 
Jovius  gives  for  experiencing  his  kindnefs   was,  becaufehe 
had  not  joined  poetry  to  the  ftudy  of  the   liberal   arts          helM,  p. 
pa2anifm  which  the  poets  fcattered  in  their  works  contributed,  77. 
itfeems,  not  a  little  to  this  pope's  cold  nefs  for  them;  for  he 
did   not  underftand   raillery  in  this  point,  nor  could 
prevailed  on  to  be  compliant  in  thefc  matters.     He  was  no 
admirer,  either  of  fine  painting,    or  of    antique  ftatues ; 
that  when  Vianefius,    the  embaflkdor  from  Bologna,    was 
commending  the  ftatue  of   I.aocoon,    whicn    pope   Juhus 

b    4 
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had  bought  at  an  immenfe  price,  and  fet  up  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Belvidere,  he  turned  away  his  eyes,  to  {hew  his  con- 
tempt of  the  images  of  that  idolatrous   people.     This  con- 
tempt of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  may  eafily   be  conceived  to 
have  rendered  him  very  ungracious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians; 
it  was  however  more  pardonable  than   fr  kino;  the   funds,  as 
he  did,  which   had   been   employed   for   the  "maintenance   of 
learned    men,  who  csme    from   Greece   into   Italy,  and    to 
whom  the  Weft   is   indebted  for   the  refurrection   of  letters, 
Cardinal  Befiarion  maintained  at   Rome  part   of  thofe   areat 
genius's,  and  eftablifhed  an  academy  for  them  in  the  Vatican. 
The  greateft   number   fublifted   upon  the   bounties  of  pope 
Nicolas  V.   of  all   whofe    fucceflbrs,  fays    a    certain    writer, 
there  was  none  but  Hadrian  VI.   who  fuppreffed  thefe   grati- 
fications by  an  oeconomy,  which  doth  no  honour  to  his  me- 
mory.    «  All   the  learned  of  his  time,    fays  La  Mothe  Je 
Voyer,  promifed  themfelves   advancement  on  his  coming 
to  the  pontificate,  becaufe  he  owed   his   fortune    and  exal- 
tation to  learning.     And  therefore  they  could   not  but  be 
aftonifhed  to  fee  him  fo  ill  difpofed  towards  all  who  delighted 
in  poHte  literature,  calling  them  Terentianos,  and  treating 
them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  was  thought  he  would  have 
Ouvr.tom.  '     brought  in  barbarifm  again,  had  he  not^died  in  the  fecond 
i.  p,  436.    "  year  of  his  pontificate.'5 

Hadrian  neverthelefs  was  a  great  and  good  man  in   many 

refpecls.     He  did  not  diflemble  the  abufes  he   obferved  in  the 

church  :  he  publickly   acknowledged   them,    and   that  in   a 

very   urong    manner,  in  his  inftruaions  to  the  nuncio,  who 

was  to  fpeak  in  his  name  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg.     '•  You 

(hall  acquaint  them,  fays  he,  that   we    ingenuoufly    own, 

that  God    has  fufYered   his  church  to  be  perfecuted  by   the 

Lutherans,  becaufe  of  the  fins   of  men,  efpecially  of  the 

priefts  and  prelates  of  the  church.     The  fcriptures  teftify, 

that  the  fins  of  the   people   proceed   from   the   fins    of  the 

priefts.      For   this  reaion   St.   Chryfcflom    obferves,    that 

when  our  Saviour  was  about  to  cure  the  city  of  Jerufalem 

of  its  difeafes,  he  firit  of  all  went   into  the  Temple,  that 

he  might  chaftife  the  fins  of  the  priefts,  like  a  $ood  phv- 

fician,  whoftrikes  at  the  root  of  the  diftemper."  We  are 

feniible,  that  for  fome  years  paft   there  have  been   many 

abominations  in  this  holy  fee,  abufes  in  fpirituals,  excefles 

in  mandates,  and,  in  fhort,  every  thing  changed  for  the 

worfe:  nor  is  it  to  be  admired,  if  the  difeafe  has  defcended 

from   the   head  to  the  members,  from  the  pontiffs  to  the 

inferior  prelates.     All  we  prelates  have  gone  aftrsy,  every 

"  one 
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"  one  into  his  own  paths ;  and  there  has  not  been  one  for 
cc  a  long  time,  who  has  done  good,  no  not  one."  He  had 
long  wiftied  to  introduce  among  the  clergy  a  reformation  of 
manners,  and  had  laboured  to  effect  this  while  he  was  dean 
of  St.  Peters  at  Louvain :  but  the  fruitlefsnefs  of  his  pains' 
had  obliged  him  to  defift  from  the  attempt. 

We  have  laid  he  was  an  author.  He  published  a  piece 
or  two  of  fchool  divinity  before  his  advancement  to  the  pon- 
tificate, and  Regulse  Cancellorias  Apoftolioe  after.  He 
wrote  many  letters  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  which  were 
printed  with  the  councils,  and  elfewhere. 

HAKEWILL,    (GEORGE)    an    ingenious     and   learned  Wood's  A- 
Englifh  divine,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  in  Exeter,  and^e 
born  therein  1579.     After  a  proper  education  in  claflical  li- 
terature, he  was    admitted  of  St.   Alban's  hall   in    Oxford  ; 
where  he  became  fo  noted  a   difputant  and    orator,  that  it 
feems  he  was  unanimoufly  elected    fellow  of  Exeter  college 
at  two  years  {landing.     He  was   afterwards  made  chaplain  to 
prince  Charles,    and   archdeacon    of   Surrey    in   1616;  but 
never  railed  to  any  higher  dignity,  on  account  of  the  zealous 
oppofition  he  made  to  the   match  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain 
with  the  prince    his   matter.     Mr.  \Vood  relates  the  ftory 
thus.     After  Hakewill  had  written  a  fmall  trail  againft  that 
match,  not  without  reflecting  on  the  Spaniard,  he  caufed  it 
to  be  tranfcribed  in  a  fair  hand,   and  then   prefented  it  to  the 
prince.     The  prince  perufed  it,  and  {hewed  it  to  the  king  : 
who  being  highly  offended  at  it,  caufed  the  author  to  be  im- 
piifoned.     This   was   in   Auguft    1621;    foon  after  which, 
being  releafed,  he  was  difmifled  from   his   attendance  on  the 
prince.     He  was  afterwards  elected  rector  of  Exeter  college, 
butrefided  very  little  there;  for  the  civil  war  breaking  out, 
he  retired  to  his  rectory  of  Heanton  near   Barnftable  in  De- 
vonfhire,    and   there   continued   to  the    time  of   his   death, 
which  happened  in  April  1649.     He  wrote  feveral  things  5 
but  his  principal  work,  and  that  for  which  he  is  now  known, 
is  "  An  Apology  or  declaration  of  the  power  and  providence 
*6  of  God  in  the  government  of  the  world,   proving  that  it 
"  doth  not  decay,"  &c.  in   four  books,   1627.     To  which 
were  added  two  more  in  the  3d  Edition,   1635,  folio. 

He  had  a  brother  John,  who  was  mayor  of  Exeter  in 
1632;  and  an  elder  brother  William,  who  was  of  Exeter 
college,  and  removed  from  thence  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where 
he  arrived  at  eminence  in  the  fbady  of  the  common  law. 
He  was  always  a  puritan,  and  therefore  had  great  intereft 

with 
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with  the  prevailing  party  in  the  civil  war.  He  publifhed  fome 
pieces  in  his  own  way  ;  and  among  the  reft,  "  The  Liberty 
«'  of  the  fubjecl:  againftthe  pretended  power  of  impofitions," 
&c.  Lond.  1641, 


* 

HAKLUYT,  (RICHARD)  famous  for  his  fkill  in  the  naval 
hiftory  of  England,  wasdefcended  from  an  ancient  and  genteel 
family  at  Eyton    in   Herefordfhire,  and  born  about  the  year 
1553.     He  was  trained   up  at  Weftminfter  fchool  ;  and,  in 
the  year  1570,  removed  to  Ch  rift-  church  college   in  Oxford. 
While  he   was  ?.t  fchool  he  ufed  to  vifit   his  coufin  Richard 
Kakluyt  of   Eyton,    efq;   at  his  chambers    in    the   Middle 
Temple  :    which   Richard  Hakluyt   was   well  known    and 
efteemed,  not  only   by  fome  principal  minifters  of  ftate,  but 
alfo  by  the  moft   noted    perfons    among  the  mercantile  and 
maritime  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  great  encourager  of  na- 
vigation,   and   the   improvement  of  trade,  arts,  and   manu- 
fadtures.      At    this    gentleman's    chambers    young    Hakluyt 
met    with   books    of   cofmography,    voyages,    travels,    and 
maps;  and  he  was  fo   infinitely   pleafird  with   them,  that  he 
refolved  from  henceforward  to  direct    his    ftudies   that  way, 
to  which  he  was  not  a  little  encouraged    by  his  coufin.     For 
this  purpofe,  as  foon  as   he  got   to  Oxford,  he  made  himfelf 
a  mafter    in  the  modern  as  well    as  ancient   languages;  and 
then  read  over    whatever    printed   or    -vritten    difcourfes  of 
voyages    and   difcoveries,  naval   enterprizes,  and  adventures 
of  all  kinds  he  found  extant,  either  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanifh,  Portuguefe,  French,  or   Englifh.      By   this  means 
he  became  fo  confpicuous  in  thefe  branches  of  fcience,  that 
he  was  chofen  to  read  public  lectures  in  them  at  Oxford,  and 
Was  theflrft  man  there  who  introduced  maps,  globes,  fpheres, 
and   other  inftruments  of  this  art,  into  the  common  fchools. 
In  procefs  of  time  he  became  known  to  and  refpecled  by  the 
principal   fea  commanders,  merchants,  and   mariners  of  our 
nation;  and   though  it   was   but  a  few  years   after,  that  he 
went  to  refide  along  time  beyond  Tea,  yet  his  fame  travelled 
thither  long  before  him.     He  held  a  correfpondence  with   the 
'learned  in  thefe  matters  abroad,  as  with  Abraham  Ortelius, 
the  king  of  Spain's  c  >fmographer,   Gerard  Mercator,  &c. 

In   1582,  he  publiflied   a  frnall    "  Collection   of  voyages 

.«'  and   difcoveries  ;"  in   the  epiftle  dedicatory  of  which    to 

Mr.  Philip  Sidney  it  appears,  that  his  lecture  upon  navigation 

above-mentioned  was  fo  wc.i  approved   of  by  the  renowned 

fir  Francis  Drake,  that  the  latter  made  fome  propofals   to 

continue  and  eftablUh  it  in  Oxford.     The  fame  year  he  re- 
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ceived  particular  encouragements  from  fecretary  Walfmg- 
ham  to  purfue  the  ftudy  of  cofmography,  and  to  prefevere 
in  the  fame  commendable  collections  and  communica- 
tions. The  fecretary  alfo  gave  him  a  commiffion  to  confer 
with  the  mayor  and  merchants  of  Briftol,  upon  the  naval 
expedition  they  were  undertaking  to  Newfoundland  ;  and  in- 
cited him  to  impart  to  them  fuch  intelligence  and  adver- 
tifements,  as  he  {hould  think  to  be  ufeful.  Mr.  Hakluyt 
did  fo ;  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  fervices  he  had  done 
them,  the  fecretary  fent  him  the  following  letter,  to  be  found 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  voyages  in  folio.  "  Sir  Fran- 
"  cis  Walfingham  to  Mr.  Richard  Hakluyt  of  Chrift- 
"  church  in  Oxford.  I  underftand,  as  well  by  a  letter  I 
"  long  fince  received  from  the  mayor  of  Briftol,  as  by  con- 
<c  ference  with  fir  George  Pekharn,  that  you  have  endea- 
"  voured  and  given  much  light  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
"  weftern  partes  yet  unknowen.  As  your  ftudie  in  thefe 
"  things  is  very  commendable,  fo  I  thanke  you  much  for 
"  the  fame;  wifliing  you  to  continue  your  travel  in  thefe 
*'  and  like  matters,  which  are  like  to  turne,  not  only  to 
"  your  owne  good  in  private,  but  to  the  public  benefite  of 
tc  this  realm.  And  fo  I  bid  you  farewell.  From  the  court 
"  the  nth  of  March  1582.  Your  loving  friend,  Francis 
«  Walfingham." 

About  the  year  1584,  Mr.  Hakluyt  attended  fir  Edward 
Stafford  as  his  chaplain,  when  that  gentleman  went  over 
ambafiador  to  France  ;  and  continued  there  fome  years  with 
him.  He  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Briftol  in  his  abfence. 
During  his  refidence  at  Paris,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  all  the  eminent  Mathematicians,  cofmographers,  and 
other  li'erati  in  his  own  fphere  of  ftudy.  He  enquired  after 
every  thing  that  had  any  relation  to  our  Englifh  difcoveries  ; 
and  prevailed  with  fome  to  fearch  their  libraries  for  the  fame. 
At  laft,  having  met  with  a  choice  narrative  in  manufcript, 
containing  e;  The  notable  hiftory  of  Florida,"  which  had 
been  difcovered  about  twenty  years  before  by  captain  Lou- 
donniere  and  other  French  adventurers,  he  procured  the  pub- 
lication thereof  at  Paris  at  his  own  expence.  This  was  in 
1586;  and  in  May  1587,  he  publifhed  an  Engliih  tranfla- 
tion  of  it,  which  he  dedicated,  after  the  example  of  the 
French  editor,  to  the  brave  fir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  fame 
year  he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  Peter  Martyr's  book,  in- 
titled  De  Orbe  Novo,  illuftrated  with  marginal  notes,  a  com- 
modious index,  a  map  of  New  England  and  America,  and 
a  copious  dedication,  alfo  to  fir  Walter  Raleigh:  and  this 
book  he  afterwards  caufed  to  be  tranflated  into  Englifh. 

Hakluyt 
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Hakluyt  returned  to  England  in  the  memorable  year  1588, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  fet  forth  the  naval  hiftory  of  England 
more  exprefly  and  more  extensively,  than  it  had  ever  yet  ap- 
peared :   and  in  this  he  was   encouraged    by   fir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh in  particular.     He  applied    himfelf  fo  clofely  to   amafs, 
tranflate,  and    digefl   all    voyages,    journals,  narratives,  pa- 
tents,  letters,  inftruclions,  &c.  relating  to   the   Englifh  na- 
vigations, which  he  could  procure  either  in  printer  in  manu- 
fcript,  that,   in  the  latter  end  of  1589,  he  publifhed   his  faid 
collections  in  one  volume  folio,  with  a  dedication  to  fir  Fran- 
cis Walfingham,  who  was  a   principal   patron  and  promoter 
of  the   work.     About   1594,  Mr.   Hakluyt  entered   into  the 
ftate  of  matrimony;  yet  it   did  not  divert  him  from  going 
on   with   his  collections   of  Englifh  voyages,  till  he  had  in- 
creafed  them  into  three  volumes  folio.     And  as  he  was  per- 
petually employed  himfelf,  fo  he  did  not  ceafe  to  invite  others 
to  the    fame   ufeful  labours.      Thus  Mr.  John  Pory,  whom 
Dedication   ^e  caus  j-,js    honeft,  iiiduftrious,   and    learned   friend,  under- 
CeS  before*00^  at  ms  inftigation,  and   probably    under  his    infpec~iion, 
bis  third       to  tranflate   from   the   Spanifli  "  Leo's  Geographical   hiftory 
volume  of   ct  of  Africa,"  which    was    published   at   London    1600,    in 
licTifoo!  'folio.     Mr.    Hakl  iyt  himfelf  appeared    in   1601,    With    the 
tranflation  of  another  hiftory,  written   by   Antonio  Galvano 
in  the   Portuguefe  tongue,  and   corrected   and   amended   by 
himfelf.     This   hiftory   was   printed   in   410.   and  contains  a 
compendious  relation    of    the    moft  confiderable  difcoveries 
in  various  parts  of  the  univerfe  from  the  earlieft  to   the   later 
times. 

In  16:5,  Mr.  Hakluyt  was  made  a  pnbendary  of  Weft- 
minfter,  which,  with  the  reclory  of  Wetheringfct  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  is  ail  the  ecclcfiaftical  promotion,  we 
Wood'sA-  can  find  he  arrived  at.  About  this  time  the  tranflation  of 
then.Oxon.  peter  Martyr's  hiftory  of  the  Weft  Indies  was  undertaken, 
and  hrft  publi(hed  by  Mr.  Lok  at  the  requeft  and  encourage- 
ment of  our  author :  for  befides  his  own  publications  of  naval 
hiftory,  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  like  kind  that  had 
ever  appeared  in  this  kingdom,  he  was  no  lefs  a6tive  in  en- 
couraging others  to  tranflate  and  familiarize  among  us  the 
conquefts  and  difcoveries  of  foreign  adventurers.  This,  and 
the  fpirit  with  which  he  alfo  animated  thofe  of  his  country- 
men, who  were  engaged  in  naval  enterprifes,  by  his  ufetut 
communications,  gained  the  higheft  efteem  and  honour  to  his 
name  and  memory,  from  mariners  of  all  ranks,  in  the  moft 
diftant  nations  no  lefs  than  his  own.  Of  this  there  are  fe- 
veral  inftances  5  and  particularly  in  thofe  northern  difcove- 
ries, 
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lies,  that  were  made  at  the  charges  of  the  Mufcovy  mer- 
chants in  1608,  under  captain  W.  Hudfon  :  when  among 
other  places  there  denominated,  on  the  continent  of  Green- 
land, which  were  formerly  difcovered,  they  diftinguifhed  an 
eminent  promontory,  lying  in  eighty  degrees  northward, 
by  the  name  of  Hakluyt's  headland.  In  1609,  he  published 
a  tranflation  from  the  Portuguefe  of  an  hiftory  of  Virginia, 
entitled,  "  Virginia  richly  valued,  by  the  description  of  the 
"  maine  land  of  Florida,  her  next  neighbour,"  &c.  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  right  worfhipful  councellors,  and  others 
the  chearful  adventurers  for  the  advancement  of  that  chrif- 
tian  and  noble  plantation  of  Virginia.  Upon  the  revival  of 
our  plantation  in  that  country,  which  afterwards  enfued, 
Michael  Drayton  the  poet  thus  apoftrophifes  our  author,  in 
his  "  Ode  to  the  Virginian  voyage." 

Thy  voyages  attend 
Induftrious  Hakluyt ; 
Whofe  reading  mall  inflame 

o 

Men  to  feek  fame, 
And  much  commend 
To  after  times  thy  wit. 

In  1 6 1  r,  we  find  Edmund  Hakluyt,  the  fon  of  our  author, 
entered  a  ftudentof  Trinity  college  Cambridge.  In  the  fame 
year  the  northern  d:fcoveries,  in  a  voyage  to  Peckora  in 
Ruflia,  called  a  full  and  a&ive  current  they  arrived  at  by  the 
name  of  Hakluyt's  river;  and  in  1614  it  appears,  that  the 
banner  and  arms  of  the  king  of  England  v/ere  erefted  at 
Hakluvt's  headland  abovementioned.  Our  hiftorian  died  on 
the  23d  of  November  1616,  and  was  buried  in  Weftmin- 
fter  Abbey.  His  manufcript  remains,  which  might  have 
made  another  volume,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Purchas,  were  difpsrfed  by  him  throughout  his  four  volumes 
of  voyages. 

HAILLAN",  (BERNARD  DE  GIRARD  lord  of)  an  eminent 
French  hiftorian,  was  defcended   of  an  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily, and  born  at  Bourdeaux  about  the  year  1535.  He  v/ent  toBayJe>  Ni~ 
court  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  let  up  early  for  an  author.0' 
His  firft   appearance   in  the  republic  of  letters   was   in  the 
quality  of  a  poet   and   tranflator.     In    1559?    he   publimed 
a  poem,  intitled,  "  The  Union  of  the  princes,   by  the  mar- 
*6  riages  of  Philip  king  of  Spain  and  the  lady   Elizabeth    of 
*{  France,    and  of    Philbert  Emanue!  duke  of  Savoy   and 

the 
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"  the  lady  Margaret  of  France;"  and  another  intitled, 
"  The  Tomb  of  the  moft  chriftian  king  Henry  II."  In 
1560,  he  published  an  abridged  tranflation  of  "  Tully's 
tc  Offices,"  and  of  "  Eutropius's  Roman  hiftory;"  and  in 
1568,  of  "  r\  he  life  of  ./t mi! i us  Probus."  He  applied 
himfelf  afterwards  to  the  writing  of  biftory,  and  fucceeded 
ib  well,  that  by  his  firft  performances  of  this  nature,  he  ob- 
tained of  CharLs  IX.  the  title  of  Hiftoriographer  of  France 
in  1571.  He  had  publifhed  the  year  before  at  Paris  a  book 
intitled,  "  Of  the  itate  and  fuccefs  of  the  affairs  of  France  ;" 
which  was  reckoned  very  curious,  and  was  often  reprinted. 
He  augmented  it  in  feveral  fucceflive  editions,  and  dedicated 
it  to  Henry  IV.  in  1694:  the  beft  editions  of  it  are  thofe  of 
Paris  1609  anc'  I^I3>  m  8vo.  ^e  na^  publifhed  alfo  the 
lame  year  a  work  intitled,  "  Of  the  Fortune  and  Power  of 

J 

"  France  with  a  fummary  difcourfe  on  the  defign  of  a  hif- 
"  tory  of  France  :"  though  Niceron  fufpe£ts  that  this  may 
be  the  fame  with  "  The  promile  and  defign  of  the  hiftory  of 
<c  P'rance,"  which  he  publifhed  in  1571,  in  order  to  let 
Charles  IX.  fee  what  he  might  expect  from  him  in  fupport 
of  the  great  honour  he  had  conferred  on  him  of  hiftoriogra- 
pher  of  France.  In  1576,  he  published  a  hiftory,  which 
reaches  from  Pharamond  to  the  death  of  Charles  VII.  and 
was  thefirft,  whocompofed  a  body  of  the  French  hiftory  in 
French.  Henry  III.  was  very  well  pleafed  with  this,  and 
fhewed  his  fatisfa<5tion  by  the  advantageous  and  honourable 
gratifications  he  made  the  author.  The  reafons  "which  in- 
duced du  Haillan  to  conclude  his  work  with  Charles  Vllth's 
death,  are  \ery  good,  and  {hew  that  he  underftood  the  du- 
ties of  an  hiftorian.  He  confidered  the  alternative  a  man 
expofes  himfelf  to,  who  writes  the  hiftory  of  monarchs  late- 
ly dead  ;  viz.  that  he  muft  either  diftemble  the  truth,  or 
provoke  pet  Tons  who  are  moft  to  be  feared.  However,  he 
afterwards  promifed  Henry  IV.  to  continue  this  hiftory  to 
ins  time  j  as  may  be  feen  in  his  dedication  to  him  of  the  edi- 
tion of  this  work  in  1594.  He  had  acquainted  his  readers 
with  this  refolution  ten  years  before;  for  dedicating  to  Henry 
III.  the  fecond  edition  of  his  hiftory  of  France,  corrected 
and  enlarged  in  1 584,  he  fpeaks  to  him  in  this  manner  : 
<v  Though  I  faid  I  would  proceed  no  farther,  nor  write  the 
tc  hiftory  of  Lewis  XI.  becaufe  it  was  already  done  by 
**  Philip  de  Comines,  fieur  d'Argenton,  yet  having  fince 
*'  changed  my  refolution,  &c. — That  which  has  caufed  me 
"  to  do  this  is,  that  the  fieur  d'Argenton  began  his  hiftory 
"  called  Memoirs,  but  from  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  ;  and 

64  that 
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"  that  all  the  caufes  of  the  wars,  and  of  the  great  affairs  this 
"  king  had,  are  comprifed  betwixt  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
"  and  the  time  wherein  Philip  de  Comines   begins  to  write. 
"  And  in  that  part  of  hiftory  which  he  has  treated,  he  has 
<c  concealed  many  things,  which  I  have  difcovered  and  ex- 
*«  tracled   from   many   books,    memoirs,  and    difpatches   of 
"  that  time,  and  from  many  fecret  difcourfes,  written  either 
"  in   his  reign,  or  a  little   after  his  death,  free  from  fear, 
<c  hatred,  flattery,  praife,  or  pailion,  into  which  they  often 
c6  fall,  who  write  the  hiftory  of  their  own   times,  and   by 
"  the    two  laft  of  which   Philip  de  Comines   has   been   in- 
61  fluenced ;  being  moved  thereto  either  by  his  great  affec- 
"  tion  towards  his  mailer,  or  the    benefactions  he  had   re- 
<c  ceived  from  him,  or  the  fear  of  his  fucceflbr.     And  there- 
"  fore   he  has   not  faid   what  others   might  fay,  and   what 
<e  other  hiftorians  have  faid   of  the  aclions,  vices,  and   craft 
"  of  that  king ;  and  praifmg  him  more  than  he  ought,  he 
"  in  many  places  acts  the  part  of  an  orator,  and  of  a  pane- 
"  gyrift,  and  riot  of  an  hiftorian  ;  and  in  his  long  digreflions 
"  on   the  affairs  of  foreign  potentates,  he   tranfgrefTes  the 
c<  bounds  of  hiftory  and  of  an  hiftorian."     Here  we  fee  his 
judgment  concerning  Philip  de  Comines.     As  for  the  pro- 
mifes  he  made  of    continuing  the  hiftory  of   France,  they 
came  to  nothing.     Nothing  of  this  kind  was  found   among 
his    papers    after  his  death :  the  bookfellers,    who   added    a 
continuation  to  his  work  as  far  as  the  year  1615,  and   after- 
wards as  far  as  the  year  1627,  to°k  'lt  ^rom  Paulus  /Emilius, 
Philip  de  Comines,  Arnoul  Ferron,  du  Beilay,  &c. 

Du  Haillan  died  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of  November  1610. 
Dupleix  remarks,  that  he  was  originally  a  calvinifl,  but 
changed  his  religion,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  at  court. 
It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  attended,  in  quality  of  fe- 
cretary,  Francis  de  Noailles,  bifhop  of  Acqs,  in  his  em~ 
baffles  to  England  and  Venice,  in  the  years  1556  and  1557. 
His  dedications  and  prefaces  (heiv,  that  he ,  was  not  difinte- 
refted  enough  either  as  to  his  glory  or  fortune.  He  difplays 
too  much  his  labours,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  books,  their 
feveral  editions,  tranflations,  &c.  and  he  too  palpably  mani- 
fefts  his  defires  of  reward.  "  It  is  very  vexatious  to  fee, 
46  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  that  the  men  of  learning  cannot  cure 
"  themfelves  of  this  common  diftemper,"  namely,  a  mer- 
cenary fpirit.  *'  The  court  and  the  army  being  fchools  of 
ct  ambition  and  luxury,  and  confequently  of  hunger  and 
"  thirft  after  riches,  it  is  no  wonder  they  teach  men  to  do 
44  nothing  gratis,  but  to  defire  large  recompeoces  for  their 

"  fer- 
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"  fervices  :  and  as  this  paflion  is  not  eafy  to  be  fatisfied, 
"  without  boafting  of  what  they  have  done,  and  complain- 
c<  ing  of  the  want  of  a  juft  reward,  there  is  no  occafion  to 
"  take  fo  much  exception  at  this  conduct.  But  there  will 
*'  be  ftill  fufficient  ground  to  lament,  that  ftudy  and  the  pro- 
"  feffion  of  letters  fhould  not  have  taught  du  Haillan  the 
*'  prudence  to  avoid  fo  much  oftentation  of  his  labours,  and 
46  to  forbear  complaints  of  the  meannefs  of  his  fortune." 
He  could  not  bear  to  have  his  hiftory  criticifed  :  and  he  was 
greatly  exafperated  at  thofe  who  prefumed  to  take  that  li- 
berty. It  was  with  du  Haillan  as  it  always  will  be  with 
men,  who  make  no  other  ufe  of  letters,  than  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  avarice  and  ambition :  for  learning,  if  it  be  not 
applied  to  correcl  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  is  but 
too  apt  to  increafe  it,  and  fo  is  often  found  to  inflame  the 
pafTions  inftead  of  appcafmg  them. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  du  Haillan  with  Monf. 
Sorel's  critique  on  his  hiftory,  becaufe  it  is  allowed  to  be 
juft  and  impartial.  "  Du  Haillan,  fays  he,  was  even  defi- 
'"  rous  to  imitate  the  elegance  of  the  beft  hiftorians ;  but  to 
46  avoid  pains  he  has  almoft  tranfiated  word  for  word  all 
4C  Paulus  ^milius's  orations,  and  has  alfo  copied  him  in 
*c  his  narrations:  it  is  true,  he  has  added  a  great  many  cu- 
<c  rious  obfervations  which  he  found  elfewhere.  He  may 
<c  be  charged  with  giving  a  fabulous  exordium  to  his  hiftory, 
44  intirely  of  his  own  invention ;  making  Pharamond  and 
4C  his  faithful  counfelJors  deliberate,  whether  having  the 
4C  power  in  his  hand,  he  ought  to  reduce  the  French  to  an 
*'  ariftocratical  or  monarchical  government,  and  making  each 
41  of  them  harangue  in  fupport  of  his  opinion.  We  find 
"  there  the  names  of  Charimond  and  Quadrek,  imaginary 
"  perfons.  It  is  a  thing  very  furprifing :  we  have  but  little 
4C  certainty,  that  there  was  ever  fuch  a  man  as  Pharamond 
4*  in  the  world  ;  and  though  we  knew  that  there  was,  yet 
c<  it  is  an  egregious  boldnefs  to  relate  things  of  him,  which 
have  no  foundation.  Dupleix  csnfures  du  Haillan  for  it, 
and  reproaches  him  with  having  taken  his  fpeeches  from 
Amadis  de  Gaule  :  but  Amadis  has  no  fuch  political  dif- 
"  courfes.  We  muft  fuppofe,  that  Dupleix  only  meant 
"  thatdu  Haillan  had  invented  this,  as  if  it  were  to  write  a 
<{  kind  of  a  romance:  however,  if  they  are  not  to  be  found 
"  in  Amadis,  they  may  be  found  in  many  other  places. 
4C  They  are  common  places,  which  are  ufually  met  with 
<e  in  books  that  treat  of  fo  trite  a  fubjecr.,  as  the  different 
<c  forms  of  government. — Notvvithftanding  all  this,  his  wri- 
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cc  tings  are  more  judicious  and  methodical,  than  thofe  who 
"  preceded  him.  His  hiftory  inftructs  us  in  many  particu- 
<e  lars  of  the  French  government,  which  he  underftood  well 
46  enough,  as  he  has  likewife  (hewn  in  his  book,  Of  the 
cc  (rate  and  fuccefs  of  the  affairs  of  France.  In  fine,  he  is 
"  to  be  praifed  for  having  firft  attempted  to  put  our  hiftory 
"  into  a  good  and  agreeable  form,  which  he  has  effected  ac- 
"  cordino-  to  the  knowledge  of  the  time,  in  which  he?,orel> BIbL 
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HALDE,  (JoHN  BAPTIST  DU)  a  learned  Frenchman, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  the  year  1674;  and  entered  into  the 
fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  among  whom  he  died  in  the  year 
1743.  He  was  extremely  well  verfed  in  all  which  regarded 
the  Afiatic  geography  ;  and  we  have  of  his  a  work,  intitled, 
Grande  Defcription  de  la  Chine  &  de  la  Tartarie,  which 
he  compofed  from  original  memoirs  of  the  jefuitical  mif- 
fionaries.  This  great  and  learned  work,  on  which  he  fpenC 
much  time  and  pains,  was  publimed  after  his  death  in  four 
volumes  folio ;  and  contains  a  great  many  curious  and  inte- 
refting  particulars.  He  was  concerned  in  a  collection  of 
letters,  called  Des  Lettres  Edinantes,  in  eighteen  volumes 
begun  by  father  Gobieji.  He  publimed  alfo  fome  Latin. 
poems  and  orations. 

HALE,  (Sir  MATTHEW)  a  moft  learned  lawyer  of  the 
laft  century,  and  lord  chief  juftice  of  the   king's  bench,  was 
born    at  Alderfly   in   Gloucefterfhire,    November  I,    1609.^  an(! 
His  father  was  a  barrifter  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;   and  being  pu ri-  Death  of  fir 
tanically  inclined,  caufed  him  to  be   inftructed   in  gram  mar  ^atth^w 
learning   by    Mr.  Staun-on,    vicar  of    Wotton- under- Edge, Burnet/ 
a  noted  puritan.     In  1626,  he  was  admitted  of  Magdalen  D.  D.Lond. 
hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  laid   the  foundation  of  that   learn- 1'°~ 
ing  and  knowledge  on  which  he  afterwards  raifed  fo  vaft  a 
fuperftructure.     Here  however  he  fell  into  many  levities  and 
extravagancies,  and  was  preparing  to  go  along  with  his  tutor, 
who  went  chaplain  to  lord  Vere  into  the  Low  countries,  with 
a  refolution  of  entering  himfelf  into  the  prince  of  Orange's 
army :  from  which  mad   fcheme  hz   was  diverteJ,  by  being 
engaged  in  a  law-fuit  with  fir  William  Whitmore,  who  laid 
claim  to  part  of  his  eftate.     Afterwards,   by  the  perfuafions 
of  ferjeant  Glanville,  he  refolved  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and   was   admitted   of   Lincoln's   Inn    in    November    1629. 
And    now  he  became   as    grave  as  before  he  had   been  gay  ; 
fludied  at  the  rate  of  fixteen  hours  a  day  j  and    threw  afide 
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all  appearance  of  vanity  in  his  apparel.     He  is  faid   indeed 
urnet,  &c,  to  ^ave   neglected   the  point  of  drefs  fo  much,  that  being  a 
ftrong  and  well-built  man,  he  was  once  taken  by  a  prefs-gang, 
as  a  perfon  very  fit   for    fea  fervice  :  which   pleafant  miftake 
made  him  regard  more  decency  in  his  clothes  for  the  future, 
though   never  to  any  fuperfiuity  or  vanity  in  them.     What 
confirmed  him  ftril  more  in  a  ferious  and  regular  way  of  life, 
was  an  accident,   which  is  related   to   !.<ive  befel  one  of  his 
companions.     Mr.  Hale,   with  fome  other  young  flutlents  of 
the  Inn,  being  invited  out  of  town,    one  of  the  company 
called  for  fo  much  wine,  that  notwithftanuing  all  Mr,  Hale 
could  do  to  prevent  r,  he  went  on  in  hi    excefs,  till  he  fell 
down  as  dead  before  them  :  fo  that  all  that  were  prefent  were 
not  a  little  affrighted  at  it,  and  did   what  they  could  to  bring 
him  to  himfelf  again.     This  particularly  afTecied  Mr.  Hale, 
being  naturally  of  a   religious  make;    who  thereupon   went 
into  another  room,  and  falling  down  upon   his  knees,  prayed 
earneftly  to  God,  both   for   his  friend  that  he   might  be  re- 
ftored  to  life  again,  and  for  himfeif,  that   he   might  be  for- 
given the  being   prefent  and  countenancing  fo  much  excefs  : 
and  he  vowed  to  God  that  he  would  never  again  keep  com- 
pany  in  that  manner,  nor   drink  a  health   while  he  lived. 
His  friend  recovered ;  and    henceforward  he   forfook  all  his 
Bumet,src.  £ay  acquaintance,  and  divided   his  whole  time  between   the 
p.  8, 9, 10.  duties  of  religion,  and  the  fludies  of  his  profefTion. 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  law-books  then  publiflied,  but  re- 
folved  to  take  things  from  the  fountain-head,  he  was  very 
d.ligent  in  fearching  records;  and  with  collections  out  of 
the  books  he  read,  together  with  his  own  learned  obferva- 
tions,  he  made  a  moft  valuable  common-place  book.  He 
was  eary  taken  notice  of  by  the  attorney-general  Noy,  who 
directed  him  in  his  ftudies,  and  admitted  him  to  fuch  an  in- 
timacy with  him,  that  he  came  to  be  called  young  Noy. 
The  great  and  learned  Mr.  Selden  alfo  foon  found  him  out, 
and  took  fuch  a  liking  to  him,  that  he  not  only  lived  in  great 
friendfhip  with  him,  but  Jeft  him  at  his  death  one  of  his 
executors.  Mr.  Selden  put  him  upon  a  more  enlarged  pur- 
fuitof  learning,  which  he  had  before  confined  to  his  own 
profeilion ;  fo  that  he  arrived  in  time  to  a  confiderable  know- 
ledge in  the  civil  law,  in  arithmetick,  algebra,  and  other 
mathematical  fcienbes,  as  well  as  in  phyfick,  anatomy,  and 
furgery.  He  was  alfo  very  converfant  in  experimental  phi- 
lofophy,  and  other  branches  of  philofophical  learning;  and 
in  antient  hiftory  and  chronology.  But  above  all  he  feemed 
to  have  m^de  divinity  his  chief  ftudy,  fo  that  thofe  who  read 
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the  has  written  upon  theological  queftloris,   might  be  in- 
clined to  think,  that  he  had   ftudied   nothing  elfe.     "   It   is 
"  incredible,  fays  Dr.  Burnet,  that    one   man,  in   no  great  Life,  &c. 
compafs  of  years,  mould  have  acquired  fuch  a   variety  ofP-  I?>  »9* 
"  knowledge ;  and   that  in    fciences    which    require    much 
<l  leifure  and  application.     But  as  his  parts  were  quick,  and 
"  his  apprehenfion  lively,  his  memory  great,  and  his  judg- 
"  ment   ftrong,    fo  his  induftry    was   almoft  indefatigable. 
"  He  rofe  always  betimes  in  the  morning  ;  was  never°idle; 
"  fcarce  ever  held  any  difcourfe  about  news,  except   with 
"  fome  few  in  whom  he  confided  intirely.    He  entered  into  n6 
"  correfpondence  by  letters,  except  about  neceiTary  bufmefs, 
"  or  matters  of  learning,  and  fpent  very  little  time  in  eatinw 
cc  or  drinking  :  for  as  he  never  went  to   publick  feafts,  fo 
"  he  gave  no  entertainments  but  to  the  poor.     He  followed 
"  our  Saviour's  direction,  of  feafting  none  but  thefe  literally  : 
"  and  in  eating  and  drinking  he  obferved  not  only  great; 
"  plainnefs   and  moderation,     but  lived   fo    philofophually, 
"  that  he  always  ended  his  meal  with  an  appetite  ;  by  which 
"  he  not  only  loft  little  time  when  he  dined,  but  was  fit  foi* 
ct  any   exercife  of  the   mind  immediately   after.     By  thefe 
"  means  he  gained  a  great  deal  of  time,  which  others  for  the 
"  moft  partwafte  unprofitably." 

Some  time  before  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  he  was  called 
to  the   bar,  and  began   to  make  a  figure  in  the  world ;  but 
upon  their  breaking  out,  obferving  how  difficult  it  was   to 
preferve  his  integrity,  and  yet  live  fecurely,  he  refolved   to 
follow  thofe   two   maxims  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  whom  he 
propofed   to  himfelf  as  a  pattern ;  viz.   "   To  engage  in  no 
«<  faction  nor  meddle  in  publick  bufmefs,  and  conftantly  to 
"  favour  and  relieve  thofe  that  were  loweft."     He  often  re- 
lieved the  royalifts   in   their  neceffities,  which   fo  ingratiated 
him  with  them,  that  he  came  generally  to  be  employed  by 
them    in  his   proferTion.     He  was  one  of  the  counfel  to  the 
earl  of  StrafFord,  archbifnop  Laud,  and   king   Charles    him- 
felf ;  as  alfo  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the   earl   of  Holland, 
the  lord  Capel,  and  the  lord  Craven.     But  being  efteemed  a  Burnet,  && 
plain  honeft  man,  and   of  great  knowledge  in   the  law,  heP-20>2** 
was  entertained  by  both  parties,  the   prefbyterians  as   well  as 
loyalifts.       In  1643,  he  took  the  covenant,    and    appeared 
feveral  times   with  other  lay   perfohs  among  the  aifembly  of 
divines.     He  was  then  in  great  efteem  with  the  parliament) 
and  employed  by  them  in  feveral  affairs,  for  his  counfel,  par- 
ticularly in  the  reduction  of  the  garrifon  at  Oxford  ;  being, 
as  a  lawyer,  added  to  the  cornmifiioners  named  'by  the  parlia- 
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merit,  to  treat  with   thofe  appointed  by  the  king.     In  that 
capacity  he   did    good   fervice,  by  adviiing  them,  efpecially 
the  general  Fairfax,  to  preferve  that  famous  feat  of  learning 
from  ruin.     Afterwards,  though   he   was  greatly   grieved   at 
the  murder  of  Charles  I.  yet  he  took  the  oath  called  the  En- 
gagement; and  en   the    2cth   of  January  1651-2,  was  one 
of    thofe   appointed   to  confuler   of    the  reformation   of  the 
White      >sJaw.     Oliver  Cromwell,  who   well  knew  the   advantage  it 
C",,T'  would  be  to  have  the  countenance  of  fuch   a  man  as  Hale 
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to  his  courts,  never  left  importuning  him,  till  he   accepted 
of  the  place  of  one  of  the   JufHces  of  the  common  bench, 
as  it  was  called  :  for  which    purpofe  he  was  by   writ  made 
ferjeant  at  law  on'  January  the  25th  1653-4.     In  that  fcation 
he   acied  with   great  integrity  and  courage.     Ke  had   at  firft 
great  fcruples  concerning  the  authority  under  which  he  was 
to  act  :  and  after  having   gone  two  or  three  circuits,  he  re- 
fufed  to  fit  any  more  on  the  crown   fide  ;  that  is,  to  try  any 
more  criminals.     He  had   indeed  fo  carried  himfelf  in  fome> 
trials,  that  the  powers  then  in  being  were   not  unwilling  he 
{hould  withdraw  himfelf  from  meddling  any  farther  in  them  : 
Life,  &c.    of  which  Dr.  Burnet   gives   the   following   inftance.     Scon 
P>23-         after  he  was  made  a  judge,  a  trial  was  brought  before  him  up- 
on the  circuit  at  Lincoln,  concerning  the  murder  of  one   of 
the  townfmen,  who  had  been   of  the  king's  party,  and  was 
killed  by  a  foldier  of  the  garrifon  there.     He  was  in  the  field 
with  a  fowling  piece  on  his  (boulder,  which  the  foldier  feeing, 
he  came  to  him   and   laid,  he  was  acting   againft   an   order 
the  protector  had  made,  viz.  <c   '1  hat   none  who  had   been 
<c  of  the  king's  party  mould  carry  arms  ;"  and  fo  would  have 
forced  the  piece  from  him.     But  the  other  not  regarding  the 
order,  and  being  the  Wronger  man,  threw  down  the  foldier, 
and    having  beat  him,  left  him.     The   foldier  went  to  the 
town,  and  telling  a  comrade  how  he  had  been  tiled,  got  him 
to  go  with  him,  and  help  him  to  be  revenged  on   his  adver- 
fary.     They  both  watched   his  coming  to  town,  and  one  of 
them  went  to  him  to  demand  his  gun;  which  he  refufing,  the 
foldier  (truck  at  him  ;  and  as  they  were  firuggling,  the  other 
came  behind,  and  ran  his  fword  into  his  body,  of  which   he 
prefently  died.     It  was  in  the  time  of  the  affizes,  fo  they  were 
both  tried.     Againft  the  one  there  was   no  evidence  of  ma- 
lice prepenfe,  fo  he  was  "only  found   guilty  of  manfiaughter, 
and  burnt  on  the  hand  ;  but  the  other   was  found    guilty  of 
murder;  2nd  though  colonel  Whaley,  who  commanded  the 
garrifon,  came  into  the  court,  and  urged,  tha»   the  man  was 
killed  only  for  difobeying  the  protector's  tfrcler,  and  that  the 
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foldier  was  but  doing  his  duty,  yet  the  judge  regarded  both 
his  reafonings  and  threatnings  very  little,  and  therefore  not 
only  gave  fentence  againft  him,  but  ordered  the  execution  to 
be  fo  fuddenly  done,  that  it  might  not  be  poffible  to  procure 
a  reprieve. 

When  Cromwell  died,  he  not  only  excufed  himfelf  from 
accepting   the  mourning  that    was  fent  him,  but  alfo  refufed 
the  new  commiflion   offered    him    by    Richard ;    alledging,p 
that  "  he  could  a&  no  longer  under  fuch  authority."     He  dicLu-0.J 
not  lit  in  Cromwell's  fecond  parliament  in  1656  3  but  in  Ri- 
chard's, which  met  in  January  1658-9,  he  was  one   of  the 
burgefles  for  the  univertity  of  Oxford.     In  the  Healing  Par- 
liament in    1660,  which   recalled   king    Charles  II.  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  knights  for  the  county  of  Gloucefter ;  and 
moved,  that  a  committee  might  be   appointed  to  look   into 
the  propofitions  that  had   been   made,    and  the  conceilions 
that  had  been  offered  by  king  Charles  I.   during  the  late  war, 
that  from  thence  fuch  propofitions  might  be  digefted,  as  they 
fhould  think  fit  to  be  fent  over  to  the  king  at  Breda,     TheBurnet's  . 
king  upon  his  return  recalled  him  in  June  by  writ,  to  the0^,n')°mf,1%' 
degree  of  ferjeant  at  law:  and  upon   fettling   the  courts   invoL  i. 
Weftminfter-hall,  constituted  him  in  November  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer.     When  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon  de- 
livered  him  his  commifnon,  he  told  him,  that  "  if  the  king 
"  could  have  found  out  an  honeiler   and  fitter  man  for  that 
"  employment,  he  would  not  have  advanced  him  to  it ;  and 
*e  that  he  had  therefore  preferred  him,  becaufe  he  knew  none 
"  that  deferved  it  fo  weil."     He  continued  eleven  years   in.j^"1^;5 
that  place,  and  very  much  raffed  the  reputation  and  prafticep.  32,. 
of  the  court  by  his  impartial   admin  ifiration  of  juftice,  as 
alfo  by  his   generofity,  vaft  diligence,  and    great  exa£fcnefs 
in  trials.     According;  to  his  rule  of  favouring;  and  relieving 
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thofe  that  were  loweft,  he  was  now  very  charitable  to  the 
non-conform ifts,  and  took  care  to  cover  them  as  much  as 
poiiible  from  the  feverities  of  the  law.  He  thought  many 
of  them  had  merited  highly  in  the  affair  of  the  king's  reftora- 
tion,  and  at  lea  ft  deferved  that  the  terms  of  conformity  fhou'd 
not  have  been  made  ftricler  than  they  w  re  before  the  war. 
But  as  he  lamented  the  too  rigorous  proceedings  againl:  them, 
io  he  declared  himfelf  always  on  the  fide  of  the  church  of 
England  :  faying,  Thofe  of  the  reparation  were  good  men, 
but  they  had  narrow  fouls,  or  they  would  not  break  the 
peace  ojf  the  church  about  fuch  inconsiderable  matters  as  [he 
points  in  difference  were.  In  1671,  he  was  promoted  to Burnet,  ;.•;... 
the  place  of  lord  chief  judice  of  England,  and  behaved  in?'  39- 
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that  high  ftation  with  his  ufual  ftrichiefs,  regularity,  and  dill- 
gence:  but  about  four  years  and  a  half  after  this  advance- 
ment, he  was  on  a  fuddcn  brought  very  low  by  an  inflamma- 
tion in  his  midriff,  which  in  tvvo  days  time  broke  his  confti- 
union  to  that  degree,  that  he  never  recovered  :  for  his  ill- 
nefs  turned  to  an  atthma,  which  terminated  in  a  dropfy. 
Finding  himf.lf  unable  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion, he  petitioned  in  the  beginning  of  January  1675-6  for 
a  writ  of  eafe;  which  being  delayed,  he  furrendered  his 
office  into  the  lord  chancellor's  hands  in  February.  He  died 
the  25th  of  December  following,  and  on  the  4th  of  January 
was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  Alderley  amono-  his  an- 
ceftors :  for  he  did  not  much  approve  of  burying  in°churches 
but  ufed  to  fay,  That  churches  were  for  the  Jiving,  and' 
Bumet  *c  chLirch->'ar(JS  for  the  dead-  He  was  knighted  foon  after  the 
P.  yo/'  "reftoratioiij  and  twice  married,  having  by  his  firft  wife  ten 
children. 

He  was  the   author  of  feveral  things,  which   were  pub* 
lifted  by  himfelf:  namely,   i.   "  An  Etfay  touching  the  gra- 
"  vitation   or  non-gravitation   of  fluid   bodies,   and  the   rea- 
"  fens   thereof.     Lond.  1(74.     2.   Difficiles  nuga?,  or   ob- 
lervations  touching  the   Torricellian  experiment,  and  the 
"  various   iblutions    of    the   fame,    efpecially    touching    the 
weigh;   and  elaliicity  of  the  air.    1674.     3.  Obfervations 
touching  the  principles  of  natural  motion,  and   efpecially 
touching  rarefaction   and  condenfation.      1677.     4.  Con- 
templations  moral  and   divine.     1677.      5.   An   Englifh 
tranflation  of  the   life    and  death   of  Pomponius   Atticus, 
"  written  by   his  contemporary   and  acquaintance  Cornelius 
coos;  together  with   obfervations   political    and   moral. 
1677.     6.  The   primitive  origination   of  mankind  confi- 
dered   and   explained    according   to   the  light    of  nature. 
1677,  &c.'       He  left   alfo   at   his  deceafe   feveral    other 
works   which  were   publifhed  ;  namely,  i.    «  Pleas    of  the 
crown  j  or  a  methodical  luminary  of  the  principal  mat- 
ters relating  to  that  fubjeft.     2.   Difcourfe  touching  pro- 
vifions   for   the  poor.     3.  A  Treatife   touching  fherinV 
accounts  :"  to  which  is  joined  his    "   TriaJ  of  witches  at 
the  affixes  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  on   March  i,   1664. 
4-  His    Judgment   of    the   nature  of   true  religion,     the 
:aufes   of  its  corruption,    and    the  church's   calamity   by 
men's    addition    and    violences,    with   the  defired  cure" 
5.  Several  tradts,  as   "  A  difcourfe  of  religion    under  three 
heads,  &c.      His  treatife    concerning    provifion    for  the 
poor  already  mentioned.     A  letter  to  his  children  advifmg 

"  them 


" 
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Cc  them  bow  to  behave  in  their  fpeech.  A  letter  to  one  of 
*c  his  Tons  after  his  recovery  from  the  fmall  pox.  6.  Dif- 
ce  courfe  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourfelves,  firft 
"  by  the  light  of  nature,  fecond<y,  by  the  facred  Scriptures. 
<c  7.  The  original  inftitution,  power,  and  jurifdiclion  of 
"  parliaments.  8.  The  hiftory  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown  ;" 
firft  publifhed  in  1736  from  his  original  manufcript,  and  the 
feveral  references  to  the  records  examined  by  the  originals, 
with  large  notes,  by  Sollom  Emlyn  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  efq; 
2  vol.  folio.  The  houfe  of  commons  had  made  an  order, 
29  November  1680,  that  it  fhould  be  printed  then;  but  it 
never  was  printed  till  now.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the 
fociety  of  Lincoln's  Inn  his  manufcript  books,  of  ineftimable 
value,  which  he  had  been  ne^r  forty  years  in  gathering  with 
great  induftry  and  expence.  "  He  defired  they  fhould  be 

kept  fafe  and  all  together,  bound  in  leather,  and  chained; 

not  lent  out  or  difpofed  of:  only,  if  any  of  his  pofterity  of 
<c  that  fociety  fhould  defire  to  tranfcribe  any  book,  and  give 
*!  good  caution  to  reftore  it  again  ina  prefixed  time,  they  (hould 
<s  be  lent  to  him,  and  but  one  volume  at  a  time  :  They  are, 
<c  fays  he,  a  treafure  not  fit  for  every  man's  view  5  nor  is 
6'  every  man  capable  of  making  ufe  of  them." 

HALES,  (JOHN)  ufually  called  the  Ever  Memorable,  was 
born  at  Bath  in  Somerfetfhire  in  the  year  1584,  and  educated 
in  grammar  learnino;  there.  At  thirteen  years  of  are  he  was^f 

r  r^  OL^I-        11          •      r\    c     j  i  •  /•  Oxon.  vol. 

lent  to  Corpus  Lhnlfi  college  in  Oxford  ;  and  in  1605  was2. 
chofen  fellow  of  Merton  by  the  intereft  and  contrivance  of 
Sir  Henry  Savile,  warden  of  that  college  ;  who  obferving 
the  prodigious  pregnancy  of  his  parts,  refolved  to  bring  him. 
in,  and  employed  him,  though  young,  in  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Chryfoftom.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue  was  fo  confumrnate,  that  he  was  not  only  appointed 
to  read  the  Greek  lecture  in  his  college,  but  was  alfo  made 
in  1612  Greek  proRilbr  to  the  univerfity.  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  founder  of  the  Bodleian  library,  dying  in  1613,  Mr. 
Hales  was  chofen  by  the  univerfity  to  make  his  funeral  ora- 
tion :  and  the  fame  year  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  Eton 
college.  Five  years  after,  in  1618,  he  accompanied  fir 
Dudley  Carlton,  king  James's  ambafTador  to  the  Hague,  in 
quality  of  chaplain  ;  and  by  this  means  he  procured  ad- 
mifiion  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  held  at  that  time.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  being  prefent  at  the  feiTions  or  meetings  of 
that  fynod,  and  was  witnefs  to  all  their  proceedings  and  tranf- 
a<5tionsj  of  which  he  gave  fir  Dudley  an  account  in  a  feries 
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of  letters,  printed  afterwards  among  his  Golden  Remains, 
His  friend  Mr.  Farindon,  tells  us,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to 
this  colleclion3  that  Mr.  Hales  "  in  his  younger  days  was 
"  a  Calvin  ft,  and  even  then  when  he  was  employed  at  that 
*'  fynod  ;  and  that  at  the  well  prefling  of  St.  J  hn  iii.  16. 
"  by  Epifcopius  there,  4  I  bid  John  Calvin  good  night/  as 
*e  he  hath  oiten  told  me."  He  grew  very  fond  of  the  re- 
monilrants  method  of  theologizing ;  and  after  his  return  to 
England,  being  of  a  frank  and  open  difpofition,  wrote  and 
talked  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  brought  him  under  the  fufpicion 
of  being  inclined  to  fociniariifm  :  io  far,  in  fhort,  that  books 
actually  written  by  Socinians  were  attributed  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  a  moft  ardent  thirft  after  truth, 
and  a  defire  to  have  religion  freed  from  whatever  did  not  be- 
Jong  to  it,  and  reduced  to  its  primitive  puritv  and  fimplicityj 
which  temper  of  his  was  fufficiently  made  known  by  a  fmall 
tract,  he  wrote  for  the  ufe  of  his  friend  Mr.  Chillingworth, 
concerning  fchifm  and  fchifmatick-  ;  in  which  he  traced  the 
original  caufe  of  all  fchifm,  and  delivered  with  much  free- 
dom his  principles  about  ecclefiaftical  peace  and  concord. 
This  tract  being  handed  about  in  manufcript,  a  copy  of  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Laud  archbi/hop  of  Canterbury;  who 
being  difpleafed  with  fome  things  in  it,  occanVned  Mr. 
Hales  to  draw  up  a  vindication  of  liimfelf,  in  a  remarkable 
letter,  which  was  firft  printed  in  the  jth  edition  of  a  pam- 
phlet, intitled  Difficulties  and  Difcouragements,  &c.  He 
alfo  lent  for  him  in  1638  to  Lambeth,  and  after  a  conference 
of  feveral  hours,  appears  not  only  to  have  been  reconciled  to 
him,  but  even  to  have  admitted  him  into  his  acquaintance 
and  rriendihip.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  archbilhop 
•ufed  Mr.  Hales's  ailiilance  in  compofing  the  fecond  edition, 
in  1639,  of  his  anfwer  to  the  jeluit  \  ifher,  where  the  ob- 
jeclionc  of  A.  C.  aga'mft  the  firft  edition  are  fo  fully  and  fo 
learnedly  confuted  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Hales  was  the 
fame  year  preferred  to  a  canonry  of  VVindfor,  which  could 
not  be  done  without  the  approbation  and  favour  of  the  arch- 
bilhop. This  however  he  did  not  enjoy  longer  than  to  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars  in  i6+2.  About  the  time  of 
the  archbithop's  death,  he  retired  from  the  college  at  Eton 
into  private  lodgings  in  that  town,  where  he  remained  for 
a  quarter  of  a  year  unknown  to  any  one,  living  only  upon 
bread  and  beer;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  archb  fhop's 
death,  wifhed  his  own  head  had  been  taken  off  inftead  of 
his  grace's.  He  continued  in  his  fellowship  at  Eton,  tb.  ugh 
the  Covenant,  nor  complying  in  any  thing  with 
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the  times  ;  but  was  ejected  upon  his  refufal  to  take  the  En- 
gagement, or  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  of 
England  as  then  eftablifhed  without  a  king  or  houfe  of  lords, 
in  1648  or  1649.  After  this,  he  underwent  incredible  hard- 
fhips,  and  was  obliged  to  fell  one  of  the  moft  valuable  li- 
braries that  ever  was  in  the  pofTeflion  of  a  private  man,  for 
the  fupport  of  himfelf  and  his  friends. 

Nothing  {hews  the  unfortunate  condition  he  was  and  had 
been  in  better,  than  the  converfation  he  had  one  day  with 
Mr.   Farindon  his  intimate    friend.      This   worthy   perfon 
coming  to  fee  Mr.  Kales  f  me  few   months  before  his  death, 
found   him  at  very   mean  lodgings  at  Eton,  but  in  a  temper 
gravely  chearful,  and  well  becoming  a  good  man  under  fuch 
circumftances.     After  a  very  flight  and  homely  dinner  fuit- 
able  to  their   lodgings,  fome  difcourfe  paffed   between  them 
concerning  their  old  friends,  and  the  black  and   difmal  afpe£t 
of  the  times ;  and  at  laft  Mr    Hales   afk.d  Mr,  Farindon  to 
walk  out  with    him  into  the   church-yard.     There  this   un- 
happy man's  neceffities  prefTed  him  to  tell  his  friend,  that   he 
had  been  forced  to  fell   his  whole  library,  fave  a  few  books, 
which  he  had   given   away,  and  fix  or  eight  little   books  of 
devotion,  which  lay  in  his  chamber;  and  that   for   money 
he  had  no  more  than  what  he  then  (hewed  him,  which  was 
about  feven  or  eight  fhiliings,    and  "  befides,    faid   he,  I 
<s  doubt  I  am  indebted   for   my    lodging."     Mr.  Farindon, 
it  feems,  did  not  imagine  that  it  had   been  fo  very  low   with 
him   as  this  came  to,  and  therefore  was  much  furprized   to 
hear  it;  but  faid,  that*'  he  had   at  prefent  money  to  com- 
"  mand,  and  to   morrow   would   pay    him   fifty  pounds,  in 
*.*'  part  of  the  many  fums   he  and  his   wife  had   received   of 
cc  him  in  their  great   neceilities,  and  would  pay   him   more 
Ci  as  he  fhould  want  it."     But   Mr.  Hales  replied,  "  No, 
"  you  don't  owe  me  a  penny,  or  if  you   do  I  heie  forgive 
"  you  ;  for  you  (hall  never  pay  me  a  penny.     I  know  you 
<{  and  yours    will  have  occalion  for  much    more  than  what 
<:  you  have  lately  gotten:  but  if  you  know  any   other  friend 
"  that  hath  too  full  a  purfe,  and  will  fpare   me   fome  of  it, 
I   will   not   refufe   that.'        To    this  Mr.    Hales     added, 
When  I  die,  which  I  hope  is  not  far  off,  for  J  am  weary 
of  this  uncharitable  world,  1  denre  you  to  fee   me  buried 
in  that  place  of  the  church-yard,"  pointing  to  the  place. 
But  why  not  in  the  church,  faid  Mr.  Farindon,  with   the 
provoft,  (fir  Henry  Savile)  fir   Henry  Wotton,   and   the 
"  reft  of  your  friends  and  predeceffors  ?"     "  Becaufe,  fays 
he,  I  am  neither  the  founder   of  ita  nor  have  I  been  a 
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Walker's  <c  benefactor  to  it,  nor  fhall  I  ever  now  be  able  to  be  fo, 
wardrfeco-""  *  am  ^^Q^"  Mr-  Hales  died  upon  the  i9th  of  May 
Bering  an  1656,  being  aged  72  years  3  and  the  day  after  was  buried, 
account  of  according  to  his  own  defire,  in  Eton  college  church  yard. 
'He  is  reported  to  have  faid  in  his  former  days,  that  he 

«zJlu   I  «ii  it*  *  *  J      * 

ings  of  the    "  thought  he  Inould  never  die  a  martyr;"  but  he  fuffered 
clergy,  &c.   more  than   many  martyrs  have  -fuffered.  and  certainly  died 
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times  of  the  "ttle  leis  than   a  martyr  to  the  eitabliihment  in  church  and 

£rmd  rebe]-  fi3te, 

lien,  p.  94.  All  writers  and  parties  have  agreed  in  giving  to  Mr.  Hales 
the  character  of  one  of  the  greateft  as  well  as  beft  men,  that 
any  age  has  produced.  "  He  was,  fays  Mr  Wood,  highly 
"  efteemed  by  learned  men  beyond,  and  within  the  icas ; 
<c  from  whom  he  feldom  failed  to  receive  letters  every  week, 
«c  wherein  his  judgment  was  defire  d  as  to  feveral  points  of 
"  learning."  And  as  with  the  profound  learning  of  a 
fcholar  he  had  all  the  politenefs  cf  a  man  of  wit,  fo  the  fame 
Ibid.  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  "  when  •  d  court  refided 

"  at  Windfor,  he  was  frequented  by  noblemen  and  cour- 
"  tiers,  who  delighted  much  in  his  company ;  not  for  his 
"  fevere  or  retired  walks  of  learning,  but  for  his  polite 
cc  difcourfes,  ftories,  and  poetry,  in  which  laft,  'tis  fuppo- 
«'  fed,  he  was  excellent."  That  he  had  a  talent  for  poetry, 
appears  from  fir  John  Suckling's  mentioning  him  in  his  Sef- 
fions  of  poets : 

"  Hales  fet  by  himfelf  moft  gravely  did  fmife 

*c  To  fee  them  about  nothing  keep  fuch  a  coil. 

<c  Apollo  had  fpied  him,  but  knowing  his  mind 

*'  Paft  by,  and  called  Falkland  that  fat  juft  behind  :" 

and  it  is  well  known,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  moft  eminent  wits  and  poets  of  his  time,  fuch  as  lord  Falk- 
land, fir  John  Suckling,  fir  William   Davenant,  Ben  John- 
fon,  &c.     But  Mr.  Hales's   talent  for  poetry,  how  excellent 
foever,  was   far  being   the   moft  confiderable  of  his  accom- 
plilhments,  as  bimop  Pearfon  will  inform  us   upon  his  own 
Preface  to    knowledge  i    for  he   tells    us,  that  he   fhall  fpeak   nothing 
.  H?Ks'smore  than  long  experience   and   intimate  acquaintance  with 
ienRe-  hjm  ftall  war  -ant  him  to  fpeak.     "  Mr.  Hales,  fays  he,  was 
"  a  man  of  as  great  fharpnefs,   quicknefs  and  fubtilty  of  wit, 
<'   as  ever  this  or  perhaps  any  nation  bred.     His  induftry  did 
ftrive,  if  it  were  pcfilble,  to   equal   the   largenefs    of  his 
capacity,  whereby  he  became  as  great  a  maiter  of  polite, 
various,    and   univerfal   learning,    as  ever  yet  converfed 
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"  with  books.     Proportionate  to  his  reading  was  his  medi- 

*'  tation,    which    furnifhed   him  with    a  judgment   beyond 

Cl  the  vulgar  reach  of  man,  built  upon  unordinary  notions, 

6C  raifed    out    cf   ftrange    obfervations    and    comprehenfive 

"  thoughts  within  himfelf.     So  that  he    really   was   a  rnoft 

*'  prodigious  example  of  an   acute  and    piercing  wit,  of  a 

45  vaft  and    illimited   knowledge,  of  a   fevere  and  profound 
"  judgment.       Although,    continues  the   bifhop,    this  may 
*4  feem,  as  in  itfelf  it  truly  is,  a  grand  elogium,  yet  I  can-* 
"  not  efteem  him  lefs  in  any  thing  which  belongs   to  good 
64  men,  than  in  thofe  intellectual   perfections;  and    had    he 
"  never  undediood  a  letter,  he  had  other   ornaments   fuffi- 
*c  cient  to  endear  him.     For  he  was  of  a  nature,  as   we 
fc<  ordinarily  fpeak,  fo  kind,  fo  fweet,  fo  courting  all    man- 
4<  kind,  of  an  affability  fo  prompt,  fo  ready  to  receive   all 
«4  conditions  of  men,  that  I  conceive  it    near  as   eafy  a  taflc 

46  to  become  fo   knowing,  as  fo  obliging.     As    a   chriftian, 
^  none  was  ever  more  acquaintedjwith  the  nature  of  thegofpel, 
«4  becaufe   none   more  ftudious  of  the   knowledge  of  it,  or 
"  more  curious  in  the  fearch,  which  being  ftrengthened   by 
«4  thofe  great  advantages  before  mentioned,  could  not  prove 
44  otherwife  than  highly  effectual.     He  took  indeed  to  him- 
"  felf  a  liberty  of  judging  not  of  others,  but  for    himfelf; 

44  and  if  ever  any  man  might  be  allowed    in   thofe  matters 
61  to  judge,  it  was  he  who  had  fo  long,  fo  much,  fo  advan- 
4<  tageoufly  conildered ;  and  which  is  more,   never  could  be 

45  faid  to  have  had  the  leaft  worldly  defign  in  his   determina- 
44  tions.     He  was  not  only   moil   truly  and   ftrictly  juft    in 
"  his  fecular  tran  fact  ions,  mod:  exemplarily  meek  and   hum- 
"  ble  notwithstanding  his  perfections,  but  beyond   all  exam- 
<(;  pie  charitable,  giving  unto  all,    preferving  nothing   but 
'<  his  books  to  continue  his   learning  and  himfelf:    which 
"  when  he  had  before  digefted,  he  was  forced  at  laft  to  feed 
cc  upon,  at  the  fame  time  the  happier!  and  moll:  unfortunate 
"  Helluo  of  books,  the  grand   example  of  learning,  and  of 
44  the  envy  and  contempt  which  followeth  it,"     A   grand 
elogium  indeed  !   and  yet  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be  a  juft  one. 
We  may  well  therefore  join  with  the  celebrated   Andrew 
Marvel,  in  "  reckoning  it,  as  he  did,  not  one  of  the  leaft  Rehe-arfat 
44  ignominies  of  that  a?e,  that  fo  eminent  a  perfon  fhoulcl  ' 
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44  have  been,  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  reduced  to  thofe  edit, 
44  neceflities  under  which  he  lived." 

We  do  not  find  that  Mr,  Hales  ever  fuffered  any  thing 
to  be  publifhed  in  his  life-time,  except  the  oration  which  he 
made  at  the  funeral  of  fir  Thomas  Bodley  in  1613  :  this 

was 
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was  printed  at  Oxford  that  year,  and  again  in  the  Vitae  fe- 
lectorum  aliquot  virorum,  &c.  by  Bates  in  1681.  B;(hop 
Pearfon,  in  the  place  referred  to  above,  fays  that  <c  while 
<<J  he  lived,  none  was  ever  more  follictted  and  urged  to 
"  write,  and  thereby  truly  teach  the  world  than  he;  but 
*c  that  none  was  ever  fo  refolved,  pardon  the  expreflion,  fo 
*c  obftinate  againfl  it."  However  two  or  three  years  after 
his  death,  namely  in  1659,  there  came  out  a  collection  of 
his  works  with  this  tide,  "  Golden  Remains  of  the  ever 
**  memorable  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eton  college,"  &c.  which 
\tfas  enlarged  with  additional  pieces  in  a  ftcond  edition  in 
1673.  This  collection  confifts  of  Sermons,  Milcellanies, 
and  Letters ;  all  of  them  written  upon  particular  occafions. 
In  1677,  there  appeared  another  collection  of  his  works, 
intitkd,  «  Several  tracts  by  the  ever  memorable  Mr.  John 
"  Ha!es,"  &c.  The  firft  of  which  is,  "  concerning  the 
4c  fin  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft ;"  the  fecond,  "  concerning 
"  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  and  whether  the 
"  church  may  err  in  fundamentals;"  the  third,  "  A  Para- 
**  phrafe  on  the  I2th  chapter  of  the  gofpel  according  to  St. 
<c  Matthew  ;"  the  fourth,  *'  concerning  the  power  of  the 
<c  keys,  and  auricular  confeflion  j"  the  fifth,  u  concerning 
*'  fchifm  and  fcbifmaticks ;"  a:  d  fome  fhort  pieces  intitled, 
*'•  Miscellanies."  There  is  no  preface  nor  advertifement  to 
this  volume,  which  feems  to  have  been  put  out  by  the  un- 
known editor  with  caution  ;  but  it  is  finely  and  correctly 
printed,  with  Mr.  Hales's  picture  befo.e  it.  To  thefe  two 
volumes  of  pofthumous  works  we  muft  add  the  letter  to 
archbimop  Laud,  mentioned  before,  which  was  firft  printed 
in  1716. 

H  A  L I  B  E  I  G  H,  a  Polander,  vvhofe  original  name  was 
Bobowiki,  was  born  a  chriftian;  but  being  taken  by  the 
Tartars  while  a  child,  was  fold  to  the  Turks,  who  educated 
him  in  their  religion.  He  acquired  the  knowledge  of  feven- 
teen  languages,  among  the  reft,  of  the  French,  Englifli  and 
German,  having  had  part  of  his  education  in  thefe  coun- 

J  O  i  s. 

tries ;  and  became  interpreter  to  the  Grand  Signior.  He 
tranflated  into  the  Turkifh  language  the  catechifm  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  all  the  Bible.  He  compofed  a 
Turki(h  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  other  things  which 
were  never  printed.  Kis  principal  work  is,  "  a  Treatife  up- 
*'  on. the  liturgy  of  the  Turks,  their  pilgrimages  to  Mecca, 
*c  their  circumcision,  and  manner  of  vifiting  the  fick;" 
which  was  publifhed  by  Thomas  Smith  in  Latin.,  in  the  ap- 
pendix 
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pendix  of  the  «  Itinera  Mundi  ab  Abrahamo  PeritfoJ,"  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1691.  His  death,  which  happened  in  1675, 
prevented  the  execution  of  a  defign  which  he  had  formed  of 
returning  to  the  chriftian  religion.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have 
furnifhed  Ricaut,  the  confu)  of  Smyrna,  with  fome  materials 
for  his  book  intitled,  "  The  State  of  the  Ottomaa  Empire." 

HALL  (JOSEPH)  an  ingenious  and  learned  divine,  and 
fucceffively  bifhop  of  Exeter  and   Norwich,   was  born  July 
the  jft,    1574,  in  Briflow  Park,  within  the  parifh  of  Afhby 
de  la  Zouch  in  Leicefterfhire,  of  honeft  parentage.      His  Some  Sped- 
fchool-education  was  at  his  native  place ;    and,   at  the  ao-e  of alties  In  the 
fifteen,  he  was  fent  to  Emanuel  College  in  Cambrido-    of  Jff, of  Jof* 
which    in   due  time,  after   taking  his  degrees,   he    became  wrUntSft 
fellow.     He  often  difputed  and  preached  before  the  univer-  his  own 
fity;    and   he  read  aJfo  the  rhetoric  lecture  in   the  public  ^'  PlJT 
fchools  for  two  years  with  great  applaufe.     He  diftinguifhed  sSdng'rf 
himfelfasa  wit  and   poet  in  this  early  feafon  of  his  life  ;  for  the  olive~ 
he   publifhed   in    1597,    "  Virgidemiarum :    Satires   in    fix tree'  -er  ^ 
«  books."     The  three  firft  are  called  toothlefs  fatires,  poe-  Tr^ 
tical,  academical,  moral :   the  three  laft,  biting  fatires.    They  L°^/i6fo, 
were  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1753,  8vo.     He  calls  himfelf  in4'0" 
the  prologue  the  firft  fatyrift  in  the  Englifh  language  : 

cc  I  firft  adventure,  follow  me  who  lift, 
"  And  be  thefecond  Englifh  fatyrift." 

After  fix  or  feven  years  ftay  in  college,  he  was  prefent-d  fo 
the  reaory  of  Halfted  in  Suffolk  by  Sir  Robert  Drury ;  and 
being  thus  fettled,  married  a  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  hap^ 
pily  forty  nine  years.  In  1605,  ^  accompanied  fir  Edmund 
bacon  to  the  Spa,  where  he  compofed  his  fecond  «  Century 
''  of  Meditations."  He  had  an  opportunity,  in  this  journey 
of  informing  himfelf  with  his  own  eyes  of  the  (rate  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Romifh  church  j  and  at  BrufTels  he  entered  into 
a  conference  with  Cotter  the  jefuit.  After  his  return,  havuio- 
fome  mifunderftanding  with  his  patron  about  the  rights  of  his 
living,  he  refolved  to  quit  it,  as  foon  as  he  could  convenient- 
ly; and  while  he  was  meditating  on  this,  Edward  Lord 
>nny,  afterwards  earl  of  Norwich,  gave  him  the  donative  of 
Valtham-F-Ioly-Crofs  in  EfTex.  About  the  fame  time, 
which  was  in  1612,  he  took  the  degree  of  doflor  in  divinity 
rie  had  been  made  chaplain  a  little  before  to  Prince  Henrv, 
who  was  much  taken  with  his  Meditation-,  and  with  two  fcr- 
mons  he  had  preached  before  him,  and  on  that  account  con- 

ferrcd 
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ferred  this  honour  on  him.  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  monthly 
attendance,  when  he  follicited  a  difmiiHon,  the  prince  ordered 
him  to  flay  longer,  promifing  him  fuitable  preferments  :  but 
being  loth  to  forfake  his  noble  patron,  who  had  placed  his 
heart  much  upon  him,  he  waved  the  offer,  and  remained 
two  and  twenty  years  at  Waltham.  In  the  mean  time  he 
was  made  prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Wolver- 
hampton,  and,  in  i6i6,  dean  of  Worcefter,  though  he  was 
then  abfent  attending  the  embafly  of  Lord  Hay  into  France. 
The  year  after,  he  attended  his  Ma  jetty  into  Scotland  as  one 
of  his  chaplains  ;  and  the  year  after  that,  viz.  in  1618,  was 
lent  to  the  fynod  of  Uort  with  others  of  our  Englifh  divines. 
Indifpofition  obliged  him  to  return  home  very  foon  :  how- 
ever, before  his  departure,  he  preached  a  Latin  fermon  to  that 
famous  aflembly,  which  by  their  prefident  and  afliftants  took 
a  folemn  leave  of  him  :  and  the  deputies  of  the  {rates  difmiiled 
him  with  an  honourable  retribution,  and  fent  after  him  a  rich 
gold  medal,  having  on  it  the  portraiture  of  the  fynod, 

Having  refufed  in  1624  the  bifhopric  of  Gloucefter,  he 
accepted  in  1627  that  of  Exeter.  Though  he  was  reckoned 
a  favourer  of  puritanifm,  yet  he  writ,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  with  great  (Irength  in  defence  of  epifcopacy.  Con- 
cerning his  being  fufpe/ted  of  puritanifm,  take  his  own 
woids  :  4<  The  billows  went  fo  high,  that  I  was  three  feveral 
times  upon  my  knee  to  his  majefty,  to  anfwer  thefe  great 
criminations  ;  and  what  contention  I  had  with  feme  great 
lords  concerning  thefe  particulars,  it  would  be  too  long  to 
"  report  :  only  this,  under  how  dark  a  cloud  I  was  here- 
"  upon  I  was  fo  fenfible,  that  I  plainly  told  the  lord  arch- 
*'  bifhop  of  Canterbury,  that  rather  than  I  would  be  ob- 
C(>  noxious  to  thofe  flanderous  tongues  of  his  mifmformers,  I 
cc  would  caft  up  my  rochet.  1  knew  I  went  right  ways,  and 
Specialties,  ts  would  not  endure  to  live  under  undeferved  fufpicions." 
In  November  1641  he  was  tranilated  to  the  fee  of  Norwich; 
but  on  the  gVth  of  December  following,  having  joined  with 
other  bifhops  in  the  proteftation  againft  the  validity  of  all 
laws  made  during  their  forced  abfence  from  the  parliament, 
he  was  voted  amonsft  the  reft  to  the  Tower,  and  committed 

*_  ;  * 

thither  the  gcth  of  January,  in  all  the  extremity  of  froft,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  a  dark  evening.  About  June  1642,  he  was 
rele^fed  upon  giving  5000  /.  bail,  and  withdrew  to  Norwich  ; 
where  he  lived  intolerable  quiet  till  April  1643.  But  then 
the  order  for  fequeftring  notorious  delinquents  being  palled, 
in  which  he  was  included  by  name,  all  his  rents  were  (top- 
ped,  and  he  had  nothing  to  live  on  but  what  the  parliament 

allowed 
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allowed  him ;  all  the  while  fuffering  the  greateft  inconve- 
niencics,  which  he  has  given  an  account  of  in  a  piece,  intitled 
his  tl  Hard  Meafure."  In  the  year  1647,  he  retired  to  a 
little  eftate,  which  he  rented  at  Higham  near  Norwich  ;  and 
in  this  retirement  he  ended  his  lite  on  the  8th  of  September 
1656,  in  the  S2d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  that  parifh  without  any  memorial :  for  in 
his  will  he  has  this  paflage,  "  I  do  not  hold  God's  houfe  a 
"  meet  repofitory  for  the  dead  bodies  of  the  greateft  faints. ""* 

He  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  wit 
and  learning,  and  of  as  great  meeknefs,  modefty,  and  piety. 
He  was  fo  great  a  lover  of  ftudy,  that  he  earneftly  wifhed  his 
health  would  have  allowed  him  to  do  it  even  to  excefs.  His 
works,  befides  the  Satires  above  mentioned,  make  in  aU  five 
volumes  in  folio  and  quarto;  and  "  are  filled,  fays  Mr. 
cc  Bayle,  with  fine  thoughts,  excellent  morality,  and  a  great  HALL^ 
"  deal  of  piety."  His  writings  (hew,  that  he  v/as  very  zeal- 
ous againfl  popery  ;  neither  was  he  more  favourable  to  thofe 
who  feparated  from  the  mother- church  without  an  extreme 
necelTity.  He  lamented  the  divifions  of  proteftants,  and 
wrote  fomething  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  them. 

Two  of  his  pieces  were  publifhed  in  1662,  with  Dury's 
Iraenicorum  Tracratuum  Prodromus.  His  mifcellaneous  let- 
ters are,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Bayle,  very  good  :  they  are  Art;  DIT~ 
without  date;  but  being  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry,  eldeftR^' 
fon  to  King  James  I.  we  may  conclude  they  were  wrote  be- 
fore the  year  1613,  becaufe  that  prince  died  on  the  6th  of 
November  1612.  Heobferves,  in  his  epiflle  dedicatory,  that 
it  was  not  as  yet  ufual  in  England  to  publifh  difcourfes  in 
form  of  letters,  as  was  done  in  other  nations.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  his  works  is  a  fatyrical  piece,  intitled,  Mundus  idem 
&  alter,  &c.  that  is,  "  The  world  different,  yet  the  fame." 
This  is,  as  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  a  learned  and  ingenious  fic- 
tion, wherein  he  describes  the  vicious  manners  of  feveral 
nations  ;  the  drunkennefs  of  one,  the  lewdnefs  of  another, 
&c.  and  does  not  fpare  the  court  of  Rome.  We  cannot 
find  out  in  what  year  it  was  firft  publimed  ;  but  it  was  re- 
printed at  Utrecht,  1643,  in  i2mo.  to  which  edition,  adorn- 
ed with  maps,  is  joined,  becaufe  of  the  conformity  of  the 
matter,  Campanula's  City  of  the  Sun,  and  the  New  Ata- 
lantis  of  Chancellor  Bacon.  Gabriel  Naude  fays  of  this 
work,  that  "  it  is  calculated  lefs  to  divert  the  readers,  than 
"  to  inflame  their  minds  with  the  love  of  virtue."  Our  au-^lbj!0g;?0' 
thor  did  not  approve  of  Englifh  gentlemens  travelling  intoejjitipj6j ,J 
foreign  countries  j  and  compofecl  a  book  on  that  fubje£r, 

which 
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which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Denny  his  patron.  It  is  intitlecJ 
*'  Quod  vadis  ?  or,  a  jufl  cenfure  of  travel,  as  it  is  commonly 
<e  undertaken  by  the  gentlemen  of  our  nation."  He  is  not 
the  only  perfon  who  has  complained  of  the  bad  effects  of  tra- 
velling ;  but,  with  regard  to  this  fubjecl,  much  may  be  faid  on 
both  fides.  Juftus  Lipfius  approved  of  it,  and  has  given  very 

See   his      gooc^  inftru&ions  concerning  it,  in  the  22d  Letter  of  the  ift 

works.        Century. 

HALLE  (PETER)  profeflbr  of  canon  law  in  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  was  born  at  Bayeux  in  Normandy,  September  the 
8th,  1611.     He  ftudied   philofophy,  the  law,   and   divinity, 
for  five  years   in  the  univerfity   of  Caen;    and   alfo  applied 
himfelf  to  poetry,  under  the  directions  of  his  uncle  Anthony 
Halle,  who  was  an  eminent  poet,  with   fuch  fuccefs,  that  he 
gained  the  prizes  in  the  poetical  exercifes  that   are  performed 
every  year  in  thefe  two  citie?,  "  to  the  honour  of  the  imma- 
"  culate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary."     This  gained  him 
fo  great  a  reputation,  that  though  he  was  ftill  very  young,  he 
was  chofen  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  univerfity  of  Caen.    Some 
time  after,  being  re£tor  of  the  univerfity,  he  made  an  oration 
to  Monfieur  Seguier,  chancellor  of  France,   then   in  Nor- 
mandy, to  fupprefs  fome  popular  infurre<5Hons  ;  which  was  fo 
much  approved  by  that  head  of  the  law,   that  he  received  a 
doctor  of  law's  cap  from   his  hands  in  prefence  of  the  great 
council,  March  the  1 8th,    164-.     He  attended  Mr.  Seguier 
to  Paris,   and  gained  fuch  reputation  by  fome  pieces  he  pub- 
liflied,  that  they  offered  him  the  mafterfhip  of  five  different 
colleges  ;  and  he  was  incorporated  in  his  abfence  (a  very  un- 
ufual  thing  !)  into  the  body  of  the  univerfity,  Auguft  the  I4th, 
1641.     He  was  maJe  king's  poet,  and  reader  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues  in  the  royal  college,    December   the   i8th, 
1646.     His   flrorg  application  to  ftudy   having  ruined   his 
health,  he  was  obHp-ed  to  reft  for  t\vo  years,  in  order  to  re- 

O  /  * 

cover  it.  He  afterwards  r^folved  to  raife  the  glory  of  the  fa- 
culty of  the  law,  which  was  funk  to  a  miferable  condition  ; 
and  in  1655, he  obtained  the  poft  of  regius  profeffor  of  the 
canon  law,  when  he  vigoraufly  began,  and,  tho*  he  met  with 
great  difficulties,  fuccefsfully  executed  what  he  had  refolved. 
Befides  "  Canonical  Jnftitutions,"  which  he  publiflied  in 
the  year  1685,  he  wrote  alfo  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  feveral 
treatifes  upon  the  civil  and  canon  laws;  2*,  concerning 
Councils,  the  Pope's  Authority,  the  Regale,  Simony,  Ufury, 
Cenfure?,  Regular  Perfons,  Ecclefiaflical  Benefices,  Matri- 
mony, Lafr  Wills  and  Teltaments,  &c.  He  had  publifhed 

•  r 
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in  the  year  1655  in  8vo.  a  collection  of  Latin  poems  and  ora- 
tions.    He  died  upon  the  2jth  of  December,  1689. 

H  ALLEY  (EDMUND)  a  moft  eminent  Englifh  phi- 
lofopher  and  aftronomer,  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Leo- 
nard Shoreditch  near  London,  upon  the  2c;th  of  October 
1656.  His  father,  a  wealthy  citizen  and  foap-boiler  in  Win- 
chefter-ftreet,  put  him  at  a  proper  age  to  St.  Paul's  School 
under  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Gale :  where  he  not  only  ex- 
celled in  all  parts  of  claflical  learning,  but  made  an  uncom- 
mon aJvance  in  mathematical ;  fo  much  that,  as  Mr,  An- 
thony Wood  fays,  he  had  perfectly  learnt  the  ufe  of  the  ce  ^thenap 
»  n  i  t  ,  i  j  I  i  vi  Oxon,  vol. 

leftial  globe,  an  i  could  make  a  complete  dial  ;     and  we  are2, 

informed  by  Mi   Halley  himfelf,  that  he  obferved  the  change^ 

r     \  •  r     u  Ji  T        j          •         ^          Phil.  Trani- 

of  the  variation  or  the  magnetic  needle  at  London  in  1672,  aa.  NO> 
that  is,  one  year  before  he  leftfchool.  In  1673,  he  was  en- 195. 
tered  a  commoner  of  Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  where  he 
applied  himfelf  with  great  affiduity  and  fuccefs  to  practical  and 
geometrical  aftronomy,  in  which  he  was  greatly  aflifted  by  a 
curious  apparatus  of  inftruments,  which  his  father,  willing 
to  encourage  his  fon's  genius,  had  purchafed  for  him.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  began  to  oblige  the  public  with 
new  obfervations  and  difcoveries,  and  continued  to  do  fo  to 
the  end  of  a  very  long  life.  It  would  greatly  exceed  the 
bounds  we  have  propofed  to  ourfelves  in  thefe  memoirs,  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  all  Mr.  Halley's  productions ;  and  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  form  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  man,  from 
a  relation  of  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable.  Befides  parti- 
cular obfervations  which  he  had  made  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  celeftial  phenomena,  he  had,  from  his  firft  admiflion  into 
college,  purfued  a  general  fcheme  for  afcertaining  the  true 
places  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  thereby  correcting  the  errors  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  His  original  view  therein  was  to  carry  on 
the  defign  of  that  firft  reftorer  of  aftronomy,  by  completing 
the  catalogue  of  thofe  ftars  from  his  own  obfervations :  but, 
upon  farther  inquiry,  finding  this  province  taken  up  by  He- 
velius  and  Flamftead,  he  dropped  that  purfuit,  and  formed 
another;  which  was,  to  perfect  the  whole  fcheme  of  the 
heavens  by  the  addition  of  the  liars,  which  He  fo  near  the 
Couth  pole,  that  they  could  not  be  obferved  by  thofe  aftro- 
nomers,  as  never  rifing  above  the  horizon  either  at  Dant- 
zick  or  Greenwich.  With  this  view  he  left  the  univerfity, 
before  he  had  taken  any  degree,  and  applied  himfelf  to  Sir 
Jofeph  Williamfon,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  to  Sir  Jonzs 
Moor  furveyor,  both  encoaragers  of  thefe  ftudie*;,  who  ap- 
VOL.  VI,  U  plaudrng 
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plauding  bis  purpofe,  mentioned  it  to  King  Charles  IT.  The 
King  was  much  pleafed  with  the  thing,  and  immediately  re- 
commended him  to  the  Eaft-India  Company,  who  thereupon 
prpmifed  to  fupply  him  with  all  the  accommodations  and  con- 
veniences they  could,  and  to  carry  him  to  St.  Helena,  then 
in  their  pofTeffion  by  a  grant  from  the  crown,  which  he  pitch- 
ed upon  as  a  very  proper  fituation  for  his  defign.  According- 
ly he  embarked  for  that  ifland  in  November  1676  ;  and  arriv- 
ing there  fafely  in  three  months,  he  ftuck  clofe  to  his  tele- 
cope,  till  he  finifhed  his  afk,  and  completed  his  catalogue. 
This  done,  he  returned  to  England  in  November  1678  ;  and 
having  delineated  a  planifphere,  wherein  he  laid  down  the 
exadt  places  of  all  the  ftars  near  the  fouth  pole  from  his  own 
obfervations,  he  preferred  it,  with  a  (hort  defcription,  to  his 
majefty.  Among  thefe  ftars  there  appeared  (fuch  was  Mr. 
Halley's  addrefs)  The  "  Confteliation  of  the  Royal  Oak,"  with 
f  :r  ,.r  this  defcription  :  "  Robur  Carolinum  in  perpetuam  fub  illius 
,  in  "  latebris  fervati  Caroli  Secundi  Magnx  Britannia  Regis  me- 
' 


•^•'^  "  moriam,    in  ccelum   merito   tranflatum."     The  king  was 
Academy  Sreatty  ^tisfied  with  Mr.  Halley,  and  gave  him  at  his°bwn 
-  Pans   in  rcquelt  a  letter  of  mandamus  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for 
the  degree  of  matter  of  arts;   the  words  of  which  are,  that 
"  his  majefty  has  received  a  good  account  of  his  learning  as 
<c  to   the   mathematics  and  afrronomy,   whereof  he  has  <rot- 
c<  ten  a  good  teftimony  by  the  obfervations  he  has  made,  du- 
•  "  ring  his  abode  in  the  ifland   of  St.  Helena."     This  letter 
was  dated  November  the  i8th,  and  the  fame  month  he  was 
Pr^ce  to    ^°  chofen  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety.     Indeed  his  catalogue 
rir.e  of  theie  fouthern  ftars  merited  particular  honour  :  it  was  an 


entirely  new   acquiiition    to   the   aftronomical    world,    and 
f'n'a5ir    might  not  unaptly  be  called,    "  Ccelum  Auftrale  eo  ufque 
Voore'sSyr-  c<  incognitum  ;"  and  thence  he  acquired  a  juft  claim  to  the 
!  of  the    tit]e  which  by  Fhimftead  was  not  Ion  sr  after  ^iven  him,  of 

Mathema-  c        u          T*      \  to 

tne  Southern  1  ycho. 

a68i.  In  1679,  ^r>  Halley  was  pitched  upon  by  the  royal  fo- 

ciety to  go  to  Dantzick,  for  the  fatsfadion  of  Mr.  Hevelius 
the  ccnful,  to  adjuft  a  difpute  between  him  and  Mr.  Robert 
Hook,  about  the  preference  of  plain  or  glafs  fights  in  aftro- 
-fcopical  instruments.  He  fet  out  May  the  J4th  of  this  year, 
wich  a  letter  recommendatory  from  that  fociety,  and  arrived 
at  that  city  on  the  26th.  He  waited  on  the  conful  immedi- 
ately, and,  after  fbrne  converfation,  agreed  to  enter  upon  the 
buimefs  of  his  vifit  that  fame  night;  on  which,  and  every 
night  afterwards,  when  the  fky  permitted,  the  two  afiro- 
nomers  made  their  obfervations  toether  till  the  i8th  of 
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July,  when  Mr.  Halley  left  Dantzick,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land.    Here  he  continued  till  the  latter  end  of  the  following 
year  1680;    when  he  fet  out  upon  what  is  ufually  called  theSeeMr.Hal- 
grandtour^  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Nelfon,  who  !ey's  Le«er 
had  been  his  fchool-fellow,  and  was  his  friend.     They  crof-  ?  Mr*  Nel" 

f  j  -      T>  u  01-  •  fon>  concer- 

led  the  water  in  December  to  Calais;  and,  in  the  mid-way  ning Mr. 
from  thence  to  Paris,  Mr.  Halley  had,   firft  of  any  one,  a  Dodwell'a 
fight  of  the  remarkable  comet,  as  it  then  appeared  a  fecond  Cvciis^t 
time  that  year  in  its  return  from  the  fun.     He  had,  the  No-  the  end  of 
vember  before,   feen  it  in  its  defcent,  and  now  haftened  to  Bl:<?kefb>''s 
complete  his  obfervations  upon  it,  in  viewing  it  from  the^0^ 
Royal  Obfervatory  of  France.     That  building  had   been  fi- 17 15. 
nimed  not  many  years  before;    and  Mr.  Halley's  defign  in. 
this  part  of  his  tour  was  to  fettle  a  friendly  correfpondence 
between  the  two  royal  aftronomers  of  Greenwich  and  Paris ; 
watching  in  the  mean  time  all  occafions  of  improving  himfelf 
under  fo  great  a  matter  as  Caffini,  as  he  had  done   before  un- 
der Mr.   Hevelius.     From  Paris  he   went  with   his   fellow- 
traveller  by  the  way  of  Lyons  to  Italy,  where  he  fpent  a  great 
part  of  the  year  1681  :  but  his  affairs  then  calling  him  home, 
he  left  Mr.  Nelfon  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  England,  after 
making  fome  flay  a  fecond  time  at  Paris. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  married  the  daughter 

O  D 

of  Mr.  Tooke,  Auditor  of  the  exchequer ;  and,  upon  his  mar- 
riage, took  a  houfe  at  Iflington  near  London,  where  he  imme- 
diately fet  up  his  tube  and  fextant,  and  eagerly  purfued  his  fa- 
vourite ftudy.     In  1683  he  publifhed  his  "  Theory  of  the  Va- 
<c  riation  of  the  Magnetical  Compafs,"   wherein  he  fuppofes 
"  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  to  be  one  great  magnet,  having 
66  four  magnetical  poles  or  points  of  attraclion,"  &c.     The 
fame  year  alfo  he  entered  early  upon  a  method  of  finding  out 
the  longitude  by  a  moil  accurate  obfervation  of  the  moon's 
motion.     His  purfuits  are   faid   to  have  been  interrupted  a- 
bout  this  time  by  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  having  fuffer- 
ed  greatly  by  the   fire  of  London,   as  well  as  by  a  fecond 
marriage,  into  which  he  had  imprudently  entered,  was  found 
to  have  wafted  his  fortunes :    but  he  foon  refumed  them;  for 
in  January  1684   he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  fubjecl:  of 
Kepler's  fefquialterate  proportion,  and,  after  fome  meditation, 
concluded  from  it,  that  the  centripetal  force  muH  decreafe  in 
proportion   to  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  reciprocally.     He 
found  himfelf,   however,  unable  to  make  it  out  in  any  geo- 
metrical way,  and  therefore  firft  applied  to  Mr.   Hooke  and 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  ;    who  not  affording  him   any   affif- 
tance,  he  went  to  Cambridge  in  Auguft  to  Mr,  Newton,  who 
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(applied  him  fully  with  what  he  had  fo  ardently  fought.  But 
Mr.  Halley,  having  now  found  an  immenfe  treafure,  could 
not  reft,  till  he  had  prevailed  with  the  owner  to  enrich  the 
public  therewith  ;  and  to  this  interview  the  world  is  in  fome 
meafure  indebted  for  the  Principia  Mathematica  Philofophiae 
Naturalis.  The  Principia  were  publifhed  in  1686  ;  and  Mr. 
Ha  ley,  who  had  the  whole  care  of  the  impreflion  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  royal  fociecy,  prelented  it  to  his  Majefty  King 
James  II.  with  a  difcourle  of  his  own,  giving  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  aftronomical  part  of  that  book.  He  alfo  wrote 
a  very  elegant  copy  of  verfes  in  Latin,  which  are  prefixed  to 
the  Principia. 

The  fame  year  Mr.  Halley  undertook  to  explain  the  caufe 
of  a  natural  phenomenon,  which  had  till  then  baffled  the  re- 
fearches  of  the  ableft  geographers.     The  Mediterranean  Sea 
is  obferved  not  to  fwell  in  the  leaft,  although  there  is  no  vi- 
fible  difcharge  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  water  which  runs 
into  it  from  nine  large  rivers,  befides  feveral  fmall  ones,  and 
the  conftant  fetting  in  of  the  current  at  the  mouth  of  the 
{heights.     His  folution  of  this  difficulty  gave  fo  much  fatif- 
faction  to  the  fociety,  that  he  received  orders  to  profecute 
thefe  inquiries.     He  did  fo  j    and  having  {hewn,  by  the  moft 
accurate  experiments,  how  that  great  increafe  of  water  was 
actually  carried  off  in  vapours  railed  by  the  action  of  the  fun 
and  wind  upon  its  furface,  he  proceeded  with  the  like  fuccefs 
to  point  out  the  method  ufed  by  nature  to  return  the  faid  va- 
pours into  the  fea.     This  circulation  he  fuppofes  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  winds  driving  thefe  vapours  to  the  mountains; 
where  being  collecled,  they  form  fprings,  which  uniting  be- 
come rivulets  or  brooks,  and  many  of  thefe  again  meeting  in 
the  vallies,  grow  into  large  rivers,  emptying  themfelves  atlaft 
into  the  fea  :  thus  demonstrating,  in  the  moft  beautiful  man- 
ner, the  way  in  which  the  equiltbre  of  receipt  and  expence  is 
continually  preferved  in  the  univerfal  ocean.     Mr.  Halley  ftill 
continued  to  give  hi>  labours  to  the  world  by  the  canal  of  the 
Philofophicnl  TranfacTions,  of  which,  for  many  years,  his  pieces 
were  the  chief  ornament  and  fupport.     Their  various  merit  is 
thrown  into  one  view  by  the  writer  of  his  Eloge,  cited  above  ; 
who,  having  mentioned  his  "  Hiftoryof  the  Trade-winds  and 
"  Monfoons,"  proceeds  in  thefe  terms  :  <c  This  was  immedi- 
ately  followed  by  his  Kftimation  of  the  quantity  of  va- 
pours  which  the  fun  raifes  from  the  fea  ;  the  circulation  of 
vapours;  the  origin  of  fountains  ;  queftions  on  the  nature 
of  light  and   tranfparent   bodies;    a  determination  of  the 
degrees  of  mortality,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  valuation  of 
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c<  annuities  on  lives ;  and  many  other  works,  in  which  al- 
"  moft  all  the  fciences,  aftronomy,  geometry  and  algebra, 
"  optics  and  dioptrics,  baliftic  and  artillery,  fpeculative  and 
<c  experimental  philofophy,  natural  hiftory,  antiquities,  phito- 
"  logy  and  criticifm  ;  being  about  twenty- five  or  thirty 
<c  diflertations,  which  he  produced  during  the  nine  or  ten 
«  years  of  his  refidence  at  London  j  and  all  abounding  with 
**  ideas  new,  (ingular,  and  ufeful." 

In  the  year   1691,  the  Savilian  profeflbrfhip  of  aftronomy 
at  Oxford   being  vacant,    Mr.  Halley  applied  for  that  place, 
but  did  not  fucceed.     Mr.  Whifton,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of     .  ^ 
"  his  own  Life,"  tells  us  from  Dr.  Bentley,  that  Mr.  Hal-  p>  10%'. 
ley  "  being  thought  of  for  fucceflbr  to  the  mathematical  chair 
"  at  Oxford,  Bifhop  Stillingfleet  was  defired  to  recommend 
"  him  at  court ;  but  hearing,  that  he  was  a  fceptic  and  a  ban- 
"  terer  of  religion,  the  bifhop  fcrupled  to  be  concerned,  till 
«  his  chaplain  Mr.  Bentley  (hould  talk  with  him  about  it, 
«  which  he  did.     But  Mr.  Halley  was  fo  fincere  in  hisinfi- 
46  delity,  that  he  would  not  fo  mufch  as  pretend  to  believe  the 
cc  chriftian  religion,  though  he  thereby  was  likely  to  lofe  a 
*'  profeflbrfhip ;   which  he  did  accordingly,  and  it  was  then 
*'  given    to    Dr.    Gregory."      Mr.    Halley    publifhed   his 
<c  Theory  of  the  variation  of  the  Magnetical  Compafs,"  as 
we  have  have  already  obferved,  in  1683;  which,  though  it 
was  well  received  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  found,  upon 
a  review,  liable  to  great  and  infuperable  objections.     Yet  the 
phaenomena  of  the  variation  of  the  needle,  upon  which   it  is 
raifed,   being  fo  many  certain  and  indifputed  facts,  he  fpared 
no  pains  to  poflfefs  himfelf  of  all  the  obfervations  relating  to 
it  he  could  poffibly  come  at.     To  this  end  he  procured  an  ap- 
plication to  be  made  to  King  William,   who  appointed  him 
commander  of  the  Paramour  Pink,   Auguft  19,  1698;    with 
exprefs  orders  to  feek  by  obfervations  the  difcovery  of  the  rule 
of  the  variations,  and,  as  the  words  of  his  commifiion  run, 
**  to  call  at  his  Majefty's  fettlements  in  America3  and  make 
u  fuch  further  obfervations  as  are  neceflary  for   the  better 
**  laying  down  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  thofe  places,  and 
"  to  attempt  the  difcovery  of  what  land  lies  to  the  fouth  of 
*'  the  weftern  ocean."     He  fet  out  on  this  attempt  the  24th 
of  November    following,  and   proceeded    fo  far    as  to  crofs 
the  line ;   but  his  men  growing  fickly  and  untraclable,  and 
his  firft  lieutenant   mutinying,  he  returned   home  in  June 
1699.     After  getting  his  lieutenant  tried  and  cafliiered,  he 
fet  off  in  September  following  a  fecond   time,    having  the 
fame  (hip  with  another  of  lefler  bulk,   of  which  he  had  alfo 
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the  command.     He  traverfed  the  vaft.  Atlantic  ocean  from 
one  hemifphere  to  another,  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit 
him  to  go ;  and  in  his  way  back  touched  at  St.  Helena,  the 
coaft  of  Brazil,  Cape  Verd,  Barbadoes,  Madeiras,  the  Ca- 
naries, the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  many  other  latitudes,  arriv- 
ing in    England  in  September  1700.     Having  thus  furniflied 
f  with  a  competent  number  of  obfervations,   he  pub- 
Jifiied  in  1701   "  a  General  Chait  (hewing  at  one  view  the 
variation  of  the  compafs  in  all  thofe  feas  where  the  Eng- 
lifli  navigators  were  acquainted  3"  and  hereby,  firft  of  any 
one,  laid  a  fure  foundation  for  the  difcovery  of  the  law   or 
rule,  whereby  the  faid  variation  changes  all  over  the  world. 

The  captain,   for  he  had   now  acquired  that  title  and  cha- 
racter, had  been  at  home  little  more   than   half  a  year  when 
went  in  the  fame  {hip,  with  another  exprefs  commiffion 
jn<r,   to  obferve  the  courfe  of  the  tides  in  every 
part  of  the  Bfitift  channel  at  home,   and  to  take  the  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  the  principal  head-lands,  in  order  to  lay 
down  the  coaft  truly.     Thefc  orders  were  executed  with  his 
I  expedition  and  accuracy;    and  foon    after  his   return  he 
publifhed,  in  1702,  a  large  map  of  the  Britifli  Channel.  The 
emperor  of  Germany  having  refolved  to  make  a  convenient 
harbour  for  (hipping  in  that  part  of  his  dominions 
which  borders  upon  the  Adriatic,  Captain  Halley   was   fent 
this  year  by  Queen  Anne  to  view  the  two  ports  on  the  Dal- 
matian coaft,  lying  to  that  fea.     He  embarked  on  the  27th 
ISovember,   went  over  to  Holland,  and   paffing   thence 
Germany  to  Vienna,  he  proceeded  to  Iftria,  with  a 
/lew  of  entring  upon  the  execution  of  the  emperor's  defign ; 
ml :  fome  oppofition  being  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch,  it  was 
ueverthelcfs,  the  emperor  prefented  him  with  a 
rich  diamond  ring  from  his  own  ringer,  and  gave  him  a  let- 
er  of  high  commendation,    written  with  his   own  hand   to 
queen  Anne.     He  was  likewife  received  with  great  refpecT: 
by          :mg  of  the  Romans,  by  prince  Eugene,   and  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  that  court.     Prefently  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  was  difpatched  again   upon  the  fame  bufmefs ; 
md  palled  this  time  through  Ofnaburg  and  Hanover,    where 
tupped   with    his  late    Britiih    majefty,    then  jelecTroral 
prince,  and  his  fifter  the  queen  of  Pruffia.     Arriving  at  Vi- 
ina,  he  was   prefented   the  fame  evening  to  the  emperor, 
who  direclly  fent  his  chief  engineer  to  attend   him  to  Iftria; 
where  they  repaired,   and  added  fome   new  fortifications  to 
rriefte,  the  port  of  Boccari  being  found  fit  to  receive 
ail  kind  of  (hipping  with  fafety. 
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Having  feen  the  work  finifhed,  he  returned  to  England  in 
November  1703;  and  Dr.  Waliis  being  deceafed  a  few 
weeks  before,  Mr.  Halley  was  appointed  Savilian  profefibr  of 
geometry  at  Oxford  in  his  room,  and  had  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  laws  conferred  upon  him  by  that  univerfity.  He  was 
fcarcely  fettled  at  Oxford,  when  Dr.  Aldrich,dean  ofChrift- 
church,  engaged  him  to  tranflate  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic 
Apollonius  de  Seclione  Rationis.  At  the  fame  time,  from 
the  account  given  of  them  by  Pappus,  he  reftored  the  two 
books,  which  are  loft  of  the  fame  author,  De  Seclione  Spa- 
tii ;  and  the  whole  work  was  publimed  by  him  in  one  vo- 
lume 8vo.  at  Oxford  in  1706.  Afterwards  he  took  a  {hare 
with  his  coliegue,  Dr.  David  Gregory,  in  preparing  for  the 
prefs  the  fame  Apollonius's  Conies ;  and  ventured  to  fupply 
the  whole  8th  book,  which  is  loft,  of  the  original.  He  like- 
wife  added  Serenus  on  the  Section  of  the  Cylinder  and  Cone, 
printed  fron  the  original  Greek  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  and 
publifhed  the  whole  in  1710  in  folio:  not  to  mention,  that 
in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  publications  the  Mifcellanea  Curiofa, 
in  three  volumes,  had  come  out  under  his  dire&ion  in  1708. 
In  1713,  on  the  I3th  of  November,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  after- 
wards fir,  Hans  Sloane,  in  the  poft  of  fecretary  to  the  royal 
fociety  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Flamftead  in  1719,  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him  at  Greenwich  by  his  late  majefly 
king  George  the  Firft ;  which  made  Dr.  Halley,  that  he 
might  be  mor-e  at  liberty  for  the  proper  bufmefs  of  his  fitu- 
ation,  refign  the  poft  of  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety  in  1721. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  his  late  majefty  to  the  throne,  his 
confort  queen  Caroline  thought  proper  to  make  a  vifit  at  the 
Royal  Obfervatory  ;  and  being  pleafed  with  every  thing  (he 
faw,  took  notice',  that  Dr.  Halley  had  formerly  ferved  the 
crown  as  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  foon  after  obtained  a 
grant  of  his  half- pay  for  that  commiffion,  which,  he  enjoyed 
from  that  time  during  his  life.  An  offer  was  alfo  made  him 
of  being  appointed  mathematical  preceptor  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  ;  but  he  declined  that  honour,  by  reafon  of  his 
great  age,  and  becaufe  he  deemed  the  ordinary  attendance  up- 
on that  employ  would  be  inconfifrent  with  the  performance 
of  his  duty  at  Greenwich.  In  Auguft,  1729,  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  foreign  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at 
Paris.  About, the  year  1737  he  was  feized  with  a  paralytic 
diforder  in  his  right  hand,  which,  it  is  faid,  was  the  firft 
attack  he  ever  felt  upon  his  conftitution  :  however,  he  came 
as  ufual  once  a-vveek,  till  within  a  little  while  before  his 
death,  to  fee  his  friends  in  town  on  Thurfday,  before  the 
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meeting  of  the  royal  fociety.  His  paralytic  diforder  increaf- 
ing,  his  ftrength  gradually  wore  away,  and  he  came  at 
length  to  be  wholly  fupported  by  fuch  cordials  as  were  order- 
ed by  his  phyfician  Dr.  Mead  ;  till  being  tired  with  thefe,  he 
a&ed  for  a  glafs,  and  having  drank  it,  prefently  expired  as  he 
fat  in  his  chair,  without  a  groan,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1741-2,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  His  corps  was  interred 
near  Greenwich,  in  the  church-yard  of  a  fmall  village  called 
Lee,  where  was  creeled  over  him  a  handfome  tomb  with  this 
infcription  : 

Sub  hoc  marmore 
Placide  requiefcit  cum  uxore  charifTima 

Edmundus  Halleius,  L,  L,  D. 
Aftronomorum    fui    feculi   facile   princeps* 

Ut  vero  fcias  lector 
Qualis  quantufque  vir  .ille  fuit, 

Scripta  ejus  multifaria  lege  : 

Quibus  omnes  fere  artes  et  fcientias 

Jlluftravit,  ornavit,  amplificavit. 

-^Equum  eft  igitur, 
Ut  quern  cives  fui  virum 

Tantopere  coluere, 

Memoriam  ejus  pofteritas 

Grata  veneretur. 

Natus      I  eft  A    C    i  MDCLVf. 
Mortuus  $  I  MDCCXLI. 

Hoc  faxum  optimis  parentibus 

Sacrarunt  duse  filiae  piemiffimae 

Anno  C.  MDCCXLII. 

-c.     HAMEL,    (JoHN  BAPTISTS  DU)    an  eminent  French 
DuPin,Nov.philofopher  and  divine,  was   born  of  a  good  family  at  Vire 

'" 


Aut.'i"ief  ln  L°Wer  Normandy  in  tne  year  l624-  He  pafled  through 
&c.'  FcnV  hls  fir^  ftudies  at  Caen,  and  his  courfe  of  rhetoric  and  philo- 
teneiie,  E.  fophy  at  Paris.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  wrote  a  trea- 

monfdH      tlfe'  in  Which  he  exPlained'  in  a  very  firnple  manner,  and  by 

ml.'         one  or  two  figures,  Theodofius's  three  books  upon  fpherics  ; 

to  which  he  added  a  trad}  upon  trigonometry  extremely  fhort 

yetperfpicuous,  and  defigned  as  an  introduclion  to  aftrono- 

^  my.     In  one  of  his  latter  works  he  obferves,  that  he  was 

prompted  by  the  vanity  natural   to  a  young  man  to  publifh 

this  book:  but,  as  Fontenelle  remarks,  there  are  few  perfons 

j  of  that  age  capable  of  fuch  an  inftance  of  vanity.     At  nine- 
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teen,  be  entered  himfelf  into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory, 
where  he  continued  ten  years,  and  left  it  in  order  to  be  cu- 
rate of  Neuilli  upon  the  Marne.     He   applied   in  the  mean 
time  intenfely  to  ftudy,  and   diftinguiihed   himfelf  greatly  by 
publifhing  works  upon  agronomy  and  philofophy.     In  1666, 
monfieur  Lolbert  propofed  to  Lewis  XIV.   a  fcheme,  which 
was  approved   by  h  s  majefty,  for  eftablifhing  a  royal  acade- 
my  of  fciences  j  and  appointed  our  author  fecretary  of  it. 
In  1668,  he  attended  monfieur  Colbert  de  Croifiy,  plenipo- 
tentiary for  the  peace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  and  upon  the  con- 
clufion  of  it,  accompanied  him  in   his  embafiy  to  England, 
where  he   formed   an  acquaintance  with   the  mofr  eminent 
perfons    of  this    nation,  particularly    with   Boyle,   Ray,  and 
Willis.     From  thence  he  went  over  to  Holland,  and  fo  re- 
turned to  France,    having   made   a   great  number   of  ufeful 
obfervations  in  his  travels.     In  1678,  his  Philofophia  Vetus 
&  Nova,    ad  ufum  fcholae  accommodata  in  regia  Burgundia 
pertraclata,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  four  volumes  in  I2tno; 
and   in   1681,  enlarged   and   reprinted   there  in  fix.     This 
work,  which  was  done  by  the  order  of  monfieur  Colbert, 
contains   a  judicious  collection   of  the  antient  and  modern 
opinions  in   philofophy.     Several  years  after   the  publication 
of  it,  the  jefuits  carried  it  into  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  taught  it 
with  fuccefs ;   and  father  Bovet,  a  famous  miffionary  in  China, 
wrote  into  Europe,  that  when  his  brethren   and  himfelf  en- 
gaged in  drawing  up  a  fyftem  of  philofophy  in  the  Tartarian 
language  for  the  emperor,    one  of  the   chief  fources    they 
drew  from  was  Du  Hamel's  Philofophia  Vetus  &  Nova.     His 
works  in  this  way,  now  become  very  numerous,  were  col- 
lected and  publifhed   at   Nuremberg   1681   in  four  volumes 
4to.  under  the  title  of,  Opera  Philofophica  &  Aftronomica  : 
and    they  were   highly  valued    then,    though  the   improve- 
ments in  philofophy  fmce  his   time  have  brought  them    into 
difcredit,  by  rendering  them  of  little  or  no  ufe.     In  1697, 
he  refigned   his   place   of  fecretary  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences,    which   by   his   recommendation   he    procured  for 
monfieur  de  Fontenelle.     He  had  fome  years  before  this  de- 
voted himfelf  to  divinity,  and  publiihed  fome  large  works  in 
this  way.     However,  he  did  not  lofe  all  care  of  his  former 
fludies,  but  publifhed   at  Paris  in  1698,  Regiae  Scientiarum 
Academic  Hiftoria,   4to.  in  four  books ;  which  being  greatly 
liked,  he  afterwards  augmented   with  two    books  more.     Jt 
contains  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  royal  academy 
of  fciences  and  its  tranfa&ions  from    1666  to    1700,  and  is 
now  the  moft  ufeful  of  any  of  his  works  relating  to  philofo- 
phy ; 
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phy ;  as  perhaps  the  moft  ufeful,  which  he  published  in  Theo- 
logv,  IB  his  laft  work  printed  at  Paris  1706  in  folio,  and 
intitled,  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatae  editionis,  una  cum  feleclis  ex 
optimis  quibufque  interpretibus  notis,  prolegomenis,  novis 
tabulis  chronologicis  &geographicis. 

He  died  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  Auguft  1706,  without  any 
ficknefs   and   of  mere  old  age,    being  a'moit   eighty    three 
years  old.     Though  he  had   quitted  his  cure   at   Neuilli  in 
1663,  yet  he  went  every  year  to  vifit  his  old  flock  ;  and  the 
day  he  (pent  there  was   kept  as    an    holy-day   by   the   whole 
village.     He  was   highly  eiieemed  by  the  moft  eminent  pre- 
lates of  France,  though   he  enjoyed  but  very  fmall  prefer- 
ments.    He   was    Regius   profeilbr  of  philofophy,  in   which 
poft  he    was  fucceeded    by   inonfieur  Varignon.     He  was  a 
man  of  great    modefty,   affability,  pictv,  and    integrity;  he 
was  difinterefted,  averfe   to   all  conteits,  and   exempt    from 
jealoufy  and  affectation.     He    wrote   Latin  with    prodigious 
purity  and  elegance. 

HAMMOND,   (Dr.  HENRY)    a  moft  learned   and  pious 
English  divine,  was  born  at  Chcrtfry  in  Surrey  upon  the  j  8th 
of  Auguft    1605,    and   was   the  youngeft  Ion  of   Dr.  John 
Hammond,  phylician   to  prince  Henry  of  Wales,  who   was 
jell's iif? of  hjs  godfather,  and    gave  him  his  own   name.     He  was  edu- 
inond  p.  i  cated  in  grammar  learning  at  Eton  fchool,  and  fcnt  to  Mag- 
=..  Lond.     dalen  college  in   Oxford   in    1618;  of   which,  after   taking 
his  degrees  in  a  regular  way,  he  was   elected  fellow  in    July 
1625.     Some  time   after  he   applied   himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity  ;   which  however  he   did   not  purfue  in  the   ordinary 
way,  by  having  recourfe  to  modern  fyftems  and  voluminous 
compilations  ot  men,  who  perhaps  knew  as  little  of  the  mat- 
ter as   himfelf,  but,  as  Dr.  Fell    fays,  "  by   beginning  that 
"  fcience  at  the  upper  end,  as  conceiving   it  moft   reafonable 
*'  to  fearch  for  primitive  truth,  in  the  primitive  writers,  and 
<c  not  to   fuffer  his   underftanding  to  be  prepoffeffed    by  the 
<e  contrived   and   interested   fchemes   of  modern,  and  withal 
Fell  &c  P  "  obnoxious,  authors."     In  1633,  he  was   preferred  to  the 
7.  reclory  of  Penfhurft  in  Kent  by  Robert  Sydney  earl  of  Lei- 

cefter.  That  nobleman,  happening  to  be  one  of  his  audi- 
tors, while  he  was  fupplying  a  turn  at  court  for  Dr.  frewen, 
then  prefident  of  his  college,  and  one  of  his  majefty's  chap- 
lains, was  fo  deeply  affected  with  the  ferrnon,  and  formed  fo 
juft  a  meafure  of  the  preacher's  merit,  that  he  conferred  en 
him  this  living,  then  void,  and  in  his  gift.  Upon  this  he 
quitted  his  college,  and  went  to  his  cure,  where  he  refided, 

as 
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as  long  as  the  times  permitted  him,  punctually  performing 
every  branch  of  the  minifterial  function  in  the  moft  diligent 
and  exemplary  manner. 

In  1640  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  members  of  the  convo- 
cation, called  with  the  long  parliament  which  began  that 
year;  and  in  1643,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Chichefter  by 
the  unfought-for  favour  of  Dr.  Brian  Duppa,  then  bifhop 
of  Chichefter,  and  afterwards  of  Winchefter.  The  fame 
year  alfo  he  was  named  one  of  the  afTembly  of  divines,  but 
never  fat  amongft  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  national  troubles  he  continued 
imdifturbed  at  his  living,  till  the  middle  of  July  1643;  but 
joining  in  the  fruitlefs  attempt  then  made  at  Tunbridge  in 
favour  of  the  king,  and  a  reward  of  an  hundred  pounds 
being  foon  after  promifed  to  the  perfon  that  fliould  produce 
him,  he  was  forced  to  retire  privily  and  in  difguife  to  Ox- 
ford. Having  procured  an  apartment  in  his  own  college,' 
h«  fought  that  peace  in  retirement  and  ftudy,  which  was  no 
where  elfe  to  be  found.  Among  the  few  friends  he  converfed 
with,  was  Dr.  Chriftopher  Potter  provoft  of  Queen's  col- 
lege; by  whofe  perfuafion  it  was,  that  he  publifhed  his 
<fc  Practical  Catechifm"  in  1644.  This  was  one  of  the  moft 
valuable  and  excellent  books  publifhed  at  that  time ;  yet 
becaufe  it  did  not  fuit  the  nonfenfe  then  prevailing,  nor  the 
principles  of  thofe,  who  cried  up  Faith  to  the  fkies,  but 
condemned  Works,  as  fit  for  little  elfe  but  to  make  a  man's 
damnation  more  fure,  great  objections  were  raifed  againft 
it  by  fifty-two  minifters  within  the  province  of  London  ; 
and  efpecially  by  the  famous  Francis  Cheynell,  who  has 
contrived  to  perpetuate  his  good  name  by  his  extraordinary 
treatment  of  the  excellent  Chillingworth.  Dr.  Hammond 
however  defended  his  book,  and  the  fame  year  and  the  fol- 
lowing, put  out  feveral  ufeful  pieces,  adapted  to  the  times. 
In  December  1644,  ne  attended  as  chaplain  the  duke  of 
Richmond  and  earl  of  Southampton;  who  were  fent  to 
London  by  king  Charles  I.  with  terms  of  peace  and  ac- 
commodation, to  the  parliament ;  and  when  a  treaty  wasAthenae 
appointed  at  Uxbridge,  he  appeared  there  as  one  of  the  di-°xon- 
vines  on  the  king's  fide,  where  he  managed,  greatly  to  his 
honour,  a  difpute  with  Richard  Vines,  one  of  the  prefby- 
terian  minfters  fent  by  the  parliament.  Neverthelefs  a  reportFejj  &Ct 
was  afterwards  raifed  upon  the  doctor,  that  Mr.  Vines  "  hadp.  37. 
<c  utterly  filenced  him;"  infomuch  that  to  avoid  the  force  of 
his  adverfary's  objection  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  this  expedient,  that  is3  "  to  fwear  by  God  and  the  holy 

"  angels, 
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"  angels,  that  though  at  prefent  a  folution  did  not  occur 
"  to  him,  he  could  anfwer  it."  But  the  doctor,  being  in- 
formed of  this  flander,  wrote  a  letter,  dated  January  22,  165^ 
in  his  own  vindication,  wherein  he  has  thefe  words :  "  I 
"  am  both  fure,  that  1  never  called  God  and  his  holy  angels 
<c  to  witnefs  any  thing  in  my  life,  nor  ever  fwore  onevolun- 
"  tary  oath  that  I  know  of;  and  that  I  was  not,  at  that 
Fell,  &c.  "  meeting,  confciou?  to  myfelf  of  wanting  ability  to  ex- 
P,  38,  43.  "  prefs  my  thoughts,  or  prefled  with  any  confiderable  diffi- 
te  culty,  or  forced  by  any  confideration,  to  wave  the  an- 
<c  fwer  of  any  thing  objected." 

A  few  days  after  the  breaking  of  this  treaty,  a  canonry 
of  Chcift-church  in  Oxford  becoming  vacant,  the  king  be- 
ftowed  it  upon  him  about  March  1645  ">  anc^  tne  univerfity 
chofe  him  their  public  orator.  His  majefty  alfo,  coming  to 
refide  in  that  city,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  or- 
dinary :  notwithftanding  all  which  employments,  he  did  not 
remit  from  his  fludies,  nor  ceafe  to  publifh  books,  princi- 
n  pally  contrived  to  do  fervice  in  the  times  they  were  written 

p.44,  45.    in-     When   Oxford  furrendered,   his  attendance  as  chaplain 
was  fuperfeded  ;   but  when  the  king  came  into  the  power  of 
the  army,  he  was   permitted  to  attend  him  again,  in  his  fe- 
•  veral  confinements   and  removes  of    Wooburn,  Cavemam, 
Hampton-court,  and  the  ifle  of  Wight :  at  which  laft  place 
he  continued  till  Chriftmas  1647,  the  time  that  all  his  ma- 
jefty 's  fervants  were  put  away  from  him.     He  then  returned 
again  to  Ox  ord,  where  he  was  chofen  fub-dean   of  Chrift- 
Fell,  &c.    church ;  in  which  office  he  continued  till  March  30,  1648, 
V'**'         when  he  was  forcibly  turned  out  of  it  by  the  parliamentary 
vifitors.     Inftead  of  being   commanded  immediately   to  quit 
Oxford,  as  others  were,  a   committee  of  parliament  voted 
him   and  Dr.  Sheldon  to  be  prifoners  in  that   place,  where 
they  continued    in    reftraint   for  about  ten   weeks.     During 
this  confinement  he  began  his  "  Paraphrafe  and  Annotations 
tl  on  the  New  Teftament ;"  the  ground-work  of  which  is 
Fell,  lee.    faid  to  be  this.     Having  written  in  Latin  two  large  volumes 
p-  s8'        of  the  way  of  interpreting  the  New  Teftament,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  firft  Hereticks 
in  the  Chriftian  church,  and  alfo  of  the  Heathens   efpecially 
in    the  Grecian  games  ;  and,  above  all,  of  the   importance 
of  the  Helleniflical  dialect ;  he  began  to  confider,  that  it  might 
be  more  ufeful  to  the  Englifh  reader,  who  was  to  be  his  im- 
mediate care,  to  write  in  our  vulgar  language,  and  fet  every 
obfervation  in  its  natural  order,  according  to  the  direction 
©f  the  text.    And  having  fome  years  before  collated  feveral 

Greek 
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Greek  copies  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  obfervexi  the  va- 
riation of  our  Englifh  from  the  original,  and  made  an  intire 
tranflaiion  of  the  whole  for  his  own  private  ufe,  he  caft  his 
work  into  that  form,  in  which  it  now  appears.  It  came  out 
firft  in  1653  ;  in  1656,  with  additions  and  alterations;  and 
in  1698  Mr.  Le  Clerc  put  out  a  Latin  tranflation  of  it,  viz. 
of  the  "  Paraphrafe  and  Annotations,"  with  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate,  in  which  he  has  intermixed  many  of  his  own  ani- 
madverfions,  explained  thofe  points,  which  Dr.  Hammond 
had  butflightly  touched,  and  corrected  many  of  his  miftakes. 
This  is  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  his  works ;  which  however 
let  us  quit  for  the  prefent,  and  look  a  little  after  its  author. 

We  left  him  under  confinement  at  Oxford  ;  from   whence 
he  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  houfe  of  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick at  Clapham  in  Bedfordfhire.     The  trial  of  king  Charles 
drawing  on,  and  Dr.  Hammond  being  in  no  other  capacity 
to  interpofe  than  by  writing,  he  drew  up  an    addrefs  to  the 
general  and  council  of  officers,  which  he  publifhed  under  this 
title:  "  To  the  right   honourable  the   lord   Fairfax,  and  his 
«  council  of  war,  the  humble  addrefs  of  Henry  Hammond." 
His   grief  for  the  death  of  his   royal  matter  was  extreme  ; 
but  after  having  indulged  it  for    a  while,  he   refumed   his 
ftudies,  and  publifhed  feveral  pieces.     The  rigour  of  his  re-Fell,  &c. 
ftraint  being  taken  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1649,  hep.  s*>  57- 
removed  to  Weftwood  in  Worcefterfhire,  the  feat  of  the  loyal 
Sir  John  Packington,  from  whom  he  received  a  kind  invita- 
tion; and  here  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days.     In  1651, 
when  king  Charles  II.  came  into  thofe  parts,  he  waited  upon 
him,  and  received  a  letter  from  his  own  hand,  of  great  im- 
portance, to  fatisfy  his  loyal  fubjetfo  concerning  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  religion   of  the  church  of  England.     In  1653* 
he   publifhed,  as   we  have  already  obferved,  his  great  work 
on  the  New  Teftament,  and   went  on  applying  antidotes  to 
the  diftempers  of  the  church    and  ftate,  and  oppofmg  thofe 
monftrous  ill-grounded  and  abfurd  tenets,  which  were  daily 
broached  under  the  name  of  religion  j  particularly  thofe   of 
the   Anabaptifts   and  other  enthufiafts.     Afterwards  he  un- 
dertook  a  Paraphrafe  and  Commentary  on  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament ;  of  which  he  publifhed  the  Pfalms,  and 
went  through  a  third  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.     His  want 
of  health  only  hindered   him   from  proceeding   farther :  for 
that  ftrength  of  body,  which  h  id  hitherto  attended  his  inde- 
fatigable mind,  beginning  t>  fail  him  about  the   year  1654, 
he  was  feized  by  thofe  fou-  tormenting  diftempers,  each  of 
.  which  has  been  judged  a  competent  trial  of  human  p^tienre, 

namely, 
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Fell,  &c.  namely,  the  (tone,  the  gout,  the  cholic,  and  the  cramp  ;  buf 
p.  71,  $3.  tjle  ftone  put  an  end  to  his  life.  For,  while  king  Charles  II- 
was  defigning  him  for  the  biflioprick  of  Worcefter,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  go  to  London,  whither  he  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  mod  eminent  divines,  he  was  feized  with  a  (harp 
fit  of  the  (tone  on  the  4th  of  April,  of  which  he  died  on  the 
25th  of  the  fame  month  in  the  year  1660. 

Dr.  Hammond  was  a  very  handfome  man,  and  of  a  good 
conftitution  ;  and  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  no  ways  in- 
ferior to  the  graces  of  "his  body.  Declamatory  panegyrick 
is  not  our  province:  we  will  therefore  content  ouffblves 
with  reciting,  what  Antony  Wood  and  biftiop  Burnet  have 
faid  of  him.  "  Great  were  his  natural  abilities,  greater  his 
4fc  acquired  ;  and  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts  he  was  moft  ac- 
tc  curate.  He  was  alfo  eloquent  in  the  tongues,  exact  in 
<s  ancient  and  modem  writers,  well  verfed  in.  philofophy, 
"  and  better  in  philology,  moft  learned  in  fchool-divinity, 
Athenas  «  ancj  a  great  mafter  in  church  antiquity."  "  His  death,  fays 
"  bifliop  Burnet,  was  an  unfpeakable  lofs  to  the  church. 
"  For,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  of  moft 
"  eminent  merit,  he  having  been  the  perfon  that  during  the 
"  bad  times  had  maintained  the  caufe  of  the  church  in  a  very 
*'  fingular  manner ;  fo  he  was  a  very  moderate  man  in  his 
cc  temper,  though  with  a  high  principle,  and  would  pro- 
<c  bably  have  fallen  into  healing  councils.  He  was  alfo 
t(  much  fet  on  reforming  abufes,  and  for  raifing  in  the  clergy 
lift,  of  his  «  a  due  fenfe  of  the  obligations  they  hv  under."  Befides 

own  time,  .  J.        ......  in 

edit.  1724.  above   thirty  pieces,  that  came  out   in   his  me- time,  at  lealt 
F- 1.7-       twenty  more    were    pubiifhed    after  his    deceafe ;  all    which 

were  collected  together  by   his   aminuenfis,  the  learned  Mr. 

William  Fulman,  into  four  volumes  folio  in  1634. 

HAMMOND  (ANTHONY)  Efq;  an  ingenious  Eng- 
lim  poet,  was  defcended  from  a  good  family  of  Somerfham- 
Place  in  Huntiii2;donihire,  and  born  in  1608.  After  a  liberal 
education  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  he  was  chofen 
member  of  parliament,  and  foon  diftinguimcd  himfelf  in  the 
houfe  as  a  rine  fpeaker.  He  became  a  commiffioner  of  the 
royal  navy,  which  place  he  quitted  in  1712.  He  publifhed 
a  "  Mifcellany  of  original  poems,  by  the  moft  eminent 
tc  hands:"  in  which  himfelf,  as  appears  by  the  poems  mark- 
ed with  his  own  name,  had  no  inconfiderable  (hare.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Walter  Moyle,  Efq;  prefixed  to  his  works : 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  that  gentleman.  He  died  about 
the  year  1726. 

There 
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There  was  another  Mr.  Hammond,  known  to  the  world 
t>y  the  Love  Elegies,  which  fome  years  after  his  death  were 
published  by  the  earl  of  Chefterfield.  He  was  the  fon  of  a 
merchant  in  London,  and  preferred  to  a  place  about  the  per- 
fon  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  which  he  held  till  an  un- 
fortunate accident  deprived  him  of  his  fenfes.  The  caufe  of 
this  calamity  was  a  paflion  he  entertained  for  a  lady,  who 
would  not  return  it :  upon  which  occafion  he  wrote  thefe  love 
elegies,  that  have  been  fo  much  celebrated  for  their  tender- 
nefs.  The  editor  obferves,  that  he  compofed  them  before 
he  was  twenty  one  years  of  age  :  a  period,  fays  he,  when 
fancy  and  imagination  commonly  riot  at  the  expence  of  judg- 
ment and  corrcclnefs.  He  was  fincere  in  his  love,  as  in  his 
friendfhip :  and  wrote  to  his  miftrefs,  as  he  fpoke  to  his 
friends,  nothing  but  the  true  genuine  fentiraents  of  his  heart. 
Tibullus  feems  to  have  been  the  model,  our  authorjudicioufly 
preferred  to  Ovid  ;  the  former  writing  directly  from  the  heart 
to  the  heart,  the  latter  too  often  yielding  and  addrefiing  him- 
felf  to  the  imagination.  Mr.  Hammond  died  in  the  year 
1743  at  Stow,  the  feat  of  lord  Cobham,  who  honoured  him 
with  a  particular  intimacy.  He  was  one  of  thofe  poets, 
who  are  made  fo  by  Jove,  rather  than  by  nature;  and  whom, 
if  we  do  not  admire  fo  much,  we  read  perhaps  with  more 
pleafure. 

H  AMP  DEN  (JOHN)  Efq;   of  Hamden   in  Bucking- 
hamfhire,  famous  for  fuftaining  fmgly  the  weight  of  a  royal 
profecution,  on  his  refufmg  to  pay  the  fhip-money  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  was  born  at  London   in  the  year  1594..     He 
was  of  as  ancient,  Whitlocke  fays  the  ancienteft,  extraction 
as    any  gentleman  in     his   county  ;     and  coufm-german  to  Memorials 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Mr.  Hampden  his  father  having  married  °f  the  Eng- 
the  protector's  aunt.     In  the  year  1609,  he  was  fent  to  Mag-   '    *  '  rs* 
dalen  college  in  Oxford  ;  from  whence,   without  taking  any 
degree,  he  removed  to  the  inns  of  court,  where  he  made  a 
considerable  progrefs  in  theftudy  of  the  law.     Sir  Philip  War-  Mem.  of  the 
wick   obferves,    that    "    he  had    great    knowledge   both   in  j^"  °sfr 
«'  fcholaimip  and  the  law."     In  his  entrance  into  the  world,  p. 
he  is  faid  to  have  indulged  hirafelf  in  all  the  licence  of  fports, 
and  exercifes,  and   company,  fuch  as   were  ufed  by  men  of 
the  moll  jovial  converfation  ;  but  afterwards  to  have  retired  to 
a   more   referved   and  auftere  fociety,  preferving  however  his 
own  natural  chearfulnefs   and  vivacity.     In   the  fecond  par- 
liament  of  king   Charles,  which  met  at  Weftminfter  in  Fe~  Rebellion 
bruary   1 625-6,  he  obtained  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  vol.  a.  p. 

as  265.   gvo. 
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as  be  alfo  did  in  two  fucceeding  parliaments ;  but  made  no 
figure  till  the  year  1636,  when  he  became  univerfally  known, 
by  a  folemn  trial  at  the  king's  b^nch,  on  his  reefing  to  pay 
the  fbip- money.  He  carried  himfclf,  as  ray  lord  Clarendon 
tells  us,  through  this  whole  fuit  with  fuch  fingular  temper 
and  modcfly.  that  he  actually  obtained  more  credit  and  ad- 
vantage by  loiing  it,  than  the  king  did  fervice  by  gaining  it. 
From  this  time  he  loon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  moft  popular 
men  in  the  nation,  and  a  principal  leading  member  in  the 
long  parliament.  lv  The  eyes  of  all  men  were  fixed  upon 
Clarendon  "  mm»  as  tne'r  Patsr  P^iae,  and  the  pilot  that  muft  iteer  the 
ibi-.  "  veflel  through  the  tempefts  and  rocks  which  threateneu  u." 

,Aft<  '.  had  held  the  chief  direction  of  his  party  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  againft  the  king,  he  took  up  arms  in  the  fame 
caufe,  and  was  one  of  the  firit,  who  opened  the  war  by 
an  action  at  a  place  called  Brill,  a  garrifon  of  the  king's  upon 
the  edge  of  Buckinghamfhire,  about  five  miles  from  Oxford. 
He  took  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot  under  the  earl 
of  EfTex,  and  fbewed  fuch  (kill  and  bravery,  that,  had  he 
lived,  he  would  probably  foon  have  been  raifed  to  the  poit  of 
a  general.  But  he  was  cut  off  early  by  a  mortal  wound, 
which  he  received  in  a  fkirmifh  with  prince  Rupert  at  Chal- 
grove-field  in  Oxfordshire  ;  for  he  was  there  (hot  into  the 
fhoulder  with  a  brace  of  bullets,  which  broke  the  bone,  on 
the  1 8th  of  June  1643,  and  after  fuffering  much  pain  and 
mifery,  died  thereof  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  to  as  great 
a  confternation  of  all  his  party,  as  if  their  whole  army  had 
been  defeated.  Many  men  obferved,  fays  lord  Clarendon, 
'  4'that  the  field  in  which  this  (kirmifh  was,  and  upon  which  Mr. 
Hampden  received  his  death  wound,  namely  Chalgrove-field, 
was  the  fame  place,  in  which  he  had  firft  executed  the  or- 
dinance of  the  militia,  and  engaged  that  county,  in  which 
his  reputation  was  very  great,  in  this  rebellion :  and  it  was 
confefTed  by  the  prifoners  that  were  taken  that  day,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  si!,  that  upon  the  alarm  that  morning-,  after 
their  quarters  were  beaten  up,  he  was  exceeding  follicitous 
to  draw  forces  together  to  purfue  the  enemy;  and  being  a 
colonel  of  foot,  put  himfelf  amongft  thofe  horfe  as  a  vo« 
lunteer,  who  were  firft  ready,  and  that  when  the  prince  made 
a  ftand,  all  the  officers  were  of  opinion  to  ftay,  till  their 
body  came  up,  and  he  alone  perfuaded,  and  prevailed  with 
them  to  advance  :  fo  violently  did  his  fate  carry  him  to  pay 
the  mul&  in  the  place,  where  he  had  committed  the  tranf- 
greffion  abo  it  a  yr»?.r  before.  This,  my  lord  Clarendon  fays, 

was 
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was  an  obfervation  made  at  that  time;  but  his  lordfhip  does 
not  adopt  it  as  an  opinion  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Hampden,  if  we  form  our  judgment  of  him  only  from 
the  account  of  thofe,  who  were  engaged  in  the  oppofite  par- 
ty to  him,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  men 
that  ever  lived;  and  it  muft  certainly  be  very  amufing  to  con- 
template the  portrait  cf  him,  as  it  is  thus  delineated  by  the 
earl  of  Clarendon.  "  He  was,  fays  the  noble  hiftorian,  albld-vo1-*' 
**  man  of  much  greater  cunning,  and  It  m;;y  be  of  the  moftp'  * 
"  difcerning  fpirit,  and  of  the  greateft  addrefs  and  infmuation 
'*  to  bring  any  thing  to  pafs  which  he  defired,  of  any  man 
<£  of  that  time,  and  who  laid  the  defign  deepeft.---He  was 
"  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and  rarely  begun  the  difcourfe, 
"  or  made  the  firft  entrance  upon  any  buiinefs  that  was  af- 
"  fumed,  but  a  very  weighty  fpeaker;  and  after  he  had  heard 
"  a  full  debate,  and  obferved  how  the  houfe  was  like  to  be 
'*  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and  fhortly,  and  clearly, 
"  and  craftily,  fo  ftated  it,  that  he  commonly  conducted  it  to 
cc  the  conclufion  he  defired. ---He  was  of  that  rare  affability 
c<  and  temper  in  debate,  and  of  that  feeming  humility  and  p 
"  fubmiffion  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of 
"  his  own  with  him,  but  a  defire  of  information  and  inftruc- 
(<  tion  :  yet  he  had  fo  fubtle  a  way,  and  under  the  notion  of 
"  doubts,  infmuating  his  objections,  that  he  infufed  his  own 
"  opinions  into  thofe,  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and 
"  receive  them.  And  even  with  them,  who  were  able  to 
<e  preferve  themfelves  from  his  infufions,  and  difcerned  thofe 
"  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him,  with  which  they  could  not 
cc  comply,  he  always  left  the  character  of  an  ingenious  and 
«'  confcientious  perfon.  He  was  indeed  a  very  wife  man, 
<s  and  of  great  parts,  and  poflefled  with  the  moft  abfolute 
"  fpirit  of  popularity,  and  the  moft  abfolute  faculties  to  go - 
**  vern  the  people  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  For  the  firft 
"  year  of  the  parliament,  he  feemed  rather  to  moderate,  and 
e{  foften  the  violent  and  difternpered  humours,  than  to 
"  inflame  them,  But  wife  and  difpaffioned  men  plainly  dif- 
"  cerned,  that  that  moderation  proceeded  from  prudence, 
"  and  obfervation  that  the  feafon  was  not  ripe,  rather  than 
"  that  he  approved  of  the  moderation  :  and  that  he  begot 
"  many  opinions  and  motions,  the  education  whereof  he 
"  committed  to  other  men  ;  fo  far  difguifing  his  own  de- 
<c  %ns,  that  he  feemed  feldom  to  wifh  more  than  was  con- 
*e  eluded.  And  in  many  grofs  conclufions,  which  would 
"  hereafter  contribute  to  deiigns  not  yet  fet  on  foot,  when 
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«  he  found  them  fufficiemly  backed  by  a  majority  of  voices, 
«'  he  would  withdraw  hirnfelf  before  the  queftion,  that  he 
«  might  feem  not  to  confent  to  fo  much  vifi:;le  unreafonable- 
<c  nefs ;  which  produced  as  great  a  doubt  in  fome,  as  it  did 

"  approbation  in   others,  of  his    integrity. After   he   was 

"  among  thofe  members  accufed  by  the  king  of  High  Treafon, 
cc  he  was  much  altered  :  his  nature  and  carriage  feeming  much 
"  fiercer  than  it  did  before:  and  without  queftion,  when  he 
firil  drew  his  fword,  he  threw  away  the  fcabbard.---He 
was  very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  fupreme  governor  over 
all  his  paffions  and  affections  ;  and  had  thereby  a  great 
power  over  other  mens.  He  was  of  an  induftry  and  vi- 
gilance not  to  be  tired  out,  or  wearied  by  the  moft  labo- 
rious ;  and  of  parts  not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  moft 
fubtle  and  (harp  j  and  of  a  perfonal  courage  equal  to  his 
beft  parts :  (b  that  he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wifhed, 
wherever  he  might  have  been  made  a  friend  ;  and  as  much 
to  be  apprehended  where  he  was  fo,  as  any  man  could  de- 
fcrve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was  no  lefs  pleafing 
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"  to  the  one  party,  than  it  was  condoled  in  the  other.  In  a 
"  word,  what  was  faid  of  Cinna,  might  well  be  applied  to 
vol.  i,  "  him  :  he  had  a  head  to'contriyp,  a  tongue  to  perfuade,  and 
^97.  "  a  hand  to  execute,  any  mifchicf,  or,  as  the  hiftorian  fays 
"  elfewhere,  any  good."  Thus  Ivlr.  liampden  is  dcfcribed 
by  lord  Clarendon,  agreeably  to  the  notions  ufually  formed 
of  his  character  after  the  iciloration  ;  which,  we  fee,  was 
that  of  a  great  man,  i.  han  a  good.  But  as  the  charac- 

ters of  ilatefmen,  commanders,  or  men  a6ung  in  a  public 
capacity,  always  y  with  the  times  and  fafhion  of  politics, 
fo  at  the  Revolution,  v/n.en  pifii\'e-obcdience  and  non-reft- 
fiance  were  raced  by  ]a  .  r.  Ham;:den  came  to  be 
elleemu!  a  g-.iod  man  as  well  as  a  great,  and,  bating  a  faiall 
interval  in  the  days  of  Sac!  continued  to  be  thought 

fo  from  that  time  to  this.  Thus  a  poet  of  our  own  days, 
in  an  elegant  piece,  intituled,  £;  An  elegy  in  a  country  church 
16  k"  yard.'"  has  painted  him  in  the  glorious  colours  of  a  warm 
and  active  patriot  : 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  fpot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celeftial  fire  ; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  flayed, 
Or  wak'd  to  extafy  the  living  lyre. 
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Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntlefs  bread 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withftood, 
Some  rnute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  reft  ; 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltlefs  of  his  country's  blood* 

We  commend,  as  it  deferves,  the  publick  fpirit  of  this  bard, 
and  generous  warm/h  with  which  he  feems  to  be  animated; 
but,  ihould  this  fort  of  fpirit  once  become  unfafliionable, 
ai'.d  nnk  into  contempt,  or  rather  difgrace  amongft  us.,  he 
muft  change  his  no^,  and  fing  in  another  ftrain  ;  or  we 
may  venture  to  predict,  that  he  will  never  make  his  for- 
tune by  his  poetry i  though  his  genius  for  it  were  finer  than 
it  is. 

HANDEL,  (GEORGE-FREDERIC)    an  illufirious    mailer 
in   mufic,   was  born    at  Hall,  a  city  of   Upper  Saxony,    the 
24th  of  February,  1684,     by   a  fecond  wife    of  his    father, 
who   was    an   eminent    phyfician    and    furgeoh   of  the  fame 
place,  and  then   above  fixty    years  of  age.     From   his   yeryJJ*™^f° 
childhood  he  difcovered  fuch  a  propenfity  to    muiic,  that  his  George- 
father,   who  always  intended  him   for  the  ftudy   of  the  civil  Frederick 

*  J>  -  *•  T  T       1 

law,  was  alarmed  at  it ;   and    took  every  method   to   °P^{eLoa^d    '  6o . 

this  inclination,  by  keeping  hmi  out  the  way  of,  and  ilridly§vo. ' 

forbid dinor  him  to  meddle  with,  mufical   inftmments  of  any 

kind.     Neverthelefe  the  fon  found  means  to   get  a  little  clavi- 

cord  mivately  conveyed  to  a  room  at   the   top  of  the  houfe  ; 

and  with   this  he  uied.to  amufe   himfelf,  when    the  family 

was  a  deep. 

While  he  was  yet  under  feven  years  of  age,  he  went 
with  his  father  to  the  duke  of  Sa.xe  Weifer.fels,  where  it  was 
not  pofiible  to  keep  him  from  harpficords  and  other  inftru- 
ments.  it  happened  one  morning,  that  while  he  was  play- 

incron  the  orp-an,  after  the  fervice  was  over,  the  duke   was 

.  . 

in  the  church  ;  and  fornething  there  was  in  his  manner  ot 
playing,  which  affedted  the  duke  fo  ftrongly,  that  his  high- 
nefs  afked  his  valet  de  chambre  (who,  by  the  way,  was 
Handel's  brother- in  hw)  who  it  was  that  he  heard  at  the  or- 
gan ?  The  valet  replied,  that  it  was  his  brother.  The 
duke  demanded  to  fee  him  ;  ann,  after  making  proper  en- 
quiries about  him,  expoiruiited  very  feriouily  with  the  old 
doclor,  who  itili  retained  his  prepoIiefHons  in  favour  of  the 
civil  lav/.  He  told  him  at  length,  that  everv  father  had  cer- 

O         '  J  _ 

tainly  a  right  to  difpofe  of  his  children  as  he  fliould  think,  molt 
expedient ,  but  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  could  not  but  cori- 
fider  it  as  a  fort  of  crime  a<;ainft  the  public  and  pofterity,  to 

X  2  rob 
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rob  the  world  of  fuch  a  rifing  genius.  The  iflue  of  this  de- 
bate was,  not  only  a  toleration  for  mufic,  but  confent 
alfo  that  a  mafter  ftiould  be  called  in  to  forward  and  affift 
him. 

The  firft  thing  his  father  did  at  his  return  to  Hall,  was  to 
place  him  under  one  Zackaw,  organift  to  the  cathedral 
church  ;  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  abilities  in  his  profeffion, 
and  not  more  qualified  than  inclined  to  do  juftice  to  any  pu- 
pil of  promifing  hopes.  Handel  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that 
he  never  thought  he  could  do  enough  for  him.  He  was 
proud  of  a  pupil  who  already  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public ;  and  alfo  glad  of  an  afliftant,  who,  by  his  pro- 
digious talents,  was  capable  of  fupplying  his  place,  when- 
ever he  had  a  mind  to  be  abfent.  It  may  feem  ftrange  to 
talk  of  an  ailiftant  at  feven  years  of  age  ;  but  it  is  ftranger, 
that  at  nine  he  began  to  compofe  the  church  fervice  for 
voices  and  inftruments,  and  from  that  time  adlually  did  com- 
pofe a  fervice  every  week  for  three  years  fuccefiively.  Hav- 
ing far  futpaifed  hii.  mafter,  the  mafter  himfelf  confefling  it, 
and  made  all  the  improvements  he  could  at  Hall,  it  was 
agreed  he  fhould  go  to  Berlin  -,  and  to  Berlin  he  went  in  1698, 
where  the  opera  was  in  a  flourifhing  condition  under  the  en- 
couragement of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
fent.  Handel  had  not  been  long  at  court  before  his  abilities 
became  known  to  the  king,  who  frequently  fent  for  him, 
and  made  him  large  prefents.  He  farther  offered  to  fend  him 
to  Italy,  where  he  might  be  formed  under  the  beft  mafters, 
and  have  opportunities  of  hearing  and  feeing  all  that  was 
excellent  in  the  kind  :  but  there  were  reafons  for  refufing 
this  offer,  and  alfo  for  leaving  Berlin,  as  he  did  foon  after. 
During  his  ftay  there,  he  became  acquainted  with  two  Ita- 
lian compofers,  Buononcini  and  Attilio  ;  the  fame  who  af- 
terwards came  to  England  while  Handel  was  here,  and  were 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  oppofition  againft  him. 

Next  to  the  opera  of  Berlin  that  of  Hamburg  was  in  the 
higheft  requeft  ;  and  thither  it  was  refolved  to  fend  him  on 
his  own  bottom,  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  improvement : 
but  his  father's  death  happening  foon  after,  and  his  mother 
being  left  in  narrow  circumftances,  he  thought  it  necefTary 
to  procure  fcholars,  and  obtain  fome  employment  in  the 
orcheftra;  and  by  this  means  inftead  of  a  burden  he  proved 
a  great  relief  to  her.  He  had  a  difpute  at  Hamburg  with  one 
of  the  mafters,  in  oppofition  to  whom  he  laid  claim  to  the 
firft  harpfichord  ;  and  he  had  the  luck  to  have  it  determined 
in  his  favour.  The  honour  however  had  like  to  have  coft 

him 
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him  dear  ;  for  his  antagonift  fo  refented  his  being  conftrained 
to  yield-  to  fuch  a  ftripling  competitor,  that  as  they  were 
coming  out  of  the  orcheftra,  he  made  a  pufh  at  him  with 
a  fword,  which  had  infallibly  pierced  his  heart,  but  for  the 
friendly  Score,  which  he  carried  accidentally  in  his  bofom. 
"  Had  this  happened,  fays  his  hiftorian,  in  the  early  a^es, 
'*  not  a  mortal  but  would  have  been  perfuaded,  that  Apollo 
«'  himfelf  interpofed  to  prefervehim,  in  the  form  of  a  mufic- 

«    book."  Memoirs, 

From  conducting  the  performance,   Handel  became  com-   °'  P* 35* 
pofer  to  the  houfe ;  and  Almeria,   his  firft  opera,   was   made 
here,  when  he  was  not  much   above  fourteen  years  of  a°-e. 
The  fuccefs    of  it  was  fo  great,  that  it  ran  for  thirty   nights 
without   interruption  ;    and   this    encouraged    him   to  make 
others,  as  he  did  alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  fonatas  not 
extant,  during  his  ftay  at  Hamburg,  which  was  about  four 
or  five  years.     He  contracted  an    acquaintance  at  this  place 
with  many  perfons  of  note,  among  whom  was  the  prince  of 
Tufcany,  brother  to  John   Gafton  de  Medicis,  grand  duke. 
The  prince,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  the  art  for  which  his 
country  was  famous,  would  often  lament  Handel's  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  Italian  mufic ;  (hewed  him  a  large  collection 
of  it;  and  was  very  defirous  he  (hould  return  with  him  to  Flo- 
rence.    Handel  plainly  anfwered,  that  he  could   fee  nothing 
in  the  mufic  anfwerable  to  the  prince's  character  of  it ;  but, 
on  the   contrary,    thought  it  fo  very   indifferent,    that  the 
fingers,    he  faid,   muft  be   angels  to  recommend  it.       The 
prince  fmiled   at  the  feverity  of  his  cenfure ;  yet  preffed  him 
to  return  with  him,  and  intimated  that  no  convenience  fhould 
be  wantino;.     Handel  thanked  him  for  the   offer  of  a  favour 

O 

which  he  did  not  chufe  to  accept ;  for  he  refolved  to  go  to 
Italy  on  his  own  bottom,  as  foon  as  he  could  make  a  purfe 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  He  had  in  him  from  his  child- 
hood a  ftrong  fpirit  of  independency,  which  was  never 
known  to  forfake  him  in  the  moft  diftrefsful  feafons  of  his 
life  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  refufed  the  greateft  offers 
from  perfons  of  the  firft  diftinci ion  ;  nay,  and  even  the  higheft 
favours  from  the  faireft  of  the  fair  fex,  only  becaufe  he  would 
not  be  cramped  or  confined  by  particular  attachments. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Italy,  and  Florence  was  his  firfc 
dedication  ;  where,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  made  the  opera 
of  Rodrigo,  for  which  he  was  prefented  with  an  hundred 
fequins,  and  a  fervice  of  plate.  This  may  ferve  to  (hew, 
what  a  reception  he  met  with  at  a  place  where  the  higheft 
notions  were  conceived  of  him  before  he  arrived.  Vittoria, 
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a  celebrated  a£lrefs  and  finger,  bore  a  principal  part  in  tbis 
opera.     She  was   a  fine  woman,  and  had  been  feme  time  in 
the  good  graces  of  his  ferene  highnefs ;  yet   Handel's  youth 
and  comelinefs,  joined  with  his  fame   and  abilities  in  mufic, 
had  raifed  emotions  in  her  heart,  which  however  we   do  not 
find   that   Handel   in  the  leaft   encouraged.     After  about   a 
year's  i'ay  at  Florence,  he   went  to  Venice  :  where  he  was 
firft  difcovered  at  a  mafquerade,  while  he  was  plaving  on  a 
harpfichord  in  his  vifor.      Scarlatti  happened   to  be  there,  and 
affirmed  it  could  be  no  one  but  the  famous  Saxon  or  the  devil. 
Being  earneftly  importuned  to  compofe  an  opera,  he  fini(hed 
his  Agrippina  in  three  weeks ;  which  was  performed  tvventy- 
feven  nights  fucceffively,  and  with  v.  hich   the   audience  were 
fo  enchanted,  that  they  feemed  to   be   ail  diftradied.     From 
Venice  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  arrival  was  no  (boner 
known,  than  he  received  polite  mefTages  from  perfons  of  the 
fir  ft  distinction.      Among  his   gresteft  admirers  was  the  car- 
dinal Cttoboni,  a  perfonof  a  refined  taiie  and  princely  mag- 
nificence ;  at  wiiofc  court  he  met  with  the  famous  Core:Ji, 
with  whom   he   became  well   acquainted.      Attempts    were 
made  at   P.or^e  to  convert  him   to   popery;  but  Handel  de- 
clared himfelf  rejfqlved  to  die  a  member  of  that  communion, 
whether  true  or  falfc,  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  bred. 
From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples;  and  after  he  quitted  Naples, 
he  made  afecond  vifit  to  Morcnce,  Rome,  and  Venice.    The 
whole  time  of  his  abode  in  Italy  was  fix  years ;  during  which 
he  had  made  abundance  of  mufic,  and  ibme  in   ajrnoft  every 
fpecies  of  composition.       Tiiefe  early   fruits   of    his   frudies 
would    doubtlefs    be    great    ci.riolities,    could    they   be  met 
with. 

Handel  was  now  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  yet 
he  had  not  done  travelling,  nor  was  likely  to  have  done, 
while  there  was  any  mufical  court,  which  he  had  noj  feen. 
Hanover  was  the  firft  he  flopped  at,  where  he  met  with 
Steffani,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  at  Venice,  and 
who  was  then  matter  of  the  chapel  to  king  George  I.  when 
he  was  only  elector  o'f  Hanover.  At  Hanover  alfo  there 
was  a  noblernan  who  had  taken  great  notice  of  Handel  in 
Italy,  and  who  afterwards  did  him  great  fervice,  when  he 
came  to  England  for  the  fecond  time.  This  perfon  was 
baron  Kilmanfeek.  He  introduced  him  at  court,  and  fo 
well  recommended  hi  in  to  hi^  electoral  highnefs,  that  he 

i_  ' 

immediately  offered  him  a  peniion  of  1500  crowns  per  ann. 
as  an  inducement  to  flay.     Handel  excufcd  his  not  accenting 
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this  high  favour,  becaufe  he  had  promifed  the  court  of  the 
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ele&or  palatine,  and  alfo  refolved  to  pafs  over  into  England, 
whither  it  feems  he  had  received  ftrong  invitations  from  the 
duke  of  Manchefter :  upon  vvkich  he  had  leave  to  be  abfent 
for  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  and  to  go  whitherfoever  he 
pleafed  ;  and  on  thefe  conditions  he  thankfully  accepted  the 
penfion, 

-After  paying  a  vifit  to  his  mother,  who  was  now  extremely 
old  and  blind,  and  to  his  old  rnafter  Zackavv,  he  fee  out  for 
DuiTeldorp.  The  elector  was  highly  pleafed  with  him,  and 
ar  parting  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  fine  fet  of  wrought  plate 
for  a  defert.  From  Duneldorp  he  made  the  belt  of  his  way 
through  Holland  ;  and  embarking  for  England,  he  arrived 
at  London  in  the  winter  of  1710  He  was  foon  intro- 
duced at  court,  and  honoured  with  marks  of  the  queen's 
favour.  Many  of  the  nobility  were  impatient  for  an  opera 
from  him  ;  whereupon  he  composed  Rinaldo,  in  which  the 
famous  Nicolini  fung.  Its  fuccefs  was  great,  and  his  en- 
gagements at  Hanover  the  fubjecl  of  much  concern.  He 
returned  thither  in  about  a  twelvemonth  5  for  befides  his 
penfion,  StefFani  had  refigned  to  him  the  rnafterfnip  of  the 
chapel;  but  in  1712,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  eleclor  to  make' 
a  fecond  vifit  to  England,  on  condition  that  he  returned 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  poor  (rate  of  mufic  here, 
and  the  wretched  proceedings  at  the  Haymarkejt,  made  the 
nobility  defirous  that  he  might  be  employed  in  composing 
for  the  theatre.  To  their  applications  (the  queen  added  her 
own  authority  ;  and  as  an  encouragement  iettied  on  him  for 
life  a  penfion  of  200 1.  per  annum.  All  this  made  Handel 
forget  his  obligation  to'return  to  Hanover;  ib  that  when  his  \ 

late  majefty  came  over,  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  in  1714, 
confcious  how  ill  he  had  deferved  at  his  hands,  he  clufft  not 
appear  at  court.  It  happened,  however,  that  his  noble  friend 
baron  Kilmanfeck  was  here  ;  and  he  with  others  of  the  nobi- 
lity contrived  the  following  fcheme  for  reinftating  him  in  his 
majefty 's  favour.  The  king  was  perfuacled  to  form  a  party 
on  the  water;  and  Handel  was  bid  to  prepare  fame  mufic 
for  that  occafion.  It  was  performed  and  conducted  by  hini- 
felf,  unknown  to  his  majefty,  whofe  pleafure  on  hearing  it 
was  equal  to  his  furprise.  Upon  his  enquiring  whofe  it 
was,  the  baron  produced  the  delinquent,  and  prefented  him 
to  his  majefty,  as  one  that  \vas  too  con.'cious  of  his  fauir, 
to  attempt  an  excufe  for  it.  Thus  Handel  was  refrored  to 
favour,  and  his  mufic  honoured  with  the  highlit  approbation  ; 
and  as  a  token  of  it,  the  king  was  pleafed  to  add  a  penfion 
for  life  of  200 1.  a  year  to  that  which  queen  Anne  had  be- 
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fore  given  him.  Some  years  after,  when  he  was  employed 
to  teach  the  young  princefTes,  another  penfion  was  added  to 
the  former  by  her  late  majefty. 

Handel  was  now  fettled  in  England,  and  well  provided 
for.  The  three  firft  years  he  was  chiefly,  if  not  conftantly, 
at  the  earl  of  Burlington's;  where  he  frequently  met  Mr. 
Pop^.  The  poet  one  day  afked  his  friend  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
of  whofe  knowledge  in  mufic  he  had  an  high  idea,  what  was 
his  real  opinion  of  Handel,  as  a  mailer  of  that  fcience  ?  who 
replied,  "  Conceive  the  h-gheft  that  you  can  of  his  abilities, 
<;  and  they  arc  much  beyond  any  thing  that  you  can  con- 
"  ceive/  Mr.  Pope  nevcrthelefs  declared,  that  Handel's 
fined  thing?,  fo  untoward  were  his  ears,  gave  him  no  more 
pleafure  than  the  airs  of  a  common  baliad.  The  two  next 
years  he  fpent  at  Cannons,  which  was  then  in  its  glory,  and 
compofed  mufic  for  the  chapel  there.  While  he  was  here, 
a  project  was  foimed  by  the  nobility,  for  creeling  an  aca- 
demy in  the  Hay  market ;  the  intention  of  which  was  to  fe- 
cure  aconfbnt  fupply  of  operas,  to  be  compofed  by  Handel, 
and  to  be  performed  under  his  direction.  For  this  purpofe 
a  large  fum  was  fubfcribed,  the  king  fubfcribing  locol.  the 
nobility  4000!.  and  Handel  went  to  Drefden  in  quell  of 
fingers,  from  whence  he  brought  Senefmo  and  Duriftanti. 
At  this  time  Buononcini  and  Attiiio,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned before,  compofed  for  the  opera,  and  had  a  ftrong  party 
in  their  favour,  and  by  whom  a  violent  opp^fition  was  main- 
tained ;  but  at  lad  the  parties  were  all  united,  and  each  was 
to  have  his  particular  part. 

The  academy  being  now  firmly  efrablifhed,  rnd  Handel 
appointed  compofer  to  it,  all  things  went  on  profperoufly  for 
a  courfe  of  ten  years.  Handel  maintained  an  abfolute  autho- 
rity over  the  fingers  and  the  band,  or  rather  kept  them  in  total 
fubjcclion.  Having  one  day  a  difpute  with  Cuzzoni  on  her 
refuting  to  fing  fomething  or  other,  c;  Oh!  madame,  faid 
"  he,  je  fcais  bien  que  vous  etes  une  veritable  diableiTe  ;  mais 
"  je  vous  ferai  fcavoir,  moi,  que  je  fuis  Beelzebub  le  chef 
"  desdiablcs:"  that  is,  «  Oh,  madam,  I  know  very  well 
*e  that  you  are  a  true  devil  ;  but  I  will  make  you  know  that 
"  I  am  Beelzebub  the  chief  of  the  devils."  With  this  he 
took  her  up  by  the  waif},  and,  if  (he  made  any  more  words, 
fwore  that  he  would  fling  her  out  of  the  window.  This 
may  ferve  to  fhew  what  a  notable  fpirit  Handel  poflefled,  and 
how  well  the  company  were  governed.  What  however  they 
regarded  hitherto  as  legal  government,  at  length  appeared  to 
be  downright  tyranny  ;  upon  which  a  rebellion  commenced 
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with  Senefino  at  the  head  of  it,  and  all  became  tumult  and 
civil  war.  Handel,  perceiving  that  Senefino  was  grown  lets 
traceable  and  obfequious,  refolved  to  fubdue  him.  "  To  ma- 
nage him  by  gentle  means  he  difdained ;  yet  to  controul  him 
by  force  he  cou!d  not,  Senefmo's  intereft  and  party  being 
too  powerful.  The  one  therefore  was  quite  refractory,  the 
other  quite  outrageous.  The  merits  of  the  quarrel  art:  not 
known ;  but  whatever  they  were,  the  nobility  would  not  con- 
fent  to  his  defign  of  parting  with  Senefino,  and  Handel 
was  refolved  to  have  no  farther  concerns  with  him.  And  thus 
the  academy,  after  it  had  gone  on  in  a  flourishing ftate for 
above  nine  years,  was  at  once  dilTolved. 

Handel  ftill  continued  at  the  Haymarket,  but  his  audience 
gradually  funk  away.  New  fingers  muft  be  fought,  and  couid 
not  be  had  any  nearer  than  Italy.  Difcouraging  this  !  yet  to 
Italy  he  went,  and  returning  with  feveral  fingers,  he  embarked 
on  a  new  bottom.  He  carried  it  on  for  three  or  four  years, 
but  it  did  not  do.  Many  of  the  nobility  raifed  a  new  fub- 
fcription  for  another  opera  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  fent 
for  Farinelii  and  others;  and,  in  fhort,  the  oppofition  was 
fo  ilrong,  that  in  fpite  of  his  great  abilities,  his  affairs  de- 
clined ;  all  for  want  of  a  little  prudence,  and  a  fpirit  that 
knew  how  to  yield  on  proper  occafions.  His  fortune  was 
not  more  impaired  than  his  health  and  his  underiianding. 
His  right  arm  was  become  ufelefs  to  him  from  a  ftroke  of  a 
palfy  ;  and  his  fenfes  were  greatly  difordered  at  intervals  for 
a  long  time.  In  this  unhappy  ftate  it  was  thought  neceiTary 
that  he  fhould  goto  the  vapour-baths  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ; 
and  from  them  he  received  a  cure,  which,  from  the  man- 
ner as  well  as  quicknefs  of  it,  pafled  with  the  nuns  for  a 
miracle. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London  in  1736,  his  Alexander's 
Feaft  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  and  applauded  ,  and 
fevera!  other  attempts  of  the  like  nature  were  made  to  re- 
inflate  him,  but  they  did  not  prevail ;  the  Italian  party  were 
too  powerful ;  fo  that  in  1741,  he  went  to  Dublin,  where 
he  was. well  received.  Mr.  Pope  has  recorded  this  pa  fiacre 
of  his  hiftory.  A  poor  phantom,  which  is  made  to  repre- 
fent  the  genius  of  the  modern  Italian  opera,  exprefles  her 
apprehenfions,  and  gives  her  inftruclions  to  dullnefs,  already 
alarmed  for  her  own  fafety,  in  the  following  lines  : 

<c  But  foon,  ah  !  foon,  rebellion  will  commence, 
**  If  mufic  mean'y  borrows  aid  from  ferife  : 

I  *'  Strong 
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"  Strong  in  new  arms,  lo!  giant  Handel  fiands, 
<c  Like  bold  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  ; 
"  To  ftir,  to  roufe,  to  fhake  the  foul  he  comes, 
t(  And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mar/s  drums. 
<c  Arreft  him,  emprefs  ;  or  you  fleep  no  more — 
«  She  heard,— and  drove  him  to  th'  Hibernian  Chore." 

DUNCIAD,  book  iv.  63. 

At  his  return  to  London  in  1741-2,  the  minds  of  mod  men 
were  difpofed  in  his  favour,  and  the  sera  of  his  profperity  re- 
turned. He  immediately  began  his  oratorios  in  Covent  Garden, 
which  he  continued  with  uninterrupted  fuccefs  and  unrivalled 
glory,  till  within  eight  days  of  his  death.  The  Jaft  was  per- 
formed on  the  6th,  and  he  expired  on  the  i4th  of  April, 
1759.  He  was  buried  in  Weftminftcr  Abbey,  where,  by  his 
own  order^  and  at  his  own  expence,  a  monument  is  to  be 
creeled  to  his  memory.  In  1751,  a  gutta  ferena  deprived 
him  of  his  fight;  but  his  faculties  remained  in  their  full  vi- 
gour, almoft  to  the  hour  of  his  diflblution.  It  rnufc  not  be 
forgot,  that  this  great  mafter  of  mufic  was  a  mou  uncommon 
epicure;  which  part  of  his  character  his  hifiorian  endea- 
vours to  excufe,  by  faying,  that  "  the  peculiarities  of  his 
"  conftitution  were  as  great  as  thofe  of  his  character ;  that 
«6  luxury  and  intemperance  are  relative  ideas;  and  that  it 
<c  would  be  as  unreafonable  to  confine  Handel  to  the  fare 
<c  and  allowance  of  common  men,  as  to  expect  that  a  L  n- 
"  don  merchant  (hould  live  like  a  Svvifs  mechanic ;  that 
«'  nature  had  given  him  a  vigorous  conftitution,  an  exqui- 
"  fite palate,  a  craving  appetite;  and  that  his  incelTant  and 
"  intenfe  application  to  the  ftudies  of  his  profeffion  rendered 
<c  conftant  and  large  fupplies  of  nourifhment  the  more  ne- 
"  cefTary  to  recruit  his  exhaufted  fpirits."  He  had  better 
have  faid  nothing. 

HARDOUIN,  (JOHN)  a  French  jefuit,  eminent  for  his 
great  parts,  learning,_  and  fmguhrities  of  opinion,  was  born 
of  obfcure  parents  at  Kimper  in  Bretagne,  in  the  year  J  647. 
Re  entered  young  into  the  fcciety  of  jefuits,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  Trudy  of  the  belles  lettres,  the  learned  lan- 
guages, hiftory,  philofophy,  and  divinity.  In  1684,  he 
publifned  in  4 to.  a  work,  intitlcd,  Nummi  antiqui  popu- 
lorum  &  urbium  illuftrati :  in  which  he  often  gave  explica- 
tions very  fingular,  and  as  contrary  to  truth  as  to  good  fenfe. 
rie  published  the  fame  year  in  folio,  in  conjunction  with 
Petaviusj  Themiflii  Orationes  xx.\iii.  cum  notis,  'I  he  year 
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ijllowing  he  publifned,  in  five  volumes  4to.   for  the   ufe  of 
the  Dauphin,  Piinii  Hifloriae  naturalis  libri  xxxvii.  interpre- 
tatione   &  notis  illuftrati.     Hitherto  he  confined  himfelf  to 
prophane  learning,    where  his    whimfies  were  not  fuppofed 
capable  of  doing  much    harm  ;  but   now,  to  the  great'  un- 
eafinefs  of  many  good  perfons,  he  was  going  to  tamper  with 
religious  fubje^s,  and,  in  1687,  publifhed   in  4to.   his  book 
intitled,  De  Baptifmo  quaeftio  triplex,     Two  years   after  ap- 
peared his  Antirrheticus   de  nummis   antiquis  coloniarum  & 
municipiorum,  in  4to.  and  alfo  S.  Joannis  Chryfoftcmi  epif- 
tola  ad  Csfarium  Monachurn,  notis  ac  differtatione  de  facra- 
mento   altaris   illuflrata,  in  quarto.     Monfieur  la  Clerc  hav- 
ing made  fome  reflections  upon  "  St.  Chryfoftom's  letter  to 
"  Gefarius,"  in  the  ?5th   volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  Uni- 
verfelle,  father  Hardouin  replied,  in  a  piece  printed  in  1690, 
4to.  and   intitled.  Defence  de   la  lettre  de  S.  Jean  Chryfof- 
tome,  addrelTee  a  P  auteur  de  la  Bibliotheque  UniverfelJe  :   to 
which   Mr.  Le  Clerc  returned  an  anfv/er  in  the  i  Qth  volume 
of  that  Bibliotheque. 

In  1693,  'he  printed  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes  410,  Chro- 
nologiae  ex  nummis   antiquis  reftitutse  prolufio,  de  nurnrnis 
lierodiadum:  in  v/hich  he   opened  more   fully    that   ftrange 
paradoxical  fyflem,  of  which   he   had   yet  done    little   more 
than  hint.     He  undertakes  to  prove   from  medals,  that  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  authors,  which   have    pafTed    upon    the 
moderns  for  ancient,  were   forged   by    fome    monks   of  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  gave  to  them   the    feveral  names  of 
Homer,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Plutarch,  £c.  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Bafil,  Augulrin,  occ.     He  only  excepts  out  of  this   monkifa 
manufacture  the   works    of  Cicero,  Pliny's  Natural  fi'iitory, 
Virgil's  Georgics,  and  Horace's  Satires  and  Epidles.     Thefe 
he  fuppofes  the  only  genuine  monuments  of  antiquity  remain- 
ing, except   fome  few  Infcriptions    and  Fafti :  and  with  the 
aififtance  of  thefe,  he  thinks,  that  thefe    monks    (they  mtsft 
have  been  very  ingenious  men)  drew  up  and  fafhioned  all  the 
other  ancient  writings,    as  Terence's  plays,  Livy's  and  Ta- 
citus's  hiitory,  Virgil's  Eneid,  Horace's  Odes,  &c."     Nay,  he 
pumed  this  chimera  fo  far,  that  he  fancied  he  could  fee  plainly 
enough   that  Eneas  in  Virgil  was  deiigned  for   Jefus  Chriir, 
and  Horace's  miftrefs  Lalage  for  the  chriftian  religion.     An 
abfurder  fyftem  never  came  out  of  the  brain  of  man :  how- 
ever, he  appears  to  have  ferioufly  believed  it  hirnfeif,  and  was 
perfuaded  that  his  reafons  for  it  were  clear  and  evident;  though 
he  would  not  publifli  them  to  the  world,  nor  explain  his  fyf- 
tem,  notwithftanding   he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  do 
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it.  This  work  was  fupprefTed  by  public  authority  at  Paris. 
He  afterwards  publifhed  "  A  letter  upon  three  Samaritan  me- 
<c  dais;  An  Eflay  towards  the  reftoring  chronology  by  me- 
46  dais  of  Conftantine's  age;  and  A  Chronology  of  the  Old 
<e  Teftament,  conformable  to  the  vulgar  tranflation,  illuf- 
<c  trated  by  ancient  medals  :"  all  which  books  were  like- 
wife  fuppreffed,  on  account  of  the  paradoxes  contained  in 
them. 

However,  father  Hardouin  continued  flill  in   his   opinion ; 
for  in  his  letters,  Ivritten  to  monfieur  Ballonfaux,  and  printed 
at  Luxemburg  in    1700,  he   fpeaks  of  C1   an  impious  faction 
"  begun  a  long  while  ago,  which   (till  fubfifts,  and    which 
*'  by  forging    an    infinite   number  of  writings,  that   feem  to 
<c  breath  nothing  bur  piety,  appears  to  have  no  other  defign 
"  than   to  remove  God   out  of  the  hearts   of  mankind,  and 
44  to  overturn  all  religion."     Mr.  La  Croze  refuted  his   no- 
tion  concerning  the  forgery  of  the  ancient  writings   in   his 
DifTertations  hiitoriques  fur    divers   fujets,    Rott.   1707;  and 
in  his  Vindiciae   veterum  Scriptorum   contra   J.  Harduinum. 
La  Croze  imagined,  that  father  Hardouin  advanced   his   no- 
tions  in  concert  with   the  fociety   of  jefuits,  or  at  leaft   with 
his  fuperiors,  in  order  to  fet   afide  all  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin,   facred  and    prophane  writers,  and    fo    leave  all   clear 
to  infallibility  and   tradition  only  :  but  Le  Clerc  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  there  was   no  ground   for  this   fuppofition   of  Mr. 
La  Croze.     In   1709,  there  was  publi(hed    at   Amfterdam  a 
volume   in    folio,    intitlcd,    Joannis    Harduini  opera    feiecla, 
.turn  qu;e  jampridern  Panfiis  edita  nunc  emendatiora  &  multo 
au61ioie  prodeunt,  tam    quae   nunc   primum   edita.       Thefe 
felect  works  confift   of    his    Nummi  antiqui    populorum   & 
wrbium    illuftrati;     his    De  Baptifrno   quseftio    triplex:    his 
edition   of    St.   Chryfoftom's    letter   to  Casfarius,    with  the 
diflertation  De  Sacramento   Altaris  ;    his    treatife    De  num- 
mis  Herodiadum  ;  his  Difcourfe   on  the    laft  fupper,  which 
had  been  printed  in   1693;  a  treatife  in   which   he  explains 
the    medals    of   the    ag^e    of    Conftantine :    his  Chronology 
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of  the  Old  Teftament,  adjufted  by  the  Vulgate  tranf- 
lath>n,  and  illuftrated  by  medals;  feveral  letters  to  Mr.de 
Ballonfaux ;  and  fome  other  pieces.  This  volume  made 
a  great  deal  of  noife,  before  it  was  publifhed.  The  author 
had  corrected  what  he  thought  proper  in  the  works  he  had 
already  pubiifhed;  and  then  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a 
bookfelier,  who  undertook  to  print  them  faithfully  from  the 
copy  he  had  received.  He  began  the  impreflion  with  the  au- 
thor's confent,  and  was  confiderably  advanced  in  it ;  when 
the  clamor  raifed  again!!  the  paradoxes  in  thofe  works, 
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obliged  father  Hardouin  to  fend  an  order  to  the  bookfeller, 
to  retrench  the  obnoxious  pafTages.  But  the  bookfeller  re- 
fufed  to  do  it,  and  wrote  an  anfwer  to  father  Hardouin,  al- 
ledging  the  reafons  of  his  refufal :  upon  which  was  ifliied 
forth  "  A  declaration  of  the  father  provincial  of  the  jefuits, 
"  and  of  the  fuperiors  of  their  houfes  at  Paris,  concerning 
4<  a  new  edition  of  fome  works  of  father  John  Hardouin 
c<  of  the  fame  fociety,  which  has  been  actually  made  contra- 
cc  ry  to  their  will  by  the  Sieur  de  Lorme,  bookfeller  at 
(C  Amfterdam,"  &c.  At  the  bottom  of  this  was  father 
Hardouin's  recantation,  which  runs  in  the  following  curious 
terms :  "  I  fubfcribe  fincerely  to  every  thing  contained  in  the 
"  preceding  declaration  ;  I  heartily  condemn  in  my  wri- 
«e  tings  what  it  condemns  in  them,  and  particularly  what 
"  I  have  faid  concerning  an  impious  fadion,  which  had 
"  forged  fome  ages  ago  the  greateft  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
tc  or  profane  writings,  which  have  hitherto  been  coniidered 
"  as  ancient.  I  am  extremely  forry  that  I  did  not  open  my 
*'  eyes  before  in  this  point.  I  think  myfelf  greatly  obliged 
<c  to  my  fuperiors  in  the  fociety,  who  have  affifted  me  in 
"  diverting  myfelf  of  my  prejudices.  I  promife  never  to  ad- 
«c  vance  in  word  or  writing  any  thing  directly  or  indirectly 
ec  contrary  to  my  prefent  recantation.  And  if  hereafter  I 
<c  ihall  call  in  queftion  the  antiquity  of  any  writing  either 
tc  ecclefiaftical  or  profane,  which  no  perfon  before  (hall  have 
«'  charged  as  fuppofititious,  I  will  only  do  it  by  prcpofing  my 
"  reafons  in  a  writing  publifhed  under  my  name,  with  the 
"  permiffion  of  my  fuperiors,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
<;  public  cenfors.  In  teftimony  of  which  I  have  figned,  this 
"  27th  of  December  1708,  J.  Hardouin  of  the  fociety  of 
«  Jefus." 

Here  we  have  a  notable  proof  what  a  glorious  latitude  the 
jefuitical  morality  allowed  its  prcfeiTors  :  for  notwithftand- 
jng  this  folemn  protection,  nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
than  that  father  Hardouin  never  departed  a  tittle  from  his 
opinions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  induilrioufiy  cherifhed  and 
propagated  them  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life.  Thus  in 
1723,  when  he  reprinted  his  edition  of  Pliny  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio,  he  greatly  augmented  it  with  notes,  in  which 
were  difperfed  many  paradoxical  conceits,  tending  to  fupport 
his  general  fyfiem:  infomuch  that  Mr.  Crevier  and  father 
Defmolets  of  the  oratory,  thought  themfelves  obliged  to 
point  them  out  to  the  public,  and  to  refute  them.  Notwith- 
rtanding  the  clamor  raifed  againft  this  jefuit  and  his  writings, 
he  yet  maintained  his  credit  fo  well  with  the  clergy  of,France, 
that  they  engaged  him  to  undertake  a  new  edition  of  "  The 
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cc  Councils,"  and'  gave  him  a  penfion  for  that  purpofe.  It 
was  printed  in  1715,  in  twelve  volumes  folio,  at  the  royal 
printing-  houfe;  but  the  fale  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the  par- 
liament, who  commiflioned  fome  doctors,  among  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Dupin,  to  "examine  it.  Thefe  doctors  gave 
in  their  report,  that  the  edition  ihould  either  be  fupprdfed, 
or  at  leaft  corrected  in  a  great  number  of  places  ;  becaufe  it 
contained  many  maxims  injurious  to  the  doctrine  and  difct- 
pline  of  the  church  in  general,  and  to  thofe  of  the  Galilean 
church  in  particular  ;  and  becaufe  fome  very  eflential  things 
•were  omitted,  while  ethers  that  were  fparious  were  inr 
ferted. 

Father  Hardouin  died  at  Paris  on  the  3d  of  September 
1729,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age  ;  and  after  his  death  was 
publifhed  by  an  anonymous  friend  a  volume  of  his  Opufcula 
in  folio.  The  largeft  and  moft  fingular  of  thefe  is  mtitled, 
Athei  cetecti  5  or,  The  athcifls  detected  :  among  whom  are 
to  be  found  Janfenius,  Mabranch,  -Thomafin,  Defcartes, 
Regis,  Arnau-*,  Nicole,  Pafchal,  Qucfnel  ;  whofc  irreligion 
no  doubt  confided  chiefly  in  their  being  enemies  to  the  jc- 
fuits.  The  fociety  however  thought  proper,  in  their  Me- 
moires  de  Trevoux,  to  oiicwn  any  concern  in  the  publica- 
tion of  thefe  Opufcula  ;  and  a  fleeted  to  cenfure  freely  the 
errors  contained  in  them.  There  is  fomething  too  myftj- 
rious  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  jeiuit,  for  us  to 
delineate  it  with  any  exactnefs  or  certainty,  with  the  lights 
we  have  :  let  us  hear  therefore  what  one  who  was  once  of 
his  own  order,  and  perfonally  acquainted  with  him,  has 
thought  fit  to  fay  of  him  :  "  Some  learned  men  both  pro- 
"  teltants  and  papifts  have  falfeiy  imagined,  that  father  Har- 
"  douin's  prepofTeflion  for  medals,  or  his  defign  to  ferve  fom6 
"  political  end  of  the  focietv,  had  given  this  ftrange  turn  to 
*'  his  thoughts.  Bat  it  was  notio:  his  blind  fubmiflion  to 
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<s  the  church  of  Rome,  and  after  that  his  religious  infatua- 
4t  tion  for  the  tenets  of  the  fchools,  which  he  takes  to  be, 
as  the  whole  fociety  does,  the  flandards  of  orthodoxy,  are 
the  two  true  fprings  of  his  exorbitances.  For  having 
"  fou?jd  in  the  ancient  bocks  hardly  any  thing  like  th?  or- 
"  tliodox  doctrines  of  the  church  and  of  the  fchools,  or  ra- 
u  ther  having  found  the  reverfe,  he  infers  very  confidently, 
tc  that  thefe  books  never  came  from  the  pen  of  pious  men 
<€  fainted  by  the  church,  and  who  were  no  doubt  orthodox. 
"  As  for  my  part,  whatever  other  people  may  think  of  his 
'*  feeming  crazinefs,  this  is  my  notion  of  him,  that  father 
*-  Kardouin  muft  be  allowed  a  more  competent  judge  of  the 
"  meaning  of  thefe  books,  than  all  the  jefuits  befides,  as 
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cc  being  of  greater  fagacity,  and  incomparably  more  conver- 
c<  fant  with  them,  and  more  impartial  too,  as  well  as  con- 
ct  fiflent  with  himfelf,  in  giving  up  fuch  books  which  are  the 
•"  great  torment  of  his  brethren,  and  which  they  compliment 
"  only  out  of  decency  ;  and  in  cleat -'n?  his  infallible  church 
"  of  the  great  blunder  of  having  fainted  the  genuine  au- 
cc  thors  of  fuch  writings,  as  are  not  only  not  a  fhelter  for 
*'  it,  but  are  weapons  againft  it.  But  his  unparalleled  and 
"  unfpeakable  irregularities  of  opinion  have  made  me  fince 
"  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  terrible  havock  which  may  be 
occafioned  even  in  a  fagacious  and  inquifitive  mind  by 
an  awful  regard  to  doctrines,  merely  becaufe  they  are 
*'  fettled,  and  by  a  determined  attachment  to  the  jargon  of 
"  fchool-divinity.  Error  will  lead  you  into  ftill  more  and 
Cf  greater  errors ;  it  will  do  fo  the  more,  the  more  diligent 
<s  and  the  more  able  you  are.  Ke  is  as  great  an  inftance  as 
"  any  the  world  ever  was  witnefs  to,  that  when  a  man  has 
*'  been  inured  from  his  youth  to  a  religious  love  of  dark- 
<c  nefs,  and  to  the  hatred  of  light,  as  an  unqueftionable  firft 
cc  principle,  nothing  can  be  expected  from  him,  but  all  the 
<c  bad  effects  cf  the  moft  extravagant  fanaticifm."  See  page 
the  roth  of  "  An  anfwer.to  the  reverend  Dr.  Snape's  accu- 
cs  fation.  By  Francis  de  la  Pilloniere,  formerly  a  jefuit, 
"  now  living  with  the  biihop  of  Eangor."  2d  edit  Lond. 
1717,  8vo. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  famous  }efuit  with 
an  epitaph  made  for  him  by  monfieur  de  Boze,  which  cha- 
racterizes him  very  well. 

In  expe^atione  judicii 

Hie  jacet 

Hominum  paraduxoratos 
Natione  /...>•  a! I  us,  Religione  Romanus: 

Orbis  litrera:i  portentum : 
Venerands  antiquitatis  cu'tor  &  defiructor. 

Docte  febricitans, 
Somnia  et  iaaudita  commenta 

Vigilans  edidit. 

Scepticum  pie  egit, 

Credulitate  puer,  audacia  javenis,  deliriis  fenex. 

HARIOT,  (THOMAS)  an  eminent  Englifh  mathema- 
tician, was  born  at  Oxford,  or,  as  Mr.  Anthony  Wood  ex- 
preffes  it,  "  tumbled  out  of  his  mother's  womb  into  the  lap 
"  of  the  Oxonian  mufes/'  in  the  year  1560.  Having  beenAthen, 

inftrucSted  Oxon-  v<  l' 
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inftruc*t.ed  in  grammar  learning  in  that  city,  he  became  a 
commoner  of  St.  Mary  Ha]],  where  he  took  a  batchelor  of 
arcs  degree  in  1579.  He  had  then  fo  diftinguifted  himfelf 
by  his  uncommon  flcill  in  mathematics,  as  to  be  recommend- 
ed foon  after  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  as  a  proper  preceptor  to 
him  in  that  fcience.  Accordingly  that  noble  knight  became 
his  firft  patron,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  allowed  him 
a  handfome  penfion.  In  1585,  he  was  fent  over  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter with  his  firft  colony  to  Virginia;  where  being  fettled,  he 
was  employed  in  difcovering  and  furveying  th.it  country,  in 
obferving  what  commodities  it  produced,  together  with  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  its  inhabitants.  He  publimed  an 
account  of  it  under  this  title,  rt  A  brief  and  true  report  of 
"  the  Newfoundland  cf  Virginia;"  which  was  reprinted  in 
the  third  volume  of  Hakluyt's  voyages.  Upon  his  return  to 
England  he  was  introduced  by  his  patron  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Henry  earl  of  Northumberland;  who  "  finding  him,  fays 
"  Wood,  to  be  a  gentleman  of  an  affable  and  peaceable  na- 
ture, and  well  read  in  the  obfcure  parts  of  learning,"  al- 
lowed him  a  yearly  penfion  cf  120  1.  About  the  fame  time 
Mr.  Robert  Hues,  well  known  by  his  treatife  upon  the 
globes,  and  Mr.  Walter  Warner,  who  is  faid  to  have  corn- 
mun'cat.e(1  to  tne  famous  Harvey  the  fird  hint  concerning  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  being  both  of  them  mathemati- 
cians, received  penfions  from  him  of  lefs  value.  So  that  in 
1606,  when  the  earl  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  life, 
Hariot,  Hues,  and  Warner,  were  his  confrant  companions, 
and  were  ufually  called  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  three 
Magi.  They  had  a  table  at  the  earl's  charge,  and  the  earl 
did  conftantly  converfe  with  them,  to  divert  t'.e  melancholy 
of  his  confinement;  as  did  alfo  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
was  then  in  the  Tower.  Mr.  Hariot  lived  for  fome  time  at 
Sion  college,  and  died  in  London,  July  the  2d,  1621,  of 
a  cancer  in  his  lip.  He  was  universally  cfieemed  on  account 
of  his  learning.  When  he  was  but  a  young  man,  he  was 
ftiled  by  Mr.  Hakluyt  Juvenis  in  difciplinis  mathematicis  ex- 
cel!ens»  and  '°y  Camden,  Mathematicus  infignis.  A  manu- 
novpet.  fc"P*°f  hi*  intitled,  Ephemeris  chryrometrica,  is  preferved 
Martyr.  in  Sion  college  library  -f  and  his  Artis  Analytics  praxis,  was 
Printt^  after  &*  death,  in  a  thin  folio,  and  dedicated  to  Henry 
earl  [  of  Northumberland.  Des  Carres  is  faid  to  have  been 
obliged  to  this  book  for  a  great  many  of  his  improvements  in 
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As  to  Mr.  Hariot's  religion,   Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  a  not- 
1601,  4t0.  «  withflanding  his  great  (kill  in  mathematics,  he  had  ftrange 
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**  thoughts  of  the  fcripture,"  always  undervalued  the  old  ftory 
cs  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  could  never  believe  that 
ct  trite  pofition,  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  He  made  a  Philofophi- 
"  cal  Theology,  wherein  he  caft  off  the  Old  Teftament,  fo 
ct  that  confequently  the  New  would  have  no  foundation* 
<e  He  was  a  deift,  and  his  doctrine  he  did  impart  to  the  earl, 
"  and  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he  was  compiling  the  Hif- 
*c  tory  of  the  world,  and  would  controvert  the  matter  with 
"  eminent  divines  of  thole  times  ;  who  therefore  having;  no 
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"  good  opinion  of  him,  did  look  on  the  manner  of  his  death, 
c<  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  thofe  matters,  and  for  nullify- 
"  ing  the  fcripture."  Mr.  Wood  mentions  no  authority 
for  this  aftertion  :  and  we  may  obferve,  that  Mr.  Hariot  af- 
jfures  us  himfelf,  that  when  he  was  with  the  firft  colony  fet-B"ef 
tied  in  Virginia,  in  every  town  where  he  came,  he  <c  explain- 
"  ed  to  them  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  &c.  And  though  ]uy,  v.  iii. 
*«  I  told  them,  fays  he,  the  book  materially  and  of  itfelf  was?-  277- 
*4  not  of  i'uch  virtue  as  I  thought  they  did  conceive,  but  only 
"  the  doctrine  therein  contained  ;  yet  would  many  be  glad 
"  to  touch  it,  to  embrace  it,  to  kits  it,  to  hold  it  to  their 
(t  breads  and  heads,  and  ftroke  over  all  their  bodies  with 
*c  it,  to  fhew  their  hungry  defires  of  that  knowledge  which 
cc  was  fpoken  of."  To  which  we  may  add,  that  if  Mr. 
Hariot  was  reputed  a  deift,  it  is  by  no  means  probable,  that 
Dr.  Richard  Corbet,  an  orthodox  divine,  and  fucceffively 
bifhop  of  Oxford  and  Norwich,  fending  a  poem,  dated  De- 
cember the  Qth,  1618,  to  Sir  Thomas  Aylefbury,  when  the 
comet  appeared,  (liould  fpeak  of, 

Deep  Harlot's  mine, 


In  which  there  is  no  drofs,  but  all  refine. 

Laftly,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  his  noble  executors  Sir  Tho- 
mas  Aylefbury    and   Robert   Sidney,  vifcount  Lifle,    would 
have  fuffered   an   inscription  to  be  engraved  Lpon  Lis   monu- 
ment in  St.  Chrifropher's  church,    which    might  have  been  stowe's 
contradicted  by  all  the  town,   if  it  had  been  falfe;   and  which,  Survey  of 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  an  infidel,  would  have  beenVt°^( 
ridiculous. 

Qui  omnes  fcientias  calluit,  &:  in  omnibus  excelluit : 
Mathematicis,  Philofophicis,  Theologtcis, 

Veritatis  indagator  ftudiofiffimus, 

Dei  Triniunius  cultor  piiilimus. 
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HARLEY  (ROBERT),  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford  and 
earl  Mortimer,  and  lord  high-treafurer  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  was  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  and  born 
in  Bow-ftreet,  in  the  pariih  of  St.  Paul  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 

Co!Hn<'s  <*on>  upon  ^e  5^  (>f  December,  1661.  Pie  was  educated 
LiVeUYthe '^erthe  reverend  Mr,  Birch  at  Shilton  near  Burford  Oxford- 
ihire,  which,  though  a  private  fchool,  was  remarkable  for 
producing  at  the  fame  time  a  lord  high-treafurer,  viz.  lord 
Oxford;  a  lord  high-chancellor,  viz.  lord  Harcourt;  a  lord 
chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  viz.  lord  Trevor;  and 
ten  members  cf  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  were  all  con- 
temporaries, as  well  at  fchool,  as  in  parliament.  Here  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  extenfive knowledge  and  learnino-, 

o  c  * 

•which  rendered  him  afterwards  fo   confpicuous   in  the  world. 
At  the  revolution,  ^ir  Edward  Harley,  and  this  his  eldeft  fon, 
raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  at  their  own  expence  ;  and   after  the 
acceffion    cf  king    William    and    queen   Mary,  he   was  firft 
chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Tregony  in  Cornwall,  and 
willy's      afterwards   ferved  for  the  town  of  Radnor,  till  he  was  called 
'-••-  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords.     In  1690,  he  was  chofen  by  ballot, 
vo^p.     one  °f  ^e  n'ne  ^embers  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  commif- 
TI6.  fioners  for  dating  the  public  accounts;  and  alfo  one  of  the 

Kennel's  arbitrators  for  uniting  the  two  India  companies.  In  1694, 
England,  ^  nou^e  °f  commons  ordered  Mr.  Harley,  November  the 
p.  iQth,  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill,  "  For  the  frequent 
"  meeting  and  calling  of  parliaments ;"  which  he  accordingly 
did  upon  the  22d,  and  it  was  received  and  agreed  to  by  both 
houfes,  without  any  alteration  or  amendment.  On  the  nth 
of  February  1701-2,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons;  and  that  parliament  being;  diffolved  the  fame  year 

1t"TTT*11  * 

by  king  William,  and  a  new  one  called,  he  was  again  chofen 
fpeaker  on  the  311!  of  December  following,  as  he  was  in 
the  firft  parliament  called  by  queen  Anne. 

On  the  1 7th  of  April  1704,  he  was  fworn  of  her  majefty's 
privy  council ;  and  on  the  iSth  of  May  following,  fworn  in 
council  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate,  being  alfo 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  at  the  fame  time.  In 
1706,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  cornmiffioners  for  the 
treaty  of  union  with  Scotland,  \vbichtook  effect;  and  re- 
figned  his  place  of  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  in  February 
1707-8.  On  the  roth  of  Auguft  1710,  he  was  conftituted 
one  of  the  commifiioners  of  the  treafury,  alfo  chancellor 
and  under- treafurer  of  the  Exchequer:  and  having  three 
days  after  been  again  fworn  in  the  privy  council,  he  was,  on 
the  8th  of  March  following,  in  great  danger  of  his  life ;  the 
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marquis  of  Guifcard  a  French  Papift,  then  under  examina- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  at  Whitehall,  ftab- 
bino-  him  with  a  penknife,  which  he  took  up  in  the  clerk's 
room,  where  he  waited  before  he  was  examined.  Guifcard 
was  thereupon  impriibned,  and  died  in  Newgate  the  i/th 
of  the  fame  month  :  whereupon  an  a£l  of  parliament  pa/Ted, 
makino-  it  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  attempt  the 
life  of°a  privy  counfellor  in  the  execution  of  his  office;  and 
a  claufe  was  inferted,  "  To  juftify  and  indemnify  all  perfons, 
"  who  in  afiifting  in  defence  of  Mr.  Harley,  chancellor  of 
"  the  Exchequer,  when  he  was  ftabbed  by  the  fieur  de  Guif- 
«  card,  and  in  iecuririg  him,  did  give  any  wound  or  bruife 
"  to  the  faid  fieur  de  Guifcard,  whereby  he  received  his 
"  death."  Both  houles  of  parliament  addreffed  the  queen 
on  this  occafion,  and  expreffed  their  great  concern  "  at  the 
"  moft  barbarous  and  villainous  attempt  made  upon  the  per- 
"  fon  of  Robert  Harley,  Efq;  chancellor  of  your  majefty's  £x-  , 
"  chequer,  by  the  marquis  of  Guifcard,  a  French  Papift, 
"  at  the  time  when  he  was  under  examination  for  trea- 
"  fonable  pradices,  before  a  committee  of  your  majefty's 
«<  council.  We  cannot  but  be  moft  deeply  afFeaed,  to  find 
«  fuch  an  inftance  of  inveterate  malice  againft  one  employed 
"  in  your  majefty's  council,  and  fo  near  your  royal  perfon. 
"  And  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  his  fidelity  to  your 
"  majefty,  and  zeal  for  your  fervice,  have  drawn  on  Mm. 
*'  the  hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of  popery  and  facVion.  We 
«e  think  it  our  duty  on  this  occafion  to  affure  your  majefty, 
"  that  we  will  effectually  ftand  by  and  defend  your  majefty, 
<e  and  thofe  who  have  the  honour  to  be  employed  in  your. 
"  fervice,  againft  all  public  and  fecret  attempts  of  your 
"  enemies,"0 &c.  To  which  the  queen  returned  this  an- 
fwer :  "  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  take  this  addrds  very 
"  kindly  from  you,  on  the  occafion  of  that  baYbarous  a:- 
"  tempt  on  Mr.  Harley,  whofe  zeal  and  fidelity  in  my  fer- 
"  vice  rnuft  yet  appear  more  eminently,  by  that  horrid  en- 
"  deavour  to  take  av/ay  his  life,  for  no  other  reafon  thatap- 
45  pears,  but  his  known  oppofition  to  popery  and  faction. 
"  Your  warm  concern  for  the  fafety  of  my  perfon,  and 
"  the  defence  of  thofe  employed  in  my  fervice,  is  very  grate- 
"  ful  to  me,"  &c.  The  wound  he  had  received  confined  him 
forfome  weeks,  but  the  houfe  being  informed  that  it  was 
almoft  healed,  and  that  he  would  in  a  few  days  come  abroad, 
they  refolved  to  congratulate  his  efcape  and  recovery  :  and 
accordingly,  upon  his  attending  the  houfe  on  the  26th  of 
April,  the  fpeaker  addrcffcd  himfelf  to  him  irf  a  very  relpedt- 
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ful  fpeech,   to  which  Mr.  Harley   returned  as  refpe&ful  an 

anfwer. 

In  the  year  1711,  queen  Anne,  to  reward  his  many  emi- 
nent fervices,   was  pleafed  to  advance  him  to  the  peerage  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  flile  and  titles  of  baron  Harley  of  Wig- 
more  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  earl  of  Oxford,    and  earl 
Mortimer,    with  remainder,   for   want   of  iiTue  male  of  his 
own  body,   to  the  heirs   male  of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  knight 
of  the  bath,  his  grand-father.     We  will  tranfcribe  the  pre- 
amble of  the  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  r  ithof  May,   to 
{hew   the  reader,  how  prodigioufly   high  Mr.  Harley 's  credit 
flood  with  the  people   of  England,    as   well  as  with  the  go- 
verning powers,  at  that  time.    "  Whatever  favour  the  equity 
"  of  a  prince  can  beflow  on  a  gentleman  defcended   from 
<s  an  illuftrious   and  very  ancient    family,  framed  by  nature 
for  great  things,   improved  by  education  in  all  manner  of 
learning   for  greater,  exercifed  by  long  expeiience  in  bu- 
fmefs,verfed  in  very  different  employments  of  the  common- 
wealth, with  extraordinary  reputation,    and   not   without 
danger,    fuch    as    our   trufly   and    well-beloved  counfellor 
Robert  Harley  juflly  defcrved  of  us :  He  being  the  only 
man,   who,  by    a    full    houfe   of    commons,  was   chofen 
fpeaker  by   three  fucceflive  parliaments ;   and   at  the  fame 
time  that  he  he'd  the  chair,    was  one  of  our  principal  fe- 
crctariesof  flate  :  his  capacity  fitting  him  for  the  manage- 
ment of  thofe  two  important  offices,  which,   though  they 
feemed  to  difagree    in   themfelves,    were  eafily  reconciled 
by  one  who  knew  how,  with  equal  weight  and  addrefs,  to- 
te mper  and  turn  the  minds  of  men  ;    fo  wifely    to  defend 
the    rights  of  the    people,    without  derogating  from   the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  ;  and    who  was   thoroughly  ac- 
quainted   how   well  monarchy  could  confift  with  liberty. 
"  Having  run   through   thefe  two  employments  at  the  fame 
46  time,    after  fome    breathing  while,   he  took  care  of  our 
"   treafury,  as  chancellor    of  our   exchequer;  put  a  flop  to 
the  growing  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  which 
was  fpreading  far  and    wide,  like  a  contagion;  provided 
for  the  fettling  a  new  trade  to  the  fouth   feas;  and  having 
with  wonderful  fagacity,    very  lately,  and   in  a  very  good 
time,  retrieved  tjie  la.iguifhing;  condition  of  our  exchequer, 
and  thus  reilored  public  credit,    merited  the  applaufe  of  the 
u  parliament,  filled   our  citizens   with  joy,  and   us,  for  our 
"   intereil-  is  ever  the  fame  with   that  of  our  people,  with  no 
;c  fmall  fatisfaction  :   for   thefe  reafons,  we  determine  to  con- 
"  fcr  on  a  gentleman,  who  has  deferved  fo  well  of  u?,  and 
''*  of  all  our  good   fubjecls,  thofe  honours  which   were  long 
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"  fince  due  to  him  and  his  family  ;  being  induced  thereto  by 
*{  our  own  inclination,  and  the  general  voice  of  all  Great 
<c  Britain.  Since  therefore  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  have 
*e  declared,  that  the  fidelity  and  affection  he  has  exprefled  in 
"  our  fervice,  have  expofed  him  to  the  hatred  of  wicked 
46  men,  and  the  defperate  rage  of  a  villainous  parricide; 
fince  they  have  congratulated  his  efcape  from  fuch  immi- 
nent dangers,  and  put  us  in  mind  that  he  might  not  be 
preferved  in  vain ;  we  willingly  comply  with  their  defires, 
and  grant  him,  who  comes  fo  honourably  recommended 
by  the  hearty  votes  of  our  parliament,  a  place -among  the 
peers ;  to  whom,  by  the  noble  blood  and  long  train  of  his 
anceftors,  he  is  fo  nearly  allied  ;  and  that,  with  all  fe- 
licity, he  take  his  title  from  the  city,  where  learning 
<c  flourimes  in  fo  high  a  degree ;  himfelf  the  ornament  of 
"  learning,  and  patron  of  learned  men.  Know,  &c."  In 
regard  to  the  latter  part  of  his  lordmip's  character,  it  may  be 
juftly  obferved,  that  he  was  not  only  an  encourager  of  lite- 
rature, but  the  greateft  collector,  in  his  time,  of  all  curious 
books  in  print  and  manufcript,  efpecially  thofe  concerning  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  country  :  which  were  preferved  and  much 
augmented  by  the  late  earl  his  fon.  He  was  alfo  himfelf  a 
man  of  tafte  and  letters;  and  under  this  character  we  find  a  Swift's 
prop©fal  addreffed  to  him  by  dean  Swift  for  correcting,  im-  Wor.ks» 
proving  and  ascertaining  the  Englifti  tongue. 

On  the  zQth  of  May  1711,  the  queen  appointed  the  earl 
of  Oxford  lord  high  treafurer  of  Great  Britain;  and  on  the 
ift  of  June  hislordfhip  took  the  ufual  oath  as  fuch,  on  which, 
occafion  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the  lord -keeper,  made  him  the 
fpeech  following.  "  My  lord,  the  queen,  who  does  every 
*'  thing  with  the  greateft  wifdom,  has  given  a  proof  of  it  in 
"  the  honours  (he  has  lately  conferred  on  you,  which  areex- 
"  actly  fuited  to  your  deferts  and  qualifications.  My  lord, 
"  the  title,  which  you  now  bear,  could  not  have  been  fo  juftly 
"  placed  on  any  other  of  her  majefty's  fubjects.  Some  of 
"  that  ancient  blood,  which  fills  your  veins,  is  derived  from 
"  the  Veres :  and  you  have  fhewed  yourfelf  as  ready  to  fa- 
**  crifice  it  for  the  fafety  of  your  prince,  and  the  good  of 
"  your  country,  and  as  fearlefs  of  danger  on  the  moft  trying 
"  occafions,  as  ever  any  of  that  brave  and  loyal  houfe  were. 
"  Nor  is  that  title  lefs  fuited-to  you,  as  it  carries  in  it  a  re- 
<e  lation  to  one  of  the  chief  feats  of  learning :  for  even 
<{  your  enemies,  my  lord,  if  any  fuch  there  fiill  are,  muft 
"  own,  that  the  love  of  letters,  and  the  encouragement  of 
"  thofe  who  excel  in  them,  is  one  diftinguifmns;  part  of  your 
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«'  character.  My  lord,  the  high  flat] on  of  lord  treafurer  of 
"  Great  Britain,  to  which  her  majefty  has  called  you,  is  the 
"  juft  reward  of  your  eminent  fervices.  You  have  been  the 
*<  great  inftrument  of  reftoring  public  credit,  and  relieving 
"  this  nation  from  the  heavy  pr^fiure  and  ignominy  of  an 
'«  immenfe  debt,  under  which  it  languiftied  ;  and  you  are 
*'  now  intruded  with  the  power  of  fecuring  us  from  a  re- 
"  lapfe  into  the  fame  ill  ftate,  out  of  which  you  have  ref- 
*6  cued  us,  This  great  office,  my  lord,  is  every  way  worthy 
*«  of  you  ;  particularly  on  the  account  of  thofe  many  diffi- 
"  culties,  with  which  the  faithful  difcharge  of  it  muft  be 
<£  unavoidably  attended,  and  which  require  a  genius  like 
*'  yours  to  mafter  them.  The  only  difficulty,  which  even 
*'  you,  my  lord,  may  find  infuperable,  is  how  to  deferve 
*'-  better  of  the  crown  and  kingdom  after  this  advancement, 
"  than  you  did  before  it. ': 

On  the  J5th  of  Auguft  1711,  at  a  general  court  of  the 
South-Sea  company,  he  was  chofen  their  governor,  as  he 
had  been  their  founder  and  chief  regulator.  On  the  26th  of 
O6tober  1712,  he  was  elected  a  knight  companion  of  the 
moft  noble  order  of  the  garter.  On  the  2/th  of  July  1714, 
herefigned  his  ftaff  of  lord  high  treafurer  of  Great  Britain, 
at  Kensington,  into  the  queen's  hands :  fhe  dying  upon  the 
ift  of  Auguft  following.  On  the  loth  of  June  1715,  he 
was  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  commons  of  high  treafon, 
and  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors ;  and  on  July  the  i6th 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  where 
he  fuffered  confinement  till  the  ift  of  July  1717,  and  then, 
after  a  public  trial,  was  acquitted  by  his  peers.  He  died  in 
ttie.64.th  year  of  his  age,  May  21,  1724,  after  having  been 
Peerage  twice  married.  Mr.  Pope  has  celebrated  his  memory  in  the 
of  England,  f0]]owjng  lines : 

A  foul  fupreme,  in  each  hard  inftance  tried, 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride, 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blaft  of  public  breath, 
The  luft  cf  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

From  our  account  of  this  noble  lord,  he  muft  naturally 
pafs  for  a  very  great  as  well  as  a  very  good  man  ;  yet  he  has 
been  reprefented  by  others,  as  very  remtte  from  either  great- 
nefs  or  goodncfs  ;  and  particularly  by  the  late  lord  Bcling- 
broke  in  his  curious  "  Letter  to  Sir  William  V\  indham," 
where  the  portrait  given  of  him  is  not  only  mean,  but  odi- 
ous. However,  as  it  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe^  that  lord 
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Oxford  had  his  allay  of  infirmities,  notwithftanding  the  fine 
things  that  were  faid  of  him,  and  the  honours  that  were 
done  to  him;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  reafonable  not  to 
believe  all,  that  contemporary  minifters  fay  of  each  other, 
and  efpecially  when  they  have  quarrelled. 

HARPOCRATION  (VALERIUS)  a  celebrated  an- 
cient rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  has  left  us  an  excellent 
"  Lexicon  upon  the  ten  orators  of  Greece  :"  for  that  is  the 
title  ufually  given  to  it,  though  Meurfius  will  have  it,  that  the 
author  infcribed  it  only  Af^i? ;  and  is  followed  in  this  opi- 
nion by  James  Gronovius.  Harpocration  fpeaks  in  this  work,  F 
with  much  feerning  exaclnefs,  of  magift  rates,  pleadings  at  v_ 
the  bar,  places  in  Attica,  names  of  men  who  had  the  chief  583." 
management  of  affairs  in  the  republic,  and  of  every  thing,  in 
fhort,  which  has  been  faid  to  the  glory  of  this  people  by 
their  orators.  Aldus  firft  publifhed  this  lexicon  in  the  Greek 
at  Venice  1603  in  folio;  many  learned  men,  as  Meurfius, 
MauiTac,  Valefius,  have  laboured  upon  it;  and  James  Gro- 
novius gave  an  edition  of  it  at  Leyden  1696  in  4to.  which  is 
reckoned  the  bed. 

HAR.RINGTON  (SiR  JOHN),  one  of  the  moft  in- 
genious Engliih  poets  of  his  time,  was  the  Ion  of  John  Har- 
rington, Efq;  who  was  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary,  for  holding  a  correfpondence  with   the  lady 
Elizabeth,  with  whom  he   continued   in   great  favour   to  the 
time    of  his  death,  which  happened  in  July  1682.     Sir  John  Wood's 
was   born  at  Kelfton  near  the  city  of  Bath  in  Somerfe-tfhire,  Athens 
and  had  queen  Elizabeth  for  his  god -mother  ;  in  whole  efteem,  _ 
as  well   on   account  of  his  own,  as  of  his  father's  merit,  he  name  of 
always  ftood  very  high.     He  was  inftructed  in  claffical  learn- 
ing at  Eaton- fchool,  and  from  thence  removed  to  Cambridge,': 
where  he  took  a  mafter  of  arts  degree.     Before  he  was  thirty 
years    of  age,  he  favoured   the  public  with  a  translation  of 
Ariofto's  Orlando  Furiofo,  by  which  he  gained  at  that   time 
a  confiderable  degree  of  reputation,  and  for  which  he  is  now 
principally  known.     After  this   he   publifhed  fome  books  of 
epigrams  ;  and  though  his  talent  feems  to  have  lain  this  way, 
they  have  not  been  fufEcient  to  keep  his  name  alive.     In  the 
reign  of  king  James  he  was  created  knight  of  the  bath  ;  and 
being  a  courtier,  prefented  a  manufcript  to  prince  Henry,  levell- 
ed chiefly  againft  the  married  biihops,  which  was  intended  only 
for  the  private  ufe  of  his  royal  highnefs  :  but  being  publifhed 
afterwards,  created  great  clamour,  and  made  feveral   of  the 
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clergy    fay,  that  his  conduct  was  of   a  piece  with  his  doc- 
trines ;  fince   he,   together  with    Robert    earl    of    Leicefler, 
fupported   Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  fuit  to  queen  Elizabeth 
for  the   manor   of  Banwell ;  belonging   to  the  bifhoprick  of 
Bath  and  Wells;  on  a  preemption,  that  the  right  reverend 
Incumbent  had  incurred  a  praemunire,   by  marrying  a  fecond 
wife.     Mr.  Wood's  account  of  it  is  this :  "  That  Sir  John 
"  Harrington,  being   minded  to  obtain  the  favour  of  prince 
<c  Henry,  wrote    a  difcourfe  for   his  private  ufe,    intituled, 
*'  A   brief  view   of  the  ftate  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
*'  it  flood  in  queen  Elizabeth's  and    king   James's   reign,  to 
<c  the  year    1608.     This  book  is  no  more  than   a  character 
*'  and  hiftory  of  the  bifliops  of  thofe  times,  and  was  written 
<c  to  the  faid    prince  Henry,    as  an  additional   fupply   to  the 
"  catalogue  of  bifliops  of  Dr.  Francis  Godwin,  upon   occa- 
<c  fion  of  that  proverb, 

"  Henry  the  eighth  pulled  down  Monks  and  their  cells. 
"  Henry  the  ninth  fliall  pull  down  bifliops  and  their  bells. 

*c  In  the  faid  book  the  author  Harrington  doth,  by  imitating 
his  god-mother  queen  Elizabeth,  (hew  himfelf  a  great 
enemy  to  married  bifliops,  efpecially  to  fuch  as  had  been 
married  twice;  and  many  things  therein  ^re  faid  of  them, 
that  were  by  no  rnearis  tit  to  be  publiflied,  being  written 
*c  only  for  private  ufe.  But  fo  it  was,  that  the  book  com- 
*'  ing  into  the  hands  of  one  John  Chetwind,  grandfon  by  a 
<e  d.-.jo.hter  to  the  author,  a  perfon  deeply  principled  in  Pref- 
"  byterian  tenets,  did,  when  the  prefs  was  open,  print  it 
*e  at  London  in  16^3  :  and  no  fooner  it  was  publiflied,  and 
"  came  into  the  hands  of  many,  but  it  was  exceedingly  cla- 
"  moured  at  by  the  loyal  and  orthodox  clergy,  condemning 
Ibid.  "  him  that  publiflied  it." 

V,'e  have  net  been  able  to  fix  the  time  of  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's birth,  nor  are  we  more  certain  about  that  of  his 
death;  but  as  the  former  may  be  moft  probably  placed  about 
the  middle  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  fo  we  think  the  latter 
might  happen  towards  the  latter  end  of  king  James's.  We 
will  fubjoin  an  epigram,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  poetry ;  fince 
his  works  of  this  nature  are  not  every  day  to  be  met  with. 

IN    CORNUTUM, 

What  curl'd  pale  youth  is  he  that  fitteth  there, 

neat  thy  wife,  and  whifpers  in  her  ear, 
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And  takes  her  hand  in  his,  and  foft  doth  wring  her, 
Sliding  her  ring  ftillrup  and  down  her  finger  ? 
Sir,  'tis  a  pro£tor,  feen  in  both  the  laws, 
Retained  by  her  in  fome  important  caufe ; 
Prompt  and  difcreet  both  in  his  fpeech  and  a&ion, 
And  doth  her  bufmefs  with  great  fatisfaction. 
And  think'ft  thou  fo  ?  a  horn-plague  on  thy  head  ! 
Art  thou  fo  like  a  fool,  and  wittol  led, 
To  think  he  doth  the  bufmefs  of  thy  wife  ? 
He  doth  thy  bufmefs,  I  dare  lay  my  life. 

HARRINGTON,  QAMES)  an  eminent  political  writer, 
was  born  upon  the  nrft  Friday  in  January    161 1 ;  being  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Sapcote  Harrington,  arid   Jane  the  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Samuel  of  Upton  in  Northamptonfhire,  the^^ 
place  of  his  nativity.     He  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  andj^e°s  Har_ 
noble  family  in  Rutlandfhire,  which,  as  it  is  obferved  by  therington, 
hiftorian   of  that  country,  had   produced   eight  dukes,  *reegj*«^ 
marquiffes,  feventy  earls,  twenty-feven  vifcounts,  and  thirty- and  ot^a3 
fix  barons;  of  which   number  fixteen  were  knights  of  the  works,  by 
garter.     Mr.  Harrington,  however,  was  one  of  thofe  few  who /a°nhdn^°" 
Teemed  determined  to  owe  nothing  to  the  fplendor  or  anti-  wood's  A- 
quity  of  his  family,  but  took  upon  himfelf   as  it  were  the  theme 
blazoning  of  his  arms.     When  he  had   made  a  confiderable °xon- vo1- 
progrefs  in  claflical  learning,  he  was  admitted  in  1629  a  gen- 
tleman commoner  of   Trinity  college  in  Oxford,    and  had  Wright's 
thehappinefs  of  being  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  great ^uj^ities 
Mr.  Chillingworth,  who  had  lately  been  elected  fellow  ofcountyof( 
that  college;  and  from  whom  he  might  poffibly  acquire  fomeRutland, 
portion  of  that  fpirit  of  reafoning  and  thinking   for  himfelf,  ?•  5*- 
which  has  fmce  fhone  forth  fo  confpicuoufly  in  his  writings. 
About  three  years  after  his  father  died;  upon  which  he  left 
the  univerfity,  and  began  to  think  of  travelling;  having  pre- 
vioufly  furnilhed  himfelf  with  the  knowledge  of  feveral  fo- 
reign languages  for  that   purpofe.     His    firft   ftep  was  into 
Holland,  "then  the  principal  fchoolof  martial  difcipline;  and, 
what  may  be  fuppofed   to  have  affeded    him  more  fenfibly, 
a  country  wonderfully  flourifhing,  under  the  aufpices  of  li- 
berty, commerce,  ftrength,  and  grandeur.     Here  it   is  pro- 
bable, that  he  began  to  make  government  the  fubjecl  of  his 
meditations;  for  he  was  often  heard  to  fay,  that  ct  before  he 
"  left  England    he  knew  no   more   of  anarchy,  monarchy, 
**  ariftocracy,  democracy,  oligarchy,    or  the  like,    than  as 
«  hard  words,,    whofe  fignjfication   he    found   in  his  dic-Tokna's 

*<tionary.'3Llfe>&c< 
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"  tionary."  On  his  coming  into  the  Netherlands,  he  en- 
tered a  volunteer,  and  To  continued  fome  months,  in  lord 
Craven's  regiment :  during  which  time  being  much  at  the 
Hague,  he  had  the  farther  opportunity  of  accompliming 
himfelf  in  two  courts;  namely,  thofe  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  our  king 
James  I.  who  was  then  a  fugitive  in  Holland.  He  was  taken 
into  great  favour  by  this  princefs,  and  alfo  by  the  prince 
eleclor,  whom  he  attended  to  Copenhagen,  when  his  high- 
nefs  paid  a  vifit  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  and  after  his  re- 
turn from  travelling,  was  intruded  by  him  with  the  affairs  of 
the  palatinate,  fo  far  as  they  were  tranfacted  at  the  Britiih 

Wood,  *c.  * 

Toland,  &c.court- 

Mr.  Harrington  Hayed,  however,  but  a  ftiort  time  in  Hol- 
land: no  temptations  or  offers  could  divert  or  reftrain  him 
from  the  refolution  he  had  formed  to  travel ;  and  therefore, 
taking  Flanders  in  his  way,  he  fet  out  on  a  tour  through  part 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  While  he  was  at  Rome, 
the  pope  performed  the  ceremony  of  confecrating  wax-lights 
on  Candlemas-day.  When  his  holinefs  had  fanctified  thefe 
torches,  they  were  diilributed  among  the  people,  who  fought 
for  them  very  eagerly.  Mr.  Harrington  was  defirous  to  have 
one  of  them  ;  but  perceiving  that  it  was  not  to  be  obtained 
without  kifling  the  pope's  toe,  he  declined  to  accept  it  on 
fuch  a  condition.  His  companions  were  not  fo  fcrupulous, 
and  when  they  came  home  fpoke  of  his  fqueamifnnefs  to  the 
king.  The  king  told  him,  "  he  might  have  done  it  only 
<f  as  apiece  of  refpecl:  to  a  temporal  prince;"  but  Harring- 
ton replied,  that  "  fince  he  had  the  honour  to  kifs  his  ma- 
<6  jefty's  hand,  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  kifs  any  other 
Toland,  &-c.6c  prince'sfoot."  He  is  laid  to  have  preferred  Venice  to  all  other 
places  in  Italy,  as  he  did  its  government  to  that  of  the  whole 
world  ;  it  being,  in  his  opinion,  immutable  by  any  external 
or  internal  caufes,  and  to  finifh  only  with  mankind.  Here 
he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  men  of  letters  and 
characler,  and  furniihed  himfeif  with  the  molt  valuable  books 
in  the  Italian  tongue,  fuch  especially  as  were  written  upon 
politicks  and  government. 

Afrer  having  thus  feen  Italy,  France,  the  Low  Countries, 

Denmark,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany,  he  returned   home 

to  England,    perfectly   accomplifned.     In  the   beginning  of 

the     civil    war,    in    1642,    he    manifeftly   fided    with    the 

parliament,  and  endeavoured  to   get  a  feat  in  the   houfe,  but 

Wood's       could  not.     His  inclinations  to  letters  kept  him  from  feeking 

A'm-'.-a      publick  employments,  fo  that  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till 

Oxon.  the 
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the  year  1646;  when  attending  out  of  curiofity  the  com- 
miffioners,  appointed  by  parliament  to  bring  king  Charles  I. 
from  Newcastle  nearer  to  London,  he  was  by  Tome  of 
them  named  to  wait  on  his  majefty,  as  a  perfon  known^  to 
him  before,  and  engaged  to  no  party  or  faction.  The  king 
approved  the  propofal,  and  Harrington  entered  on  the  ftation 
of  adomef'ick;  but  would  never  prefume  to  come  into  his 
prefence  except  in  publick.  till  he  was  particularly  com- 
manded by  the  king,  and  made  one  of  the  grooms  of  the 
bedchamber,  as  he"  was  in  May  1647.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pleafe  the  king  much  :  "  His  majefty  loved  his 
'4  company,  fays  Wood,  and  finding  him  to  be  an  ingenious 
"  man,  chofe  rather  to  converfe  with  him  than  with  others Oxon* 
<{  of  his  chamber.  They  had  often,  fays  he,  difcourfes  con- 
"  cerning  government;  but  when  they  happened  to  talk  of 
"  a  commonwealth,  the  king  feemed  not  to  indure  it."  ^Har- 
rington conceived  a  high  notion  of  the  king,  finding  him  to 
be  a  different  perfon  from  what  he  had  been  reprefented,  as 
to  parts,  morals,  religion,  &c.  and  therefore,  after  the  king 
was  removed  out  of  the  Me  of  Wight  to  Hurft-caftle  in 
Hampshire,  was  forcibly  turned  out  of  his  fervice,  becaufe 
he  vindicated  fome  of  his  majefty's  arguments  againft  the 
parliament  commiffioners  at  Newport.,  and  thought  his  con- 
cefficns  more  fatis factory  than  they  did.  There  is  no  ground 
to  imagine,  that  he  law  the  king  any  more,  till  the  day  he 
was  brought  to  the  fcaffold ;  whither  Mr.  Harrington  found 
means  to  accompany  him,  and  where,  or  a  little  before,  heTokn^&^ 
received  a  token  of  his  majefty's  affection.  The  king's  exe- 
cution affected  him  extremely.  He  often  faid,  "  nothing 
"  ever  went  nearer  him,  and  that  his  grief  on  that  account 
<c  was  fo  great,  as  to  bring  a  diforder  upon  him."  Wood,  &c. 

After  the  king's  death  he  was  obferved  to  keep  much  in 
his  library,  and  more  retired  than  ufual,  which  his  friends 
attributed  to  difcontent  and  melancholy.  But  to  convince 
them  that  this  was  not  the  caufe  of  his  retirement,  he  pro- 
duced a  copy  of  his  Oceana;  which  4<  he  had  been  writing, 
44  he  faid,  not  only  becaufe  it  was  agreeable  to  the  ftudies, 
"  which  he-had  always  purfued,  but  tjecaufe  if  ever  itfhould 
"  be  the  fate  of  England  to  be,  like  Italy  of  old,  overrun 
*'  by  a  barbarous  people,  or  to  have  its  government  and  re- 
44  cords  deftroyed  by  fome  mercilefs  conqueror,  they  might 
"  not  be  then  left  to  their  own  invention  in  framing  a  new 
"  government."  This  Oceana  is  a  kind  of  political  ro-  >Iand»&c- 
rnance,  in  imitation  of  Plato's  Atlantic  ftory,  where  by 
Oceana  Harrington  means  England  5  exhibiting  a  plan  of  re- 
publican 
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publican  government,  which  he  would  have  had  creeled  here, 
in  cafe  thefe  kingdoms  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  genuine 
commonwealth.  This  work,  however,  as  it  reflected  fevere- 
Jy  upon  Oliver's  ufurpation,  met  with  many  difficulties  in 
the  publishing:  for  it  being  known  to  fome  of  the  courtiers 
that  it  was  printing,  they  hunted  it  from  one  prefs  to  another, 
till  at  laft  they  found  it,  and  carried  it  to  Whitehall.  All 
the  follicitations  he  could  make  were  not  able  to  retrieve  his 
papers,  till  he  bethought  himfelf  of  applying  to  lady  Clay- 
pole,  who  was  a  good-natured  woman,  and  Oliver's  fa- 
vourite daughter  ;  and  who,  upon  his  declaring  that  it  con- 
tained nothing  p/ejiidicial  to  her  father's  government,  got 
them  reftored  to  him.  He  printed  it  in  the  year  1656,  and 
dedicated  it,  as  he  promi  lady  Claypole,  to  her  father 
Oliver  Cromwell  ;  who,  it  is  laid,  perufed  it,  but  declared, 
agreeably  to  his  principles  of  [  oiicy,  that  "  the  gentleman 
"  mud  not  think  to  cheat  him  of  his  power  and  authority, 
"  for  that  whac  he  had  won  by  the  fword,  he  would  not 
Toland,  &c.  «  fuffer  hjm(elf  to  be  fcribbled  out  of." 

This  work  of  Harrington's  was  no  fooner  publifhed,  than 
many  undeitook  a  refutation  of  it.     This  occafioned  him  to 
reply,  and  to  explain  h  s  fcheme,   in  feveral  fucceffive  pieces, 
which  however  ue  will  not  flay  to  enumerate  here,  bccaufe 
they  are  fo  eafy  to   be   feen   in   the  coition   of  his   works. 
In  the  mean  time   he   not  only  endeavoured   to  propagate  his 
republican  notions    by  writing,  but  for  the  more  effectually 
advancing  a  caufe,  of   which   he   was    enthufiaftically  ena- 
moured, he   formec    a   fociety   of  gentlemen,  agreeing  with 
him  in  principles.  \vho  met  n  -htly  at  Miles's,  coffee  houfe 
Teland,&c.in   New  Pa!a^e  Yard,   Weftminfttr,    and    were    called    the 
'Rota.     Wood    La?  given   a  very  particular  account    of  this 
aflbciation  or  gang,    as   he  c^lis  them.     "  Their  difcourfes 
"  about  government,  fays  he,   and  of  ordering  a    common- 
wealth, were  the  moil  ingenious  and  fmart  that  ever  were 
«*  heard  j  for    the  arguments  in   the  parliament  houfe  were 
but  flat   to  thofe.      This    gang  had  a   balloting  box,  and 
"  baliotted  how  things  Ihould  be  carried  by  way   of  Eflay: 
"  which  not  being  ufed,  or  known  in  England  before  on  this 
account,  the  room  was   every   evening  very  full.      The 
doc^ine  there  inculcated    was  very  taking;  and   the  more, 
becaufe  as  to  human  forefight  there  was  no    poffibi:ity   of 
the  king's  return.     The  greatcft  part  of  the  parliament- 
men   hated  this   rotation   and    balloting,  as  being   againft 
their  power;  eight.sr  ten  were  for  it,  who  propofed  it  to 
the  houfe,  and  made  it  out  to  the  members,  that  except 

they 
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"  they  embraced  that  fort  of  government,  they  muft  be 
*'  ruined.  The  model  of  it  was,  that  the  third  part  of  the 
s*  fenate  or  houfe  fhould  rote  out  by  ballot  every  year,  not 
*c  capable  of  being  elected  again  for  three  years  to  come; 
s'  fo  that  every  ninth  year  the  fenate  would  be  wholly  altered. 
"  No  magiftrate  was  to  continue  above  three  years,  and  all 
(i  to  be  chofen  by  the  ballot,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
"  invented  more  fair  and  impartial,  as  it  was  then  thought, 
**  though  oppofed  by  many  for  feveral  reafons.  This  club 
6e  of  commonwealthfmen,  which  began  about  Michaelmas 
<c  1659,  lafted  till  about  the  2ift  of  February  following; 
€<  at  which  time,  the  fecluded  members  being  reftored  by 
**  general  Monk,  all  their  models  vanished." 

After  the  reftoration  Mr.  Harrington  lived  more  privately 
than  he  had  done  before,  but  ftill  was  looked  upon  as  a  dan- 
gerous perfon,  who  maintained  and  propagated  principles, 
which  could  never  be  reconciled  to  monarchical  government. 
He  employed  himfelf  now  in  reducing  his  politicks  into  fhort 
and  eafy  aphorifms  methodically  digefted,  and  freely  com- 
municated his  papers  to  all  who  vifited  him.  While  he  was 
putting  the  laft  hand  to  his  fyftem,  he  was,  by  an  order  from 
the  king,  feized  on  the  28th  of  December  1661,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  of  London  for  treafonable  defigns  and 
pra6Vices.  He  was  charged  by  the  chancellor  Hide,  at  a 
conference  of  the  lords  and  commons,  with  being  concerned 
in  a  plot,  whereof  one  and  twenty  perfons  were  the  chief 
managers :  u  that  they  all  met  in  Bow  ftreet,  Covent  Gar- 
"  den,  and  in  other  places ;  that  they  were  of  feven  different 
parties  or  interefts,  as  three  for  the  commonwealth,  three 
for  the  long  parliament,  three  for  the  city,  three  for  the 
purchafers,  three  for  the  difbanded  army,  three  for  the 
independents,  and  three  for  the  fifth-monarchy  men;  that 
"  their  firft  confideration  was  how  to  agree  on  the  choice  of 
"  parliament  men  againft  the  enfuing  feilion ;  and  that  a 
"  fpecial  care  ought  to  be  had  about  members  for  the  city  of 
"  London,  as  a  precedent  for  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  to  fol- 
cc  low,  whereupon  they  nominated  the  four  members  after 
c;  chofen,  and  then  fitting  in  parliament.  Their  next  care 
"  was  to  frame  a  petition  to  the  parliament  for  a  preaching 
"  miniftry,  and  liberty  of  confcience:  then  they  were  to 
*6  divide  and  fubdivide  themfelves  into  feveral  councils  and 
"  committees,  for  the  better  carrying  on  their  bufinefs  by 
s<  themfelves  or  their  agents  and  accomplices  all  over  the 
"  kingdom.  In  thefe  meetings  Harrington  was  faid  to  be 
«€  often  in  the  chair  ;  that  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  fecrecy, 

"  and 
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"  and  concerted  meafures  for  levying  men  and  money."  The 
chancellor  added,  that  though  he  had  certain  information  of 
the  times  and  places  of  their  meetings,  and  particularty  thofe 
of  Harrington  and  Wildman,  they  were  neverthelefs  fo  fixed 
in  their  nefarious  defign,  that  none  of  thofe  they  had  taken 
would  confefs  any  thing,  not  fo  much  as  that  they  had  feen 
TolanJ,  a-c,  and  fpoken  to  one  another  at  thofe  times  or  places. 

But  notwithstanding  thefe  declarations  of  the  chancellor,, 
it  is  certain,  that  this  plot  was  never  made  out ;  and  it  is  not 
impoflible  but  it  might  be  imaginary.  It  is  at  leaft  eafy  to 
account,  upon  political  principles,  for  Harrington's  confine- 
ment, and  the  feverity  and  ill  ufage  he  met  with  in  it,  when 
we  confider  not  only  his  notions  of  government,  which  he 
every  where  enforced  with  the  greateft  zeal,  but  alfo  how 
obnoxious  he  mufl  needs  have  made  himfelf  to  the  powers 
then  in  being,  by  his  very  ill  ufnge  of  the  Stuart  family.  No- 
thing can  be  viler  than  the  piclure  he  has  drawn  of  Mary 
Harring-  queen  of  Scots:  he  has  alfo  painted  her  fon,  James  the  Firft, 
ton 's works,  ^  ^^  mod  odious  colours,  fu sidling  at  the  fame  time,  that 

p.  25.  edit.  ...  ,  r  c-  •  • 

1737.  he  was  not  born  of  the  queen,  but  was  a  luppoutitibus  im- 
poftor,  and  of  courfe  had  no  right  to  the  crowns  he  inherited. 
His  portrait  of  Cha-les  I.  is  an  abominable  figure:  "  n?ver 
46  was  man,  fays  he,  fo  refolute  and  obftinate  in  a  tyranny. 
ct  He  was  one  of  the  moll  confummate  in  the  arts  of  tyranny 
"  that  ever  was  ;  and  it  could  be  no  other  than  God's  hand, 
"  that  arreiled  him  in  the  height  of  his  defigns  and  great- 

Ibid.  p.  31, "  nefc,  and  cutoff  him  and  his  family."     The  truth  is,  Mr. 

32«  Harrington  feems  in  the  latter  end  of  his  life  to  have  grown 

an  enthufiaft  and  fanatick  in  politicks,  for  there  are  fanaticks 
in  politicks  as  well  as  in  religion  ;  and  his  keeping  within  no 
bound?,  as  fuch  people  feldom  do,  might  make  it  the  more 
expedient  to  put  him  under  confinement.  From  the  Tower 
he  was  conveyed  very  privately  to  St.  Nicholas's  ifland  oppo- 
fite  to  Plymouth;  and  from  thence,  upon  a  petition,  to  Ply- 
mouth, fome  relations  obliging  themfelves  in  a  bond  of  5060]. 
for  his  fafe  imprifonment.  At  this  place  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  Dr.  Dumlan,  who  advifed  him  to  take  a 
preparation  of  Guiacum  in  coffee,  as  a  certain  cure  for  the 
(curvy,  with  which  he  was  then  troubled.  Ke  drank  of  this 
liquor  in  ojeat  quantities,  which  had  probably  a  very  perni- 
cious efTecl,  for  he  foon  grew  delirious :  upon  which  a  ru- 
mour prevailed  at  Plymouth,  that  Mr.  Harrington  had  taken 
fome  drink,  which  would  make  any  man  mad  in  a  month ;  and 
other  circumftances  made  his  relations  fufpecl,  that  he  had 
foul  play  ftievvn  him,  left  he  fhould  write  any  more  Oceana's. 

It 
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It  was  near  a  month  before  he  was  able  to  bear  the  journey 
to  London,  whither,  as  nothing  appeared  againft  him  j  he 
had  leave  from  the  king  to  go.  Here  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  phyiicians,  who  could  afford  little  help  to  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  body,  none  at  all  to  the  diforders  of  his  mind. 
He  would  difcourfe  of  other  things  rationally  enough;  but 
when  his  own  diftemper  was  touched  upon,  he  would  fancy 
and  utter  ftrange  things  about  the  operation  of  his  animal 
fpfrits,  which  tranfpired  from  him,  he  faid,  in  the  fhape  of 
birds,  flies,  bees,  or  the  like.  He  talked  fo  much  of  good  Toiand,  &c, 
and  evil  fpirits,  that  he  even  terrified  thofe  about  him;  and 
to  thofe  who  objected  to  him  that  thefe  chimera's  were  the 
fruits  of  adifordered  imagination,  he  would  reply,  that  "  he 
6<  was  like  Democritus,  who  for  his  admirable  difcoveries 
"  in  anatomy  was  reckoned  diffracted  by  his  fellow-citizens." Toland,  &c. 
In  this  crazy  condition  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Mar- 
in  ad  uke  Dorrel  in  Buckinghamfbire,  a  lady  to  whom  he  was 
formerly  a  fuitor,  and  with  whom  he  (pent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Towards  his  latter  end  he  was  fubjedt  to  the  gout, 
and  enjoyed  little  eafe;  but  drooping  and  languilhing  a  good 
while,  he  was  at  laft  feized  with  a  palfy,  and  died  at  Weft- 
minfter,  September  the  i  ith,  1677,  and  lies  buried  there  in 
St.  Margaret's  church,  on  the  ibuth  fide  of  the  altar,  next 
the  grave  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

lYir.  Harrington's  writings  were  firft  collected,  methodized, 
reviewed,  and  publifhed  by  Mr.  Toland,  in  the  year  1700, 
in  one  volume  folio;  but  there  was  another  edition  fet  forth 
in  1737,  which  contains  feveral  articles  omitted  in  Mr.  To- 
land's,  and  for  which  the  world  is  obliged  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Birch.  Mr.  Harrington  made  forne  attempts  in  the  poetical 
way.  Thus  in  1658,  he  publifhed  an  Englifh  tranflation 
of  two  eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  two  bftoks  of  the  ^Eneis, 
under  the  title  of,  "  An  efTay  upon  two  of  Virgil's  Eclogues, 
*'  and  two  of  his  ^Eneis,  towards  the  tranflation  of  the 
**  whole;"  and  in  1659,  was  printed  his  tranflation  of  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  books  of  the  ,/Eneid  :  but  his 
poetry,  as  Wood  fays,  gained  him  no  reputation. 

HARVEY,  (WILLIAM)  an  eminent  Englifli  phyfician, 
who  firft  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  born 
of  a  gentleman's  family  at  Folkftone,  in  Kent,  upon  the 
2d  of  April,  1578.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  a 
grammar  fchool  at  Canterbury,  and  at  fourteen  removed  from 
thence  to  Caius  college,  in  Cambridge,  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  travelled  through  France  and  Germany  to  Padua  in 

5  Italy  i 
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Italy;  where,  having  ftudied  phyfick  under  Euftachius  Radius, 

John  Minadous,  and   the    celebrated    Hieronymus  Fabricius 

ab  Aquapendente,    he    was    created   doctor   of  phyfick   and 

chirurgery  in  that  univerfity,  in  1602.     He  had   a  particular 

regard  for  this  laft  mailer;  often  quotes  him,  and    in  terms 

Ex^iTit  at  °f  the   mcheft  refpecl ;    and  declares,  that  he  was  the  more 

|ene»t!       willing   to  publifh  his   book    De  motu  cordis,  becaufe   Fa- 

animalium.  bricius,  who   had    learnedly  and   accurately    delineated   in  a 

particular  treatife  almoftall  the  parts  of  animals,  had  left  the 

Demotu      heart   alone   untouched.     Soon   after  returning:  to  England, 

i  •  C3  D 

corgis,         ne  was  incorporated   doctor  of  phyfick   at   Cambridge,  went 

Exerc.  I.  T          ,  r\-r  ^  •     »  & 

c  T>  to  L,ondon  to   practiie,  and  married.     In  1604,  he  was  ad- 

Goodal's  netted  candidate  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London  ; 
Epiftlededi-and  three  years  after  admitted  fellow.  In  1615,  he  was  ap- 
catory  to  his  pointed  lecturer  of  anatomy  and  chirurgery  in  that  college; 

Hiftoncal  j     .  r       r   i     -i 

account  of   and  tne  year  a"er  rea<J   a  couric  of  lectures   there,  in  which 
the  college  he  opened  his  difcovery,  relating   to  the  circulation   of  the 
blood.     The  original  manufcript  of  thefe  lectures  is    extant, 
ceeding^0    ^n  l^e  valuable  mufeum  of  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  which 
againft  em-was  purchafed  by  the  parliament,  and  is  intitled,  Praelecliones 
pyncks'^c'anatom.  univerfal.  per   me  Gulielmum  Harvaeium,  medicum 
*'Londinenfem,    anat.    et  chirurg.   profeflbrem.     Ann.  Dom. 
1616.     Anno   setatis    37.     Praelecl.  Apr.    16,   17,   18.      In 
1628,  he  published  his  Exercitatio  anatomicx  de  motu  cordis 
&  fanguinis  ;  and   dedicated   it   to  king  Charles  I.     There 
follows  alfo  another  dedication  to  the  preiident  and  reft  of  the 
college  of  phyficians,  in  which  he  obferves,  that   he   had  fre- 
quently before,  in  his  anatomical  lectures,  declared   his  new 
opinion  concerning  the  motion  and  ufe  of  the  heart,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  for   above  nine  years  had  con- 
firmed and    illuftrated  it   before  the   college,  by  reafons  and 
arguments  grounded  upon  ocular  demonftration,  and  defend- 
ed it  from  the  objections  of  the  moftfkilful  anatomifts.     This 
difcovery  was   of  fuch  vaft  importance  to  the  whole  art   of 
phyfick,  that  as  foon  as  men  were  fatisfied,  which  they   were 
in  a  few  years,  that  it  could  not   be  contefted,  a  great  many 
put  in  for  the   prize    themfelves ;  a  great   many   affirmed   the 
difcovery  to  be  due   to   others ;  unwilling  that  Dr.  Harvey 
fhould  run  away  with  all  the  glory.     Some   aiTerted   that   fa- 
ther Paul  was  the  firft  difcoverer  of  the  circulation ;   but  be- 
ing too  much   fufpedcd  for  Heterodoxies  already,    durft  not 
laTepub"  ema^e  if  Public,  for    fear  of  the  inquifition.      Honoratus   Fa- 
Hqusdes      ber  profefTed  himfelf  to   be  the  author   of  that  opinion;   and 
lettres,  pour  Vander  Linden,    who   published    a.n   edition  of   Hippocrates 
June  j  684,  about  t'ne  middle  of  the  liift   century,  took  a  great  deal  of 
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pains  to  prove,  that  this  father  of  phyfick  knew   the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and   that    Dr.  Harvey   only   revived  it. 
But  the  honour  of  the  difcovery  has   been  fufficiently  afferted 
and   confirmed   to   Dr.  Harvey;  and,  fays  Dr.  Friend,  "   asHift.  of 
"  it  was  intirely  owing  to  him,  fo  he  has   explained  it  with  Ph^  '  P'  *' 
all  the  clearnefs  imaginable  :  and  though   much   has  been  Loqd,  1725* 
written  upon  that  fubjedl  fince,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  his 
own  book  is  the  fhorteft,  the  plainer!,  and  the  moil  con- 
vincing  of  any,  as   we  may  be  fatisfied,  if  we  look  into 
the    many  apologies,    written  in  defence   of  the  circula- 
tion. 

In  1632,  he  was  made  phyfician  to  Charles  I.  as  he  had 
been  before  to  king  James;  and  adhering  to  the  royal  caufe 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  attended  his  ma- 
jefty  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  thence  to  Oxford,  where 
in  1642,  he  was  incorporated  doctor  of  phyfick.  In  1645, 
the  king  got  him  elected  warden  of  Merton  college  in  that 
univerfitv  ;  but  upon  the  furrendering  of  Oxford  the  year 
after  to  the  parliament,  he  left  that  office  and  retired  to  Lon- 
don. In  1651,  he  publiihed  his  book,  intitled,  Exercita-  °0"' 
tiones  de  generatione  animalium  ;  quibus  accedunt  quaedam 
de  parte,  de  membranis  ac  humoribus  uteri,  et  de  concep- 
tione.  This  is  a  curious  work,  and  had  certainly  been 
more  fo,  but  for  fome  misfortunes,  by  which  his  papers  pe- 
iifhed,  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  For  although  he 
had  both  leave  and  an  exprefs  order  from  the  parliament,  to 
attend  his  majefty  upon  his  leaving  Whitehall,  yet  his  houfe 
in  London  was  in  his  abfence  plundered  of  all  the  furniture  ; 
and  his  Adverfaria,  with  a  great  number  of  anatomical  ob- 
fervations,  relating  efpecially  to  the  generation  of  infects, 
were  taken  away  by  the  favage  hands  of  the  rude  invader. 
This  lofs  he  lamented  feveral  years  after  :  and  the  reader 
will  be  apt  to  lament  it  too,  when  he  confiders  the  following 
pathetick  words.  «•  Atque  haec  dum  agimus,  ignofcant  mihi 
nivis  animns,  fi  fummarum  injuriarum  memor,  levem  gemi- 
turn  effudero.  Doloris  inihi  haec  caufa  eft.  Cum  inter  nu- 
peros  noflros  tumultus,  et  bella  plufquam  civilia,  ferenifH- 
mum  regem,  idque  non  folum  fenatus  permiffione  fed  &  jufiu^ 
fequor,  rapaces  qusedam  manus  non  modo  asdium  mearum 
fupeileclilem  omnem  expilarunt,  fed  etiam,  qus  mihi  caufa 
gravior  querimoniae,  adverfaria  mea  multorum  annorum  la- 
iDoribus  parta,  e  mufaeo  meo  fummaparunt.  Quo  faclum  eft, 
lit  obfervationes  plurimae,  prsefertirn  de  generatione  infecto- 
rum,  cum  reipublicas  literaris,  aufim  dicere,  detrimento 
perierint."  In  1654,  on  Michaelmas  day,  Dr.  Harvey  was^.G 
chofen  prefident  of  the  college  of  phylicians  in  his  abfence  ;ixviji  " 
VOL.  VI.  Z  and 
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and  coming  thither  the  day  after,  he  acknowledged  his  great 
obligation  to  the  eledtors,  for  chufing  him  into  a  place  of  the 
fame  honour  and  dignity  as  if  he  had  been  elected  to  be  Me- 
dicorum  omnium  apud  Anglos  princeps.  But  his  age  and 
weaknefs  were  fo  great,  that  he  could  not  difcharge  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  that  great  office,  and  therefore  he  requefted 
them  to  chufe  Dr.  Prujean,  who  had  deferved  fo  well  of  the 
3S  colleSe-  As  he  had  no  children,  he  made  the  college  his 
heirs,  and  fettled  his  paternal  ettate  upon  them  in  July  fol- 
lowino-.  He  had  three  years  before  built  them  a  combination- 
room,  a  library,  and  a  mufeum;  and,  in  1656,  he  brought 
the  deeds  of  his  eftate,  and  prefented  them  to  the  college. 
He  was  then  prefent  at  the  firft  feaft,  inftituted  by  himfelf  to 
be  continued  annually,  together  with  a  cornmemoration- 
fpeech  in  Latin,  to  be  fpoken  on  the  i8th  of  Odlober,  in 
honour  of  the  bcnefadlors  to  the  college ;  having  appointed 
a  handfome  ftipend  for  the  orator,  and  alto  for  the  keeper  of 
the  library  and  mufeum,  which  are  ftill  called  by  his  name. 
He  died  in  June  1657,  and  was  carried  to  be  interred  at 
Hempfted  in'Hertfordihire,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to 
his  memory.  Not  long  afterwards  a  character  of  him  was 
drawn  up,  and  engraved  on  a  copper-plate,  which  was  put 
under  his  picture  at  the  college-,  and  which,  though  it  ;s 
fomevvhat  long,  we  have  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  here, 
fince  it  not  only  confirms  all  we  have  faid  of  him,  but  con- 
tains many  particulars  of  his  character,  not  to  be  found  elfe- 
v/here. 

GULIELMUS  HARV^EUS, 
Anglus  natu,  Galliae,  Italise,  Germanise,  hofpes, 

Ubique  amor  et  defiderium. 

Quern  omnis  terra  expetiflct  civem, 

Medicinse  Dr.  Coll.  Mecl.  Lond.  iocius  et  confiliariue, 

Anatomes  chirurgiaeque  pro.teiior, 
Re&is  Jacobi  familiae  Caroloque  regi  medicus, 

Geftis  clarus,  omiffifque  honoribus, 
Quorum  alios  tulit,  oblatos  renuit  alios, 

Omnes   meruit. 

Laudatis  prifcorum  ingeniis  par; 
Q^ios  honoravit  maxime  imitando, 

Dccuitque  pofteros  exemplo. 

Nullius  laceiTivit  famam,  veritatis  ftudens  magis  quam  gloriae^ 

Hanc  tamen  adeptus 

Induftria,  fagaciute,  fuccefiu  riobilis 

Per- 
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Perpetuos  fanguinis  asftus  circular!  gyro 

Fugientis,  feque  fequentis, 

Primus  prorr.ulgavit  mundo. 

Ncc  paflus  ultra  mortales  fua  ignorare  primordia, 

Aureum  edidit  de  ovo  atque  pullo- librurn, 

Albas  gallinae  filium. 

Sic  novis  inventis  Apollineam  ampliavit  artem, 
Atque  noftrum  Apollinis  facrarium  au^uftius  efTs 

Tandem  voluit : 
Suafu  enim  et  cura  D.  D.  Dni.  Francifci  Prujeani  prafidis 

Et 
Edmundi  Smith  elecloris 

An.  MDCLIII. 

Senaculum,  et  de  nomine  fuo  mufaeum  horto  fup^rftruxit, 

Quorum  aiterum  plurimis  libris  et  inftrumentis  chirurgicis, 

Alterum  omnigena  fupelle&ile  ornavit  &  inftruxit 

Medicinse  patronus  fimul  et  alumnus. 
Non  hie  aahela  fubftitit  herois  virtus,  impatiens  vinci 

Acceffit  porro  munificentiae  decus : 
Suafu  enim  et  confilio  Dni.  Dris.  Edv.  Alfloni  prsefidis 

Anno  MDCLVI. 
Rem  noflram  anguftam  prius,  annuo  LVI.  1.  reditu 

Auxit. 
Paterni  fundi  ex  afle  haeredem  collegium  dicens ; 

^  Quo  nihil  illi  carius  nobifve  honeftius. 
Unde  bibliothecario  honorarium  fuum,  fuumque  oratori 

Quotannis  pendi  : 

Unde  omnibus  fociis  annuum  fuurn  convivium, 
Etfuum  denique  (quot  menfes)  conviviolum  cenforibus  parari, 

juflit. 
Ipfe  etiam  pleno  theatro  geftiens  fe  hsereditate  exuere, 

In  manus  prsefidis  fyngrapham  tradidit : 
Interfuitque  orationi  veterum  benefactorum,novorumque  Illicis, 

Et  philotefio  epulo. 

Illius  aufpicium,  et  pars  maxima  ; 

Hujusccnviva  fimul,  et  convivator. 

Sic  poftquam  fatis  fibi,  faiis  nobis,  Gtis  e;loria;y 

Amiqis-folum  non  fatis,  nee  fatis  patrfe  yixerat, 

CcelicoJum  atria  fubiit 

Jun.  iii  ?.  MDCLVII. 

_  We  will  juft  mention  that  Dr.  Harvey  lived  to  fee  his  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  univerfally  received;  ar.idln 
was  obferved  by  Mr.  Hobbe?,  to  be  "  the  only  perfon  that  everp, : 
«  had  that  happinefs/'  '  fTtc!^ 

pc-rs, 
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HARVEY,    (GIDEON)   an  Englifn  phyfician  alfo,    was 
born  in  Surrey;  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  in  the 
Low  Countries;  and  was  admitted   of  Exeter  college,  Ox- 
Wood's       ford,  in  May  1^55.     Afterwards  he   went    to  Leyden,  and 
Athens      ftudied   under  Vanderlinden,  Vanhorn,  and  Vorftius,  all   of 

f\  t 

"  them  profeffors  of  phyfic,  and  men  of  eminence.  He  was 
taught  chymiftry  there  by  a  German,  and  learned  there  alfo 
the  practical  part  of  chirurgery,  and  the  trade  of  an  apo- 
thecary. After  this  he  went  to  France,  and  from  thence 
returned  to  Holland,  where  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  the 
college  of  phyucians  at  the  Hague  ;  being  at  that  time  phy- 
fician in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  II.  in  his  exile.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  London,  from  whence  he  was  lent,  in 

,July  1659,  with  a  commiiTion  to  Flanders,  to  be  phyfician 
to  the  Englifh  army  there  :  where  flaying  till  he  was  tired 
of  that  employment,  he  palled  through  Germany  into  Italy, 
fpent  fome  time  at  Padua,  Boloina,  and  Rome,  and  then 
returned  through  Switzerland  and  Holland  to  England.  Here 

o  o 

he  became  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty ;  and  after 
kine;  William  came  over,  was  made  phyfician  of  the  Tower. 
He  died  about  the  year  1700.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
bcoks,  which  however  have  never  been  in  any  efteem  with 
the  faculty.  He  waged  a  perpetual  war  vviih  the  college  of 
phyficians  ;  whom  he  endeavoured  to  expofe  in  a  piece,  in- 
titled,  "  The  conclave  of  phyficians :  detecting  their  in- 
*'  trigues,  frauds,  and  plots  againft  their  patients,"  &c. 
Lond.  1683,  I2mo.  He  was  of  a  very  different  temper  and 
complexion  from  the  Harvey  juft  recorded,  who  never  pro- 
ceeded an  inch  v/ithout  fa6l  and  experiment,  while  this  man 
feems  to  have  been  an  hypothetical  prater  throughout.  In 
ihort,  he  differed  juft  as  much  from  him  as  a  true  phyfician 
differs  from  a  quack. 

HAVERCAMP,  (SIGEEERT)  a  celebrated  critic  and 
fcholar,  was  born  in  Holland,  and  became  an  illuftrious 
profeubr  of  hiliory,  eloquence,  and  the  Greek  tongue,  at 
Leyden.  He  was  particularly  {killed  in  the  fcience  of  me- 
dals, 2nd  was  the  author  of  forne  works  in  this  way,  that 
were  Very  much  efleemed.  He  gave  good  editions,  as  wtll 
as  grand  ones,  of  feveral  Latin  and  Greek  authors;  of  Eu- 
tropius,  Tertulljan's  Apologetic,  Jofephus,  Salluft,  &c. 
and  his  editions  of  thofe  authors  are  reckoned  the  beft.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  thing,  which  might  in- 
form us  of  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  other  particulars  of 
his  life. 

HAY- 
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HAYWARD,  (Sir  JOHN)  an  Englifli  hiftorlan,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws.  In  the  year  1599,  he  publifhed  at 
London  in  4to.  "  The  firft  part  of  the  life  and  raigne  of 
"  king  Henrie  IV.  extending  to  the  end  of  the  firft  yeare 
"  of  his  raigne;"  dedicated  to  Robert  earl  of  Eflex:  for 
which  he  fuffered  a  tedious  imprifonment,  on  account  of 
having  advanced  Something  in  defence  of  hereditary  right. 
We  are  informed  in  the  lord  Bacon's  Apophthegms,  thatLordEa- 
queen  Elizabeth,  being  highly  incenfed  at  this  book,  afked0^"  sk 
Mr.  Bacon,  who  was  then  one  of  her  council  learned  in  the 
law,  "  whether  there  was  any  treafon  contained  in  it  ?" 
Mr.  Bacon  anfwered,  <c  No,  madam, ;  for  treafon  I  cannot 
"  deliver  my  opinion  there  is  any  ;  but  there  is  very  much 
*e  felony."  The  queen  apprehending  it,  gladly  afked, 
"  How  and  wherein  ?"  Mr.  Bacon  anfwered,  "  becaufe 
ei  he  had  itolen  many  of  his  fentences  and  conceits  out  of 
<c  Cornelius  Tacitus."  Camden  tells  us,  that  this  book  being  Annals  of 
dedicated  to  the  earl  of  EfTex,  when  that  nobleman  and  his  friend s^ueenEliza" 

•     ,        ,       ,  11-  •  beth.  ad 

were  tried,  the  lawyers  urged,  that     •  it  was  written  on  pur-ann<l6oi 
4<  pofe  to  encourage  the  depoiing  the  queen  :"  and   they  par- 
ticularly infilled  on  thefe  words  in  the  dedication,  in  winch 
our  author   {tiles   the   earl,    Magnus  et   prsefemi  judicio,  et 
futuri  temporis  expectatior.e. 

In  1603,  he  publifhed   in   4-to,  Ci  An  anfwer  to   the    firft 
"  part  of  a  certaine  conference  concerning  fucceffion,  pub- 
6<  lifhed  not  long   fines   under  the    name  of  R.  Doleman." 
This  R.  Doleman  was  the  jefuit  Parfons.     In  1610,   he   was 
appointed  by  king  James  one  of  the  hiftoriograchers  of  Chel- 
fea  college  near    London.     This  college   was  intended,    fays 
Fuller,  for  a  fpiritual  garrifon,  with  a  magazine  of  ail  books  church 
for  that  purpofe,    where   learned    divines   fhould    ftudy   andHift.  of BrI* 
write  in   maintenance  of  all  controverfies   againft  the  papifts.tam>  b- I0* 
Befides  the  divines,  at  lea!!:  two  able  hiftorians   were  to  bepl  5 
maintained  in  the  coilea;?,  to  record  and  tranfmit  to  pofterity 
all  memorable    paflages  in  church  and  ftate.     This  fcheme 
was  puihed   by  the  king-and   other  conficlerable   perfonages, 
and  was  in  agitation  for  feme  years;  but  dropped  at   length, 
no  body  knows  how. 

In  1613,  he  publithed,  in  410.  C£  The  lives  of  the  three 
<c  Normans,  kings  of  England  :  William  I.  William.  II. 
€4  Henry  I."  and  dedicated  them  to  Charles  prince  of  Wales. 
In  1619,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  ma- 
jefty  at  Whitehall.  In  1624,  he  publifiied  a  difcourfe  in- 
titled,  C4  Of  fupremacie  in  affaires  of  Religion  ;"  dedicated 

Z  3  '  to 
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to  prince  Charles.  It  is  written  in  the  manner  of  a  con- 
verfation  held  at  the  table  of  Dr.  Toby  Matthews,  bifhop 
of  Durham,  in  the  time  of  the  parliament  1605;  and  the 
proportion  maintained  is,  that  fupreme  power  in  eccleiiadical 
affairs  is  a  right  of  fovereignty.  He  wrote  likewife  "  The. 
"  life  and  raigne  of  king  Edward  VI.  with  ths  beginning 
"  of  the  raigne  of  queen  Elizabeth,"  163  >,  410.  and  1636, 
2.|to.  But  this  was  pofthumocs;  for  he  died  upon 
the  27th  of  June  1 627.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works 
cf  piety. 

For  the  judgments  that  have  been   paiTed  upon  him,  Mr. 

\vood  tells  us,  that  "  he  was  accounted  a  learned  and  gctlly 

man,  and  one   better  read   in    theological    authors    than   in 

thofe  belonging  to  his  own  profeflioh  :  and  that  with   regard 

to  his  hiilories,  the  phraie   and  words  in  them  were  in  their 

time  efteemed  ;  only    fome   have  wifned,  that  in 

his  W  ry  IV.  he  had"   jiot  called   Sir  Hugh  Lynne 

ht  a  wqrd  as   M:      .     ,    though  he  were   fuch  ;  and 

th.it  he  i  tchai  ,       ,-rical  ftyle  into  a  dramatical, 

FafliOxor.  where  hcMntr. duceth  a  mother    uttering  a  woman's   paflion 

n.'          ichoifon,   in  his  Englifli  Hiftorical 

2i?TLcnd.Llbrar>''  n°rervcs>  that  "he  had  the  repute  in   his  time  of  a 

16^6,1.      P00^  clean  Pe;i   «"d  fmooth   flyle;   though  fome  have   fince 

.ned    him   for  being  a  little' too  dramatical."     Air.  John 

Ha^wa^s   StryPe  fa.VSl   that  our  author   "  mufl  be  read  with   caution; 

and  '    that  his  :  nd  ^«t;uage  is   good,  and  fo   is  his  fancy  ;  but 

reign  of  Ed-  that  he  ufcs  it  too  r,,L!ch  ior  an  hiftorian.          :i  puts  him  fome- 

printelhi  timeS  °n  makinS  fPeecljes  '^r  others,  which  they  never  fpake, 

thezdvol  an^  to  relate  matters  which  perhaps  they  never  thought  on:" 

lumeof  in  confirmation  of  which   cenfure,    Dr.  White  Kennet  has 

«•  fince  affirmed  him  to  be   "  a  profelTed  fpeech-maker  throush 

piereriiitory  ft:      -it  \  •     <•     i     •>  •  r<  /-  n  T-T.  f  o 

of  England.      alj  hls  Jlttle  hiftory  of  Henry  J  V" 

Third  letter   othebifli.  of  Oarlifle,  onthe  fubjeflof  Bilhop  Merks,  p.  4':.  Lend.  1717,  8vo. 

HEARNE,  (THOMAS)  an  eminent  EniJifh  antiquarian, 
and  indefatigable  collector  and  editor  of  books  and  manu- 
fcripts,  .was  the  fon  of  George  Kearne,  parifli  clerk  of 
\Vhite-Wahham  in  Herkfhire,  t,y  Edith,  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Wife  of  Shottefbrooke,  in  the  Tame  county.  He  was 
born  in  that  pariili  in  1680,  and  for  fome  time 'received  no 
other  inftruclion  than  what  he  had  froi.i  his  father,  who  kept 
a^  writing  fchool  at  WJtham :  but  in  the  year  169?,  Francis 
Cherry,  of  Shot.  k  .  :  :;  took  him  from  thence  under 

his  own  patr;       .    ,  and  put  him  to  the  free- fchool  of  Bray, 
in  Berks.     Here  he  made  fo  extiaordinary  a  progrefs   in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  was  withal  fo  remarkable  for 
8  his 
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his  fobrlety  and  good  manners,  that  Mr.  Cherry,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friend  the  famous  Mr.  Dodwell,  who   then  livei 
at  Shottefbrooke,    took  him    into  his  family,  and  provided 
for  him  as  if  he  had   been   his  own  fon.     Fie  inftrufted  him 
every  day  in  religion  and  clafiical  learning;  as  did  Mr.  Dod- 
well, when  he  was  abfent.     Mr.  Cherry,  pleafed  with  culti- 
vating an  underfta'nding  fo  fufceptible  of  improvement,  de- 
termined to  bellow  on  him  a  liberal  education  :  and  accord- 
ingly in  December  1695,  had  him  entered  of  Edmund  Hall, 
in  Oxford.     That   foundation   was    then  governed   by   Dr. 
Mill,  who  had  under  him  as  vice-prefident,  Dr.  White  Ken- 
net,  afterwards    biihop  of  Peterborough,    then   one  of    the 
moft  efteemed  tutors  in   the  univernty,  and   at  the  fame  time 
vicar  of  Shottefbrooke,  to  which  cure  he  had  been   prefented 
by  Mr.  Cherry.     Happily  for  Mr.  Hearne,  both  the  head  of 
his  college  and  his  tutor  were  votaries  of  antiquity,  to  which 
he  himfelf  had  a  natural  and  even  violent  propeniity.     This 
was  confpicuous  in  him,  even  while  a  boy :  when    he  was 
obferved  to  be  continually  plodding  over  the  old  tomb-ilones 
of  his  own  pariih  church  yard,  as  ibon  almoft  as  he  was  ma- 
iler of  the  Englifh   alphabet/    This  difpoiition,  joined  with 
his  unwearied  induftry,  recommended  him  particularly  to  Dr. 
Mill ;   who  being  then  bufy  about  an  appendix  to  his  Greek 
teftament,  and  finding  him  to  be  well  verfed   in   manufcripts, 
got  him  to  examine  feveral  he   had  occafion  to   make  ufe  of 
in  that  work.     When  he  was  no  more  than  three  years  {land- 
ing, he  went,  at   Dr.  Mill's   requeft,  to   Eton,  to  collate   a 
manufcript  of  Tatian   and  Athenagoras  in  the  library  there. 
The  copy  of  the  variations  he'had  no>ed,  written  by  his  own 
hand,  is  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  was  ufed  by  Mr.  Worth 
in  his  edition  of  Tatian,  and   by  Mr.  de  Chaire  in  that  of 
Athenagoras,  though  neither  of  thefe  editors  have  made  any 
mention  of  it.     He  was  iikewife  of  great  fervice  to  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Grabe,  at  that  time  refident  in  Edmund  HalL  for 
whom  he  compared  many  manufcripts,  and  made  confiderable 
collections. 

In  atStterm,  1699,  he  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts, 
and  foon  after  was  ofFered  very  advantageous  terms,  to  go  a. 
miiiionary  to  Maryland  :  but  being  unwilling  tojeave  Oxford, 
and  the  valuable  acquaintance  he  had  contracted  there,  he 
declined  the  offer.  After  he  had  taken  his  degree,  he  be- 
came a  cosftant  frudent  in  that  noble  repository  of  antiquities, 
the  Bodleian  library ;  and  was  fo  noted  for  the  length  and 
frequency  of  his  vifits,  that  Dr.  Hudlbn,  foon  after  he  was 
chofen  keeper  thereof,  took  him  for  a  coadjutor,  having  fir£ 

%  4  obtained 
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obtained  the  confent  of  the  curators.     He  became  matter  of 
arts  in  1703,  was  afterwards  made  janitor  of  the   public   li- 
brary, and  in  1712,  fecond  librarian    of  the  Bodleian.     In 
January  1714-15,  he   was  elected   archetypographus   of  the 
univerfity,  and  efquire  beadle  of  the  civil  law;  which  poft 
he  held  together  with  that  of  under-librarian   till  November 
following :  but  then  finding  they  were  not    tenable  together, 
he  refigned  thebeadlefhip,  and  very  foon  after  the  other  place 
alfo,  by   reafon  of  the  oaths,  which  he  could   not  confcien- 
tioufly  comply  with.     He  continued  a  nonjuror  to   the  laft. 
much  at  the  expence  of  his  worldly  intereft:  for  on  that   ac- 
count he  refufed  feveral  preferments,  which  would  have  been 
of  great  advantage  and  very  agreeable   to  him.     He  died  at 
Oxford,  and   was  buried   in  St.  Peter's  church  yard,    where 
there  is  a  tomb  erected  for  him,  with  this  infcription   written 
by  hirnfelf :  tc  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Thomas  Hearne,  M.  A. 
"  who  ftudied  and  preferved  antiquities.     He  died  June  10, 
<c    1735,  aged   55   years.      Detit  xxxii.   7.    Remember   the 
*'  days  of  o!d,~  confider  the  years  of  many  generations:  afk 
<e  thy  father,  and  he  will  {hew   thee,  thy  elders,  and   they 
et  will  tell  thee.     Job  viii.  8,    9,  10.  Enquire,  I  pray  thee." 
He  had   with  great  parfimony  faved  about  1300].   which   his 
relations,  who  were  poor,  found  after  his  death  among  his 
books  and  papers. 

A  lift  of  the  books  he  publifhed,  for  he  was  rather  an  edi- 
tor than  an  author,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  curious ;  and 
therefore  we  will  enumerate  them  as  briefly  as  pofnble.  They 
are  as  follow:  i.  Reliquiae  Bodleianae;  or,  fome  genuine  re- 
mains of  Sir  Thomas  Bod  ley,  &c.  1703,  in  8vo.  2.  Plinii 
Epiftohe  & Panegyricus,  &c.  1703,  in  8vo.  3.  Eutropius. 
MefTala  Corvinus.  Julius  obfequens,  &c.  1703,  in  8vo. 
4.  Duclor  Hiftoricus,  2  vols.  in  8vo.  They  cid  not  come 
out  together  i  a  fecond  edition  of  the  nrft  was  publifhed  in 
1705  :  and  the  fecond  volume  was  publifhed  in  1704.  Our 
author  was  not  folely  concerned  in  this  work,  forne  parts  of 
it  being  written  by  another  hand,  as  was  the  preface.  He 
had  made  great  collections  for  a  third  volume,  but  laid  afide 
this  defign,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Englifh  tranflation 
of  PuffendorPs  introduction  ;  which  begins  where  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  Ducfor  Hiftoricus  ends,  and  continues  the 
hiftory  to  the  prefent  times.  5.  Juftini  hiuoria,  1705,  in  Svo. 
6.  Livy,  1708,  in  fix  volumes  Svo.  7.  A  letter,  containing 
an  account  of  fome  antiquities  between  Windfor  and  Oxford, 
with  a  lift  of  the  feveral  pictures  in  the  fchool  gallery  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Bodleian  library,  printed  in  1708,  in  the  Monthly 

Mifcel- 
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Mifcellany,  or  Memoirs   for  the  curious :  and   reprinted  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Leland's  Itinerary,  but  with-, 
out  the  lift  of  the  pictures;  which,   however,  being  greatly 
fought  for  by  the  curious,  caufed  him  to  reprint    a  hundred 
ccptes  of  the  whole  in  1725,   8vo.     8.   The  Life  of /Elfred 
the  Great  by  Sir  John  Spelman;  from  the  original  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  library,   1710,   8vo.      9.   The  Itinerary    of   John 
Leland   the   antiquary,  intermixed   with    divers   curious   dif- 
courfes,  written  by  the   editor  and   others,   1710,  in  9  vols. 
8vo.     A  new  edition  was  printed  in  1744.     10.  Henrici  Dod- 
wellide  Parma  equeftri  Woodwardiana  diflertatio,  &c.   1713, 
in  8vo.     ii.  Lelandi  de  rebus  Britannicis  colleibnea,  1715, 
in  fix  vols.  8vo.     12.    A&a  Apoftolorum  Graeco-Latine,   li- 
teris   majufculis.      E  codice   Laudiano,  &c.  1715,    in  8vo. 
13.  Joannis  Roffi  antiquarii  Warwicenfis  hiftoria  regum  An- 
glise,  1716,  in  8vo.     It  was  printed  again  with  the  fecond  edi- 
tion of  Leland's  Itinerary,    and  now  goes  along   with  that 
work.     14.  Titi  Livii  Foro-Julienfis  vita  Henrici  V.  regis 
Angliae.     Accedit  fylloge    epiilolarum   a  variis  Angliae  prin- 
cipibus  fcriptarum,    1716,  in  8vo.     15.  Aluredi  Beverlacenfis 
annales;  five  hiftoria  de  geftis  regum  Britanniae,   &c.   1716, 
in  8vo.     16.  Gulielmi  Roperi  vita  D.  Thomae  Mori  equitis 
aurati,  lingua  Anglicar.a  cor.texta,  1716,   in  8vo.      17.    Gu- 
Jielmi  Camdeni  Annales  rerum  Anglicarum  et  Hibernjcarum, 
regnante  Elizabetha,    3  vol.  '1717,   in  8vo.      18.    Gulielmi 
Neubrigenfis  hiftoria  five  chronica  rerum  Angiicarum,   1719, 
in  8vo.      19.  Thomse    Sprotti   chronica,  &c.   1719,  in  8vo. 
2O.  A  colleclion  of  curious  difcourfes  v/ritten  by  eminent  an- 
tiquaries upon  feveral  heads  in  our  Englifh  antiquities,   1720, 
in  8vo.     21.  Textus  Roirenfis,  &c.   1720,  in  8vo.      22.  Ro- 
berti  de  Avefburv  hiftoria  de  mirabilibus  geftis  Edwardi  III. 
&c.     Appendicem   etiam  fubnexuit,  in  qua  inter  alia  conti- 
nentur,  Letters  of  king  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyne,  1720, 
in  8vo.     23.  Johar.nis  deFordun  Scotichronicon  genuinum, 
una  cum  ejufdem  fupplementoac  conttnuatione,  1722,  inSvo. 
24.  The  hiftory  and   antiquities  of  Glaftonbury,  &c.   1722, 
in  8vo.     25.   Hemingi  Chartularium  ecclefise  Wigornienfis, 
&c.   1723,   in  8vo.      26.  Robert  of  Gloucefter's   chronicle, 
&c.   1724,  in  two  vols.  8vo.      27.  Peter  Langtoft's  chronicle, 
as   illuftrated  and  improved    by  Robert    of  Brune,  from  the 
death   of  Cadwalader  to  the  end   of  king  Edward    the  Ift's 
reign,  &c.  1725,  in  two  vols.  8vo.     28.  Johannis,  confratris 
&  monachi  Glaftonienfis,   chronica  :    five  hiftoria  de  rebus 
Glaftonieniibus,  &c.  1726,   in  8vo.      29.  Adami  de  Dorner- 
ham  hiftorise  de  rebus  geftis  Glailonienfibus,  &c.  1727,  in 

two 
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two  vols,  8vo.  30.  Thomx  de  Elmham  vita  &  gefta  Hen- 
rici  V.  Anglorum  regis,  &c.  1727,  in  8vo.  31.  Liber  nige^ 
Scaccarii,  &c.  1728,  two  vols.  in  8vo.  32.  Hiitoria  vit£e^& 
regni  Richardi  II.  Anglise  regis,  a  monacho  quodam  de 
Evefham  conilgnata,  1729,  in  8vo.  33.  Joannis  de  Troke- 
lowe  annales  Edvardi  II.  &c.  1729,  in  8vo.  34.  Thorns 
Caii  vindicire  antiquitatis  academia  Oxonienils,  &c.  1730,  in 
two  vols.  8vo.  35.  Walt^ri  Hemingforde,  canonici  cle  GiiFe- 
burne,  hiftoria  de  rebus  geftis  Edvardi  I.  II.  III.  &c.  1731, 
in  two  vols.  8vo  36.  Duo  reruni  Angl'iairum  fcriptores  ve- 
teres,  videlicet,  Thomas  Otterbourne  et  Johar  ham- 

flade,  ab  <  cntis  Britannicas  ufque   ad   Edvardum  IV. 

(3,  in 2  vols.  8vc.    37.  GhrbriicJon-fiVe  annales  proratus 
de  Dunfbble,  &c.  I  vo.  38 .  Benedidus,abbas  Pctrobur- 

geniis,  devita  ^geiiis  Henrici  II.  Richardi  i.  &c.  1735,  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  Th  apt  to  fancy,  that  Mr.  Heanie  had 

laboured  pretty  ,  having  probably   publifhed   more 

than  would  ever  be  read  :  however,  he  was  ^oing  on  in  the 
fame  way,  and  was  got  to  the  eve  or'  another  publication  in 
two  volumes  in  Svo.  when  death  very  cruelly  withheld  his 
hand.  He  was  an  editor  of  a  very  peculiar caft  :  fc;r  he 
fcarccly  ever  publimed  an  old  writer,  without  intermixing 
with  or  adding  to  him  2  parcel  of  papers,  \Viiieh  had  iictle  or 
perhaps  no  relation  at  all  to  the  principal  lubject,  Thefe 
odd  farragoes  are  generally  introduced  by  long  and  elaborate 
prefaces,  fome  in  Latin,  others  in  Engli(h?,  as  rnifcellaneous 
as  their  following  colle:rions.  l^he  capricioufneis  of  the 
man's  geniu?,  and  the  oddity  of  his  tafte,  are  indeed  fuffl- 
ciently  obvious :  yet,  for  aught  we  know, x  there  may  be 
readers,  to  whom  his  compofitions  may  afford  entertainment. 
All  his  works  except  the  firfl  were  printed  at  Oxford. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  Tvir,  Hearne  lived  and  died  a 
nonjuror;  yet,  it  appears,  that  he  was  not  thus  rioid  in  the 
beginning  cf  his  life  from  a  pamphlet  alcribed  to  him,  and 
fuid  to  be  written  in  the  22d  year  of  his  a^e.  The  tiile  is 

J  O  ' 

"  A  vindication  of  thofe  who  take  the  oath   of  allegiance  to' 

O 

his  prefent  majeftyj  from  prejudice,  injuftice,  and  diiloyalty, 
charged  upon  them  by  fuch  as  are  againil  it."  It  is  addrefled 
to  Mr.  Cherry,  from  whom  it  came  with  many  other  MSS. 
exprefly  by  will  to  the  Bodleian  library.  It  is  dated  from 
Edmund-hall  in  Oxford,  June  the  nth,  1700.  In  1731, 
it  was  printed  by  an  anonymous  ediror,  who  prefixed  to  it 
a  preface,  containing  a  fatirical  account  cf  the  author.  The 
piece  itfelf  is  fo  wretched  a  competition  in  all  refpecb,  as  to 
be  a  real  curiofity  :  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  that  it  did  not 
convert  the  gentleman,  to  whom  it  was  addreflsd.  Befides 

the 
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the  Herculean  labours  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Hearne  made 
indexes  to  feveral  wcrks ;  and  among  the  reft,  to  the  folio 
edition  of  "  Lord  Clarendon's  Hiilory  of  the  rebellion," 
in  1704. 

HEATH,  (JAMES)    an    Englifh  hiftorian,  was   born  in 
1639,  in  the  Strand,  London,  where  his   father,  who  was 
the  king's  cutler,  lived.     He  was   educated   at  Weftminfter Wood's 
fchool,  and    became  a  frudent  of  Chrift-church  Oxford,  inOxon?V.  2. 
1646.     In  1648,  he  was  ejected  from  thence  by  the  parlia- 
mentarian vifitors,  for  his  adherence  to  the  royal  caufej    lived 
upon  his  patrimony,  till  it  was  almoft  fpent;  and  then  foolifh- 
ly  marrying,  was    obliged    to  write   books  and  correct    the 
prefs,  in  order  to  maintain  his  family.     He   died   of  a  con- 
fumption  and  dropfy  at  Lqndon    in   Auguft  1664,  and  left 
feveral  children  to  the  parSfh.     He  pubhmed,   I.  "A   brief 
"  chronicle  of  the  late  inteftine  war   in  the  three  kingdoms 
"  of  England,    Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  &c.  1661,  8vo.   af- 
terwards enlarged  by  the  author,  and  compleated   from  1637 
to  1663,  in  four  parts:   1663  in   a  thick  8vo.     To  this  was 
again  added  a  continuation  from  1663  to  1675  by  John  Phi- 
lips, nephew  by  the    mother  to   Milton,   1676,  folio.      2. 
*'  Elegy  upon  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,    1661.     3,  The  glories 
"  and  magnificent  triumphs  of  the  bleiTed  reftoraticn  of  king 
"  Charles  II.   &c.  1662,  8vo.     4.  Flagellum  :  or,  The  life 
"  and  death,  birth   and  burial,  of  Oliver  Cromwell  the  late 
"  ufurper,"  1663.  The  third  edition  came  out  with  additions 
in  1665,  Svo.      5.  "    Elegy  on  Dr.   Sanderfon,    bifhop  of 
"  Lincoln.   1662.     6.  A  new  book  of  loyal  Englifh   mar- 
c<  tyrs  and  confeflbrs,  who  have  endured  the   pains  and  ter- 
"  rors  of  death,  arraignment,   &c.    for  the    maintenance  of 
"  the  juit  and  legal  government   of  thefe   kingdoms   both  in 
"  church    and   ilate,"   1663,    sumo.     7.   "    Brief  but  exact 
46  furvey  of  the  affairs  of  the  United  Netherlands,"  S^c.  i2mo. 
The  reafon  why  fuch  writers  as  our  author  continue  to  be 
read,  and  will  probably  al.  ays  be  read,  is,  not  only  becaufe 
Kiftoria  quoquo   modo   fcripca   ceiec"tat,    becaufe   t6  HLftory 
64  will  ple^fehow  ill  foever  written;"  but  alfo  becaufe  in   the 
meaneft  hiftorian  there  will  always  be  found  fome  facts,  of 
which  there  will   be  no  c^ufe  to  doubt  the  truth,  and  which 
yet  will  not  be  found  in  the  beft,     Thus  Heath,  who  perhaps 
had  nothing  but  pamphlets  and  news-papers  to  compile  from, 
frequently  relates   facis  that  throw  light  upon   the    hiftory  of 
thole  times,  which   Clarendon,  though  he   drew  every  thing 
from  the  mo'ft  authentic  records,  has  omitted. 

HEIN- 
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HEINSIUS,  (DANIEL)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
man,  profefTor  of  politics  and  hiftory  at  Leyden,  and  alfo 
librarian  of  the  univerfity  there,  was  born  at  Gand  in  Flan- 
ders, in  May  1580,  of  an  illuftrious  family,  who  had  poflef- 
^ec*  ^  ^^  P^aces  m  tne  magiftracy  of  that  town.  He  was 
des'savans,  tofTed  a  good  deal  about  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life.  He 
paffim.  began  his  ftudies  at  the  Hague,  and  afterwards  went  with  his 
parents  into  Zeland,  where  he  was  initrucled  in  polite  litera- 
ture and  philofophy.  He  comprehended  very  well  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  politics,  but  did  not  relifii  logic,  and 
had  an  unconquerable  averfion  to  grammar.  He  difcovered 
early  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  poetry,  and  began  to  make  verfes, 
before  he  knew  any  thing  of  profody  or  the  rules  of  art.  He 
compofed  a  regular  elegy,  at  ten  years  of  age,  upon  the  death 
of  a  play-fellow ;  and  there  are  feveral  epigrams  and  little 
poems  of  his,  which  were  written  when  he  was  not  above 
twelve,  and  fhew  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  facility  in  that 
way. 

He  is  reprefented however  as  having  been  a  very  idle  boy,  and 
not  likely  to  make  any  progrefs  in  Greek  and  Latin  learning; 

on  which  account  his   father  lent  him,  at  fourteen  vears   of 

*  j 

age,  to  fcudy  the  law  at  the  univerfity  of  Franeker.  But, 
as  if  he  had  been  influenced  by  a  fpirit  of  contradiction,  now 
nothing  would  go  down  but  claHics ;  and  he  applied  himfelf 
as  obftinately  to  Greek  and  Latin  authors  here  as  he  had  re- 
fufed  to  look  into  them  in  Zeland.  Afterwards  he  removed 
to  Leyden,  where  he  became  a  fcholar  of  Jofeph  Scaliger; 
and  he  is  obliged  to  the  encouragement  and  care  of  this  great 
man  for  that  perfection,  to  which  he  afterwards  arrived  in 
literature,  and  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  there  was 
fo  little  reafon  to  expecl  from  him.  He  publifhed  an  edition 
of  Silius  Italicus  in  the  year  1600 ;  and  he  added  to  it  notes 
of  his  own,  which  he  called  Crepundia  Siliana,  to  (hew  that 
they  were  written  when  he  was  extremely  young.  He  was 
made  Greek  profeiTor  at  eighteen,  and  afterwaids  fucceeded 
Scaliger  in  the  profeflbrfhip  of  politics  and  hiftory.  When 
he  was  made  librarian  to  the  univerfity,  he  pronounced  a 
Latin  oration,  afterwards  publifhed,  in  which  he  defcribed 
the  duties  of  a  librarian,  and  the  good  order  and  condition 
that  a  library  fhould  be  kept  in.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
February  1655,  after  having  done  great  honour  to  himfelf 
and  country  by  various  works  of  parts  and  learning.  He 
diftinguimed  himfelf  as  a  critic  by  his  labours  upon  Silius 
Italicus,  Theocritus,  Heiiod,  Seneca,  Homer,  Hefychius, 
Theophraftu?,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ovid,  Livy,  Terence, 

Horace3 
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Horace,  Prudentius,  Maximus  Tyrius,  &c.  He  publifhed 
two  treatifes  De  Satyra  Horatiana,  which  Balzac  affirms  to 
be  maflerpieces  in  their  way.  He  wrote  poems  in  various 
languages,  which  have  been  often  printed,  and  always  ad- 
mired. He  was  the  author  of  feveral  profe  works,  fome  of 
which  were  written  in  an  humorous  and  fatyrical  manner  j 
as  Laus  Afini,  Laus  Ridiculi,  &c. 

The  learned  have  all  joined  in  their  eloges  on   Heinfius. 
Gerard  Voflius  fays,  that  he  was  a  very  great  man;  and  calls 
him  the  ornament  of  the   rnufes  and  the  graces.     Caufabon 
admires  him  equally  for  his  parts  and  learning.     Pareus  calls 
him  the  Varro  of  his  age.     Barthius  ranks  him  with  the  firft 
writers.     Bochart  pronounces  him  a  truly  great  and  learned 
man;  and   Selden  fpeaks  of  him,  as  tam  feveriorum   quam 
amaeniorum  literarum  fol ;  a  light  to  guide  us  in  our  gay  as 
well  as  feverepurfuits  in  letters.     Some  however  have  thought,  Blountdc 
that  he  was  not  fo  well  formed  for  criticifm;  and  Le  Clerc, cenfm-a 
in  his  account  of  the  Amfterdam  edition  of  Bentley's  Horace,  authorurn° 
has  the  following  paffage :  "  Daniel  Heinfius,  fays  he,  was 
"  doubtlefs  a  learned  man,  and  had  fpent  his,  iife  in  theftudy 
"  of  criticifm.     Yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  Horace,  he 
"  was  by  no  means  happy  in  his  conjectures,  cf  which  our 
"  author  Bentley  has  admitted  only  one,  if  my  memory  does 
4C   not  deceive  me;  for  I  cannot  recollect  the  place  where  he 
6i  paffes  this  judgment  of  Daniel  Heinfms.     But  he  fpeaks 
"  much  more  advantageoufly  of  his   fon  Nicolas  Heinfius ;Bibl.  chojf. 
*'  who,  though  not  fo   learned  a  man  as  his  father,  had  yetxxvi»P«z6z. 
"  a  better  tafte  for  criticifm." 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Daniel  Heinfius  was 
highly  honoured  abroad  as  well  as  at  home;  and  received 
uncommon  marks  of  refpect  from  foreign  potentates.  Guf- 
tavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  gave  him  a  place  among 
his  counfellors  of  ftate :  the  republic  of  Venice  made  him  a 
knight  of  their  order  of  St.  Mark  :  and  pope  Urban  VIII. 
was  fuch  an  admirer  of  his  fine  parts  and  confummate  learn- 
ing, that  he  made  him  great  offers,  if  he  would  come  to 
Rome;  "  to  refcue  that  city  from  barbarifm,"  as  the  Pon- 
tiff is  faid  to  have  exprefTed  himfelf. 

HEINSIUS,  (NICOLAS)  the  fon  of  Daniel  Heinfius,  was 
born  at  Leyden,  and  became  as  great  a  Latin  poet,  and  a 
greater  critic  than  his  father.  His  poems  have  been  feveral 
times  printed  :  but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Amfterdam, 
1666,  Some  have  admired  them  fo  much,  as  to  think  him 

worthy 
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Baiiiet,  worthy  to  be  called  "  The  Swan  of  Holland."  He  wrote 
*om.  ii.  notes  upon,  and  gave  editions  of,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Valeria 
Flaccus,  Claudian,  Prudentius,  &c.  His  Claudian  is  dedi- 
cated in  a  Latin  poem  to  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  ;  and 
his  Ovid  to  Thuanus.  At  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1681,  he  difowned  all  his  works;  and  expreHcd  the 
utmoft  regret  at  having  left  behind  him  fo  many  "  Menu- 
*4  ments  of  his  vanity,"  as  he  called  them.  Nicolas  Hein- 
fius  was  as  much  xliftinguiihed  by  his  great  employments  in 
the  ftate,  as  he  was  by  his  parts  and  learning.  All  the 
learned  of  his  time  fpeak  well  of  him;  and  he  is  repre- 
fented  as  having  been  poiTeffcd  of  good  qualities  as  well  as 
great  ones. 

HELIODORUS,  a  native  of  EmeiTa  in  Phoenicia,  and 
bifhop  of  Tricca,  in  TheiTaly,  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of 
Theodofius  and  Arcadius  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. In  his  youth  he  wrote  a  romance,  by  which  he  is  now 
better  known,  than  by  his  bifhoprick  of  Tricca,  to  which 
he  was  afterwards  promoted.  It  is  intitled,  Ethiopicks,  and 
relates  the  amours  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  in  ten 
books.  The  learned  monfieur  Huet  is  of  opinion,  that  Helio- 
dorus  was  with  regard  to  the  romance- writers,  what  Homer  was 
Fabu"6Ro-  w^h  regard  to  the  poets ;  that  is,  we  fuppote,  the  fpring  and  mo- 
manens,  del  of  an  infinite  number  of  romances,  all  inferior  to  his  own. 
P-  28>  The  firft  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Batil  in  the  year  1533, 
with  a  dedication  prefixed  to  the  fenate  oF  Nuremberg  by 
Vincentius  OpfopSEus;  who  informs  us,  that  a  foldier  pre- 
ferved  the  manufcript  of  it  when  the  library  of  Buda  was 
plundered.  Bourdelot's  notes  upon  this  romance  are  very 
learned;  and  were  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1619,  with 
Heliodorus's  Greek  original,  and  a  Latin  translation,  pub- 
limed  by  Staniflaus  Wasfzewicki,  a  Polifh  knight,  with  the 
Greek,  at  Baiil  in  the  year  1551.  There  has  gone  a  rumour, 
that  a  provincial  fynod,  being  feniible  how  dangerous  the 
reading  of  Heliodorus's  /Ethiopicks  was,  to  which  the  au- 
thors rank  was  fuppofed  to  add  great  authority,  and  to  dravf 
in  more  eafily  the  youth  already  much  inclined,  and  natu- 
rally fond  of  perufing  love-tales,  required  of  the  bifhop, 
that  he  fhculd  either  burn  his  book,  or  refign  his  dignity: 
and  that  the  bifhop  chofe  the  latter.  But  this  ftory  is  thought 
to  be  entirely  fabulous;  as  depending  only  upon  the  fingle 
K'ft  Eccl  teftimony  of  Nicephorus,  an  ecclehaftical  hiftorian  of  great 
1.  xi'i.  c.  34.  credulity  and  little  judgment:  not  to  mention,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  fuppofe,  that  Socrates  fhould  omit  fo  memorable  a  cir- 
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in   the  pafiage,  where   he  obfcrves,  that    LIclio- 
dorus   *6  wrote   a  love-tale  in   his  youth,  which    he  entitled, 
4C  ,/Ethiopicks."     Valefius  in  his  notes  upon  this  paflage  fJofSHift.  Ecd. 
not  only  rejecl  Nicephorus's   account   as  a   mere   fable,  but1-  v.  c,  22. 
feems  inclined  to  think,  that  the  romance  itfelf  was  not  writ- 
ten by  Heliodorusbifhopof  Tricca  ;  of  which  however  raon- 
fieur  Huet  does  not  doubt  in  the  leaft.     Some   have  fancied, 
as  Opfopasus  and  Philip  Melanctbon,  that  this  romance  was 
in  reality  a  true  hiftory  ;  but  Fabricius  thinks  this  as  incredible, 
as  that  Heliodorus,  according  to  others,  wrote  it  originally  in 
the  Ethiopick  tongue.     Some  again  have  aflerted,  that  He-  Grit*  torn 
liodorus  was  not  a  chriftian,  from  his  telling  us  at  the  end  ofvi.  p.  473. 
his  book,  that  he  is  a  Phoenician,  born  in  the  city  of  Emefia, 
and   of  the  race  of  the   fun;  fince,  they  fay,   it  would   be 
madnefs  in  a  chriftian,  and  much  more  in  a  biiliop,  to  de- 
clare, that  he  was  defcended  from  that  luminous  body.     This 
objection  Mr.  Bayle,  who  quotes  it,  anfwers  in  the  following 
manner:  "  It  is  certain,  fays  he,  that  feveral  chriftians  in 
6t  the  fourth  century  mentioned  the  ancientnefs  of  their  no-E. 
bilityj:  why  then  fhould   not  we  believe,  that   Helio'dorus 
mentioned  his  ?  He  did  not  believe  that  his  family  was 
really  defcended  from  the  fun  :  but  he  might  imagine,  that 
"  he  muft  diftinguifh  it  by  that  mark.     This  was   a  title,  by 
"  which  his  family  had  been  known  a  long  time,  and  which 
"  was    honourable   to  him  :  and    though  the  principle   was 
64  falfe,  yet  one  might  infer   from  it   fome  confequences  fa- 
"  vourable    to     his   family    with   regard    to    its    antiquity. 
"  Such  a  motive  might  engage  a  Chriftian  thus  to  diftinssuifh 

.  . 

*'  the  nobility  of  his  extraction.  Add  to  this,  that  Helio- 
"  dorus  was  not  yet  abiihcp,  when  he  wrote  his  romance  :  he 
*'  was  ftill  in  all  the  fire  of  his  youth  :  and  as  he  d:d  not  put 
*c  his  name  to  his  work,  he  might  with  more  liberty  make 
**  his  defcent  known  by  the  antient  tradition  of  his  family." 
Mr.  Bayle  refers  us,  in  the  courfe  of  this  folution^  to  a  differ- 
tation  of  Balzac  at  the  end  of  his  Socrate  Chretien:  where 
it  is  obferved  among  other  things,  that  St.  Jerom  makes 
St.  Paul  to  be  defcended  from  Agamemnon^  and  that  Syne- 
fius  boafted  his  defcent  from  Hercules. 

Befides  the  ^ithiopicks,  Cedrenus  tells  us  of  another  book 
of  Heliodorus,    concerning  the  Philofopher's  {tone,    or  the 
art  of  tranfrnuting  metals   into  gold,  which   he   prefented  to 
Theodofius  the  Great;    and  Fabricius   has  infcrted    in    his 
Bibliotheca   Gr^ca,    a    chymical    Greek  poem    written    in  Tom.  •»!. 
Iambic  verfe,  which  he  had  from  a  manufcript  in  the   king  P-  773- 
©f  France's  library?    and  carries   the  name   of  Heliodoru-, 
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bifhop  of  Tricca,  but  leaves  it  very  juftly  questionable,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  a  fpurious  performance.  Socrates  relates  in  the 
book  and  chapter  above  cited,  that  this  bifhop  introduced  the 
cuftom  of  depofmg  thofe  minifters,  who  lay  with  their  wives 
after  ordination ;  which  Bayle  thinks  a  probable  argument 
in  favour  of  the  prelate's  chaftity  ;  and  adds,  that  he  appears 
from  his  romance  to  have  been  a  lover  of  this  virtue. 

HELMONT  (JOHN  BAPTIST),  commonly  called  Van 
Helmont,  from  a  borough  and  caftle  of  that  name  in  Bra- 
bant,^  was  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  a  man  of  great  learning, 
efpecially  in  phyik  and  natural  philofophy,  and  born  at  Bruf- 
fels  in  the  year  1577.  But  inftead  of  relating  the  particulars 
of  his  life,  we  will  make  him  relate  them  himfelf,  as  he 
does  in  the  two  introductory  chapters  to  his  works  :  for  no- 
thing can  give  a  jufter  notion  of  the  man,  or  indeed  be  more 
entertaining  to  the  curious  reader. 

In  the  year  1580,  fays  he,    in  the  beginning  of  his  ad 
chapter,  a  moft  miferable  one  to  the  Low  Countries,   my 
father  died.     J,   the  youngeft  and  leaft  efteemed  of  all  my 
brothers  and  fillers,  was  bred  a  fcholar;  and  in  the   year 
J594»  which  was  to  me  the  feventeemh,  had  finimed  the 
;  courfeof  philofophy.     Upon  feeing  none  admitted  to  exa- 
"  ruinations  at  Louvain,  but  in  a  gown,   and  mafked  with  a 
<c  hood,   as  though  the  garment  did  promife  learning  ;  I  be- 
"  gan  to  perceive,  that  the  taking  degrees  in  arts  was  a  piece 
"  of  meer   mockery,    and    wondered   at     the   fimplicity   of 
"  young  men,  in  fancying  that  they  had  learned  any  thing 
c<  from  their  doating  profeflbrs.     I  entered  therefore  into  a 
"  ferious    and  honeft  examination  of  myfelf,   that   I  might 
"  know   by  my  own  judgment,   how  much  I  was  a  philofo- 
<c  pher,   and  whether  I  had  really  acquired  truth   and  knovv- 
"  ledjie  :  but  found  myfelf  altogether  deftitute,  fave  that  I 
"  had   learnt  to  wrangle  artificially.     Then   came  I  firft  to 
"  perceive,  that  I  knew  nothing,  or  at  leaft  that,  which  was 
"  not  worth  knowing.     Natural  philofophy   feemed  to  pro- 
*c  mile  fomething  of  knowledge,  to  which  therefore  I  joined 
"  the  ftudy  of  aiironomy.     I  applied  myfeif  aifo  to  logic  and 
**  the  mathematics,     by   way    of   recreation,     when  I  was 
"  wearied   with  other  ftudies ;   and  made  myfelf  a  matter  of 
*'  Euclid's  Elements,    as  I  did  alfo  of  Copernicus's  Theory 
**  De  revolutionibus  orbium  cceleftium  :  but  all  thefe  things 

were  of  no  account  with  me,  becaufe  they  contained  little  • 
<c  truth  and  certainty,    little  but  a  parade   of  fcience  falfely 
"  fo  called,     Finding   after  all  therefore,   that  nothing  was 
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€i  found,  nothing  true,  I  refufed  the  title  of  mafter  of  arts, 
66  though  I  had  fmifhed  my  courfe ;  unwilling,  that  profef- 
<c  fors  fhould  play  the  fool  with  me,  in  declaring  me  a  mafter 
"  of  the  feven  arts,  when  I  was  confcious  to  rnyfelf,  that  I 
*c  knew  nothing. 

"  A  wealthy  canonry  was  prornifed  me  then,  fo  that  I 
16  might,  if  I  pleafed,  turn  myfelf  to  divinity ;  but  Saint 
"  Bernard, affrighted  me  from  it,  faying,  that '  I  fhould  eat 
<e  the  fins  of  the  people.'  I  begged  therefore  of  the  Lord 
"  Jefus,  that  he  would  vouchfafe  to  call  me  to  that  profeffion, 
<c  in  which  I  might  pleafe  him  moft.  The  Jefuits  began 
4C  at  that  time  to  teach  philofophy  at  Louvain,  and  one  of 
*«  the  profelTors  expounded  the  difquifitions  and  fecrets  of 
"  magick.  Both  thefe  lectures  I  greedily  received  ;  but  in- 
<c  ftead  of  grain,  I  reaped  only  ftubble,  and  fantaftic  con- 
<c  ceits  void  of  fenfe.  In  the  mean  time,  left  an  hour  fhould 
cc  pafs  without  fome  benefit,  I  run  through  fome  writings 
"  of  the  Stoicks,  thofeof  Seneca,  and  efpecialiy  of  Epi&etus, 
tc  who  pleafed  me  exceedingly.  I  feemed,  in  moral  philofophy, 
u  to  have  found  the  quintefcence  of  truth,  and  did  verier 
*c  beljeve,  that  through  Stoicifm  I  advanced  in  Chriftian  per- 
46  feet  ion  j  but  I  difcovered  afterwards  in  a  dream,  that  Sto- 
<c  icifm  was  an  empty  and  fwollen  bubble,  and  that  by  this 
<c  ftudy,  under  the  appearance  of  moderation,  I  became  in- 
c<  deed  moft  felf-fufHcient  and  haughty.  Laftly,  I  turned 
<c  over  Mathiolus  and  Diofcorides ;  thinking  with  myfelf 
'c  nothing  equally  neceffary  for  mortal  man  to  know  and 
<{  admire,  as  the  wifdom  and.  goodnefs  of  God  in  vegeta- 
44  bies ;  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  only  crop  the  fruit  for 
<c  food,  but  alfo  minifter  of  the  fame  to  his  other  neceffi- 
"  ties.  My  curiofity  being  now  raifed  upon  this  branch  of 
<*  ftudy,  I  enquired,  whether  there  were  any  book,  which 
c6  delivered  the  maxims  and  rules  of  medicine  ?r  for  I  then 
*s  fuppofed,  that  medicine  was  not  altogether  a  mere  gift, 
«c  but  might  be  taught,  and  delivered  by  difcipline,  like  other 
<c  arts  and  fciences  :  at  leaft  I  thought,  if  medicine  was  a 
<c  good  gift  coming  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  that 
*c  it  might  have,  as  an  human  fcience,  its  theorems  and 
e(  authors,  into  whom,  as  into  Bazaleel  and  Aholiab,  the 
€c  fpirit  of  the  Lord  had  infufcd  the  knowledge  of  all  dif- 
€C  eafes  and  their  caufes,  and  alfo  the  knowledge  of  the 
e*  properties  of  things.  I  enquired,  I  fay,  whether  no 
"  writer  had  defcribed  the  qualities,  properties,  applica- 
44  tipnp,  and  proportions  of  vegetables^  frooi  the  hyilbp 
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fc  even  to  the  cedar  of  Libanus  ?  A  certain  profeflbr  of  me~- 
"  dicine  anfwered  me,  that  none  of  thefe  things  were  to  be 
4i  looked  for  either  in  Galen  or  Avicen.  I  was  very  ready 
"  to  believe  this,  from  the  many  fruitlefs  fearches  I  had 
"  made  in  books  for  truth  and  knowledge  before  ;  however, 
ct  following  my  natural  bent,  which  lay  to  the  ftudy  of  na- 
*'  ture,  I  read  the  inftitutions  of  Fuehius  and  Fernelius ; 
<c  in  whom  I  knew  I  had  furveyed  the  whole  fcience  of  me- 
*l  dicine,  as  it  were,  in  an  epitome.  Is  this,  faid  I,  fmil- 
*c  ing  to  myfelf,  the  knowledge  of  healing?  Is  the  whole 
*'  hiftory  of  natural  properties  thus  fhut  up  in  elementary 
"  qualities?  Therefore  I  read  the  works  of  Galen  twice  ; 
4<  of  Hippocrates  once,  whofe  Aphorifms  I  almoft  °;ot  by 
"  heart;  all  Avicen;  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  Arabians,  and 
*'  moderns,  to  the  tune  of  fix  hundred  authors.  I  read  them 
"  ferioufly  and  attentively  through;  and  took  cbwn,  as  I 
*c  went  along,  whatever  feemed  curious,  and  worthy  of 
"  attention;  when  at  length,  reading  over  my  common 
<l  place  book,  I  was  grieved  at  the  pains  I  had  beftowed, 
"  and  the  years  1  had  f^ent,  in  throwing  together  fuch  a  mafs 
<e  of  ftuff.  Therefore  1  ftraightway  left  off  all  books  what- 
"  ever,  all  formal  difcourfe?,  and  empty  promifes  of  the 
<c  fchools ;  firmly  believing  every  good  and  perfect  gift  to 
cc  come  down  from  the  P'ather  of  lights,  more  particularly 
c<  that  of  medicine. 

cc  I  have  attentively  furveyed  fome  foreign  nations ;  bat 
*c  I  found  the  fame  fluggifhnefs,  in  implicitly  following  the 

fteps  of  their  forefathers,  and  ignorance  among  them  all. 

I  then  became  perfuaded,  that  the  art  of  healing    was    a 

mere  impofture,  originally  fet  on  foot  by  the  Greeks,  for 
*c  filthy  lucre's  fake ;  till  afterwards  the  Holy  Scriptures  in- 
*4  formed  me  better.  I  confidered,  that  the  plague,  which 
cc  then  raged  at  Louvain,  was  a  moft  miferable  difeafe,  in 
*'  which  every  one  forfook  the  fick ;  and  faithlefs  helpers, 
"  diftruftfu)  of  their  own  art,  fled  more  fwiftly  than  the 
<{  unlearned  common  people,  and  homely  pretenders  to  cure 
**  it.  I  propofed  to  myfelf  to  dedicate  one  falutation  to  the 
6t  miferable  infected;  and  although  then  no  medicine  was 
ic  made  known  to  me  but  trivial  ones,  yet  God  preferved 
<c  my  innocency  from  fo  cruel  an  enemy.  I  was  not  indeed 
"  fent  for,  but  went  of  my  own  accord  ;  and  that  not  fo 
*'  much  to  help  them,  which  I  defpaired  of  doing,  as  for  the 
*'  fake  of  learning.  All,  that  faw  me,  feemed  to  be  refrefb- 
**  ed  with  hope  and  joy  ;  and  I  myfelf,  being  fraught  with 
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<e  hope,  was  perfuaded,   that  by  the  mere  free  gift  of  GocJ, 
'*  I  flnuld   fometime  obtain  a  maftery  in  the  fcierice.     After 
"  ten  years  travel  and  ftudies  from  my  degree  in  the  art  of  me- 
^  dicine  taken  at  Louvain,  being  then  married,  I  withdrew 
"  myfelf,   in  1609,  to  Vilvord;  that  being  the  lefs  troubled 
<e  by  applications,  I  might  proceed  diligently  in  viewing;  the 
*c  kingdoms   of  vegetables,  animals,  and  minerals,     l^em- 
"  ployed     myfelf  fome   years    in    chymical    operations.      I 
*'  iearched  into  the  works  of  Paracelfus  ;    and  at  firft  admired 
<(>  and  honoured  the  man,  but  atlaftwas  convinced,  that  no-* 
*'  thing  but  difficulty,   obfcurity,   and  error,  was  to  be  found 
f(  in  him.     Thus  tired  out  with  fearch  after  fearch,  and  con- 
*{  eluding  the  art  of  medicine  to  be  ail  deceit  and  uncertainty, 
I  faid  with  a  forrovyful  heart,  '  Good  God  !    how  long  wilt 
thou  be  angry  with  mortal  man  ?    who  hitherto  has  not  dif* 
clofed   one  truth,   in  healing,  to  thy  fchools.     How  long 
wilt   thou  deny   truth  to  a  people  confeffing  thee  ?  needful 
in  thefe  days,  more  than  in  times  paft.     Is  the   facrince 
of  Molock  pleafing  to   thee  ?    wilt  thou  have  the  lives  of 
"  the  poor,  widows,  and  fatherlefs   children,  confecrated  to 
cc  thyf  If,  under  the  moil  miferable  torture  of  incurable  dif- 
c<  eafes  ?     How  is  it  therefore,  that  thou    ceafeft  not  to  de- 
£c  ftroy  fo  many  families  through  the  uncertainty  and    igno- 
<;  ranee  of  phyficians  ?'  ']  hen  1  fell   on  my   face,  and    faid^ 
Oh,  Lord,  pardon  me,   if  favour   towards   my  neighbour 
hath  matched  me  away  beyond  my  bounds.     Pardon,  par- 
don,   O  Lord,  my  indifcreet  charity ;  for  thou  art  the  ra- 
dical good  of  goodnefs  itfelf.     Thou  haft  known  my  fighs  ; 
and  that  I  confefi  myfelf  to   be,  to  know,   to  be  worth, 
to  be  able  to  do,  to  have,   nothing;  and  that  I  am  poor, 
naked,  empty,  vain.     Give,  O   Lord,   give  knowlege  to 
thy  creature,  that    he    may  afFe<5tionately   know  thy  crea- 
ture ;   himfe!f  firft,  other  things  befides  himfelf,  all  thing?, 
and  more  than  aH  things,  to  be  ultimately  in  thee/ 
Ci  After  I  had   thus  earneftly  prayed,  I  fell  into  a  dream  5 
in  which,  in  the  fight  or  view  of  truth,  I  faw  the  whole 
univerfe,  as  it    were,  fome  Chaos  or  confufed  thing  with- 
out form,  which    was  almoft  a  mere  nothing.      And  f/om 
thence  I   drew   the  conceiving  of  one   word>  which  diij 
e<  fjgnify  to  me  this  following  :  c  Behold  thou,  and  what  things 
"  thou  feeit,  are  nothing.     Whatever  thou  doft  urge,   is  lefs 
"  than  nothing  itfelf  in  the  fight  of   the  Moft  High.       He 
*'  knov/eth    all    the    bounds  of  things  to    be  done  :  thou  at 
"  leaft  may  apply  thyfelf  to  thy  own  fafety/     In  thisconcep- 
t(  tion  there  was  an  inwa'rd  precept,  that  I  fhould  be  made  a 
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6t  phyfician  ;  and  that,  fume  time  or  other,  Raphael  hrm 
il  felf  fhould  be  given  unto  me.  Forthwith  therefore,  and  for 
C4  thirty  whole  years  after,  and  thrif  nights  following  in  order, 
"  I  laboured  always  to  my  coft,  and  often  in  danger  of  my 
*'  life,  that  I  might  obtain  the  knowledge  of  vegetables  and 
*'  minerals,  and  of  their  natures  and  properties  alfo.  Mean- 
"  while,  I  exercifed  myfelf  in  prayer,  in  reading,  in  a 
*'  narrow  fearch  of  things,  in  fifting  my  errors,  and  in  writ- 
"  ing  down  what  I  daily  experienced.  At  length  I  knew 
"  with  Solomon,  that  I  had  for  the  moft  part  hitherto  per- 
4t  plexed  my  fpirit  in  vain  ;  and  I  faid,  Vain  is  the  knowledge 
<c  of  all  things  under  the  fun,  vain  are  the  fearchings 
*{  of  the  curious.  Whom  the  Lord  Jefus  fhall  call  unto 
*'  vvifdom,  he,  and  no  other,  fhall  come  ;  yea,  he  that  hath 
*£  come  to  the  top,  fhall  ;is  yet  be  able  to  do  very  little,  un- 
"  lels  the  bountiful  favour  of  the  Lord  fhall  fhine  upon  him. 
"  Lo,  thus  have  I  waxed  ripe  of  age,  being  become  a  man  ; 
•c  and  now  alfo  an  old  man,  unprofitable,  and  unacceptable 
"  to  God,  to  whom  be  all  honour." 

From  the  account  here  given  by  himfelf,    it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, th*t  Van  Uelmont,  at  his  firft  appearance  in  the  world, 
would  pafs   for  no  better  than  an    emhufialr  and  a  madman, 
He  certainly  bad  in  him  a  ftrong  mixture  of  both  enthufiafm 
and  madnefs :  neverthelefs  he  was  very   acute   and   very  pro- 
found, and  di (covered  in  many  cafes  a  wonderful  penetration 
and  infight  into  nature.     By  his  fkill  in  phyfick,    he  perform- 
ed   fuch   unexpected   cures,  that  he  was  put  into  the  inquifi- 
tion,   as  a  man  that  did  things  beyond  the  reach  of  nature. 
He  cleared  himfelf  before  the   inquifitors;  but  to  be  more  at 
liberty,    retired    afterwards   into  Holland.     He  died  upon  the 
3Cth  of  December  in  the  year  1644,  when  he  was  fixty  feven 
years  old.     The  day  before  his  death,    he  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
friend    at   Paris,   in  which    were   thefe  words :  *'  Praife  and 
ec  &'ory  be  to  Grd   for  evermore,   who   is  pleafed  to  call  me 
*'  out  of  the  world  ;    and,    as  I  conjecture,   my  life  will  not 
"  lafl  above  four  and  twenty  hours,'    For  this  day  I  find  my- 
Praefa*  ad   *'  ^  firft  afiaulted  by  a  fever,  which,    fuch  is  the  weaknefs 
©per.  '        "  of  my  body,  muft,  I  know,  finifli  me  within  that  fpace." 
A  few  days   before  that,  he   faid  to    his    fon   Francis   Mer- 
curius    Van    Helmont,   "    Take    all    my  writings,  as   well 
"  thofe  that   are  crude   and   uncorrected,  as  thofe  that  are 
41  thoroughly  purged,    and  join  them  together.     I  now  com- 
*<  mitthem  to  thy  care;  finiih  and  digei't  them  according  to 
**  thy  own  judgm,en%    It  hath  fo  pleated  the  Lord  Almighty, 
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*'  who  attempts  all  things  powerfully,   and  directs  all  things  Ibid. 

"  fweetly." 

JohnCaramuel  Lobkowiz  has  given  a  good  account  of  this 
phyfician  and  philofopher  in  a  very  few  words.     c;  Helmont," 
lays  he,  "  for  I  knew  the  man,  was  pious,  learned,  famous  : 
*'  a  fworn  enemy  of   Galen    and  Ariftotle.     The  fick  never 
"  languifhed   long  under  his  hands:  being  always  killed  or 
"  cured  in  two   or  three  days.     He  was  lent  for  chiefly  to 
«'  thofe,   who  were  given  up  by  other  phyficiansj  and  to  the 
"  great   grief  and  indignation  of  fuch  phyficians,  often   re- 
"  ftored  the  patient  unexpectedly  to  health.     His  works  wereBlount 
"  publiihed  in   folio.     They   are  one  continued  fatyr  again  ft  Cenfura 
«  the  Peripateticks  and  Galenifb  ;   very  voluminous,  but  notAuthornm, 
"  very  profitable  for  inftrudion  in  phyfick." 

HELOIS  A,  the  concubine,  and  afterwards  wife  of  Pe- 
ter Abelard  ;   a  nun,   and  afterwards  priorefs  of  Argenteuil ; 
and  laftly,   abbefs  of  the  Paraclete,   was  born   at  the  latter 
end  of  the    nth,   or   the   beginning    of  the    I2th    century. 
The  hiftory  of  her  amour  with  Abelard  having  been  already  Vol.  i.P. 
related  in  our    account  of  him,    we  refer  the   reader  to  it  ;  18. 
and  (hall   content  ourfelves  here,  with  giving  fome  particu- 
lars of  Heloifa,  which  we  have  either  not  mentioned  at  all, 
or  but  very  (lightly,    under  that  article, 

This  lady  has  ufually  been  celebrated  for  her  great  beauty 
and  her  great  learning.     In  the  age  (he  lived,   a  young  girl 
with  a  very  fmall  (hare  of  erudition  might  eafily  pafs  for  a 
miracle.     However,  we  fay  not  this,  to  derogate  from  Helo- 
Ifa's  merit   in  this  particular,  fmce  it  is  certain,  that  (he  de- 
ferves  an    honourable  place  among  the  very  learned  women  : 
for  flic  was  (killed,    not  only  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  alfo  in    - 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew.     This  Abelard  exprefly   declares  in 
a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete.     As^^ 
to  thofe,  who  afcribe  to  her  a  ravifhing  beauty,  we  may  uponOper.  P. 
very  good  grounds  prefume  them  to  be  miilalcen.     Abelard  260. 
muft  have  been  as   good  a  judge  of  it  as  any  one  ;  he  muft 
have  had  more  reafon  to  exaggerate,   than  to  diminifli  in  his 
account  of  it  than    any  one  ;   yet   he  contents  himfelf  with 
fayins,  that  «  as  (he  was  not  the  laft  of  her  lex  in  beauty. . 
«  fo  in  letters  (he  was  the  firft  :  Cum  per  faciem  non  effet  m- 
«  fima,  per  abundantiam  literarum  erat  fuprema :"  a   very 
flat  elogium,  fuppofmg  her   to  have  been   an    accomphftied 
beauty,  and  by  no  means  confident  with  the   paffion  which 
Abelard  entertained  for  her.     But  Abelard's  poetry  may  ac- 
count for  this  fuppofed  beauty   in  Heloifa :  his  verfes  were 
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filled  with  nothing  but  love  for  her,  which  making  the  name 
of  this  miftrefs  to  fly  all  over  the  world,  would  naturally  oc- 
cafion   perfons  to  afcribe  charms   to    her,  which  nature  had 
not  given  her.     Her  paffion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  ex- 
travagant for  Abelard  ;  and  her  encomiums  upon  him  have  fct 
him  perhaps  as   much  too  high  in  theopinion  of  the  women, 
as  (he  herfelf  has  flood  in   the  opinion  of  the  men.     Take  a 
little  of  her  language  by  way  of  fpecimen :   "  What  wiie, 
«  what  maid,    did  not   languifh  for   you  when  abfent,  ami 
ic  was    not   all  in   a  flame   with  love,  when  you  was  near : 
«  What  queen  or  great  lady  did  not  envy  my  joys  and  my  bed  ? 
*c  Two    qualities   you  had,    feldom   to  be  found  among  the 
<c  learned,  by  which  you  could  not  fail  to  sain  all  women's 
«  hearts  :  poetry,  I  mean,  and  mufic.     With  thefe  you  un- 
«'  bended  your  mind  after  its  philofophic  labours,  and  wrote 
"  many  love  verfes,  which  by  their  fweetnefs  and  harmony 
*€  have  caufed  them  to  be  fung  in  every  corner  of  the  world, 
<c  fo  that  even  the   illiterate   found  your  praife.      And  as  the 
*'  greateft  part  of  your  fungs  celebrated  our  loves,  they  have 
Abe'ard      "  fpread  my  name  to  many  nations,  and   kindled   there  the 
oi.  p.  46.  <c  envy  of  the  women  againft  me.*'     In  the  mean  time  Abe- 
lard  was  very  handfome  and  very  accomplifhed  ;  though  pro- 
bably  neither  fo   handfome  nor  accomplifhed,  as,  according 
to  Keloifa,  to  make  every  woman  frantic,  who  fhould  .call 
her  eyes  upon  him. 

When  AbeLrd   confented   to   marry   Heloifa,  0>e   ufed  a 
thoufand  arguments  to  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  the  con- 
^eABE-   jugal  tie.     "  I   know  my   uncle's  temper,  faid   fhe  to  him; 
"  nothing  will    appeafe  his  rage  againft  you  :  and  then  what 
"  glory  will  it  be  to  me  to  be  your  wife,  fince  J  fhall  ruin 
i{  your  reputation  by  it  ?  What  curfes  have  I  not  re^fon  to 
*'  fear,  if  I  rob  the  world  of  fo  bright  a  luminary  as  you 
66  are  ?  What  injury  {hall   I  not  do  the  church  ?  What  for- 
"  row  fhall  I  not  give  the  philofophers  ?   What  a  fiiame  and 
"  injury  will  it  be  to  you,  whom  nature  has  formed  for  the 
"  public  good,  to  give  yourfelf  up  entirely   to   a   woman  ? 
5C  Confidtrr  thefe  v/ords  of  St.  Paul,  '  Art  thou  Joofed  from  a 
"  wife,  feek  not  a  wife.'     And  if  the  counfel  of  this  great 
*'  apoftle,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  holy  fathers,  cannot 
<c  difluade  you    from    that  heavy    burden,  confider    at   lead 
cc  what  the  philofophers  have  faid  of  it.     Hear  Theophfaft- 
««  us,  who  has  proved  by  fo  many  reafons,  that  a  wife  man 
*<  ought  not  to  marry.     Hear  what  Cicero,  when  he  had  di- 
**  vorced  his  wife  Terentia,  anfwered   to  Hirtius,  who  pro- 
«'  pofed  a  match  to  him  with  his  filler:    that '  he  could  not 
*'  divide  his  thoughts  between  philofophy  and  a  wife.'     Be- 
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**  fides,  what  conformity  is  there  between  maid  fervants  and 
*£  fcholars,  inkhorns  and    cradles,  books    and   diftafTs,  pens 
*'  and  fpindles  ?    How  will  you  be  able  to  bear,  in  the  midft 
of  philofophical  and    theological  meditations,  the   cries  of 
children,    the  fongs  of    nurfes,    and  the   difturbance  of 
houfe-keeping?"     And  afterwards,    in  the  correfpondence  ^b<  lard 
which  file  kept  up  with  him,  when   fhe  had  renounced   the    p'  p> 
world  many  years,  and  engaged  in  a  rr.onaftic  life,  fhe  re- 
prefented   to  him  the  difmtereftednefs  of  her  affection  ;  and 
how  (he  had  neither  fought  the  honour  of  marriage,  nor  the 
advantages  of  a  dowry,  nor  her  own  pleafure,  but  the  Tingle 
fatisfaclion  of  poflefling  her  dear  Abelard.     She   tells  him, 
that   although  the  name   of  wife   feems   more  holy   and  of 
greater  dignity,  yet  ihe  was  always  better  pleafed  with  that 
of  his   miftrefs,  his  concubine,  or  even   {trumpet ;  and  de- 
clares in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  that  me  had  rather  be  the 
whore   of  Peter  Abelard,  than  the   lawful  wife   of  the  em- 
peror of  the  world.     "  Deum  teftem  invoco,  fays   (he,  fi  me 
<;  Auguftus  univerfo  prefidens  mundo  matrirrionii  honore  dig- 
*c  naretur,  totumque  mihi  orbem  confirm aret  in  perpetuo  pras- 
et  fidendum,  charius  mihi  et  dignius  videretur  TUA  DICI  ME- 
"  RETRIX,  quam  illiusimperatrix."     I  know  not,  fays  Mr.  Abelard 
Bayle,  how  this  lady  meant ;  but  we  have  here  one  of  the  moft    p' p'  45' 
myfterious  refinements  in  love.  It  has  been,  continue,  he,  for  fe- 
veral  ages  believed,  that  marriage  deftroys  the  principal  poig- 
nancy of  this  fort  of  fait,  and  that  when  a  man  does  a  thing  by 
engagement,  duty,  and  neceffity,  as  a  talk  and  drudgery,  he 
no  longer  finds  the  natural  charms  of  it ;  fo  that  according 
to  thefe  nice  judges,  a  man  takes  a  wife  ad  honores,  and  not 
ad  delicias.     "  Marriage,  as  iVIontagne  obferves,  has  on  its 
*•  fide,  profit,  juftice,  honour,    and   conftancy  ;    a   flat   but 
*    more  univerfal  pleafure.     Love  is  founded  only  upon  plea- 
*'  fure,  which  is   more  touching,  fprightly,  and  exquiiite  ; 
ct  a  pleafure   inflamed   by  difficulty.     There   mult  be    in  it 
"  tfing  and  ardour :  'tis  no  more  love,  if  without  darts  and 
*'  fire.     The  bounty  of  the  ladies  is  too  profufe  in  marriage  : 
*'  it  blunts  the  edge  of  affeclion  and  dehre."     And  this  per-Efl"ai"8>  Liv- 
haps  made  a  Roman  emperor  fay  to  his  wife,  "  Patere  me  per111' c 
*fc  alias  exercere  cupiditates  meas,  nam  uxor  nomen  eft  dumca- 
*'  tis,  non  voluptatis :  that  is,  fuffer  me  to  fatisfy  my  defiresrus*pud 
46  with  other  women,  for  fpoufe  is  a  name  of  dignity,  not  ofSp 
*'  pleafure.''  »« 

Heloifa  died  upon  the  lythof  May  1163,  about  twenty 
years  after  her  beloved  Abelard,  and  was  buried  in  his  grave. 
A  molt  furprifmg  miracle  happened,  as  we  learn  from  a  ma- 
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nufcript  chronicle  of  Tours,  when  thf  fepulchre  was  opened, 
in  order  to  lay  Heloifa's  body  there,  viz.  *'  That  Abelard 
"  ftretched  out  his  ajms  to  receive  her,  and  clofely  embraced 
<c  her  :''  but  many  people  think,  that  this  may  poflibly  be 
a  ficlion.  The  letters  of  Heloifa,  together  with  their  an- 
fwers,  may  be  found  in  Abelard's  works,  where  more  may 
be  feen  of  this  notable  love  affair.  Love  certainly  begets 
much  folly  and  madnefs  among  the  fons  of  men  :  yet,  upon 
comparing  the  loves  of  Abelard  and  Heloifa  with  the  loves  of 
the  reft  of  mankind,  one  fhall  be  apt  to  apply  to  the  former, 
what  the  fervant  in  the  play  faid  of  his  matter's  younger  fon, 
when  he  compared  him  with  his  elder  :  "  Hie  vero  eft,  qui  ft 
"  occcperit  amare,  iudurii  jocumque  dices  fuiiTe  ilium  al'crum, 
Terent.  <c  prreut  hujus  rabies  quae  dabit  :"  that  is,  "  If  this  frantic  fpark 
Eunuch.  ««  (hall  once  take  it  into  his  head  to  be  a  lover,  ycu  will  fay 
<f  that  all  that  the  other  has  done  is  but  mere  fport  anujeft, 
"  compared  with  the  pranks  which  he  will  p1 


HELVICUS  (CHRISTOPHER.)  profdTcr  of  the  Greek 
and  eaftern  tongues,  and  of  divinity,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Gieflen,  was  born  the  26th  of  December  1581,  at  Sprend- 
Bayle's  lingcri,  a  little  town  within  half  a  league  of  Frankfort, 
where  his  father  was  miniftcr.  He  went  through  his  courfe 
of  ftudies  in  Marpurg,  where  he  took  his  mafter  of  arts  de- 
gree in  1599?  having  taken  his  bachelor's  in  1595.  He  was 
a  moft  early  genius  ;  conapofed  a  prodigious  number  of  Greek 
veries  at  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  was  capable  of  teaching 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  even  phi!ofophy,  before  he  was  twenty. 
The  Hebrew  he  poifeffed  fo  entirely,  that  he  fpoke  it  as  flu- 
ently, as  if  it  had  been  his  native  language.  He  read  tho- 
roughly a  great  number  of  Greek  authors  j  and  even  ftudied 
phyfic  for  ibine  time,  though  he  had  devoted  himfclf  to  the 
miniftry.  In  1605,  he  was  chofen  to  teach  Greek  and  He- 
brew in  the  college,  which  the  landgrave  had  lately  eftablim- 
ed  in  GieiTen  ;  and  which  the  year  after  was  converted  into 
an  univerfity  by  the  emperor,  who  endowed  it  with  privileges, 
Having  difcharged  for  five  years  the  feveral  duties  of  his  em- 
ployment with  great  reputation,  he  was  appointed  divinity 
profefibr  in  1610.  He  married  this  year  ;  yet  continued  as 
affiduous  as  ever  in  the  duties  of  his  profeflion.  A  church 
was  offered  tan  in  Moravia  in  1611,  and  a  profeiTorfhip  at 
Hamburg  with  a  confiderable  ftipend  :  however,  he  refufed 
both  thole  offers.  In  1613,  ^e  to°^  ms  doctor  of  divinity's 
degree,  at  the  command  of  the  landgrave  ;  who  fent  him 
t&  Frankfort,  in  order  to  view  the  library  of  the  fews,  who 

had 
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had  been  lately  drove  away  by  popular  tumults.  Helvictfc, 
being  very  fond  of  reading  the  rabbins,  bought  feveral  of 
their  books  on  that  occafion.  Ke  died  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  on  the  loth  of  September  1617.  He  was  irreproach- 
able as  to  his  manners;  and  great!?  refpe6ted  by  feveral  Ger- 
man princes,  who  fent  him  the  kindeft  and  moft  polite  letters. 
Anna  Dorothea,  duchefsof  Saxony,  did  him  the  honour  to 
write  pretty  often  to  him.  His  lofs  was  bewailed  after  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  All  the  German  poets  of  the  Augfburg 
confefficn  compofed  elegies,  to  deplore  his  immature  death. 
A  collection  was  made  of  his  poems,  which  were  printed 
with  his  funeral  fermon  and  fome  other  pieces,  under  the 
title  of  Cippus  Memorials,  by  the  care  and  direction  of 
Winkcleman,  ccllegue  to  Helvicus. 

He  was  reputed  to  have  had  the  moft  fkilful  and  methodical 
way  of  teaching  languages.  He  was  a  good  grammarian; 
had  publiftied  feveral  grammars,  a  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac :  but  they  were  only  abridgments.  His 
Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexions  were  only,  by  way  of  efTay, 
calculated  for  youth,  He  was  not  only  a  good  grammarian, 
but  alfo  an  able  chronolcger.  His  chronological  tables  have 
gone  through  feveral  editions,  and  been  greatly  efteemed, 
though  they  are  not,  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  they  fhould 
be,  quite  freefrom  errors.  He  publifhed  them  in  1609,  un-' 
der  the  title  of  Theatrum  Hiuoricum,  five  Chronologiae 
Syftema  Novum,  &c.  and  brought  them  down  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  year  1612  ;  but  they  were  afterv 
wards  revifed  and  continued  by  John  Balthafar  Schuppius, 
1on-in-law  to  the  author,  and  profelTor  of  eloquence  and  hi- 
flory  in  the  univerfity  of  Marpurg.  Helvicus  had  projected 
the  writing  a  great  number  of  books ;  and  it  is  plain  by  the 
books  he  publimed,  that  had  he  lived  threefcore  years,  his 
works  might  have  made  feveral  volumes  in  folio.  They  are 
not  interefiing  enough  to  make  a  particular  and  minute  ao 
count  of  themnecefTary  :  his  Chronology  being  the  only  one, 
whofe  ufe  has  not  been  fuperfeded. 

HEMELAR  (JOHN)  a  very  learned  man,  was  born  at 
the  Hague  ;  but  we  do  not  find  in  what  year.     He  was  a  fine 
poet  and  orator;  and  to  be  compared,  fays  Gronovius,  withjoann. 
the  Roman  Atticus  for  his    probity,  tranquillity  of  life,  and^red< 
abfolute  disregard  of  honours  and  public  employments.     Hcorat. 
went  to  Rome,  and  fpent  'fix  years  in  the  palace  of  cardinal  Punch,  ja- 
Cefi.     He  wrote  there  a  panegyric  on  pope  Clement  VIII. cobl  Col*» 
1  \vhi«hp'  ?* 
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which  was  fo  gracioufly  received,  that  he  was  offered  the  poft 

of  librarian   to  the  Vatican,  or   a   very  good   benefice.     He 

accepted  the  latter,  and  was  made  a  canon  in  the    cathedral 

at  Antwerp.     Lipfius  had  a  great  eileem  for  him,  as  appears 

from  letters  he  wrote  to  him.     He  was  Grotius's  friend,  and 

publifhed   verfes  to  congratulate  him  on   his  delivery   from 

confinement.     He  was   uncle  by  the   mother's  fide  to  James 

Golius,  the  learned  profefTor  at  Leyden,  who  has  gained  fo 

vaft  a  reputation  by  his  profound  knowledge  in  the   oriental 

languages  :  but  James,  who   was   a  zealous  Proteftant,  was 

greatly  difaffeaed   to    him,  for   having   carried    his    brother 

^eter  over  to  popery.     He  applied  himfelf  much  more  to  the 

itudy  of  polite  literature  and    to  the  fcience  of  medals,  than 

to  theology.     "  He  publifhed  extremely  ufeful  commentaries 

upon  the  medals  or  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  time  of 

Julius  Caefar  down  to  Juftinian,  taken  from  the  cabinets  of 

"  Charles  Arfchot  and  Nicholas  Rocoxius  :  wherein  he  con- 

cifely  and  accurately  explains  by  marks,  figures,  &c.  what- 

ever is   exquifite,  elegant,  and  fuitable  or  agreeable  to  the 

"  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  and  the  genius  of  the  monarchs,  whe- 

*'<  ther  the  medals  in  queftion  be  of  gold,  filvcr,  or  brafs,  whe- 

ther caft  or  (truck  in  thatimmortaJ   city.     It  is  a  kind  of 

ftorehoufe  of  medals  ;  and  neverthelefs  in  this  work,  from 

Gronovlus   "  which  a"7  other  Perfon  would  have  expeaed  prodigious  re- 

p.8.         '  "  putation,  our  author  has  been  fo  modeft  as  to  conceal  his 

"  name/'     This  work  of  Hemelar's,  which  is   in  Latin,  is 

not  eaiily  to   be    met  with,  yet    it  has    been  thrice  printed  : 

firft  at  Antwerp  in  1614,   at    the   end  of  a   work  of   James 

Biasus;    iecondiy,  in    1627410;  and  thirdly,  in  1654  folio. 

The  other  works  of  this  canon   are  fome  Latin   poems    and 

orations:     We  know  not  the  year  of  his  death. 

HE  MS  KIRK  (MARTIN)  an  eminent  painter,  was  a 
peafant's  fon,  and  born  at  a  village  of  his  name  in  Holland 
in  the  year  1498.  In  his  youth  he  was  extremely  dull,  and 
nothing  was  expeaed  from  him  ;  but  afterwards  he  became 
a  correct  painter,  eafy  and  fruitful  in  his  inventions.  He 
went  to  Rome,  and  intended  to  ftay,  there  a  long  time;  but 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  returned  to  his  own  country.  He 
fettled  at  Haerlem,  and  lived  there  the  remainder  of  his  days. 


:  •  --the  Mod  of  his  works  were  engraved.  Vafari  gives  a  particular 
account  of  them,  commends  them,  and  fays,  Michael  An- 
gelo  was  fo  pleafed  with  one  of  the  prints,  that  he  had  a  mind 
to  colour  it.  Neverthelefs  it  is  vifible  from  the  prints  of  HemT 

(kirk's 
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Ikirk's  works,  that  he  did  not  underftand  the  elaro  obfcuro-* 
and  that  his  manner  of  defigning  was  dry.  He  died  in  J574» 
at  feventy  fix  years  of  age  j  having  lived  much  longer,  than 
is  ufual  for  painters. 

HENAUT  (JoHN  d')  a  celebrated  French  poet,  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  was  the  fon  of  a  baker  at  Paris,  and  at 
firft  a  receiver  of  the  taxes  at  Fores.     Then  he  travelled  into 
Holland  and  England,  and  was  employed  by  the  fuperimen- 
dant  Fouquet,    who    was   his  patron.     After  his  return    to 
France,  he  foon  became  diftinguimed  as  one  of  the  fineft  ge- 
niufes  of  his  age  ;  and  gained  a  prodigious  reputation  by  his 
poetry.     His  fonnet  on  the  mifcarriage  of  Mademoifelle  de 
Guerchi  is  looked  upon  as  a  mafter-piece,  though  it  is  not 
written  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  though  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  barbarifm  in  it.     He  alfo  wrote  a  fatyrical  poem 
againft  the   minifter  Colbert,  which   is  reckoned  by  Boileau 
among  his  beft  pieces.     This  was  written,  by  way  of  reyeng- 
ino-  the  difgrace  and  ruin  of  his  patron  Fouquet,  which  He- 
na'ut  afcribed  to  Colbert  :  but  the  minifter  did  not  a&  upon 
this    occafion,  as   cardinal  Richlieu  would   have  done,  butSeeart< 
with  more  good  fenfe  and  generofity.     Being  told  of  this  fon- OR  AN. 
net,  which  made  a  great  noife,  he  afked,  "  Whether  there"", 
"  were  any  fatyrical  ftrokesin  it  againft  the  king;"  and  being 
informed  there  were  not,  "  Then,  faid  he,  I  mall  not  mind 
"  it,  nor   fhew  the    leaft  refentment  againft    the    author." 
Henaut  was  a  man,  who  loved  to  refine  on  pleafures,  and  to 
debauch  with  art  and  delicacy :  and   fo  far,  confidering  him 
jas  a  poet,  proper  allowances  might   be  made.     But  he  was 
ftrangely   wrongheaded  in  one  refpecl ;  for  he   profeffed  A- 
theifm,  and  gloried   in   it  with  uncommon  affe&ation.     He 
went  to   Holland,  on    purpofe  to  vifit  Spinoza,  who  never- 
thelefs  did  not  much  efteem  him.     Spinoza  confidered  him 
probably    as   one  of  thofe  fafhionable  gentry,  which  every 
country  abounds  with,  who  are  ever  ready  to  take  up  fingu- 
larities  in  re  igion,  not  from  rational  conviction,  but  from  a 
profligate  fpint  of  vain-glory  :  'and  on  this  account  might  be 
led  to  dcfpife  the  man,  whatever  he  might  determine  of  his 
opinions.     Spinoza  .did    not  miftake   him,  if  he  confidered 
him  in  this  light;  for  when  ficknefs  and  death  came  to  ftare 
him  in  the  face,  things  took   a  very  different  turn.     Henaut 
then  became  a  convert,  and  was  for  carrying  matters  to   the 
ether  extreme ;  for  his  confeiTor  was  forced  to   prevent  his 
receiving   the  Viaticum  or  Sacrament,  with  a  halter   about 
his  neck,  in  the  middle  of  his  bedchamber.     This  is  almoft 
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always  the  cafe:  men  believe  or  difbelieve,  have  religion  or 
none,  without  ever  confulting  reafon,  but juft  as  conftitution 
and  humour  direct ;  and  fo  it  is,  that  they  ufually  behave  ri- 
diculoufly  in  which  ever  Mate  we  view  them.  He  died  in  the 
year  1682. 

He  had  printed  at  Paris  1670,  in  I2mo.  a  fmall  collection 
of  his  works  under  the  title  of  Oeuvres  diverfes,  "  Mifcel- 
*c  lanies  :"  containing  fonnets,  and  letters  in  verfe  and  profe 
to  Sappho,  who  was  probably  the  celebrated  Madam  des  Hou- 
liercs,  te  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  be  preceptor.  Among 
thefe  is  the  following  imitation  from  this  pafTage  in  the  fecond 
act  of  Seneca's  Thy  cites : 

Illi  mors  gravis  incubat, 
Qui  notus  nimis  omnibus, 
Ignotus  moritur  fibi. 

Heureaux  eft  1'inconnu,  qui  s'eft  bien  fuconnoitre: 
II  ne  voit  pas  de  mal  a  mourir  plus  qu'  a  naitre  : 

II  s'en  va  comme  il  eft  venu, 
Mais  helas !    que  la  mort  fait  une  horreur  extreme 

A  qui  meurt  de  tous  trop  connu, 

Et  trop  peu  connu  de  foy-merne  ! 

That  is,  "  Happy  is  the  obfcure  man,  who  is  well  known 
fi<  to  himfelf:  he  lees  no  more  harm  in  dying,  than  in  being 
tf;  born  :  he  leaves  the  world,  as  he  came  into  it.  But 
cc  alas!  how  extremely  horrible  muft  death  be  to  that  man, 
"  who  dies  too  much  known  to  others,  and  too  little  to 
"  himfelf."  This  fliews  the  philofopher  as  well  as  the  poet, 
and  is  equally  diftant  from  atheifrn  and  fuperftition  :  O,  fi  fie 
omnia  dixhlet. — Henaut  had  tranilated  three  books  of  Lu- 
cretius :  but  his  confeffor  having  raifed  in  him  fcruples  and 
fears,  he  burnt  this  work,  fo  that  there  remains  nothing  of  it, 
but  the  firft  hundred  lines,  which  had  been  copied  by  hi? 
friends.  Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that  "  he  would  have  gained 
.  '*'  great  reputation,  had  thefe  books  that  were  loft  been  pre- 
*  ferved,  and  been  equal  to  what  we  have  of  thib  work.!> 

HERACLITUS,  a  famous  philofopher  of  antiquity, 
and    founder  of  a  fecr,  was  born  at  Ephefirs,  and  fiourifhed 
about  the  fixty-ninth  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hyf- 
es    tafpes.     He  gave  early  figns  of  profound  wifdom,  and  was 
:ius*     of  an  exceeding  high  fpirit.     Being  deiired  to  take  upon  him 
the  fupreme  power,  he  flighted   it3  becaufe  the  city   in  his 
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Opinion  was  prepofieffed  with  an  ill  way  of  governing.     He 
retired  to  the   temple   of  Diana,  and    played   at  dice  there 
with  the  boys ;  faying  to  the  Ephefians  that  ftood  about  him, 
"  Worft  of  men,  what  do  ye  wonder  at?  is  it  not  better  to 
"  do  thus,  than  to  govern  you?"  Darius  wrote  to  this  phi- 
lofopher  to  come  and  live  with  him  :  but  he  refufed  the  mo- 
narch's offer,  and   returned  the  following  rude  and  infolent 
anfwer  to  his  letter.     "  All  men  living  refrain  from  truth  and 
**  juftice,  and  purfue  unfatiablenefs  and  vain-glory,  by  rea_- 
<c  fon  of  their  folly  :  but  I,  having  forgot  all  evil,  and  ihun* 
«'  ning  the  fociety   of  inbred  pride  and   envy,    will   never 
"  come  to    the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  being  contented  with  a 
"  little  according  to  my  own  mind."     He  is  faid  to  have  con- 
tinually bewailed  the  wicked  lives   of  men,  and,    as  often  as 
he  came  amosg  them,  to  have  fallen  a   weeping ;  in  which 
by  the  way  he  was   not  near   fo   wife  as   Democritus,  who 
made  the  follies  of  men  the  conftant  object  of  his  laughter,   , 
At    laft,  growing  into  a  great  hatred    of  mankind,  he  re- 
tired into  the  mountains,  and  lived  there,  feeding  upon  grafs 
and    herbs.     But  this  diet  bringing   him  into  a  dropfy,  he 
was   conftrained   to  return  to  the  city :  where  he   aiked   the 
phyficians,  "    Whether   they    could  of   a  fhower   make   a 
*e  drought  ?"  They  not  underftanding  his  enigmatical  man- 
ner, which  he  constantly  ufed,  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  an  ox- 
tail, hoping  that  the  hydropical  humours  would  be  extracted 
by  the  v/armth  of  the  dung :  which  doing  him  no  good,  he 
died  at  fixty  years  of  age.     His  writings  gained   fo  great  a 
reputation,  trnt  his  followers  were  called  Heraclitians.     La- 
ertius  fpeaks  of  a  treatife  upon  nature,  divided   into   three 
books ;  one  concerning   the  univerfe,  the  fecond  politic,  the 
third  theologic.     This  work  he  depofited   in  the  temple  of 
Diana;  and,  as  fome  affirm,  he  affected  to  write  obfcurely, 
that  he  might  only  be  read  by   the  more  learned.     It  is  re- 
lated, that  Euripides  brought  this  book  of  Heraclitus  to  So- 
crates  to   be    read  ;  and  afterwards  afking  his  opinion  of  it, 
"  The  things,  faid  Socrates,  which  I    underftand  in  it,  are 
"  excellent,  and  fo  I  fuppofe  are  thofe    which  I  underftand 
not ;  but  they  require  a  Delian  diver." 
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HER  ALDUS  (DESIDERIUS)  in  French  Herault,  a 
councellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  has  given  good  proofs 
of  his  uncommon  learning  by  very  different  works.  His 
Adverfar-ia  appeared  in  1599:  which  little  book,  if  the 
Scaligerar.a  may  be  credited,  he  repented  the  having  publifh- 
ed.  His  notes  on  Tertullian's  Apology,  on  Minutius  Foslix, 
and  on  Arnobius,  have  been  efteemed.  He  alfo  wrote  notes 
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on  Martial's  epigrams.  He  difguifed  himfelf  under  tTie 
name  of  David  LeidhreiTerus,  to  write  a  political  diflertation- 
on  the  independence  of  kings,  fome  time  after  the  death  of 
Henrv  IV.  He  had  a  controverfy  with  Salmafrus  dejure  At- 
tico  ac  Romano :  but  did  not  live  to  fmifh  what  he  had 
written  on  that  fubje6t.  What  he  had  done  however  was 
printed  in  1650.  He  died  in  June  1649.  Guy  Patin  fays, 
that  tc  lie  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  learned  man,  both  in 
"  the  civil  law  and  in  polite  literature,  and  wrote  with  great 
4<  facility  on  any  fubject  he  pitched  on."  Mr.  Daille,  fpeaking 
'of  fuch  proteftant  writers,  as  condemned  the  executing  of 
Charles  I.  king  of  England,  quotes  the  Pacifique  Royal  en 
deuil,  by  Mr.  Herault.  This  author,  fon  to  our  Defiderius 
Heraldus,  was  a  minifter  in  Normandy,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  ferviceof  the  Walloon  church  of  London  under  Charles 
I.  and  he  was  fo  zealous  a  royal ift,  that  he  was  forced  to  fly 
to  France,  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the  commonwealth's  men. 
He  returned  to  England  after  the  reftoration,  and  refumed  his 
ancient  employment  in  the  Walloon  church  at  London:  fome 
time  after  which  he  obtained  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  and  enjoyed  it  till  his  death. 

HERBELOT  (BARTHOLOMEW  d')  an  eminent orien- 
talirt  of  France,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Paris,  on  the 
nth  of  December  1625.  When  he  had  gone  through  claili- 
cal  literature  and  philoibphy,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  oriental  languages ;  and  efpecially  to  the  Hebrew,  for 
the  fake  of  underftanding  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  After  a  continual  application  for  feveral  years,  he 
took  a  journey  to  Rome,  upon  a  perfuafion  that  converfmg 
with  Armenians,  and  other  eaftern  people  who  frequented 
that  city,  would  make  him  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
languages.  Here  he  was  particularly  efteemed  by  the 
cardinals  Barberini  and  Grimaldi,  and  contrailed  a  firm 
friendfhip  with  Lucas  Holftenius  and  Leo  Allatius.  Upon 
his  return  from  this  journey,  in  which  he  did  notfpend  above 
a  year  and  half,  Monfieur  Fouquet  invited  him  to  his  houfe, 
and  fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  1500  livres.  The  difgrace 
of  this  minifrer,  which  happened  foon  after,  did  not  hinder 
Herbelot  from  being  preferred  to  the  place  of  interpreter  for 
the  eaftern  languages ;  becaufe,  in  reality,  there  was  no 
body  elfe  fo  fit  for  it :  for  Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  "  he  was  the 
Louis  xiv."  fifft  among  the  French,  who  understood  them.'*  Some 
Tom.  ii.  years  after,  he  took  a  fecond  journey  into  Italy,  where  he 
acquired  fo  great  a  reputation,  that  perfons  of  the  higheft 
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cliftmcliofi  for  their  rank  and  learning  follicited  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  Grand  duke  of  Tufcany  Ferdinand  If.  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  fee  firft  at  Leghorn,  gave  him  extrapr* 
fiinary  marks  €>f  his  efteem  ;  had  frequent  converfations  witri 
him  ;  and  made  him  promife  to  vilit  him  at  Florence.  Her- 
belot  arrived  there  on  the  2d  of  July  1666,  and  was  received 
by  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  conducted  him  to  an  houfe  pre- 
pared for  him,  \Uiere  he  was  entertained  with  great  magni- 
ficence, and  had  a  chariot  kept  for  him,  at  the  expence  of 
the  grand  duke.  Very  uncommon  honours  indeed  !  But  this 
was  not  all.  For  a  library  being  at  that  time  expofed  to  (ale 
at  Florence,  the  duke  defired  Morifieur  Herbelot  to  fee  it,  to 
examine  the  manufcripts  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  to 
feledt  and  value  the  beft  :  and  when  this  was  done,  the  gene- 
rous prince  made  him  a  prefent  of  them  ;  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  moft  acceptable  prefent  he  couldjiave  made 
him. 

The  diftinftion,  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  duke 
of  Tufcany,  taught  France  to  know  his  merit,  which  had 
hitherto  been  but  little  regarded  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  re- 
called and  encouraged  by  Colbert,  who  encouraged  every 
thing,  that  might  do  honour  to  his  country.  The  grand 
duke-was  very  unwilling  to  let  him  go,  and  even  refufed  to 
confent,  till  he  had  feen  the  exprefs  order  of  the  minifter  for 
his  return.  When  he  came  to  France,  the  king  often  did 
him  the  honour  to  converfe  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  pen- 
fion  of  1500  livres.  During  his  ftay  in  Italy,  he  began  his 
Bibliotheque  Orientale,  or  w'  Univerfal  dictionary,  contain- 
*'  ing  xvhatever  related  to  the  knowledge  of  the  eaftern 
<c  woild  ;"  and  he  finifhed  it  in  France.  This  work,  equal- 
ly curious  and  profound,  comprizes  the  fubftance  of  a  great 
number  of  Arabic,  Perfian,  and  Turkifh  books,  which  he 
had  read  ;  and  informs  us  of  an  infinite  number  of  particu- 
lars unknown  before  in  Europe.  He  wrote  it  at  firft  in  Ara- 
bic ;  and  Colbert  had  adefign  to  print  it  at  the  Louvre,  with 
a  fet  of  types  caft  on  purpofe.  But  after  the  death  of  that 
minifter,  this  refolution  was  waved  ;  and  Herbelot  tranflated 
his  work  into  French,  in  order  to  render  it  more  univerfally 
ufeful.  .  He  committed  it  to  the  prefs,  but  had  not  the  fatil- 
facSHon  to  fee  the  impreffion  finifhed  :  for  he  died  on  the  8th- 
of  December  1695,.  and  it  was  not  publifhed  till  1697.  It 
is  a  large  folio.  What  could  not  be  inferted  in  this  work, 
was  digefte'd  bv  him  under  the  title  of  Antoloaie  :  but  this  was 
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bian,  and  Latin  dictionary,  to  which,  as  well  as   to  other 
works,  he  had  given  the  laft  hand. 

He  was  no  lefs  converfant  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  learn- 
ing, than  in  the  oriental  languages  and  hiftory.  Be  was  in- 
deed an  univerfal  fcholar  ;  and,  what  was  very  valuable  in 
him,  his  modefty  was  equal  to  his  erudition,  and  his  un- 
common abilities  were  accompanied  with  the  utmofl  probity, 
piety,  charity,  and  other  chnftian  virtues,  which  he  prac- 
tifed  uniformly  through  the  courfe  of  a  long  life. 

HERBERT  (EDWARD),  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in 
Shropfhire,  an  eminent  Englifh  writer,  was  defcendcd  of  a 
very  ancient  family,  and  fon  of  Richard  Herbert,  efq.  He 
was  born  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1581, 
at  Montgomery  caftle  in  Wales  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
was  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Univerfity-College  in 
Oxford,  where  he  laid,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  the  foundation  of 
that  admirable  learning,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  a  com- 
pleat  mafter.  From  thence  he  travelled  abroad,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  military  exercifes  in  foreign  countries,  by  which 
he  became  a  moft  accomplimed  gentleman.  After  his  return 
he  was  made  knight  of  the  bath,  when  prince  Henry  was 
inftalled  knight  of  the  garter,  which  was  on  the  2d  of  July 
1603;  or  on  the  23d  of  that  month,  when  fixty-one  knights 
of  the  bath  yere  created,  being  the  day  before  king  James's 
coronation.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  councilors  to 
that  king  for  military  affairs.  Next  he  was  fent  ambaflador 
to  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France,  to  mediate  for  the  relief 
of  the  Proteftants  of  that  realm,  then  befieged  in  feveral 
parts;  but  was  recalled  in  July  1621,  on  account  of  a  dif- 
pute  between  him  and  the  conftable  de  Luinei.  Camden 
informs  us,  that  he  had  treated  the  conftable  irreverently, 
"  irreverenter  traiiafiet :"  but  Mr.  Ifaac  Walton  gives  a  diffe- 
rent account  of  it,  and  tells  us,  that  while  he  continued  at  the 
court  of  France,  he  cc  could  not  fubjecl  himfelf  to  a  com- 

pftance  with  the  humours  of  the  duke  de  Luines,  who  was 

then  the  great  and  powerful  favourite  at  court :  fo  that  upon 
*'  a  complaint  to  our  king,  he  was  called  back  into  England 
*<  in  fome  difpleafure;  but  at  his  return  gave  fuch  an  honour- 
et  able  account  of  his  employment,  and  fo  juftiried  his 
<e  comportment  to  the  duke  and  all  the  court,  that  he  was 
"  fuddenly  fent  back  upon  the  fame  embafly." 

Another  writer  relates  this  more  particularly.  Sir  Edward, 
while  he  was  in  France,,  had  private  mftruclions  from  Eng- 
land 
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land  to  mediate  a  peace  for  the  Proteftants  in  France  ;  and  in 
cafe  of  arefufal,  to  ufe  certain  menaces.     Accordingly  being 
referred  to   de  Luines  the  conftable  and   favourite^  he  deli- 
vers to  him   the    meffage,   referving  his  threatnings,  till    he 
faw  how  the  matter  was  relimed.     De  Luines  had  concealed 
behind  the  curtain   a  gentleman  of  the  reformed  religion  ; 
who,  being    an   ear-witnefs  of  what   paffed,  might  relate  to 
his  friends,   what  little   expeditions  they  ought  to  entertain 
of  the  king  of  England's  intercefiion.     De  Luines  was  very 
haughty,  and   would  needs  know  what  our  king  had  to  do  in 
this  affair.     Sir  Edward  replied,  t6  It  is  not  to  you,  to  whom 
44  the  king;  my  mafter  oweth  on  account  of  his  adiions  ;  and 
"  for  me  it   is  enough  that  I  obey   him.     In  the  mean  time 
"  I  muft  maintain,  that  my  mafter  hath  more  reafon  to  do 
"  what  he  doth,  than  you  to  afk  why  he  doth  it.     Never-' 
"  thelefs  if  you   defire   me  in   a  gentle  fafhion,  I  ihall  ac- 
44  quaint  you  farther."     Upon  this  de  Luines  bowing  a  little, 
faid,  41>  Very  well."    The  ambaffador  then  gave  him  fome  rea- 
fon s ;  to  which  de   Luines  faid,  We  will  have  none  of  your 
advices.     The  ambaffador  replied,  that  he  took   that  for  an 
anfwer,  and  was  forry  only,  that  the  affection  and  good  will 
©f  the  king  his  mafter  was  not  fufficiently  underftood  ;  and 
that  fince  it   was  rejected   in  that  manner,  he  could  do  no 
lefs   than  fay,  that  4<  the  king  his   mafter  knew  well  enough 
"  what  to  do."     De  Luines  anfwered,  Ci  We  are  not  afraid 
"  of  you."  The  ambaffador  fmiling  a  little,  replied,  "If  you' 
"  had   faid   you   had    not   loved  us,  I  {hould  have  believed 
u  you,  and   given  you  another  anfwer.     In  the  mean  time 
ec  all  that  I  will  tell  you  more,  is,  that  we  know  very  well 
*'  what  we  have  to  do."     De  Luines  upon  this  rifing  from 
his  chair   with    a    fafhion   and  countenance  a   little  difcom- 
pofed,  faid,  4C  By  God,  if  you  were  not  Monfieur  the  ambaf-. 
44  fador,  I  know  very  well  how  I  would  ufe  you."     Sir  Ed- 
ward Herbert  rifing  alfo   from   his  chair,  faid,  that  ec  as  he 
*•  was  the  king  of  Great   Britain's   ambaffador,  fo  he  was 
<4   alfo  a  gentleman;  and   that  his  fword,  whereon    he  laid 
6<  his  hand,  {hould  give  him  fatisfaction,  if  he  had  taken  any 
44  offence."     After  which   de  Luines  making  no  reply,  the 
ambaffador  went  on  towards  the  door;  and  de  Luines  feem- 
ing  to  accompany  him,  Sir  Edward  told  him,  that"  there 
44  was  nooccafion  to  ufe  fuch  ceremony  after  fuch  language/* 
and  fo  departed,  expecting   to  hear  farther  from  him.     But 
no   meffage  being  brought  from  de  Luines,  he  had,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  his  infractions,  a  more  civil  audience  from  the  king 
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at  Coignac ;  where  the  marfhal  of  St.  Geran  told  him,  that 
"  he  had  offended  the  conftable,  and  was  not  in  a  place  of  fe- 
"  curity  there  :"  to  which  he  anfwered,  that  "he  thought  him- 
"  felf  to  be  in  a  place  of  fecurity,  wherefoever  he  had  his 
"  fword  by  him."  De  Luines  refenting  the  affront,  procured 
Cadinet  his  brother,  duke  of  Chaun,  with  a  train  of  offi- 
cers, of  whom  there  was  not  one,  as  he  told  king  James, 
but  had  killed  his  man,  to  go  as  an  ambaffador  extraordinary  : 
who  mifreprefented  the  affair  fo  much  to  the  difadvantage  of 
Sir  Edward,  that  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  who  was  fent  to  ac- 
commodate the  mifunderftanding,  which  might  arife  between 
the  two  crowns,  got  him  recalled  ;  until  the  gentleman,  who 
had  ftood  behind  the  curtain,  out  of  a  regard  to  truth  and 
honour,  related  all  the  circumttances  fo,  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  though  de  Luines  gave  the  firft  affront,  yet  Sir 
Edward  had  kept  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  his  inftruc- 
tions  and  honours.  He  afterwards  fell  on  his  knees  to  king 
James  before  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  requeuing,  that  a 
trumpeter,  if  not  an  herald,  might  be  fent  to  de  Luines,  to 
tell  him,  that  he  had  made  a  falfe  relation  of  the  whole  af- 
fair ;  and  that  Sir  Edward  Herbert  would  demand  fatisfadlion 
of  him  fword  in  hand.  The  king  anfwered,  that  he  would 
Lloyd,  &c.  take  it  into  confideration  ;  but  de  Luines  died  foon  after,  and 
p.  icig.  Sir  Edward  was  fent  again  ambailador  to  France. 

In  the  year  1625,  Sir  Edward  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  by  the  title  of  lord 
Herbert  of  Caftle-Ifland;  and  in  1631,  to  that  of  lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury  in  Shropfhire.  After  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  to  the  parliament ;  and  on  the 
25th  of  February  1644,  "  had  an  allowance  granted  him 

E"g-u  for   his   livelihood,    having   been   fpoiled   by"  the    king's 
luh  affairs.    t,    r  ?>         TTr,  .     ,      ,     r     °  ,\,  /  & 

j,.  I04.  ES>     as  Whitelock  fays;  or  as  Wood  relates  it,  "  re- 

"  ceived  fatisfacUon  from  the  members  of   that   houfe,  for 

their  caufmg  Montgomery-caftle  to  be  demolifhed."     He 

died  at  his  houfe  in  Queen-ftreet  in  London,  Auguft  the  20th 

1648  ;  and  was  buried    in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles's    in   the 

fields,  with  this  infcription  upon  a  flat  marble  done  over  his 

grave:        Heic   inhumatur   corpus  Edvardi   Herbert  equitis 

Balnei,  baronis  de  Cherbury  et  Caftle-Ifland,  audorib  libri, 

cui  titulus  eft,  De  Veritate.   Redder  ut  herbae,  vicefimo  die 

Augufti  anno  Domini  1648." 

This  noble  lord  was  the  author  of  fome  very  fingular  and 
memorable  works  :  the  firft  of  which  was  his  book  De  Veri- 
tate, which  we  have  feen  juft  mentioned  in  his  epitaph.  It 

was 
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was  printed  at  Paris  in  1624,  a°d  reprinted  there  in  1633; 
after    which  it    was  printed  in   London  in    1645   under  this 
title;     <>t  De  Veritaie,  prout  diftinguitur  a  revelatione,  a  ve- 
rifimili,  a  poffibili,  a  falfo.  ,  Cui    cperi-  additi    funt  duo  alii 
traclatus :  primus    de   caufis    errorum ;    alter    de   Religione 
Laid."     The  defign  of  it   is  to  afiert  the   fufficiency,  uni- 
verfality,  and   abfolute  perfection  of  natural   religion,  with 
a  view    to  difcard    a!l   extraordinary  revelation  as  ufelefs  and 
needlefs ;  and  on  this  account  it  is,  .that  his  lordfhip,  though 
he  did  not  write  directly  againft  revelation,  has   uiually  been 
ranked  among  the  deifts.       A   learned   and    candid    author 
however  has    lately  publiihed  a  moft  extraordinary  anecdote 
relating  to  him,  which,  if  true,  (hews  him  to  have  been  a 
moft  confcientious  deift  :  and  true  this  writer  feems  to  fup- 
pofe  it,  fmce  he  does  not  appear  to   doubt  it,  but  tells  us, 
that  it  is  taken  "  from    a    manufcript-life   of  lord  Herbert 
C1  drawn  up  from  memorials  penned  by  himfelf,  and  which  y{™  Qsf 
"  is   now   in   the   pofTeffion  of  a  gentleman  of  difiin£t.ion.'>Deifiical 
His  book  De  Veritate  was,  it  feems,    his   favourite  work  5  w/itei;3> 
yet  as  it  was  written  in  a  manner  fo  very  different  from  whatA6°"1>p 
had    been  written    heretofore   on    that   fubjecr,  his  lordfhip 
had  great  doubts  within  himfelf,  whether  he  fhould  publiih 
or  rather  fupprefs  it.     This  the  manufcript-life,  we  are  told, 
fets  forth  in   his  lord/hip's  own  words  ;  after  which  it  repre-* 
fents  him  relating  the  following  *  furprillng   incident,'  as  he 
calls  it,     "  Being   thus  doubtful  in  my   chamber,  fays  lord 
tc  Herbert,  one  fair  day  in  the  fummer,  my  cafement  being 
"  open   towards    the   fouth,   the   fun   fnining  clear,  and  no 
"  wind  ftirrtng,  I  took  my  book,  De  Veritate,  in  my  hands, 
«'  and  kneeling  on    my  knees,    devoutly  faid  thefe    words,, 
"  O   thou  eternal  God,   author    of  this  light,  which    now 
"  fhines   upon    me,   and  giver  of  all    inward  illuminations, 
"   I  do  befeech  thee,   of  thine  infinite  goodnefs,  to  pardon 
"  a  greater  requefl,  than    a  iinner  ought   to  make.     I  am 
44  not  fatisfied  enough,   whether  I  (hali  publifh  this  book  : 
<c  if  it  be  for  thy  glory,  1  befeech  thee  give  me  fome   fign 
*e  from  heaven  ;  if  not,  I  fhall  fuppreis  it,>3     I  had  nofooner 
cr<  fpok§n   thefe  words,  but  a  louJ,  though  yet  gentle   noife, 

64  came  forth  from  the  Heavens,  for  it  was   like  nothing  on 
cc  earth,  which  did  fo  chear   and  comfort   me,  that  I   took 
"  my  petition  as  granted,  and  that  i  had  the  fign  i  deniand- 
46  ed  j  whereupon  alfo  I  refolved  to  print  my  book.     This, 
*'  how  ftrange  foever  it  may  feem,   I  protefl  before  the.  eter- 

65  naJ  God,  is  true;  neither   am  I   any  way  faperftmoufly 
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c*  Deceived  herein,  fince  I  did  not  only  clearly  hear  the 
t(  noife,  but  in  the  fereneft  fky  that  ever  I  faw,  being  with- 
"  out  ail  cloud,  did,  to  my  thinking,  fee  the  place,  from 
Ci  whence  it  came."  The  celebrated  Gaflendi  wrote  a  con- 
futation  of  this  book  De  Veritate,  at  the  defire  of  Peiref- 
cius  and  Elias  Diodati,  and  ftnifhed  it  at  Aix,  without  pub- 
lifhing  it  :  and  when  lord  Herbert  payed  him  a  vifit  in  Sep- 
tember 1647,  Gaflendi  was  furprifed  to  find,  that  this  piece 
had  not  been  delivered  to  him,  for  he  had  fent  him  a  copy  : 
upon  which  he  ordered  another  copy  to  be  taken  of  it,  which 
that  nobleman  carried  with  him  to  England.  It  was  after- 
wards publifhed  in  Gafiendi's  works,  under  the  title  of  "  Ad 
librum  D.  Edvardi  Herbert!  Angli  de  Veritate  epiftola  j"  but 
is  imperfect,  fome  fheets  of  the  original  being  loft. 

His  hiftory  of  "  the  life  and  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII." 
was  publifhed    in    1649,  a    vear    a^ter  R*s    death,  and  is   a 
work,  which  has  always   been   much   admired.     Nicholfon, 
in    ms    Englifh  Hiftorical  Library,  fays,    that    lord    Herbert 
"  acquitted  himfelf  in  this   hiftory  with  the  like  reputation, 
as  the  lord   chancellor  Bacon   gained  by  that  of  Henry  the 
Vllth.     For  in  the  public  and  martial   part  this   honour- 
able  author  has  been  admirably  particular  and  exact  from 
the  bcft  records  that   were  extant  ;  though  as  to  theeccle- 
"  fiaflical,    he  feems  to   have  looked  upon  it   as  a  thing  out 
««  of  his  province,  and  an  undertaking  more  proper  for  men 
«l  of  another  profeilion."     In    1663  appeared  h'u  book  "  de 
Religione  Gentilium,  errorumque  apud  eos  caufis."  The  firft 
part  was  printed  at  London  in  1645  ;  and  that  year   he  fent 
.  the  manufcript  of  it  to  Gerard  John  Voffius,  as  appears  from 
a  letter  of  his  lordfhip's,  and  VofTius's  anfvver.     An  Englifh 
tranflation  of  this   work  was    publifhed  in  1705,   under  this 
title  :  "  The  ancient  religion   of  the    Gentiles,  and    caufes 
of  their  errors  confidered.     The  mitiakes  and  failures  of  the 
Heathen  Priefts  and  wife  men,   in  their  notions  of  the  Deity 
and  matters  of  Divine   Worfhip,  are  examined   with  regard 
to  their  being  deftitute  of  Divine  Revelation."     Lord  Herbert 
wrote  alfo  in  1630,   "  Expeditio  Buckingham!  ducis  in  Ream 
cc  infulam,"  which  was  published    in  1656;  and  Occafional 
Verfes  publifhed  in  1665  by  his  fon  Henry  Herbert,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  lord  Herbert,  his  grandfon.     He  was,  upon 
^e   Nvno^e?  as   Wood   tells  us,  "  a  perfon   well  Studied  in 
'*  the  arts  and  languages,  a  good  philofopher  and  hiftorian, 
cc  and^underftood  men  as  well  as  books,"  let  Chriftian  Korth- 
olt  fa)"»"v/hai  he  will  >  who,  on  account  of  his  book  De  Ve- 
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ritate,  has  ranked  him  with  Hobbes  and  Spinofa,  in  his  diiier- 
tation,  intitled,  "  De  tribus  impoftoribus  magnis,  Edvardo 
Herbert,  Thoma  Hobbes,  et  Benedicto  bpinofa  Liber,"  printed 
at  Kilon  in  1680. 

HERBERT,  (GEORGE)  an  eminent  Englifh  poet  and  di-  Walton's 

J  \  i  **»>  1  T     "  £  /•  -j-  y 

vine,  was  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  born  at  Montgo 
cattle  in  Wales,  on  the  3d  of  April  1593.  He  was  edu- the  lives  of 
cated  at  v\  eftmmfter  fchool,  where  he  diftingui/hed  himfelfDonne,  &c. 
above  his  fellows  by  his  uncommon  parts  and  application  't^^'ib-"-* 
and  being  king's  fcholar,  was  elected  to  Trinity  college  in 
Cambridge,  about  the  year  1608.  He  took  both  the  degrees 
in  arts,  and  became  fellow  of  his  college:  and  in  2619,  ne 
was  chofen  orat')«*  of  the  univerfity,  which  office  he  held 
eight  years  During  that  time  he  had  learned  the  Italian, 
Spanifh,  and  French  tongues  very  perredtly  :  hoping,,  fays 
his  biographer,  that  he  might  in  time,  as  his  predeceflbrs 
Sir  Robert  Naunton  and  Sir  Francis  Netherfoll  had  done, 
obtain  the  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate;  for  he  was  at  that  time 
highly  efteemed  by  the  king  and  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
nobility.  This  and  the  love  of  acourt-converfation,  «  mixed 
<c  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  be  fomewhat  mure  t-?an  he 
cc  then  was,"  drew  him  often  from  Cambridge  to  attend  his 
majeily.  wherever  the  court  was :  who  gave  him  a  fine  cure, 
which  queen  Elizabeth  had  formerly  conferred  on  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  worth  -bout  I2ol.  per  ann.  His  biographer,  we  fee, 
makes  no  fcrupie  to  call  this  fort  of  ambition  laudable,  though 
it  is  commonly  the  fource  of  all  the  mifchiefs  which  infeft 
fociety,  and  the  very  oppofite  to  that  happy  frame  and  turn 
of  temper,  which  makes  a  man  content  with  whatfoever  (late 
he  (hall  happen  to  be  placed  in.  This  laudable  ambition 
however  was  unfortunately  difappointed  :  for  upon  the  deaths 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  marquifsof  Hamilton,  his 
hopes  of  preferment  were  at  an  end,  and  he  entered  into 
holy  orders.  In  July  1626,  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Lincoln;  and  about  the  year  1630,  he  mar- 
ried a  lady,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  earl  of  Danby, 
On  the  26th  of  April  the  fame  year,  he  was  induded  into 
the  rectory  of  Bemerton  near  Sarum ;  where  he  difcharged 
the  duties  of  his  fundtion  in  a  moft  exemplary  manner.  We 
have  no  certain  account  of  the  ex  aft  time  of  his  death;  but 
it  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  about  the  year  1635.  His 
poems,  intitled,  "  The  Temple,"  were  printed  at  London 
in  J635>  i2mo:  and  his  "  Prieft  to  the  Temple,  or,  The 
"  country  parfon's  character  and  rules  of  holy  life,','  was 
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publifhed  in  1652,  His  works  have  fince  been  ptibliftied 
together  in  a  volume  in  twelves,  but  are  now  little  read. 
Neverthelefs  he  was  highly  valued  by  the  moft  eminent  per- 
fons  of  his  age.  Dr.  Donne  inferred  to  him  a  copy  of 
Latin  verfes  :  and  the  lord  Bacon  dedicated  to  him  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  fome  Pfalms  into  Englifh  metre. 

HERBERT,  (WILLIAM)  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  born 
at  Wiiton  inWiltfhire  on  the  8th  of  April  1580,  and  was 
admitted  of  New  college  in  Oxford  in  1592,  where  he  con- 
tinued about  two  years.  In  1601,  he  fucceeded  to  his  fa- 
Oxon.  v.  i.  ther's  honours  and  eftate;  was  made  knight  of  the  garter 
in  1604;  and  governor  of  Portfaiouth  fix  years  after.  In 
1626,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford ;  and  about  the  fame  time, was  made  lord  fteward  of  the 
king's  houfhold.  He  died  fuddcnly  at  his  houfe  called  Bay- 
nard's  caftle,  in  London,  on  the  loth  of  April  1630;  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  his  nativity,  fays  Mr.  Wood, 
made  feveral  years  before  by  Mr.  Thomas  Allen  of  Glou- 
cefter  hall.  Lord  Clarendon  relates  a  (lory  concerning  this 
calculation,  and  tells  us,  that  fome  confiderable  perfons  con- 
nedied  withJord  Pembroke  being  met  at  Maidenhead,  one  of 
them  at  fupper  drank  a  health  to  the  lord  fteward  :  upon  which 
another  faid,  that  he  believed  his  lordfhip  was  at  that  time  very 
merry;  for  he  had  now  outlived  the  day,  which  his  tutor 
Sandford  had  prognofricated  upon  his  nativity  he  would  not  out- 
live :  but  he  had  done  it  now,  for  that  was  his  birth-day, 

WA    £n     which  had  completed  his  age  to  fifty  years.     The  next  morn- 
Hift.  ot  Re- .  r  .  '   J         . 

bell,  b.  i.  ing  however  they  received  the  news  or  his  death.  Whether 
the  noble  hiftorian  really  believed  this  and  other  accounts  re- 
lating to  aflrology,  apparitions,  providential  interpofitions, 
&c.  which  he  has  inferred  in  his  hiftory,  we  do  not  prefume 
to  fay  :  he  delivers  them,  however,  as  if  he  did  not  actually 
difbelieve  them.  Lord  Pembroke  was  not  only  a  great  favourer 
of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  but  was  himfelf  learned,  and 
indued  with  a  cor.fiderable  (hare  of  poetic  genius.  All  that 
are  extant  of  his  productions  in  this  way  were  publiflied  with 
this  title:  "  Poems  written  by  William  earl  of  Pembroke, 
Cl  &c.  many  of  which  are  anfwered  by  way  of  repartee  by 
Ci  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  with  other  poems  written  by  them 
<c  c^cafionally  and  apart."  Lond.  1660,  8vo. 

The  character  of  this  noble  perfon  is  not  only  one  of  the 
mofl  amiable  in  lord  Clarendon's  hiftory,  but  is  one  of  the 
beft  drawn.  He  was,  fays  the  great  hiftorian,  "  the  moft 
univerfally  beloved  and  efteemed  of  any  man  of  that  age ; 
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and  having  a  great  office  in  the  court,  he  made  the  court  it- 
felf  better  efteemed,  and  more   reverenced   in  the  country : 
and  as  he  had  a   great  number  of  friends  of  the    beft   men, 
i'o  no  man  had  ever  the  confidence  to  avow  himfelf  to  be  his 
enemy.     He  was   a  man  very  well  bred,  and  of  excellent 
parts,  and  a  graceful  fpeaker  upon  any  fubjecf,  having  a  good 
proportion  of  learning,  and  a  ready  wit  to  apply  it,  and  en- 
large upon  it:  of  a    pleafant   and  facetious    humour,  and   a 
difpofition    affable,    generous,    and   magnificent. — Pie    lived 
many  years  about  the  court  before  in  it,  and  never  by  it ;  be- 
ing rather  regarded  and  efteemed  by  king  James  than  loved 
and  favoured. — As  he  fpent  and  lived  upon  his  own  fortune, 
fo  he  flood  upon  his  own  feet,  without  any  other  fupport  than 
of  his  proper  virtue  and  merit, — He  was  exceedingly  beloved 
in  the  court,  becaufe  he  never  defired  to  get  that  for  himfelf 
which  others  laboured  for,  but  was  ftill  ready  to  promote  the 
pretences  of  worthy  men  :  and  he  was  equally  celebrated   in 
the  country,  for  having  received  no  obligations  from  the  court, 
which  might  corrupt  or  fway  his  affections  and  judgment. — 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  his  country,  and  of  the  religion  and 
juftice  which  he  believed  could  only  fupport  it:  and  hisfriend- 
fhips  were  only  with    men   of  thofe  principles.— Sure  never 
man  was  planted  in  a   court  who  was   fitter  for  that  foil,  or 
brought  better  qualities  with  him  to  purify  that  air.     Yet  his 
memory  muft  not  be  flattered,  that  his  virtues  and  good  in- 
clinations may  be  believed :  he   was  not  without  fome  allay 
of  vice,  and  without  being  clouded  with   great  infirmities, 
which  he  had  in  too  exorbitant  a  proportion.     He  indulged 
to  himfelf  the  pleafures  of  all   kinds,  almoft  in  all    excefles. 
He  died  exceedingly  lamented  by  men  of  all  qualities,  &c." 

HERBERT,  (THOMAS)  an  eminent. perfon  of  the  fame 
family,  was  born  at  York,  where   his  grandfather  was  an  al-  Wood»s 
derman,  and  admitted  of  Jefus  college  in  Oxford  in  1621  :  butAthen. 
before  he  took  a  degree,  removed  to  Trinity  college  in  Cam-Oxon.  v,  ii. 
bridge.     He  made  a   fhort  flay  there,  and  then  went  up   to 
wait  upon  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  who  owning  him  for  his  kinfman,  and  intend- 
ing his  advancement,  fent  him  in  1626  to  travel,  with   an 
allowance  to  bear  his  charges.     He  fpent  four  years  in  vifiting 
Afia  and  Africa ;  and   then  returning,  waited   on  his  patron 
at  Baynard's  caflle   in  London.     The   earl  dying  fuddenly, 
his  expectations  of  preferment  were   at  an  end ;  upon  which 
he  left  England    a  fecond   time,  and  vifited  feveral   parts   of 
Europe.     After  his  return  he  married,  and  now  being  fettled, 
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gave  himfelf  up  to  reading  and  writing.  In  1634,  he  pub- 
lifhed  in  folio,  "  A  Relation  of  fome  years  travels  into 
<l  Africa  and  the  great  Afia,  efpecially  the  territories  of  the 
"  Perfian  monarchy,  and  fome  parts  of  the  Oriental  Indies, 
*e  and  ifles  adjacent."  The  edition  of  1677  is  the  fourth, 
and  has  feveral  additions.  This  work  was  tranflated  by  Mr. 
Wiquefort  into  French,  with  an  account  of  the  revolutions 
of  Siam  in  the  year  1647.  Paris  1663,  in  4to.  All  the 
imprefiions  of  Herbert's  book  are  in  folio,  and  adorned  with 
cuts. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  to 
the  intereft  of  the  parliament;  and  by  the  endeavours  of  Phi- 
lip earl  of  Pembroke,  became  not  only  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  of  parliament  to  refide  in  the  army  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  but  a  commifTioner  alfo  to  treat  with  thofe  of  the 
king's  party  for  the  furrender  of  the  garrifon  at  Oxford.  He 
afterwards  attended  that  earl,  efpecially  in  January  1646, 
\vhen  he  with  other  comrniftioners  were  lent  from  the  par- 
liament to  the  king  at  Newcaftle  about  peace,  and  to  brino- 
his  majefty  nearer  London.  While  the  king  was  at  Oldenby, 

thep4rliamentcommiirjoner?3pur(uanttoinftruciions,addrefred 
thcmfelves  to  his  majefty,  and  defired  him  to  difmifs  fuch  of 
his  fervants  as  were  there  and  had  waited  on  him  at  Oxford : 
which  his  majefty  with  great  reluctance  conferred  to  do. 
He  had  taken  notice  in  the  mean  time  of  Mr.  James  Har- 
rington, the  author  of  the  C'ceana,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Her- 
bert, who  had  followed  the  court  from  Newcaftle;  and  be- 
ing certified  of  their  fobjiety  and  education,  he  was  willing 
to  receive  them  as  grooms  of  his  bedchamber  v/ith  the  others 
that  were  left  him;  which  the  commiiiioners  approving,  they 
were  that  night  admitted.  Being  thus  fettled  in  that  honour- 
able office,  and  in  good  efteem  with  his  rnajefty,  Mr.  Her- 
bert continued  with  him  when  all  the  reft  of  the  chamber 
were  removed  ;  even  till  his  majefty  was  brought  to  the  block. 
The  king,  though  he  found  him,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  to  be 
prefbyterianly  affe&ed ;  yet  withal  he  found  him  very  obfer- 
vant  and  loving,  and  therefore  entrufted  him  with  many 
matters  of  moment.  At  the  reftoration  he  was  made  a 
baronet  by  king  Charles  II.  "  for  faithfully  ferving  his  royal 
"  father  during  the  two  laft  years  of  his  life  j"  as  the  letters 
patent  for  that  purpofe  run.  He  died  at  his  houfe  at  York 
on  the  i ft  of  March  1681-2. 

Befides  the  travels  already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author 
of  fame  other  things.  He  wrote  in  1678,  Threnodia  Caro- 
lina, containing  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  two  laft  years 

of 
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of  the  life  of  king  Charles  I.  and  the  occafion  of  it  was  this. 
The  parliament  having  a  little  before  taken  into  confidera- 
tion  the  appointing  of  70000 1.  for  the -funeral  of  that  king, 
and  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  over  his  grave,  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  then  garter  king  of  arms,  fent  to  our  author,  then 
living  at  York,  to  know  of  him,  whether  the  king  had  ever 
fpoke  in  his  hearing,  where  his  body  fhould  be  interred.  To 
this  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  returned  a  large  anfwer,  with  many 
obfervations  concerning  his  majefty,  which  Sir  William 
Dugdale  being  pleafed  with,  defired  him  by  another  letter, 
to  write  atreatife  of  the  actions  and  favings  of  the  king,  from, 
his  firft  confinement  to  his  death:  and  accordingly  he  did  fo. 
He  wrote  alfo  an  account  of  the  laft  days  of  that  king,  which 
was  pubnfhed  by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  ad  volume  of  his  Athenae 
Oxonienfes.  At  the  defire  of  his  friend  John  de  Laet  of 
Leyden,  he  tranflated  fome  books  of  his  India  Occidentalis  : 
he  affifted  alfo  Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  compiling  the  third 
volume  of  his  Monafticon  Anglicanum.  A  little  before  his 
death,  he  gave  feveral  manufcripts  to  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  and  others  to  that  belonging  to  the  cathedral  at  York  ; 
and  in  the  Afmolean  Mufeum  at  Oxford,  there  are  feveral 
collections  of  his,  which  he  made  from  the  regifters  of 
the  archbifnops  of  York,  given  to  it  by  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale. 

H  E  R  M  A  S  Paftor,  or  Hermas   commonly   called   the 
Shepherd,  was  an  ancient  father  of  the  church,  and    is  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame,  whom   St.  Paul  men- 
tions in  Rom.  xvi.  14.     He  is   ranked   amongft  thofe,  who 
are  called  Apoftolical  Fathers,  from  his  having  lived   in    the 
times  of  the  Apoftles:  but  who  he  was,  what  he  did,  and 
what  he  fuffered   for  the  fake  of  Chriftianity,  is  in    a  great 
meafure,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  to   us.     He   feems   to 
have  belonged  to  the  church  of  Rome,  when  Clement   was 
bifnop  of  it;  that  is,  according  to  Mr.  DodwelK  from  thec?ve's HIl/!» 
year  64  or  65  to  the  year  81.     This  circumftance  we  are  IC!Q,  v*  a 
able  to  collect  from  his  Second  Vifion,  of  which,  he  tells  us, 
he  was  commanded   to    communicate  a  copy  to  Clement,  r  ' '  "' 
What  his  condition  was  before  his  converfion,  we  know  not; 
but  that  he  was  a  man  of  fome  confideration,  we  may  con- 
clude from  what  we  read  in  his  Third  Vifion ;  where  he  owns vif-  »"• 
hirnfelf  to  have  been  formerly  unprofitable  to  the  Lord,  upon^' 
the  account  of  thole  riches,  which   afterwards    he   feems  to 
have  difpenfed  in  works  of  charity  and  beneficence.      What 
he  did  after  his  cqnverfion  we  have  no  account;  but  that  he 

lived 
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lived  a  very  flri&  life  we  may  reafonably  conjecture,  fmce 
he  is  faid  to  have  had  feveral  extraordinary  revelations  vouch- 
fafed  to  him,  and  to  have  been  employed  in  feveral  mefTages 
to  the  church,  both  to  correct  their  manners,  and  to  warn 
them  of  the  trials  that  were  about  to  come  upon  them.  His 
death,  if  we  may  believe  the  Roman  Martyrology,  was  con- 
formable to  his  life;  where  we  read,  that  being  "  illuftrious 
<e  for  his  miracles,  he  atlaft  offered  himfelf  a  worthy  facrifice 
<c  unto  God."  But  upon  what  grounds  this  is  eitablilhed, 
•  Baronius  himfelf  could  not  tell  us;  infomuch  that  in  his 
Annals  he  durft  not  once  mention  the  manner  of  his  death, 
Baron.  An-  kut  jg  content  to  fav  that  «  having;  undergone  many  labours 

jial.  tccl.  ad  ii-i-  r     i  /-  i  i- 

ann.  164.  an(J  troubles  in  the  time  or  the  perlecution  under  Aurehus, 
ct  and  that  too  without  any  authority,  he  at  laft  reftcd  in 
C(  the  Lord  July  the  26th,  which  is  therefore  obferved  in 
"  commemoration  of  him."  And  here  we  may  obferve  a 
very  pleafant  miftake,  and  altogether  worthy  of  the  Roman 
Martyrology.  For  Hermas,  from  a  book  of  which  we  (hall 
fpeak  immediately,  being  fometimes  called  by  the  title  of 
Paftor,  or  Shepherd,  the  martyrologift  has  very  gravely  di- 
,lartyrolog.  v\ded  the  good  man  into  two  faints:  and  they  ob'erve  the 

Maij  ix'.et  memorial  of  Hermas   May  the  Qth,  and  of  Paftor  July  the 

Jul.  xxvi.      26th. 

The  book  juft  mentioned,  and  for  which  chiefly  we  have 
given  Hermas  a  place  in  this  work,  is,  as  we  -have  obferved, 
intitled  the  Shepherd;  and  is  the  only  remains  of  this  father. 
Ancients  and  moderns  are  not  a  little  divided  in  their  judg- 

Lib.  iv.       ments  of  this  bock.     Some  there  are,  and  thofe  the  neareft 

Adverf.  jo  tne  time  when  it  was  written,  who  put  it  almoft  upon  a 
level  with  the  canonical  fcriptures.  Ircnasus  quotes  it  under 
the  very  name  of  Scripture.  Origen,  though  he  fometimes 
moderates  his  opinion  of  it,  upon  the  account  of  thofe  who  did 
not  think  it  canonical,  yet  in  his  Comments  on  the  epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  gives  this  character  of  it,  that c<>  he  thought  it  to  be  a 
moil  tcufeful  writing,  and  was,  as  he  believed,  divinely  infpired." 

Hift.Ecclef.  Eufebius  tells  us,  that  "  though  being  doubted  of  by  fome, 
.  in.  c.  3.    tc  jt  wa§  not  efteeme(j  canonical,  yet  was  it  by  others  judged 
"  a  moft  neceffary   book,  and  as  fuch   read   publickly  in  the 
"  churches."     And  St.  Jerome,  having  in  like   manner  ob- 
ferved that  it  was  "  read  in  fome  churches,"  makes  this  remark 

Catalog.  upon  it,  that  it  *•  was  indeed  a  very  profitable  book."  And  yet 
after  all  we  find  this  fame  book,  not  only  doubted  of  by  others 
among  the  ancient  fathers,  but  flighted  even  by  fome  of  thofe 
who  had  elfewhere  fpoken  well  of  it.  Thus  St.  Jerome  in 

f        TT     U  * 

Li  his  Comments  expofes  the  abfurdity  of  that  Apocryphal  book, 
H- 
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as  he  calls  it,  which  in  his  Catalogue  of  Writers  he  had  fo 
highly  applauded.      Tertulli?n,  who  fpake  decently,  if  not 
honourably,  while  a  Cathoiick,  rejected  it  with  fcorn,   afterpeorat. 
he  was  turned  Montanift.     And  moft  of  the  other  fathers,  whoc.  xii. 
have  fpoken  of  it   well  themfelves,  yet   plainly  enough  infi-DexPudlc* 
nuate,  that  there  were  thofe  who  did  not  put  the  fame  value 
upon  it.     The  moderns  in  general  have   not  efteemed  it  fo 
highly;  and  indeed,  as  Bupin  obferves,  4<   whether  we  con- g^;^ 
"  fider  the  manner  it  is  written  in,  or- the  matter  it  con  des  Aut." 
4t  tains,  it  does   not  appear  to  merit  much  regard."     The Ecdef.  torn. 
firft  part,  for  it  is   divided  into  three,  is  called  Viiions,  and1'  p' 
contains  many  vifions,  which  were  explained  to  Hermas  by 
a  woman,  who  reprefents  the  church.     Thefe  vifions  regard 
the  ft  ate  oi  the  church,  and    the  manners  of  the  Chriftians. 
The  fecor.d,  which  is  the  moft  ufeful,  is  called  Commands, 
and  comprehends   many  moral  and    pious    inftruclions,  deli- 
vered to  Hermas  by  an  angel:   and  the  third  is  called   Simili- 
tudes.    Many  ufeful    lefTons  are  taught  in   thefe  books,  but 
the  viiions,  allegories,  and  fimilituJes  are  apt  to  tire  5  and 
Hermas  had  probably  been  more  agreeable   as   well   as  more 
profitable,  if  he  had  enforced  his  precepts  with  that  fittiplicity, 
with  which  the  Apoftles  themfelves  were  content. 

The  original  Greek  of  this  piece  is  loft,  and  we  have 
nothing  but  a  Latin  verfion  of  it,  except  fome  fragments  pre- 
ierved  in 'the  quotations  of  other  authors :  which,  it  is  ob~ 
fervable,  are  fufficient  to  evince  the  fidelity  of  this  verfion. 
The  belt  edition  of  it  is  that  of  1698  ;  where  it  is  to  be 
found  among  the  other  Apoftolical  Fathers,  illuftrated  with 
the  notes  and  corrections  of  Cotelerius  and  Mr.  Le  Clerc. 
With  them  alfo  it  is  tranfiated  into  Englim  by  archbifhop 
Wake,  and  publifhed  with  a  large  preliminary  difcourfe  re- 
lating to  each  father ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  tranflation  is 
that  of  1710. 

HERMES,  an  Egyptian  legillator,  prieft,  and  philo- 
fopher,  lived,  as  fome  think,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2076, 
in  the  reign  of  Ninus,  after  Mofes:  and  was  fo  fkilled  in 

O 

all  profound  arts  and  fciences,  that  he  acquired  the  furname 
of  Trifmegiftus,  or  4  thrice  great.*  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
has  piven  us  an  account  of  his  writings,  and  a  catalogue  of, 

.  Strom 

fome  of  them ;    fuch  as,    his    book   containing  the  Hymns Jibt  vi° 
of  the  Gods  ;  another  "  De  rationibus  vitae  regise ;"  four  more 
*'  De  aftrologia,"  that  is,  "  De  ordine  fixarurn  ftellarum,  et  de 
"  conjunctione  &  illuminatione  Solis  et  Lunas  /'  ten  more  in- 
titled,  "  cIso«T»c«,"  or  which  treat  of  lay/Sj  of  the  gods,  and 

of 
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of  the  whole   doclrine  and  difciplinc  of  the  priefts.     Upon 

the  whole,  Clemens  makes  Hermes   the 'author  of  thirty-fix 

books  of  divinity  and   philofophy,  and  fix   of  phyfick ;  but 

they  are  all   loft.     There  goes    indeed  one  under   his  name, 

whofe  title  isPoemander;  but  this  is  agreed  by  all  to  be  fup- 

pofititious,  and  Caufabon  imagines  it  to  be  written,  about  the 

beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  by   fome  Platonizing  chrif- 

tian ;  who,  to  enforce  chriftianity  with  a   better   grace  upon 

Exercitat.    tne  Pagans,  introduces  Hermes  Trifmegiftus   delivering,    as 

i.  in  Baron,  it  were  long    before,  the  greateft   part  of  thofe    dodtrines, 

mm.  io.     wn[cn  are  comprifed  in  the  chriftians  creed. 

This  philofopher  has  flood  exceedingly  high  in  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  ancients  as  well   as  moderns;    higher  perhaps 
than  he  would  have  done  if  his  works  had  been  extant  j  for 
there  is  an  advantage  in  being  not  known  too  much  of.    How- 
ever, very  great  things  have  been  faid  of  him  in  all  ages.  Thus 
In  Phaedro  Plato  tells  us,  that  he   was  the  inventor  of  letters,  of  ordi- 
etPhiiibo.  nary  writing  and  hieroglyphicks.     Cicero  fays,  that    Hermes 
was  governor  of  Egypt,  and  invented  letters,  as  well  as  de- 
DeNatur    livere^  the   firft  laws  to  the  people  of  that  country      Suidas 
Deor.  1.  Hi.  fays,  that  he  flourifhed   before   Pharaoh,  and    acquired   the 
the  furname  of  Trifmegiftus,  becaufe  he  gave  out  fomething 
oracular  concerning  the  Trinity.     Though   the   ancients   are 
by  no  means  precife  in    their  encomiums,  yet  they  feem  to 
have  conceived  a    wonderful   opinion  of  him  ;  and  t!  e  mo- 
derns  have    done  the    fame.     Hermes,  fays   Gyraldus,  was 
called  Thrice  Great,  becaufe  he  was  the  greateft  philofopher, 
In  Dial.  n.  tne  greateft  prieft,  and   the  greateft  king.     Polydore  Virgil 
obferves,  that  he  divided  the  day  into  twelve  hours,  from  his 
obfervation  of  a  certain  animal  confecrated  to  Serapis  by  the 
Egyptians,  which  made  water  twelve  times  a  day  at  a  cer- 
De  Invent,  tain  interval  :  fuch   was  his  marvellous   fagacity  and   infight 
Rer.  1.  ii.    into  things.     And  laftly,   when  the  great   lord  chancellor  Ba- 
con, that <c  wifeft,  brighteft,  meaneft  of  mankind, "    endea- 
voured to  do  juftice   to    the    merits  of  our  king  James  I.   a 
prince  of  whom   nothing  without    doubt  could   be  faid  too 
highly  ;  be  could   think  of  no  better  means  for  this  purpofe, 
than  by  comparing  him   with  Hermes  Trifmegiftus.     Thefe 
are  his  words  addreiled  to  that  king,  in    the  entrance  of  his 
immortal    work  De   Augmentis  Scientiarum  :  "    Tuae  vero 
"  majeftati  etiam  illud  accedit,  quod   in  eodem  pectoris  tui 
"  fcrinise  facrae  literas  cum   profanis  rccondantur  ;  adeo    ut 
*'  cum   Hermete    illo   Trifmegifto    tripiici  gloria  infigniaris, 
"  poteftate  regis,  illuminatione  facerdotis,  eruditione  philo- 
5i  fophi :"  that  is,  "  but  this  is  peculiar  to  your  majefty, 

"  that 
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*:  that  the  treafures  of  facred  as  well  as  profane  learning  are 
Ce  all  repofited  in  your  royal  breaft  ;  fo  that  you  may  juftly 
s<  be  compared  to  that  famous  Hermes  Trifmegiftus  of  old, 
"  who  was  at  once  diftinguifhed  by  the  glory  of  a  king, 
"  the  illuminations  of  a  prieft,  and  the  learning  of  a  philo-- 
«  fopher." 

HERODIAN,  an  eminent  Greek  hiftorian,  who  flou- 
riflied  under  the  reigns  of  Severus,  Caracalla,  Heliogabalus, 
Alexander,  and  Maximin.  His  hiftory  contains  eight  books; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rlrft  of  which  he  declares,  that  he 
will  only  write  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  time,  fuch  as  he  had 
either  known  himfelf,  or  received  information  of  from  credi- 
table perfons  :  and  for  this  he  was  indeed  very  well  qualified, 
on  account  of  the  publick  employments  he  was  engaged  in, 
for  he  might  boaft  of  having  patted  through  the  greateft  of- 
fices of  the  Hate.  About  the  end  of  his  fecond  book  he  ac- 
quaints us,  that  his  hiftory  {hall  comprehend  a  period  of  fe- 
venty  two  years,  and  relate  the  government  of  all  the  empe- 
rors, that  fucceeded  one  another,  from  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  the  philofopher,  to  that  of  the  younger 
Gordianus:  and  accordingly  his  eighth  book  ends  with  the 
unworthy  (laughter  of  the  two  old  men  Balbinus  and  Maxi- 
min, which  was  committed  on  them  by  the  Praetorian  fol- 
diers,  for  the  fake  of  advancing  Gordian  to  the  throne. 

This  hiftorian  is  greatly  admired  for  his  exa£  judgment, 
and  for  furnifhing  out  a  vaft  variety  of  councils  and  events, 
which  chiefly  contribute  to  make  hiftory  ufeful.  An  atten- 
tive reader  will  obferve  in  him  frequent  examples  of  the 
frowns  and  fmUes  of  fortune,  as  fhe  is  ever  changing :  "  he 
*'  will  difcover,  fays  Politian,  plenty  of  materials  for  thePraefat. 
'*  improvement  of  life  and  manners ;  and  perceive  as  it  Were^Ierodlanud 

*c        11-  i    r      c  u  L      •    f     n.-  u-    u  ...Innocent. 

"  a  looking-glafs  of  humanity,  by  inipectmg  which   he   wiJlviii. 
"  be  able  to  draw  inftruftions,  upon  all  exigencies  and  occa- 
c<  fions,  for  the  better  management  of  publick  as  well  as  private 
tc  affairs."     Herodian  was  tranfiated  into  Latin  by   Angelus 
Politianus,  and  may  therefore  be  read,    as  the   Camdenian 
profeifor  obferved,  either  in  Greek  or  Latin;  "  for,  fays  he,]egendr^^ 
<6  I  don't  know  which  of  the  two  deferves  the  greater  pratfe  ;&c.  p.  74. 
**  Herodian,  for  writing  foweliin  his  own  language,  or  Politian,Cantt  l6S4- 
"  for  tranfiating  him  fo  happiiy,  as  to  make  him  appear  like  an 
"  original  in  a  foreign  one."   This  however  is  paying  no  fmallfi.M.   , 
compliment  to   Politian ;    for    Photius   tells  us,  that   Hero-c.  g3, 
dian's  ftyle   is   very   elegant   and   perfpicuous ;  and  adds,  to 
compleat  his  character,  that  confidering  all  the  virtues  of  an 

hifto^- 
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hiftorian,  there  are  few  to  whom  Herodian  ought  to  give 
place.  Julius  Capitolinus  mentions  Herodian,  in  his  Life  of 
Clodius  Albinus,  as  a  good  hiftorian  ;  but  accufes  him,  in 
his  c/-  two  Maximins,"  of  bearing  too  hard  upon  the  memory 
of  his  Alexander  Severus,  and  his  mother  Mammea.  This 
charge  however  does  not  feem  to  be  well  fupported,  and  Ifaac 
Capital!  Caufabon  and  Boeder  incline  to  acquit  him  of  it.  It  is  re- 
Maxim.—  markable,  that  he  fpeaks  very  refpectfuliy  of  the  clemency 
Bzcl.pne-  and  mild  difpofition  of  Severus,  who  reigned  fourteen  years, 

fat.  in  He-         ,  ,  .  .  i-r        /-  °  * 

rod>  without  taking  away   tne  life  of  any  one,  otherwife  than  by 

the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice ;  which  he  notes  as  an  inftance 
very  rare,  and  without  example,  fince  the  reign  of  Anto- 
f  ninus  the  philofopher.  And  as  to  Mammea,  though  he  juftly 
blames  her  ill  conduct  in  the  government  of  the  ftate,  yet 
he  very  much  commends  her  care  in  the  education  of  her 
fon ;  efpecially  for  excluding  from  him  all  thofe  pefts  of 
courts,  which  flatter  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  princes,  and 
cheri(h  in  them  the  feeds  of  vice,  and  for  admitting  only  per- 
fons  that  were  virtuous  in  their  lives  and  of  approved  beha- 
viour. VVe  are  obliged  to  this  hiftorian,  as  well  as  to  Dion 
Caflius,  for  acquainting  us  with  the  ceremonies,  which  the 
Pagans  ufed  at  the  confecration  of  their  emperurs.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  fourth  book  he  has  given  us  fo  .particular  a 
description  of  all  the  funeral  honours  done  to  the  afties  of 
Severus,  which  his  children  tranfported  in  an  alabafter  cheft 
from  England,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  relation 
more  exa<Sfc  and  inftru<Siive. 

Though  we  have  confidered  Herodian  hitherto  as  an  hifto- 
rian only,  yet  Suidas  informs  us,  that  he  wrote  many  other 
books,  which  are  not  preferved  out  of  the  ruins  of  time. 
He  was  originally  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  the  fon  of 
Hiftor.  lib.  Apollonius  furnamed  Dylcolus :  and  perhaps  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus  calls  him  ;;  Artium  m:nu- 
"  tifiimarum  :-..  .iiorum.*'  However  he  paffed  the  beft  part  of 
his  life  at  Rome,  in  the  courts  of  the  emperors;  where  he 
had  the  opportunity  and  means  to  inform  himfelf,  with  that 
curiofity  viiible  throughout  his  hiftory,  of  many  excellent 
particulars,  which  are  no  where  eife  to  be  found.  Herodian 
has  been  pubiiihed  by  Plenry  Stephens  in  quarto  in  1581, 
by  Boeder  at  Strafoourg  in  1662,  8vo.  and  by  Hudfon  at 
Oxford  in  1699,  8vo. 
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HERODOTUS,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorian  of  Hali- 
carnaflus  in  Caria,  fon  of  Lyxus  and  Diyo,  was  born  in  the 
firft  >ear  of  the  74th  Olympiad;  that  is,  about  404  years 
before  Chsht.  The  time  of  hU  birth  is  generally  agreed  on, 

-    which 
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which  made  Gerard  VofTius  cenfure  Gaultier  the  jefuit  very 
feverely  for  placing  him,  in  his  Tables  printed  at  Cologne 
in  1616,  under  Conftantine  the  Great  and  his  children:  "  an  De  Gratis 
"  error,  fays  he,  really  not    to  be   born  in  a  chronologer."Hiftt  p'  f 
The  city    of    HalicarnafTus   being   at    that  time  under   theJe-i^ito. 
tyranny    of    Lygdamis,    grandfon    of    Artemifia    queen    of 
Caria,  Herodotus  quitted  his  country,  and  retired  to  Samos ; 
from    whence  he  travelled    over  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  &c. 
asd  in  his  travels  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and 
origin  of  many  nations.     He  then  began    to  digeft  the  ma- 
terials he  had  collected   into  order,  and  compofed   that    hif- 
tory,  which  has  preferved  his  name  amongft  men  ever  fmce. 
He  wrote  it  in   the   ifle  of  Samos,  according  to  the  general 
opinion  ;  but  the  elder  Pliny  is  of  another  mind,  and  affirms  Hift.  Nat, 
it  to  have  been  written  at  Thurium,  a  town  in  that  part  Of J- xii- c- 4- 
Italy  then  called  Magna  Graecia,  whither  Herodotus  had   re- 
tired with  an  Athenian  colony,  and   where  he   is  fuppofed  to 
have  died,  not  however  before  he  had  returned  into  his  own 
country,  and  by  his  influence  expelled  the  tyrant  Lygdamis, 
Lucian  informs   us,  that    when  Herodotus '  left  Caria  to  go 

into  Greece,  he  began  to  confider  withhimfelf,  '  i-p-  571. 

Araft, 

\ 

What  he  fhould  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  his  own, 

in  the  mod  expeditious  way,  and  with  as  little  trouble  as 
poffible.  His  hiftory,  he  prefumed,  would  eafily  procure 
him  fame,  and  raife  his  name  among  the  Grecians,  in  whofe 
favour  it  was  written :  but  then  he  forefaw,  that  it  would  be 
very  tedious,  if  not  endlefs,  to  go  through  the  feveral  cities 
of  Greece,  and  recite  it  to  each  refpedlive  city ;  to  the 
Athenians,  Corinthians,  Argives,  Lacedemonians,  &c.  He 
thought  it  moft  proper  therefore  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
their  affembling  all  together;  and  accordingly  recited  his 
work  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  rendered  him  more  fa- 
mous than  even  thofe  who  had  obtained  the  prizes.  None 
were  ignorant  of  his  name,  nor  was  there  a  fmgle  perfon  in 
Greece,  who  had  not  either  feen  him  at  the  Olympic  games, 
or  heard  thofe  fpeak  cf  him  who  had  feen  him  there  ;  fo  that 
wherever  he  came,  the  ^people  pointed  to  him  with  their 
fingers,  faying,  <;  This  is  that  Herodotus,  who  has  written 
c'  thePerilan  wars  in  the  Ionic  diale&j  this  is  he  who  has 
"  celebrated,  our  victories." 

His  work  is  divided  into  nine  books,  which,  according  to 
the  computation   of  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis,  contain   the 
/  moil: 
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nioft  remarkable  occurrences  within  a  period  of  24.0  years; 
from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  Perfia,  to  that  of 
Xerxes,  when  the  hiftorian  was  living.  Thefe  nine  books 
a^e  called  after  the  nine  mufes,  each  of  which  is  diftinguimed 
by\thename  of  a  mufe  :  and  this  has  given  birth  totwodif- 
quifitions  among  the  learned,  firft,  whether  they  were  fo 
called  by  Herodotus  himfelf,  and  fecondly,  for  *vvhat  reafon 
they  were  fo  called.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  Herodoius  did  not  impofe  thefe  names  himfelf;  but  it 
is  not  agreed,  why  they  were  impofed  by  othen..  Lucian, 
in  the  place  referred  to  above,  tells  us,  that  thefe  names  were 
given  them  by  the  Grecians  at  the  Olympic  games,  when 
they  were  firft  recited,  as  the  beft  compliment  that  could  be 
paid  the  man,  who  had  taken  pains  to  do  them  fo  much  ho- 
nour. Others  have  thought,  that  the  name  of  Mufcs  have 
been  fixed  upon  them  by  way  of  reproach,  and  were  defigned 
to  intim.te,  that  Herodotus,  inftead  of  true  hiftory,  had 
written  a  great  deal  of  fable.  But  be  this  as  it  will :  with 
regard  to  the  truth  of  his  hiftory,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
has  been  accufed  by  feveral  authors.  Thucydides  is  fuppofed 
to  have  had  him  in  his  eye,  though  he  only  fpeaks  of  authors 
in  general,  when  he  blames  thofe  hiitones,  which  were 
Hifr.l.x.  written  for  no  other  end,  but  to  divert  the  reader.  Strabo 
,  accufes  Herodotus  particularly  of  this  fault,  and  fays,  that 

Geograpn.  i  i         •  •  J 

l.xvii.        he  trifles   very  agreeably,  interweaving  extraordinary  events 
S-t.  x.        with    his   narration  by   way  of  ornament.     Juvenal   likewife 
aims  at  him  in  th.it  memorable  pafTage  : 


^creditur  olim 


Velificatus  Athos,  ec  quicqTiid  Grascia  mendax 
Audet  in  hiftona, — 

But  none  have  ventured  to  attack  him  with  fo  much  freedom, 
as  Plutarch,  who  conceived  a  warm  refentment  againft  him, 
for  calling  an  odium  upon  his  countrymen  the  Thebans. 
This  he  owns  to  have  been  the  motive  to  his  writing  that 

Q 

little  treatife,  to  be  found  in  his  works,  "  Of  the  malignity  of 
"icrodotus ;"     in  which    he  accufes   the  hiftorian,    fays  La 
des&Hifto-     Mothe  le  Vayer,  of  having  malicioufly  taxed  the    honour, 
rsns  Grecs  not   only  of  the    Thebans  and  Corinthians,    but  almoft  all 
"lS<     the  Greeks,  out  of  partiality  to  theMedes,  and   in  order  to 
raife  the  glory- of  his  country  higher  in  the  perfon  of  Arte- 
mifia   queen   of  HalicarnafFus;  whofe  heroic  actions    in  the 
battle  of  Salamis   he  fo  exaggerates,  that  this   princefs  alone 
takes  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  narration.     Plutarch  indeed 

con- 
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CbnfeiTes,  that  it  is  one  of  the  beft  written  and  mod  agree- 
able pieces   that  can  be  read ;    but  adds,    that  amidft  the 
charms  of  his  narrative,  he  makes  his  readers  fwallow  the 
poifon  of  detraction ;  and  he  compares  the  malignity  he   im- 
putes to  him  to  Cantharides  covered  with  roies.     Some  think 
Plutarch's  criticifm  is  written  with  all  the  ill-nature  which  he 
afcribes  to  Herodotus:  but,   fays  the   author  juft  cited,  "  JLaMotha 
*'  have  too  much  veneration  for  that  worthy  mafter  of  Tra-^c> 
c<  jan,  to  be  fully  fatisfied  with  fuch  an  anfwer  j  and,  to  fay 
**  the  truth,  it  is  hard  to  confider,  how  Herodotus  fpeaks  of 
<e  Themiftocles,  efpecially    in  his  Urania,  where  he  accufes 
sc  him  of  rapines  and  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  Perfians^ 
«c  without  believing  that  Plutarch  had  reafons  for  what  he 
<c  faid."     However,  Herodotus  has  not  wanted   perfons  to 
defend  him :    Aldus  Manutius,    Joachim  Camerarius,    and 
Henry  Stephens  have  written  apologies  for  him ;  and  among 
other  things,  have  very  juftly  obferved,  Camerarius  in   par- 
ticular, that  he  fcldom  relates  any  thing  of  doubtful  credit* 
but  produces  the  authority  on  which  his  narration  is  ground- 
ed ;  and  if  he  has  no   certain  authority  to  fix  it  upon,  ufes 
always  the  terms,  ut  ferunt,  ut  ego  audivi,  &c.     And  for  feat 
he  fliould  be  miftaken  when  he   relates  any  thing  wonderful, 
he  declares  expreily  of  a  particular  in  his  Polyhymnia,  what 
he  defires    may  be    applied   to  his  hiftory  in  general,  that 
«6  though  he  thinks  it  right  to  relate  what  he  has  heard,  yet  he 
cc  is  far   from    believing,    or  delivering   as   true  and    well* 
46  grounded  fac~ts,  all  which  he  relates."     As  for  thofe  rela^  Polyb- c- 
tions,  fuch   as  feeing   the   fun  on    the  northern  fide  of  the  J^erarii 
heavens,  and  other  things   which  patted  for  natural  wonders Proem?7n 
among  the  ancients,  and  made  him  pafs  for  a  fabulous  wri-  Herodotum* 
ter,  it  is  well  known,  that  modern   voyages  and  difcoveries 
have  abundantly  confirmed  the  truth  of  many  of  them. 

Befides   this  hiftory,  he   promifed,    in  two  places   of  his 
firft  book,  to  write  another  of  Aflyria:   but  this,  fays  Voflius,  D^  Graec. 
was  never  finimed,  at  leaft  not  publifhed;  otherwife  it  would  Jjj1^  ut 
have  been  mentioned  probably  by  forne  of  the   ancient  wri- 
ters.    Not  but  Ariftotle,  fays  he,  has  blamed  Herodotus  for 
faying,  that  <c  an  eagle  drank  during  the  fiege  of  Nineveh, 
"  becaufe  that  bird  was  known  never  to  drink:"  which  paf- Hi/I.  Anj J 
fage,  not  being  found    in  the  nine  books  extant,  has  made  *al.  i.  vih". 
fome  imagine,    that  Ariftotle  took    it  from   the  hiftory  ofc%  l8' 
Aflyria.     But  this  is  hardly  a  fufficient  proof;  not  to  mention, 
that  where  Ariftotle  mentions  this  miftake,  fome  read  Hefiod 
inftead  of  Herodotus.     There   is  afcribed   alfo  to  Herodotus 
a  Life  of  Homer,  which  is  ufually  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
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works  ;  but,  as  VofTius  obferves,  there  is  no  probability  that 
this  was  written  by  the  hiftorian,  becaufe   the  author  of  that 
Life  does  not  agree  with  him  about  the   time  when  the  poet 
lived;  for  he  fays,  that  Homer   flourifhed    about    168   years 
after   the  Trojan  war,  and   622   years  before  Xerxes's  expe- 
dition into  Gietce :  buc  Herodotus    in  his    Euterpe  affirms, 
that  Homer  and  Hefiod  preceded  him  400  years,  and  confe- 
quently   flourifhed   a   much  longer  time   after  the    taking  of 
Troy.     Befides,  the  ftile  of  this  piece  is  very  different  from 
notationes"   tnat  °f  Herodotus  j  and  the  author  mentions  feveral  things  of 
in  Piutar-    Homer,  which  do  not   at  all  agree  with   what  the  anuents 
chum  cte      have  faid  of  that  poet. 

Herodotus  wrote  in  the  Tonick  dialed,  and  his  ftile  and  man- 
ner have  ever  been  admired  by  all  people  of  tafte.     Cicero  in 
his  fecond  book  De  Oratore  lays,  that  "  he  is  fo  very  eloquent 
"  end  flowing,  that   he   pleafed    him  exceedingly  ;"  and  in 
his  Brutus,  that  "  his  ftile  is  free  from  all  harfhnefs,  and  glides 
"  along  like  the  waters  of  a  ftill  river."     He  calls  him   alfo 
De  leeibus,  the  Father  of  hiftory;   not  becaufe  he  was  the  inoft  ancient, 
*•  l-  for  there   were  many  before  him,  but  becaufe  he  judged  him 

the  moft  excellent  of  hillorians  :  Father  being  a  title,  which 
the  Romans  always  ufcd  to  denote  an  illuftricus  perfon,  and 
one  that  had  deferved  highly  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus 
Cicero  rrmfelf  was  called  Pater  Patria?,  becaufe  he  had  faved 
the  commonwealth  in  the  Cat  if  man  an  confpiracy.  Quin- 
tilian  has  given  the  fame  judgment  of  Herodotus.  "  Befides 
*'  the  flowing  fweetncfs  of  his  ftile,  even  the  dialect  he  ufes 
"  has  a  peculiar  grace,  and  feems  to  expreis  the  harmony  of 
"  numbers.  Many,  fays  he,  have  written  hiftory  well ; 
"  but  every  body  owns,  that  there  are  two  hiftorians  pre- 
"  ferable  to  the  reff,  though  extremely  different  from  each 
*'  other.  Thucydides  is  clofe,  concifr,  and  fometimes  even 
"  crouded  in  his  ientences  :  Herodotus  is  fweet,  copious, 
"  and  exuberant.  Thucydides  is  more  proper  for  men  of 
"  warm  paiiions  ;  Herodotus  for  thofe  of  a  fedater  turn. 
Jnft.  Ont.  "  Thucydides  excells  in  orations :  Herodotus  in  'narrations. 
L.  ix,  &x.  "  The  one  is  more  forcible;  the  other  more  agreeable. " 
Dionyfius  of  HalicarnaiTus  fays,  that  Herodotus  is  the  model  of 
the  Ionic  d  alect,  as  Thucidydes  is  of  the  Attic:  and  in  his 
comparifon  of  thefe  two  hiftorians,  gives  almoft  throughout 
the  preference  to  Herodotus.  But  this  determination,  we 
think,  will  depend  a  go<-.d  deal  upon  the  tempers  and  views 
of  thofe  who  read  thefe  hiftorians;  they,  who  feek  nothing 
but  pleafure  and  entertainment,  will  probably  like  Hero- 
dotus the  belt;  but  they  who  would  reap  the  fruits  which 
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juft  hifrory  always  affords,  will,  in  our  humble  opinion,  find 
their  ends  better  anfwered  by  reading  Thucydides.  There 
have  been  feveral  editions  of  Herodotus ;  two  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  1570,  and  1592;  one  by  Gale  at  London  in 
1679$  and  one  by  Gronovius  at  Leyden  in  1715,  which  is 
the  Jalt  and  beft,  though  not  the  beft  printed. 

HESIOD,  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet,  but  whether  con- 
temporary with  Homer,  or  ibmewhat  older  or  younger  than 
him,  is  not  yet  agreed  among;  the  learned  ;  nor  is  there  light 
enough  in  antiquity  to  fettle  it  exaclly.  His  father,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  Opera  et  Dies,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cuma,  in 
one  of  the  j^Eolian  Ifles,  now  called  Taio  Nova ;  and  re* 
moved  from  thence  to  Afcra,  a  little  village  of  Bceotia  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  where  Hefiod  Was  probably  born, 
and  called,  as  he  often  is,  Afcrzeus  from  it.  Of  what  quali- 
ty his  father  was,  is  no  where  faid;  but  that  he  was  driven 
by  misfortunes  from  Cuma  to  Afcra,  Heiiod  himfelf  informs  us. 
His  father  feems  to  have  profpered  better  at  Afcra,  thanhedidia 
his  own  country ;  yet  Hefiod  could  arrive  at  no  higher  fortune, 
than  keeping  of  fheep  on  the  top  of  Mount  Helicon.  Here  the 
mules  met  with  him,  and  entered  him  into  their  fervice : 

Ere  while  as  they  the  Shepherd  Swain  behold 
Feeding;  beneath  the  facred  mount  his  fold, 

O  * 

With  love  of  charming  fong  his  breaft  they  fired, 
There  me  the  heavenly  mufes  firfl  infpired  : 
There  when  the  maids  of  Jove  the  filence  broke, 
To  Hefiod  thus  the  Shepherd  Swain  they  fpoke,  &c. 

To  this  account,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Gencratio  Deorum,  Ovid  alludes  in  thefe  two  lines : 

Nee  mihi  funt  vide  Clio,  CJiufque  forores, 
Servanti  pecudes  vallibus,  Afcra,  tuis. 

Nor  Clio  nor  her  lifters  have  I  feen, 

As  Heiiod  faw  them  in  th'  Afcraean  sreen. 

°  / 

Upon  the  death  of  the  father,  an  eftate  was  left,  which 
ought  to  have  been  equally  divided  between  the  two  brothers 
Hefiod  and  Perfesj  but  Perfes  defrauded  him  in  the  division, 
by  corrupting  the  judges.  Hefiod  was  fo  far  from  relenting 
this  injuftice,  that  he  exprelTes  a  concern  for  thofe  poor 
miftaken  mortals,  who  placed  their  happinefs  in  riches  only,' 
even  at  the  expence  of  their  virtus.  Ke  let  us  know,  that 
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he  was  not  only  above  want,  but  capable  of  affixing  his 
brother  in  time  of  need;  which  he  often  did,  though  he  had. 
been  fo  ill  ufed  by  him.  The  laft  circumftance  he  men- 
tions relating  to  himfelf,  is  his  conqaeft  in  a  poetical  con- 
tention. Archidamas  king  of  Eubea  had  inftituted  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  own  memory,  which  his  fons  after- 
wards took  care  to  have  performed.  Here  Hefiod  was  a  com- 
petitor for  the  prize  in  poetry,  and  won  a  tripod,  whjch  he 
conlecrated  to  the  mufes.  Plutarch,  in  his  Banquet  of  the 
Seven  Wife  Men,  makes  Periander  give  an  account  of  the 
poetical  contention  at  Chalcis,  in  which  Hefiod  and  Homer 
are  made  antagonifb.  Hefiod  was  the  conqueror,  and  dedi- 
cated the  Tripod,  which  he  received  for  his  vidory,  to  the 
mufes,  with  this  infcription : 

This  Hefiod  vows  to  th'  Heliconian  nine, 
In  Chalcis  won  from  Homer  the  divine. 

We  are  told,  that  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  fon  Alex- 
ander had  a  difpute  on  this  fubjec~t.  The  prince  declared  in 
favour  of  Homer:  his  father  tells  him,  "  the  prize  had  been 
given  to  Hefiod  ;"  and  afks  him,  whether  "  he  had  never  feen 
theverfes  Hefiod  had  infcribed  upon  the  Tripos,  and  dedicated 
to  the  mufes  on  Mount  Helicon  ?"  Alexander  allows  it, 
and  fays,  that  Hefiod  "  might  well  get  the  better,  when  kings 
were  not  the  judges,  but  ignorant  plowmen  and  rufticks." 
But  the  authority  of  thefe  relations  is  queftioned  by  learned 
men;  efpecially  by  fuch  as  will  not  allow  thefe  two  poets  to 
have  been  contemporaries,  but  make  Hefiod  between  thirty 
an;!  forty  years  the  older  of  the  two. 

Hefiod,  having  entered  himfelf  into  the  fervice  of  the 
mufes,  left  off  the  paftoral  life,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  arts  and  learning.  When  he  was  grown  old,  for 
it  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  he  re- 
moved to  Locris,  a  town  about  the  fame  diitance  from  Mount 
Farnafius,  as  Afcra  was  from  Helicon.  The  ftory  of  his 
death,  as  told  by  Solon  in  Plutarch's  Banquet,  is  very  re- 
markable. The  man  with  whom  Hefiod  lived  at  Locris, 
a  Miiefian  born,  ravifhed  a  maid  in  the  fame  houfe :  and 
though  Hefiod  was  intirely  ignorant  of  the  fadr,  yet  being 
malicioufly  accufed  to  her  brothers  as  an  accomplice,  he  was 
injurioufiy  flain  wiih  the  ravifher,  and  thrown  with  him  into 
the  fea.  We  have  the  knowledge  of  fome  few  monuments, 
which  were  framed  in  honour  of  this  great  and  ancient  poet. 
Paufaniasj  in  his  Bccoticks,  informs  us,  that  his  countrymen 

the 
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the  Boeotians  erected  to  him  an  image  with  a  harp  in  his 

hand  :  and  relates  in  another  place,  that  there  was  Hkewife  a 

fbtueof  Hefiod  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus.     Fulvius 

Urfinus  and  BoifTard   have  exhibited  a  breaft  with   a   head,  a 

trunk  without  a  head,  and  a  gem  of  him  ;  and  Urfinus  fays, 

that  there  is  a  ftatue  of  brafs  of  him  in   the  publick  college 

at  Conftantinople.     The  Theogony,  and   Works  and   Days 

are  the  only  undoubted   pieces   of   this   poet  now   extant : 

though  it  is  fuppofed,  that  thefe  poems  have  not  defcended 

perfedl  and   finifhed   to  the  prefent  times.     The  Theogony, 

or  Generation  of  the  Gods,  Fabricius  makes  indifputably  the 

work  of  Hefiod ;  *'  nor  is   it  to   be  doubted,  adds  he,  that Biblioth. 

4;  Pythagoras  took  it  for  his,  who  feigned  that  he  faw   in  Grace,  torn. 

€4  hell  the  foul  of  Hefiod  tied  in  chains   to  a   brafs  pillar,  for  *• 

"  what  he  had  written  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gods." 

And  this  doubtlefs  was  the  poem  which  gave  Herodotus  occa- 

fion  to  fay,  that  Hefiod  and  Homer  were  the   firft  who   in    Lib.  ii. 

troduced  a  Theogony  among  the  Grecians ;  the  firft,  who 

gave  names  to  the  Gods,  afcribed  to  them  honours   and  arts, 

and  gave  particular  defcriptions  of  their  perfrns.     The  Works 

and  Days  of  Hefiod,  Plutarch  affures   us,  were   ufed  to   be 

fung  to  the  harp.     Virgil  has   (hewn  great  refpect  to  this 

poet,  and  taken  occafion  to  pafs  a  very  hl^h  compliment 

on  him  : 

Hos  tibi  dant  calamos,  en  accipe,  Mufae, 
Afcraeo  quos  ante  feni,  quibus  ille  folebat 
Cantando  rigidas  deducere  montibus  ornas. 

He  was  indeed  much  obliged  to  him,  and  propofed  him  as 
his  pattern  in  his  Georgics,  how  much  foever  he  may  have 
excelled  him.  Manilius  alfo  in  his  Aftronomicon  has  given 
a  very  high  character  of  Hefiod  and  his  works.  Heinfius 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Hefiod  remarks,  that  among 
all  the  poets,  he  fcarce  knew  any  but  Homer  and  Hefiod, 
who  could  reprefent  nature  in  her  true  native  drefs;  and  tells 
us,  that  nature  had  begun  and  perfected  at  the  fame  time  her 
work  in  thefe  two  poets,  whom  for  that  very  reafon  he  makes 
no  fcruple  to  call  Divine.  However,  in  general,  Hefiod's 
merit  has  not  been  fet  fo  high ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  when 
compared  with  Homer,  he  muft  pafs  for  a  very  moderate 
poet:  though  in  eftimating  their  different  degrees  of  merit, 
it  may  perhaps  be  but  reafonable  to  confider  the  different  fub- 
jedts,  on  which  the  genius  of  each  was  employed.  A  good 

C  c  3  edition 
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edition  cf  Hefiod's  works  was  publifhed  by  Mr.  Le  Clerc  at 
Amfterdam  in  1701. 

HESYCHIUS,  a  verv   celebrated    grammarian    of  Alex- 

*  J  D 

andria  ;  whom  the   excellent  Ifa^c  Caufabon   has  declared  to 
be,  in  his  opinion,  of  all  the   ancient  critics,  whofe  remains 
are  extant,  the   moil;  learned  and  the  moft  ufeful    for   thofe 
who  would  apply  themfelves   in  good   earneft  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Greek  language.     Who  or  what  Hefychius  was,  and   in- 
deed at  what  time  he  lived,  are  circumftances  which  there  is 
not  light  enough   in   antiquity  to  determine;  as    Fabricius 
Biblloth.     himfelf  owns,    who  has   laboured    abundantly    about   them. 
m*  He  has  left  us   a   learned   Lexicon  or  Vocabulary  of  Greek 

*Tl4  t  *    /* 

&c."  words,  from  which  we  may  perceive,  that  he   was  a  chrii- 

tian,  or  at  leaft,  that  he  had  a  thorough  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  chriftianity  ;  for  he  has  inferted  in  his  work^the  names 
of  the  apoftles,  evangelifts,  and  prophets,  as  well  as  of  thofe 
ancient  writers,  who  have  commented  upon  them.  Some 
fav,  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  faint  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
and  that  he  was  extremely  well  verfed  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures :  and  Sixtus  Seneniis  is  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to 
te  placed  about  the  enu  of  the  fourth  century.  The  firft 
edition  of  Hefychius's  Lexicon  was  publifhed  in  folio  by  Al- 
dus at  Venice  in  the  year  1513;  but  the  l;.ft  and  beft  came 
out  at  Leyden  in  quarto,  in  the  year  1668,  under  the  care 
of  Schrevelius,  all  Greek  cum  notis  variorum.  A  better 
was  expected  afterwards  from  the  learned  Ludolph  Kufter, 
v/ho  publifhed  Sirdasj  but  this  critic  died  before  he  had  made 
any  conquerable  progrefs  in  it :  and  indeed  if  he  had  lived, 
Jie  could  not  have  reduced  him,  according  to  Dr.  Bentley, 
to  any  tolerable  degree  of  correc~tnefs.  "  In  profane  authors, 
*'  fays  this  Aridarchus,  whereof  one  manufcript  only  had 
<c  the  luck  to  be  preferved,  as  Velleius  among  the  Latins, 
<c  and  Hefychius  among  the  Greeks ;  the  faults  of  the  fcribes 
Cf  are  found  fo  numerous,  and  the  defects  fo  beyond  all  re- 
<c  drefs,  that  notwithftanding  the  pains  of  the  learnedeft  and 
<s  acutefl  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  thefe  books  flill 
Phileleyth.  cc  are?  an(]  are  like  to  continue,  a  meer  heap  of  errors." 
Lipf.  p.o».  Julius  Scaliger  has  fpoken  with  great  contempt  of  Hefy- 
chius, arid  calls  him  a  frivolous  author,  who  has  nothing  that 
is  gcod  in  him:  u  but,  fays  moniieur  Baillet,  I  believe  this 
<c  critic  is  very  fingular  in  his  opinion.  His  fon  Jofeph  on 
"  the  contrary  declares,  that  Hefychius  is  a  very  good  au- 
<c  thor,  though  we  have  nothing  left  of  him  but  an  epitome, 
*'  and  though  his  citations  aie  loft  beyond  recovery.  Merric 

Cafau- 
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«  Cafaubon  alfo  efteems  him  a  moft  excellent  grammarian  ; 

«  and  Monlieur   Menage   calls    him  the  moft  learned  of  all 

«  the  makers  of  dictionaries.     Well  therefore    might   Bar- 

«  thius   pronounce  it,    as  he   does,     a    mod  ^  unpardonable  Jugemen? 

«  crime  in  him,  who  took  upon  him  to  epitomize  Hefychius,desScavans, 

«  and  to  feparate  from  the  vocabulary  the  teftimohies  of  an-  tom.  n.^ 

"  cient  authors,"  1723. 

* 

HEVELIUS  JOHN),  a  very  celebrated   aftronomer   and 
mathematician,  v,  as  born  at  Dantzick,  a  town  in  the  king  of 
Pruffia's  dominions,  upon  the  28th  of  January   i6ir. 
parents,  who  were  of  rank  and   fortune,  gave   him  a  liberal 
education;  in  which  he  difcovered  early  *  prop  nfity   to  na- 
tural  philofophy  and  aftronomy.     He  ftudied   mathetnaticks 
under  Peter  (Jrueerus,  in   which  he  made   a  wonderful  pro- 
p-refs;  and   learned  alfo   to  draw,  to   engrave,  and  Co  work 
both    in  wood  and  iron  in  fuch   a  manner,  as  to    be  able  to 
frame  mechanical  inftruments.     In  the  year  $630,  he  Jet  out 
upon  his  travels,  in  which  he  fpent  four  years,  paffing  through 
Holland,  England,  France,    and    Germany;    and   upon'hjs 
return  was  fo  taken  up  with  civil  aftairs,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  intermit  his  ftudies  for  fome  years.     In  the  mean  time,  his 
matter  Crugerus,  knowing  very  well  the  force  of  his  genius, 
and  entertaining  no  fmall  expectations  from  him,  ufed  all  the 
means  he  could  think  of  to  bring  him  back   to   aftronomy  ; 
and  fucceecledfo  well,  that  in  the  year  1639,  Heve.ius  be^an 
to  apply  himfelf  intirely  to  it.     He  considered  very  wifely, 
that  hypothefes,  however  they  might  (hew   the  ingenuity  of 
their  inventors,'  were  of  but  little    ufe    in   the   promotion  of 
real   knowledge ;  that    fatfs    were    the    only  foundation,    on 
which  any  folid  fcience  could  be  built;  ana  therefore,  thehrii 
thina  he  did,  built  an  obfervatory  upon  the  top  of  his  houle, 
and  furniflied    it  with  inftruments,  which   were   prope 
making;  the  moft  accurate  observations.      ^e  made  mm 
cellent  teiefcopes  himfelf.  and  began  his  obfervations  with  tne 
Moon,  whole  various   phafes  and  fpots  he  noted  very    accu- 
rately  <c  with  a  view,  as  he  fays,  of  taking  lunar  eclipfes  Pr.fat.  ^ 
«  with    c-reater    exadnefs,    and  removing  thofe  difficultie'sySeienograp. 
«  which  frequently  arife  for  want  of  being  able  to  fettle  more 
«  precifely  the  quantity   of  an    eclipfe."     Vs^hen   he   had 
cifhed  his  courfe  of  obfervations,  and  prepared  a  great  num- 
ber of  fine  engravings   upon   copper  with  his  own  hand., 
publiftied  his  work  at  Dantzick,  in  the  year  1047,  under  the 
title  of,  "  SelenQgraphia,five,Lun^defcrJptio5atqueaccura 
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"  tatam  macularum  ejus  quam  motuum  diverforum,  aliarum- 
<c  que  omnium  vicifntudinumphafmmque,telefcopii  ope  depre-^ 
«  henfarum,  delineatio  :"  to  which  he  added,  by  way  of  ap- 
pendix, the  phafes  of  the  other  planets,  as  they  are  fcen 
through  the  telefcope,  with  obfervations  upon  them,  upon 
the  fpots  of  the  Sun  and  Jupiter  in  particular ;  all  engraved 
by  himfelf  upon  copper,  and  diftinclly  placed  before  the  eyes 
of  the  reader.  At  the  entrance  of  this  work  there  is  a  hand- 
fome  Mezzotint  of  himfelf,  as  he  then  was  in  his  36th 
year,  with  an  eloge  in  Latin  verfe  engraved  under  it  by  Fa- 
lek;  which,  as  we  take  it  to  contain  no  more  than  what  is 
ftrictly  due  to  his  merit,  (hall  here  be  tranfcribed  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  reader. 

\ 

Contemplare  virum,  qui  cceli  fydera  primus, 
Quae  vidit,  fculpfit ;  mente  manuque  valenSi 

Haclenus  ut  nemo  :  quod  teftareris,  Alhafen, 
Si  in  vivis  efles  j  tu  Galilaee  quoque. 

Expreflit  ccelo  Faleki  celeberrima  dextra 
Hevelium,  patriae  nobile  fidus  humi. 

After  this,  he  continued  to  make  his  obfervations  upon  the 
heavens,  and  to  publifh,  from  time  to  time,  whatever  he 
thought  might  tend  to  the  advancement  of  aftronomy.  In 
1654,  he  publiilied  two  epiftles  :  one  to  the  famous  aftro- 
nomer  Ricciolus  "  De  motu  Lunse  libratorio,"  another  to  the 
no  lefs  famous"  Bulialdus  Deutriufque  luminaris  defeclu  :" 
In  1656,  a  difTertation  tc  De  natura  Saturni  facie,  ejufque 
4<  phafibus  ctita  periodo  redeuntibus  :"  In  1661,  '<•  Mer- 
"  curius  in  fole  vifus  :"  In  1662,  "  Hiftoriola  de  nova 
"  ftella  in  collo  Ceci :"  In  1665,  "  Prodromus  Cometi- 
cc  cus,  or  the  hiftory  of  a  comet,  which  appeared  in  1664. :'" 
In  1666,  u  the  hiitory  of  another  comet,  which  appear- 
"  ed  in  1665:"  and  in  1668,  his  "  Cometographia,  cometa- 
"  rum  naturam  et  omnium  a  mundo  condito  hiftoriam  ex- 
"  hi  bens."  He  fent  copies  of  this  work  to  feveral  members  of 
the  Royal  Society  at  London,  and  among  the  re  it  to  Mr. 
Hooke ;  whom  we  mention  particularly,  becaufe  of  a  very 
warm  difpute,  which  this  prefent  accidentally  occaiioned  be- 
tween thut  gentleman  and  Hevelius  foon  after.  In  return  for 
the  Cometographia,  Mr.  Hooke  fent  Hevelius  a  defcription 
of  the  dioptric  telefcope,  with  an  account  of  the  manner  of 
uiing  it;  and  at  the  fame  time  recommended  it  to  him,  as 
greatly  preferable  to  telefcopes  with  plain  fights.  This  gave 
rife  to  the  difpute  between  them ;  the  point  of  which  was, 

"  whether 
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cc  whether  diftances  and  altitudes  could  be  taken  with  plain 
"  fights  any  nearer  than  to  a  minute."  Mr.  Hooke  afferted 
they  could  not ;  hut  that,  with  an  inftrument  of  a  fpan  radU 
us,  by  the  help  of  a  telefcope,  they  might  be  determined  ta 
the  exactnefs  of  afecond.  Hevelias,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
fifted,  that,  by  the  advantage  of  a  good  eye  and  long  ufe, 
he  was  able  with  his  inftrurnents  to  come  up  even  to. that  ex- 
a6tnefs  ;  and  appealing  to  experience  and  facts,  fent  by  way 
of  challenge  eight  diftances,  each  between  two  different  ftars, 
to  be  examined  by  Mr.  Hooke.  Thu,s  the  affair  refted  for 
fome  time  with  outward  decency,  but  not  without  fome  in- 
ward grudge  between  the  parties.  In  1673,  Hevelius  pub- 
limed  the  firft  part  of  his  "  Machina  cceleflis,"  as  a  fpecimen  of 
the  exa6tnefs  both  of  his  inftrurnents  and  obfervations ;  and 
fent  feveral  copies  as  prefents  to  his  friends  in  England,  but 
lefc  Mr.  Hooke  out.  This,  it  is  fuppofed,  occafioned  Mr. 
Hooke  to  print,  in  1674,  animadverfions  on  the  firft  part  of 
the  <e  Machina  cceleftis"  of  the  learned  and  defervedly  famous 
aftronomer  Johan.  Hevelius,  conful  of  Dantzick.  In  thefe 
Animadverfions,  Mr.  Hooke  treated  Hevelius  with  a  very 
magifterial  air,  and  threw  out  feveral  unhandfome  reflections 
againft  him,  which  were  greatly  refented ;  and  the  difpute 
grew  afterwards  fo  notorious,  and  to  fuch  a  height,  that  in 
1679,  Mr.  Edmund  Halley  went,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  examine  both  the  inftruments  and  the  ob- 
fervations made  therewith.  Mr.  Halley  gave  a  favourable 
judgment  of  both,  in  a  letter  to  Hevelius ;  and  Mr.  Hooke 
managed  the  controverfy  fo  ill,  that  he  was  univerfally  con- 
demned, though  the  preference  has  fince  been  given  to  te- 
lefcopic  fights.  However,  Hevelius  could  not  be  prevailed 
with  to  make  ufe  of  them  :  whether  he  thought  himfelf  too 
experienced  to  be  informed  by  a  young  aftronomer,  as  he  con- 
ficiered  Mr.  Hooke ;  or,  whether  having  made  fo  many  ob- 
fervations with  plain  fights,  he  was  unwilling  to  alter  his  me- 
thod, left  he  might  bring  their  exaclnefs  into  queftion  ;  or, 
whether  being  by  long  practice  accuftorned  to  the  ufe  of  them, 
and  not  throughly  apprehending  the  ufe  of  the  other,  nor  well 
underftanding  the  difference,  is  uncertain.  Befides  Mr. 
Halley's  letter,  Hevelius  received  many  others  in  his  favour, 
which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  inferting  among  the  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations  in  his  Annus  Climactericus,  printed  in 
1685.  In  a  long  preface  prefixed  to  this  work,  he  fpoke 
with  more  confidence  and  greater  indignation,  than  he  had 
done  before  ;  and  particularly  exclaims  againft  Mr.  Hooke's 
dogmatical  and  magifterial  manner  of  affuming  a  kind  of 

dictator- 
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di&atormip  over  him.  This  revived  the  difpute,  and  caufed 
feveral  learned  men  to  engage  in  it.  The  book  itfelf  being 

o    o  o 

lent  to  the  Royal  Society,  an  account  was  given  of  it  >t  their 
requeft  by  Dr.  Wallis  5  who  among  other  things  took  no- 
tice, that"  Hevelius's  obfervations  had  been  mifreprefented, 
"  fmce  it  appeared  from  this  book,  that  he  could  diftinguifh 
ie  by  plain  fights  to  a  fmall  part  of  a  minute."  About  the 
fame  time  Mr.  William  Mollineux  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
fociety,  in  vindication  of  Hevelius  againft  Mr.  Hooke's  Ani- 
madvcrfions.  Mr.  Hooke  drew  up  an  anfwer  to  this  letter, 
which  was  read  likewife  before  the  fociety  ;  wherein  he  ob- 
ferved,  *'  that  he  was  not  the  firft  aggreffor  in  print,  as  ap- 
**  peared  from  the  293d  to  the  3OOth  page  in  the  Machina 
"  Cceleftis  itfelf;  that  in  his  Animadverfions  he  had  no 
w  wheie  expreflbd  his  doubt,  whether  Hevelius's  obferva- 
<c  tions  could  be  made  true,  and  always  the  fame,  to  two  or 
"  three  minutes,  as  Mr.  Molineux  had  aflerted,  nor  that  an 
*6  inftrumentof  a  fpan  radius  mi»ht  be  made,  that  fhould 

•  r- 

c<  perform  obfervations fixry  times  more  accurate,  than  could 
"  be  done  with  his  beft  inftruments ;  that  as  for  any  difre- 
'c  foe&ful  or  undervaluing  fentiments  he  had  of  Hevelius  or 
**  his  performances,  the  contrary  appears  from  the  follow- 
ec  ing  paflagc,  where  he  fays,  that  he  would  not  be  under- 
<<  flood  by  thefe  animadverfions,  to  undervalue  the  works 
«  and  performances  of  a  perfon  fo  highly  meriting  the  thanks 
**  of  the  learned  world,  for  his  great  expence  and  vaft  pains 
*'  in  performing  a  work,  fo  highly  ufelul  to  aftronomy  and 
*c  navigation  ;  that  he  did  not  the  leaft  doubt,  but  it  would 
*c  be  a  work  of  perpetual  efteem,  and  much  preferable  to 
«  any  thing  of  the  like  kind,  yet  done  in  the  world ;  and 
<*  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  it  was  poffible  for  human  in- 
<c  duftry  to  go  with  inftruments  of  that  kind,  which  were 
<c  as  complete  and  exacl,  as  inftruments  with  plain  fights 
c<  could  be  made  ;  and  that  Mr.  Hevelius  had  calculated  them 
ce  with  all  imaginable  care  and  fkill,  and  delivered  them 

O  ' 

<c  with  the  like  candor  and  integrity;  but  yet  that  it  was 
<{  my  opinion,  that  this  ought  not  to  difcourage  others  from 
4;  making  ufe  of  telefcopic  fights,  and  to  make  better  ob- 
"  fervations  with  inftruments  by  that  means  more  exacl:." 

Lithe  year  1679,  Hevelius  had  publimed  the  fecond  part 
of  his  "  Machina  coeleftis  ;"  but  in  September  the  fame  year, 
while  he  was  at  a  feat  in  the  country,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  his  houfe  at  Dantzick  burnt  down.  By  this  calamity 
he  is  faid  to  have  fuftained  feveral  thoufancl  pounds  damage ; 
having  not  only  his  cbiervatory  and  all  his  valuable  inftru- 
ments 
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ments  and  agronomical  apparatus  deftroyed,  but  alfo  a  great 
number  of  copies  of  his  4i  Machina  cceleftis ;"  which  accident 
has  made  this  fecond  part  very  fcarce,  and  confequently  very 
dear.  In  the  year  1690,  were  publifhed  a  defcription  of  the 
heavens,  called,  *  Firmamentum  Sobiefcianum,"  in  honour  of 
John  III.  king  of  Poland  ;  and  ct  Prodromus  aftronomiae,  et 
"'  novae  tabulae  folares,  una  cum  catalogo  iixarum,"  in  which 
he  lays  down  the  neceilary  preliminaries  for  taking  an  exact 
catalogue  of  the  ftars.  But  both  thefe  workh  were  pofthu- 
mous  -,  forlievehus  died  in  1687,  upon  the  28th  of  January, 
which  was  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  on  which  he  entered 
upon  his  7;th  year.  He  was  a  man  greatly  eiteemed  by 
his  countrymen,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great  reputation 
and  fkiil  in  ailronorny,  but  as  a  very  excellent  and  worthy 
magiftrate.  He  was  made  a  burgomafter  of  Dantzick ;  which 
office  he  is  faid  to  have  executed  with  the  utmoft  integrity 
and  applaufe.  He  was  efteemed  alfo  very  highly  by  foreign- 
ers ;  and  not  only  by  foreigners  (killed  in  aftronorny  and  the 
fciences,  but  by  foreign  princes  and  potentates  :  as  appears 
abundantly  evident  from  a  collection  of  their  letters,  which 
were  printed  at  Dantzick  in  the  year  1683, 

HEYLIN  (Dr.   PETER),    a   celebrated   Englifli   divine, 
defcended  from  an  ancient  family  of  his  name  at  Pentric-Hey- 
lin  in  Montgomeryfnire,  was  born  at  Burford  in  Oxfordfhire 
upon  the  2Qth   of  November   1600.     In    1613,  he  was  en-Wond»s 
tered  of  Hart-hall   in  Oxford,  and  two  years  after  chofen   a  Athens 
demv  of  Magdalen  College,     He  had,  while  at  fchooL  given  Oxon.— 

fj     .  r  \  •  •          r         i  .•  -    Barnard's 

a    fpecimen    or  his  genius   for  dramatic   poetry  in    a  tragi-LifeofHey_ 
comedy  on  the  wars  and  fate  of  Troy  ;  and  now  compofed  alin,  p.  74. 
tragedy,  entitled  Spurius,  which  was  fo  approved  by  his  fo- 
ciety,  that   the   prefident,    Dr.  Langton,    ordered    it   to   be 
acted  in  his  apartments.     After  this  he  read  cofmographical  J?arn5T^  P' 
lectures    in  the  college,  which  being  a  very   unufual  thing,0 
and  he  very  converfant   in  that  branch   of  fcience,  did  fo  re- 
commend him    to  the   fociety,  that    he   was    chofen   fellow 
thereof  in  July  1619.     In  1621,  he  published  his  Microcof-  Athena 
mus,  or,  a  Defcription  of  the  Great  Wo  rid ;   the  chief  ma-Oxon' 
terials  of  which    were    the  lectures  juft  mentioned.     It  was 
univerfally  liked,  and  fpeedily  bought  up;  fo  that  in    1624, 
it  was   reprinted   in  the  fame  fize,  but   with  confiderable  ad- 
ditions, and   again   prefented  to  prince  Charles,  to  whom  it 
had  been  dedicated.     It  was  foon  after  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  king,  who  ieerncd  at  fir  ft  greatly  pleafed  with   it ;  till 
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meeting  with  apaflagein  it,  where  Heylin  gave  precedency 
to  the  French  king,  and  filled  France  the  more  famous  king* 
dom,  he  was,  forfooth,  fo  exceedingly  offended,  that  he  or- 
dered the  lord  keeper  to  fupprefs  the  book,     Heylin,  to  make 
his  peace  with   the  king,  declared,  that  the  error,  in  one  of 
the   exceptionable  paffages,  was  intirely   the   printer's,  who 
Mkrocof-    had  put  is   inflead   of  was ;  and  that  when  he  himfelf  men- 
™us>  £  j    tioned  the  precedency  of  France  before  England,  "  befides 
edit.' 1624.  "  that  he  did  not   fpeak  of  England,  as  it  then  flood  aug- 
"  mented  by  Scotland,  he  took  what  he  did  fay  from  Camden 
"  in  his  Remains."     James  was  hereby  fatisried,  and  Hey- 
lin   took  care,  on   the  other   hand,  that   the  whole  claufe, 
which  gave  fo  much  difguft,  fhould   be  left  out  of  all  future 
impreflions :   for  the    work  was   fuccefiively    enlarged,  till  it 

Barnard,  p.  became  a  great  folio,   and  has  fince  been  often  reprinted  in 
94-iou        , 

thatfize. 

In  1625,  he  went  over  to  France,  where  he  continued 
about  fix  weeks,  and  took  down  in  writing  an  account  of  his 
journey;  the  original  manufcript  of  which  he  gave  to  his 
friend  the  lord  Danvers,  but  kept  a  copy  for  himfelf,  which 
was  publimed  about   thirty  years  after.     In  April  1627,  he 
anfwered,  pro  forma,  upon  thefe   two  queftions,  i.  Anec- 
clefia  unquam  fuerit  invifibilis  ?  that  is,  "  whether  the  church 
66  was  ever  invifible?"   2.  AU  ecclefia  poflit  crrare  ?  that  is, 
*;  whether   the  church  can  err  ?"  both   which  determining 
in  the  affirmative,  a  great  clamour  was  raifed  againft  him  as 
Athenae      a  Papift,  or  at  leaft  a  favourer  of  Popery.     Wood  lays,  that 
Prideaux,  the  divinity-profeflbr,  "  fell  foul  upon  him  for  it, 
"  calling  him  Bellarminian,    Pontifician,  and  I    know   not 
"  what."     Heylin  was  not  eafy  under  the  charge  of  being  po- 
piflily  affected  ;  for  which  reafon,  to  clear  himfelf  from  that 
imputation,  he  took  an   opportunity,  preaching   before  the 
king  in  November   following   on  John  iv.  20,  of  declaring 
vehemently  againft  fome  of  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 
Barnard,      Romiih  church.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1628,  the  lord 
F*  3'          Danvers,  then  earl  of  Danby,  recommended  him  to  the  fa- 
vour  of    Dr.  Laud,    then   bifhop   of  Bath  and  Wells ;  by 
whofe  intereft  alfo,  in  1629,  he  was  made  oni  of  the  chap- 
Athenae      Jains  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty.     On  Act-Sunday  1630,  he 
)Xd°Bar^     preached  before  the  univerfity  of  Oxford    at    St.  Mary's  on 
nard,p.       Matth.  xiii.  25.  from  whence  he  took  occafion  to  deliver  his 
*»a.          fentiments  very  freely  in  regard   to   an  affair,  which  at  firft 
fight  had  a  fpecious  appearance  of  promoting  the  honour  and 
emolument  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  but  was  in  reality  a  mofl 

iniqui- 
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iniquitous  fcheme,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Laity,  and  of  no 
fervice  where  it  was  pretended  to  avail.  This  was  a  feoff- 
ment,  that  fome  defigning  perfons  had  obtained,  for  the 
buying  in  of  impropriations ;  but  Heylin  feeing  through  the 
difguife,  expofed  very  clearly  the  knavery  of  the  defigners. 
About  this  time  he  refigned  his  fellowship,  having  been  mar- 
ried near  two  years  ;  in  concealing  which  marriage  he  acted 
very  unftatutably,  not  to  fay  difhonefUy,  nor  did  his  friends 
attempt  to  juftify  him  for  it. 

In  1631,  Mr.  Heylin  publifhed  his  "  Kiftory  of  that  moft 
famous  faint  and  foldier  of  Jefus  Chrift,  St.  George  of 
Cappadocia,  &c.  to  which  he  fubjoined,  the  inftitution  of 
the  moft  Noble  Order  of  St.  George,  named  the  Garter," 
&c.  which  work  he  prefented  to  his  majefty,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Laud,  then  railed  to  the  fee  of  Lon- 
don, It  was  gracioufly  received  by  the  king,  and  Heylin 
foon  after  reaped  the  fruits  of  it;  for  in  October  1631,  he 
was  prefented  by  him  to  the  rectory  of  Hemmingford  in 
Huntingdonfhire,  to  a  prebend  of  Weftminfter  on  the  firft 
of  November  following,  and  fhortly  after  to  the  rectory  of 
Houghton  in  the  biflioprick  of  Durham,  worth  near  400  1.  Athens 
per  annum.  In  April  1633,  Mr.  Heylin  was  created  doctor  Oxon. 
of  divinity,  and  gave  frem  offence  to  the  divinity-profeflbr 
Prideaux  by  the  queftions  he  put  up;  which  were,  i.  whe- 
ther the  church  hath  authority  in  determining  controverfies 
of  faith  ?  2.  whether  the  church  hath  authority  of  interpret- 
ing the  Sacred  Scriptures  ?  3.  whether  the  church  hath  au- 
thority of  appointing  rites  and  ceremonies?  Of  all  which  he 
maintained  the  affirmative.  Prideaux  however,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  difpute,  is  faid  to  have  laid  down  fome  tenets,  which 
gave  as  much  offence  to  Laud,  who  was  chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, and  to  the  king,  whom  Laud  informed  of  them,  as 
Heylin' s  had  given  to  him ;  as,  that  the  church  was  a  mere 
Chimera — That  it  did  not  teach  or  determine  any  thing— 
That  controverfies  had  better  be  referred  to  univerfities,  than 
to  the  church,  and  might  be  decided  by  the  Literati  there, 
even  though  bifhops  were  laid  afide.  Heylin  afterwardsAtfienaj 
found  an  opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf  on  Prideaux,  for°xon. 
the  rough  treatment  he  had  received  from  him.  This  di- 
vine, it  feems,  had  delivered  a  le&ure  on  the  Sabbath,  which 
was  fomewhat  freer  than  fuited  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  the 
times  ;  which  however  was  not  taken  much  notice  of.  But 
(hortly  after,  when  the  king  by  publiming  the  book  of  fports 
on  Sundays,  had  raifed  a  violent  outcry  throughout  the  na- 
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tion  againfl  himfelf  and  Laud,  Heylin  tranflated  this  le&ure 
into  Englifh,  and    publiffeed    it  wiih  a   preface    in   1633-4, 
to  the  great  vexation  of  Prideaux,  who  hereby  fuffered  much 
Oxon/       m  tne  efteetT*  and  affection  of  the  Puritans. 

William?,  bimop  of  Lincoln  and  denn  of  Weftminfter, 
havini;  incurred  the  king's  and  Laud's  difpleafurc,  was  now 
fufpended  and  imprifoned,  whereupon  Heylin  was  made 
treafurer  of  the  church  of  Weftminfter  in  1037;  and  was 
alfo  prefented  by  the  prebendaries,  his  brethren,  to  iliereclory 
of  Iflip  near  Oxford.  This  he  exchanged,  in  1638,  for 
that  of  South -Warnborough  in  Hampshire  ;  and  the  fame 
year  was  made  one  of  the  juilices  of  the  peace  for  that 
county.  In  1639,  he  was  employed  by  archbifhop  Laud 
to  tranflate  the  Scotch  liturgy  into  Latin ;  and  was  chofen 
Barnard,  by  ^Q  college  of  Weftminiler  their  clerk,  to  reprefent  them 
p* I7Zj  °*  in  convocation.  But  the  feafon  was  comma;  on.  when  men 

C  ' 

of  his  principles  had  reafon  to  be  afraid.  A  cloud  was  ga- 
thered, which  threatned  to  overwhelm  all,  who,  like  him, 
had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  as  champions  for  royal  or  eccle- 
{iaftical  prerogative.  To  ihelter  himfelf  therefore  from  the 
impending  florm,  he  withdrew  from  the  metropolis,  where  he 
had  long  balked  in  the  (hine  of  a  court,  to  his  parfonage  ; 
but  not  thinking  himfelf  fecure  there,  retreated  to  Oxford, 
then  garrifoned  by  the  king,  and  the  feat  of  his  refidence. 
On  this  the  parliament  voted  him  a  delinquent,  and  dif- 
patched  an  order  to  their  committee  at  Portfmouth,  to  fe- 
quefter  his  whole  eftate,  and  feize  upon  his  goods.  In  con- 
fequence  of  th  s  fevere  decree,  he  was  deprived  of  his  mo(t 
curious  and  valuable  library,  it  being  carried  with  his  houfe- 
ho!d  furniture  to  that  town.  He  was  employed  by  the  king 
at  Oxford  to  write  a  periodical  paper,  that  was  publifhed 
weekly  in  that  city,  intitled  "  Mercurius  Aulicus  ;"  but  in 
1645,  when  the  king's  affairs  became  defperate,  and  the  Mer- 
curius Aulicus  no  longer  fupported,  he  quitted  Oxford,  and 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  himfelf  and  his  family  re- 
duced to  the  utmoft  {traits.  At  Wincheiler  he  flayed  for  a 
while  with  his  wife,  &c.  but  that  city  being  at  length  de- 
livered up  to  the  parliament,  he  was  forced  to  remove  again. 
In  1648,  he  went  to  Minfter-Lovel  in  Oxfordfhire,  the  feat 
of  his  elder  brother,  which  he  farmed  for  the  fix  or  feven  years 
following  of  his  nephew  colonel  Heylin,  where  he  fpent 
much  of  his  time  in  writing.  On  his  quitting  this  farm,  he 
went  to  Abingdon  in  Berkfhire,  where  he  alfo  employed 
hlmfaf  much  in  compofing  treaties,  which  he  publimed 
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from  time  to  time.  Upon  the  Reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
he  was  reftored  to  all  his  fpiritualities,  and  undoubtedly  ex- 
pelled from  that  prince  fome  very  eminent  dignity  in  the 
church,  as  he  had  heroically  exerted  himfelf  in  behalf  of  it, 
as  well  as  of  the  crown  ;  and  endured  fo  much  on  that  ac- 
count, during  their  fufFering  condition.  However,  he  was 
utterly  difappointed,  being  never  raifed  above  the  fubde?.nery 
of  Weftminfter.  This  was  matter  of  great  vexation  to  him, 
and  of  wonder  to  many  others,  who  did  not  fufficiently  con- 
fider  the  qualities  of  the  man  ;  which,  though  well  enough 
for  the  tool  of  a  party,  were 'not  the  propereft  recommenda- 
tions to  preferment,  or  moft  fuitable  to  fuch  a  ftation.  He 
died  on  the  8th  of  May  1662,  and  was  interred  before  his!?"na.!f'p* 

.  i  11  -itJZjA''--^* 

own  ftall,  within  the  choir  of  the  abbey.  204,205. 

Wood  has  given  this  character  of  him,  and  tells  us,  that 
he  was  "  a  perfon  endowed  with  fingular  gifts,  of  a  (harp 
"  and  pregnant  wit,  folid  and  clear  judgment.  Inhisyounger 
*c  years  he  was  accounted  an  excellent  poet,  but  very  con- 
"  ceited  and  pragmatical ;  in  his  elder,  a  better  hiftorian, 
"  a  noted  preacher,  and  a  ready  or  extemporanean  fpeaker. 
"  He  had  a  tenacious  memory  to  a  miracle.  He  was  a  bold 
*'  and  undaunted  man  among  his  friends  and  foes,  though 
"  of  very  mean  port  and  prefence ;  and  therefore  by  fome  of 
c;  them  he  was  accounted  too  high  arid  proud  for  his  function. 
44  A  conftant  afferter  of  the  church's  right  and  the  king's 
"  prerogative  ;  a  fevere  and  vigorous  oppofer  of  rebels  and 
"  fchifmaticks.  In  fome  things  too  much  a  party -man  to  bean 
"  hiftorian,  and  equally  an  enemy  to  popery  and  puritanifm."Athenae 
His  writings  are  very  numerous,  but  not  very  valuable ;  and°xon* 
almoft  the  only  work  he  is  known  by  now,  is  his  Cofmo-  , 
graphy,  which  however  is  in  no  very  high  efteem,  being 
fuperfedsd  by  things  abundantly  fuperior  in  the  kind. 

HEYVVOOD  QOHN)  a  noted  Englifh  poet  and  jefler  of 
his  time,  was    born    in  London,  and  educated  at   Oxford  :  Wood's 
but  the  feverity  of  an  academical  life  not  fuiting  his  gay  andAthenae 
airy  temper,  he  retired  to  his  native  place,  and  became  known ^xon*  * >2* 
to  ail  the   men  of  wit,  and  efpecially  to  Sir  Thomas  A4ore, 
with  whom  he  was  very  familiar.     He  was  one  of  the  firft 
who  wrote  Englifh  plays  ;  and  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  very 
well  (killed  in  vocal  and  inftrumentalmufic.     He  found  means 
to  become    a   favourite    with  Henry  VIII.   and   was   well  re- 
warded by  that  monarch,  for  the  mirth  and  quicknefs  of  his 
conceits.     He  was  afterwards  equally  valued  by  queen  Mary, 
and  had  often  the  honour  to  difpray  his  wit  and  humour  be- 
fore 
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fore  her;  which   he  did,  it  feems,  even  when  (lie  lay  Jafi- 
guifliing  on  her  death- bed.     After  the  deceafe  of  that  prin- 
cefs,  being  a   bigotted  Papift,   and  rinding  the  Proteftant  re- 
ligion likely   to  prevail   under  queen    Elizabeth;   he  entered 
into  a  voluntary   exile,   and  went  and  fettled  at  Mecklin  in 
Brabant ;  where  he  ^ied  in  the  year  i  565;.     He  wrote  feveral 
plays;  a    Dialogue  in"  verfe  concerning   Englifh    Proverbs; 
five  hundred  epigrams ;   the  Spider  and  Fly,  a  Parable,  1556, 
in  a  pretty   thick  quarto.     Before  the  title  of  this  laft  work 
is  his  picture  from  head  to  foot,  printed   from  a  wooden  cut, 
with  a  fur  gown  on,  on   his  head  a  round  cap,  his  chin  and 
lips  clofe  fhaved,  and  a  dagger  hanging  at  his   girdle.     There 
are  feventy  feven  chapters  in  this   work,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  of  which  is  the  author's  pidlure,  either  itandingor  fit- 
ing  before  a  table,  with  a  book  on  it,  and  a  window  near  it 
hung  round  with  cobwebs,  flies,  and  fpiders.     What  would 
this  generation  fay  of  an  author,  whofe   book  fhould    be  fo 
full  of  himfelf  ?    He  left  two  fons,   both  eminent  men :  the 
elded  of  which  was  Elize  or  Ellis  Heywood,  who  was  born 
in  London,  and  educated  at  All-fouls   college   in  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  eleded  fellow  in    1547.     Afterwards  he  tra- 
velled into  France  and  Italy;  continued  fome  time  at   Flo- 
y«od,&c.  rencC}  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal   Pole;  and   became 
fuch  an  exact  mafter  of  the  Italian  tongue,  that  he  wrote  a 
book  in  that  language,  intitled,  "  II  Moro,"  lib.  2.  Fiorenz. 
1556,   8vo.     Then  he  went  to  Antwerp,  and    from  thence 
to  Louvain,  where  he  died  in  the  I2th  year  after  his  entrance 
into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits :  which  was  about  1572.     He 
had  a  younger  brother, 

Jafper  Heywood,  born   alfo  at  London  about  1535,  and 
educated  at   Merton  college   in  Oxford  ;    of  which  he  was 
chofen  fellow,  but   obliged  to  refign,  for  fear  of  expulfion, 
on  account  of  his  immoralities,  in  1558.     He  was  then  elected 
fellow  of  All- fouls,  but   left  the  univerfity,  and   foon  after 
England.     In  1561,    he  became  a  Popim  prieft  ;  and  the  year 
after,  being   at  Rome,  he  was  entered  among  the  Jefuits. 
After  he  had  fpent  two  years  in  the  ftudyof  divinity,  he  was 
fent  to   Diling   in    Switzerland ;  from  whence   being  called 
away  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1581,  he  was  fent  into  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  provincial  of  the  Jefuits.      After  many 
peregrinations,    he  died   at  Naples   the   30th  of  December 
1597.     Before  he  left  England   thefirft  time,  he  tranflated 
three  Tragedies  of  Seneca;  and  wrote"  Various  Poems  and 
*'  D.evifes;"   fome  of  which  are  printed  in  a  book,  intitle.l, 
"  The  Paradife  of  Dainty  Devifes."  1573,  4to. 

There 
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There  was  alfo  one  Thomas  Hey  wood  an  a£tor,  and  moft 
voluminous  play-writer,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  plays ;  of  which  only  twenty  four  are  now 
extant.  Langbaine  obferves  of  him,  that  he  was  a  general 
fcholar  and  tolerable  linguift,  as  his  tranflations  from  Lucian, 
Erafmus,  and  from  other  Latin  and  Italian  authors,  fufficiently 
(hew :  however,  the  wits  and  poets  have  always  held  him 
cheap. 

HICKES  (GEORGE)  an  Englifh  divine  of  extraordinary- 
parts  and  learning,  was  born  on  the  2oth  of  June  1642,  at 
Newfham  in  York(hire,  where  his  parents  were  fettled  on  a 
very  large  farm.  He  was  fent  to  the  grammar  fchool  at  North 
Allerton,  and  from  thence  in  1659  to  St.  John's  college  in 
Oxford.  Soon  after  the  Reiloration,  he  removed  to  Mag- 
dalen-College, and  from  thence  to  Magdalen-hall;  and 
at  length,  in  1664,  was  chofen  fellow  of  Lincoln  col- 
lege, taking  the  year  after  his  matter  of  arts  degree.  In 
June  1666,  he  went  into  holy  orders,  became  an  emi- 
nent tutor  foon  after,  and  difcharged  this  office  with  great 
diligence  and  reputation  for  feven  years.  Being  then  in  a 
badftateof  health,  he  was  advifed  to  ramble  about  thecotw- 
try  for  its  recovery :  upon  which  Sir  George  Wheeler,  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  and  had  conceived  a  filial  affecYion  for 
him,  invited  him  to  accompany  him  in  his  travels.  They  fet 
out  in  Odlober  1673,  and  made  the  tour  of  France:  after 
which  they  parted,  Mr,  Hickes  being  obliged  to  return  to 
take  his  bachelor  of  divinity's  degree.  At  Paris,  where  he 
ftaid  a  confiderable  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Henry  Juftell,  who  in  confidence  told  him  many  fecret  af- 
fairs ;  particularly,  that  of  the  intended  revocation  of  the 
edi£t  of  Nants,  and  of  a  defien  in  Holland  and  England  to 
fet  afide  the  family  of  the  Stuarts.  He  committed  to  him 
alfo  his  father's  manufcript  of  the  u  Codex  canonum  ecclefiae 
univerfalisj"  to  be  prefented  in  his  name  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford. 

After  his  return  home  in  May  1675,  ne  to°^  tne  Degree 
juft  mentioned,  being  about  that  time  rector  of  St.  Ebbe's 
church  in  Oxford:  and  in  September  1676,  was  made  chap- 
lain to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale.  In  May  1677,  his  grace 
being  to  be  made  high-commiffioner  of  Scotland,  took  his 
chaplain  with  him  into  that  kingdom  ;  and  in  April  1678, 
fent  him  up  to  court  with  Dr.  Burnet,  archbifhop  of  Glafgow, 
to  lay  before  the  king  the  proceedings  in  Scotland,  He  re- 
VOL.  VI.  Dd  turned 
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turned  the  month  following,  and  was  defired  by  Sharp,  arch- 
bilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  to  accept  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity in  that  univerfity,  as  a  teliimony  of  his  and  his  coun- 
try's great  efteem  for  him,  which  requeft  the  duke  of  Lau- 
derdale  approving,  Mr.  Hickes  was  dignified  in  a  full  con- 
vocation :  and  afterwards,  when  he  returned  with  his  patron 
into  England,  the  archbifhop,  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of 
all  his  brethren,  prefented  him  with  the  eighteen  volumes  of 
Labbe's  Councils,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fervices  to 
that  church. 

-In  September  1679,  he  married ;  and  the  December  fol- 
Jovving,  was  created  doctor  in  divinity  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  In  March  1679-80,  the  king  promoted  him  to  a 
prebend  of  Worcefter ;  and  in  Auguft  following,  he  was 
prefented  by  Sancroft,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  vi- 
carage of  All-hallows  Barkin  near  the  Tower  of  London. 

»^3 

In  December  I'.  81,  he  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king;  and  in  Auguft  1603,  dean  of  Worcefter.  The 
bifhoprick  of  Briftol  was  vacant  the  next  year,  and  Dr. 
Hickes,  it  is  faid,  might  have  had  it  if  he  would  :  but  miffing 
his  opportunity,  the  king  died,  and  there  was  an  end  of  his 
advancement ;  for  though  his  church  principles  were  very 
high,  yet  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  too  much  by  his  zeal 
agdinft  popery,  to  be  any  favourite  with  James  II.  In  May 
1686,  he  left  the  vicarage  of  Barkin,  and  went  to  fettle  on 
his  deanery;  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter  having  offered  him 
the  rectory  of  All-church,  not  far  from  that  city,  which  he 
accepted. 

Upon  the  Revolution  in  1688,  he  with  many  others,  re- 
fufmg  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
fell  under  fufpenfion  in  Augult  1689,  and  was  deprived  the 
February  following.  He  continued  however  in  pofleffion  till 
the  beginning  of  May  ;  when  reading  in  the  Gazette,  that 
the  deanery  of  Worcefter  was  granted  to  Mr.  William  Tal- 
bot,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Oxford,  Salifbury,  and  Durham 
iuccelTively,  he  immediately  drew  up  in  his  own  hand-writing 
a  claim  of  right  to  it,  dire61ed  to  all  the  members  of  that 
church;  and  in  1691,  affixed  it  over  the  great  entrance  into 
the  choir,  that  none  of  them  might  plead  ignorance  in  that 
particular.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  then  fecretary  of 
fiate,  called  it  Dr.  Hickes's  Manifefto  againft  the  government  5 
and  it  has  fince  been  published  by  Dr.  Francis  Lee,  in  the 
appendix  to  his  life  of  Mr.  Kettlewell,  with  this  title,  "  The 
"  proteftation  of  Dr,  George  Kickes,  and  claim  of  right, 

"  fixed 
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fixed  up  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Worcefter."  Ex- 
peaing  hereupon  the  refentment  of  the  government,  he 
privately  withdrew  to  London,  where  he  abfconded  for  many 
years;  till  on  the  i8th  of  May  1699,  the  lord  Somers,  then 
ord  chancellor,  out  of  regard  to  his  uncommon  parts  and 
learning,  procured  an  ad  of  council,  by  which  the  attorney 
general  was  ordered  to  caufe  a  Noli  Profequi  to  be  entered  to 
all  proceedings  agaihft  him. 

Soon  after  their  deprivation,  archbifnop  Sancroft  and  his 
collegues  began  to  confider  about  maintaining  and  continuing 
the  epifcopal  fucce/fion  among  thofe  who  adhered  to  them  ; 
and  having  refolved  upon  it,  they  fent  Dr.  Hickes  over  with 
a  lift  of  the  deprived  clergy,  to  confer  with  king  James 
about  that  matter,  The  dodor  fet  out  in  May  1693,  an^ 
going  by  the  way  of  Holland,  made  it  fix  weeks,  ere  he  ar- 
rived at  St,  Germains.  He  had  feveral  audiences  of  the 
kmg,  who  complied  with  all  he  a/ked  ;  and  would  have  foon 
returned  to  England,  but  was  detained  fome  months  by  an 
ague  and  fever.  He  arrived  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  on 
the  Eve  of  St.  Matthias,  the  confecrations  were  performed  by 
Dr.  Lloyd  bifhop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Turner  bifhop  of  Ely,  and 
Dr.  White  bifnop  of  Peterborough,  at  the  bifhop  of  Peter- 
borough's  lodgings  at  the  reverend  Mr.  Giffard's  houfe  in 
Southgate.  Dr.  Hickes  was  confecrated  fuffragran  bifhop  of 
Tietford,  and  Wagftaffe  fuffragan  of  Ipfwich  :  °at  which  fo- 
lemnity  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon  is  faid  to  have  been  prefent. 
It  has  indeed  been  averred  in  print,  that  Dr.  Hickes  was 
once  in  the  mind  to  take  the  oaths,  in  order  to  fave  his  pre- 
ferments :  but  this  is  not  probable.  He  was  a  perfon  very 
ftria  in  his  principles  of  morality  ;  and  what  he  was  con- 
vinced was  his  duty,  he  clofely  adhered  to,  choofmg  to  fuf- 
fer  any  thing  rather  than  violate  his  confcience.  Some  years 
before  he  died,  he  was  grievoufly  tormented  with  the  ftone  ; 
and  at  length  his  constitution,  though  naturally  ftrong,  gave 
way  to  that  diftemper,  on  the  151)1  of  December  17 1*5,  and 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  perfon  of  univerfal  learning,  though  his  temper 
and  fituation  and  connedions  were  fuch,  as  to  fuffer  him  to 
leave  us  but  few  monuments  of  it,  that  are  worth  remern- 
bring  :  for  though  he  wrote  a  great  deal,  the  greater!  part  con- 
Is  of  controveriial  pieces  on  politics  and"  religion,  which 
are  generally  thrown  afide  after  they  have  been  once  read, 
and  which  are  very  unworthy  to  employ  almoft  the  v  hole 
time  of  a  man  of  real  parts  and  learning,  as  Dr,  Hickes  cer- 
tanily  was.  He  was  particularly  fkilful  in  the  old  Northern 
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languages  and  in  antiquities,  and  has  given  us  fome  works 
in  this  way,  which  will  probably  be  valued,  when  all  his 
other  writings  are  forgotten.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the 
primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  whom  he  confidered  as  the 
belt  expofitors  of  Scripture  ;  and  as  no  one  better  underftood 
the  doctrine,  worfhip,  conftitution,  and  difcipline  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  firft  and  pureft  ages  of  Chriftianity, 
fo  it  was  his  utmoft  ambition  and  endeavour  to  prove  the 
church  of  England  perfectly  conformable  thereto. 

The  firft  thing  he  publimed,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace 
out,  was,  i.  "  A  letter  fen t  from  beyond  the  feas  to  one  of 
ct  the  chief  minifters  of  the  nonconforming  party,"  &c. 
1674;  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  1684,  under  the 
title  of,  4<  The  judgment  of  an  anonymous  writer  concern- 
"  ing  thefe  following  particulars  :  firft,  a  law  for  difabling 
"  a  Papift  to  inherit  the  crown  ;  fecondly,  the  execution  of 
ct  penal  laws  againft  Proteftant  DiiTenters ;  thirdly,  a  bill 
<c  of  comprchenfion :  all  briefly  difcufled  in  a  letter,  fent 
*'  from  beyond  the  feas  to  a  diiTenter  ten  years  ago."  This 
letter  was  in  reality  an  anfwer  to  his  elder  brother  Mr.  John 
Hickes,  a  difienting  minifter,  bred  up  in  Cromwell's  time 
at  the  college  of  Dublin ;  whom  the  doctor  always  endea- 
voured to  convince  of  his  errors,  but  without  fuccefs :  for 
the  faid  John  perfifted  in  them  to  his  death,  and  at  laft  fuf- 
fered  for  his  rebellion  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth  :  though 

O 

upon  the  doctor's  unwearied  application  and  petition,  the 
king  would  have  granted  him  his  life,  but  that  he  had  been 
falfely  informed,  that  this  Mr.  Hickes  was  the  perfon,  who 
advifed  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  take  upon  him  the  title  of 
king.  2.  4i  Ravillac  Redivivus,  being  a  narrative  of  the 
cc  late  trial  of  Mr.  James  Mitchel,  a  conventicle  preacher, 
<c  who  was  executed  the  iSth  of  January  1677,  for  an  at- 
<c  tempt  on  the  perfon  of  the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews, 
«  &c.  3.  The  fpirit  of  popery  fpeaking  out  of  the  mouths 
"  of  fanatical  Proteftants  :  or,  the  laft  fpeeches  of  Mr. 
"  John  Kid  and  Mr.  John  King,  two  Prefbyterian  minifters, 
"  who  were  executed  for  high  treafon  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
*'  I4th  of  Auguft  1679."  Thefe  pieces  were  published  in 
1680,  and  their  writing  was  occafioned  by  his  attending  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale  in  quality  of  chaplain  :  otherwife  there 
was  no  need  of  his  parts  and  learning  for  fuch  fort  of  per- 
formances. The  fpirit  of  faction  however  made  them  much 
read,  and  did  the  author  confiderable  fervice  with  feveral 
great  perfonages,  and  even  with  the  king.  4.  "  Jovian  : 
"  or,  ap  Anfwer  to  Juiwn  the  Apoftate :"  printed  twice  in 
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1683,  8vo.  This  is  an  ingenious  and  learned  piece,  in  de- 
fence of  paflive  obedience  and  non-refiftance,  againft  the  ce- 
lebrated Samuel  Johnfon,  the  author  of  Julian.  5.  "  The 
<c  cafe  of  infant- baptifm."  1683.  Printed  in  the  2d  volume 
of  the  London  cafes  1685,  in  4to.  6.  "  Speculum  beatas 
C6  virginis,  a  difcourfe  on  Luke  i.  2o.  of  the  due  praife  and 
"  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  a  true  Catholic  of  the 
«  church  of  England."  1686.  7.  "  An  Apologetical  Vin- 
<c  dication  of  the  church  of  England,  in  anfwer  to  her  ad- 
"  verfaries,  who  reproach  her  with  the  Englifh  Hkrefies  and 
<c  Schifms."  1686,  in  4to.  Reprinted  with  many  addi- 
tions, a  large  preface,  and  an  appendix  of  papers  relating 
to  the  Schifms  of  the  church  of  Rome.  1706,  in  8vo; 
8.  "  The  celebrated  ftory  of  the  Thebaean  Legion  no  fable; 
"  in  anfwer  to  the  objections  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet's  preface 
«c  to  his  tranflation  of  La&antiua  de  mortibus  perfecutorum, 
"  with  fome  remarks  on  his  difcourfe  of  perfection." 
Written  in  1687,  but  not  publifhed  till  1714  in  8vo.  for  rea- 
fons  given  in  the  preface.  9.  "  Reflections  upon  a  letter  out 
"  of  the  country  to  a  member  of  this  prefent  parliament,  oq- 
*'  cafioned  by  a  letter  to  a  member  of  thehoufe  of  commons, 
cc  concerning  the  bimops  lately  in  the  Tower,  and  now  under 
"  fufpenfion."  1689.  The  author  of  the  k-tter,  to  which 
thefe  reflections  are  an  anfwer,  was  generally  prefumed  to 
be  Dr.  Burnet;  though  that  notion  was  afterwards  contra- 
dicted in  print.  10.  "  A  Letter  to  the  author  of  a  late  pa- 
<c  per,  intitled,  A  vindication  of  the  divines  of  the  church 
<*  of  England,  &c.  in  defence  of  the  hiftory  of  paffive  obe- 
"  dience."  1689.  The  author  of  the  Vindication  was  Drl 
Fowler,  bimop  of  Gloucefter,  though  his  name  was  not  to 
it.  ii.  "  A  word  to  the  wavering,  in  anfwer  to  Dr.  Gil- 
*'  bert  Burnet's  Enquiry  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs." 
1689.  12.  "  An  apology  for  the  new  reparation,  in  a  letter 
«  to  Dr.  Sharp,  archbifliop  of  York,"  &c.  1691.  13. 
<c  A  vindication  of  fome  among  ourfelves  againft  the  falfe 
46  principles  of  Dr.  Sherlock,"  &c.  1692.  14.  "  Some  dif- 
**  courfes  on  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotfon,  occafioned  by 
«  the  late  funeral  fermon  of  the  former  upon  the  latter." 
1695.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  piece  Dr.  Hickes  has 
not  fcrupled  to  call  Tillotfon  an  Athejft  5  which  may  ferve 
to  convince  the  reader,  that  no  talents  natural  or  acquired 
can  fecure  a  man  from  fanaticifm,  whofe  zeal  is  under  n<z> 
reftraint  from  reafon.  15.  {>  The  pretences  of  the  prince 
**  of  Wales  examined  and  rejected,"  &c.  1701. 
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What  employment  hitherto  for  parts  and  learning!  The 
three  next  works  however  make  fome  little  amends.  16.  "  In- 
flitutiones  grammatics  Anglo-Saxonicae  et  Mcefo- Gothics. 
Grammatica  Iflandica  Runolphi  Jonae.  Catalogus  librorum 
Septentrionalium,  Accedit  Edwardi  Bernardi  Etymologicum 
Britannicum."  Oxon.  1689,  in  4to.  Infcribed  to  archbifhop 
Sancroft.  While  the  dean  was  writing  the  preface  to  this 
book,  there  were  great  difputes  in  the  houfe  of  common?, 
and  every  where  elfe,  about  the  original  contract ;  which 
occafioned  him  to  infert  therein  the  ancient  coronation  oath  of 
our  Saxon  kings,  to  fhew,  forfooth,  that  there  is  not  the 
leaft  footftep  of  any  fuch  contracl:.  I  7.  "  Antiquas  literaturae 
Septentrionalislibri  duo:  quorum  primus  G.  Hickefii  S.  T.  P. 
Linguarum  Veterum  Septentrionalium  thefaurum  grammatico- 
criticum  et  Archasologicum,  ejufdem  de  antique  literaturae 
Septentrionalis  utilitate  diilertationem  epiftojarem,  et  Andreae 
Fountaine  equitis  aurati  numifmata  Saxonica  et  Dano-Saxo- 
nica,  compleditur:  alter  continet  Humfredi  Wanleii  libro- 
rum Veterum  Septentrionalium,  qui  in  Angliae  Bibliothecis 
extant,  catalogum  hiftorico-criticum,  nee  non  multorum  ve- 
terum  codicum  Septentrionalium  alibi  extantium  notitiam, 
cum  totius  operis  fex  indicibus."  Oxon.  1705,  in  folio. 
Foreigners  as  well  as  Englifhmen,  who  had  any  relifli  for 
antiquities,  have  juftly  admired  this  fpiendid  and  laborious 
work.  The  Great  duke  of  Tufcany's  envoy  fent  a  copy  of 
it  to  his  mafter,  which  his  highnefs  looking  into,  and  finding 
full  of  ftrange  characters,  called  a  council  of  the  Dotti,  and 
commanded  them  to  perufe  and  give  him  an  account  of. 
They  did  fo,  and  reported  it  to  be  an  excellent  work,  and 
that  they  believed  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  a  particular  head  ; 
for  this  was  the  envoy's  compliment  to  Dr.  Hickes,  when  he 
went  to  him  with  a  prefent  from  his  mailer.  18.  A  letter 
No.  301,  P.in  the  Philpibphical  Tranfaftions,  intitled,  "  Epiftolaviri  Re- 
2P76,  verendi  D.  G.  Hickefii  S.  T.  P.  ad  D.  Hans  Sloanc,  M.  D.  et 
S.  R.  Seer,  de  varia  leftione  infcriptionis,  quas  in  ftatua  Ta- 
gis  exaratur  per  quatuor  alphabeta  Hetrufca." 

We  now  relapfe  into  our  old  way  ;  as,    19.  «  Several  let- 
ters which  palled   between    Dr.  G.   Hickes    and   a  Popifh 
pneiV  &c.    17-5.     The  perfon,   on    whofe  account  this 
book  was  publifhed,   was  the  lady  Theophila    Nelfon,   wife 
of  Robert  Nelfon,  Efq;    20.  <;  A  fecond  co ,le&ion  of  con- 
"  troverfial  letters,  relating  to  the  church  of  England  and 
the   church   of  Rome,    as    they    paiTed    between    Dr.  G. 
Hickes  and   an   honourable  lady."   1710.     This  lady  was 
the  lady  Gratiana  Care\y  of  Had  comb  in  Devonshire.     21. 
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c<  Two  Treatifes  :  one  of  the  chriftian  priefthood,  the  other 
<«  of  the  dignity  of  the  epifcopal Border,   againft  a  book 
c«  titled   The  Rights  of  the  Chriftian  Church.    The  third  edi- 
tion in '171 1,  enlarged    into   two   volumes  8vo.  "A 
'«  feafonable  and  modeft  apology  in   behalf  of  the     ev   Dr. 
«  Hickes  and  other  nonjurors,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  W, 
cc  j}  £  "  I7io.    23.  "  A  Vindication  of  Dr.  Hickes,  an 
««  au'tho'r  of  the  Seafonable  and  modeft  Apology,  from  the  re- 
<<  fleaionsofDr.Wife,"&c.  1712.     24.   "Two  volumes  of 
«  Sermons,  moft  of  which  were  before  printed,  with  a  preface 
««  by  Mr.  Spinckes,"  I7i3,in8vo.    25.  "TwoLetters  'oRo- 
«  bertNelfon,  efq;  relating  to  bifhopBull :"  pabiiihed  mbull  s 
life    26  "Some  Queries  propofed  to  civil,  canon,  and  common 
«  lawyers/'   1712.     Printed   after  feveral  editions,   in  1714. 
with  another  title,  «  Seafonable   Queries  relating  to  the  birth 
«  and   birth-right   of    a  certain    perfon."     After  his   oeatn 
were  publiihed  another  volume  of  his  fermons,    and  Come 
pieces  relating   to   fchifm,    feparation,    &c.       Befides    thefe 
works,  there  are  many  prefaces   and  recommendations  writ 
ten  by  him,  at  the   earneft  requeft  of  others,  either   authors 
or  editors :  but  it  would  be  very   tedious  and   unentertammg 
to  detain  the  reader  with  a  particular  account  of  them  ;  and 
it  is  not  the  leaft   neceffary,  becaufe  fuch   an  account  would 
not  illuftrate  his  charader  a  jot  more  than  is  done  already. 

HIEROCLES,  a  great  perfecutor  of  the  Chriftians  in  the 
beoinnino;  of  the    fourth  century,  was   at    nrft   prefident  of 
Bnhynia,  and  afterwards   governor  of  Alexandria  :    in   both 
which  fixations  he  carried  himfelf  very  funoufly  agamii 
Chriftians.     Ladantius  relates,  that  at  the  time  he  was  teach- 
inc.  rhetorick  in  Bithynia,  and  the   Chriftian  church    under 
perfection,  two  authors  let  themfelves  to  infult  and  trampie 
upon  the  truth  that  was  opprefTed.     One  of  thefe  writers  was 
a  philofopher,  who  managed   fo  very  ill,  that,    although  he 
had  the  magiftrate  to   fupport  his   arguments,  his  work  was 
defpifed   and    foon    neglected.     «  There  was  another       fays 
Ladantius,  meaning  Hierocles,  "  who  wrote   more  fharply 
"  upon  the  fubjed.     He  was   then  one  of  the  judges,  and 
"  had    been  the  chief  promoter   of  the  bloody  perfecution, 
«  which  the  Chriftians   fuffered  under  the  emperor  Dioc 
«  fian:  but  not  contented  with  crufhing  them  by  his  power, 
«  he  endeavoured   alfo  to  deftroy  them  with   his  pen.     ^or 
«  he  compofed  two  ftnall  books,  not  indeed  profefledly  againlt 
«  the  Chriftians,  left  he  fhould  feem  to  inveig,h  againft  them 
«  as    an  enemy;  but    addreiled   to  the    Chriftians,  that  he  faft,fc  p._ 
«  might  be   thought  to  advife  them   kindly  as  a  trie  d .      in>  liVt 

Dd4  Though  c,a. 


HIEROCLES. 

Though  La&antius  has  not  mentioned  the  name  of  Hierocles 
in  this  pafTage,  yet  it  may  be  put  paft  all  doubt,  that  he  meant 
him:  for  fpeaking  of  this  author  a  little  farther,  he  fays, 
*6  Aufus  eft  libros  fuos  nefarios,  ac  Dei  hoftes  <ptAaA»6f  »?  anno- 
tare  ;"  that  is,  "he  had  the  affurance  to  intitle  his  abominable 
Lib.v.  c.  3,"  and  impious  books,  LOVERS  OF  TRUTH/'  Now  Eufe- 
bius  wrote  a  book,  which  is  ftill  extant,  againft  thefe  two' 
books  of  Hierocles,  and  together  with  his  name,  has  pro- 


Dem/        duced  their  title  at  full  length; 

Evang.        i.  e.  "  Sermones  veri  amantes  ad  Chriftianos  :"  which  circum- 

p.  in,!**'  fiance,  joined  to    the   account  given  by  both   Eufebius   and 

Laclantius  of  thefe  Aoyoi  piXotaiGH?,    proves  beyond  all   re- 

ply, that  the  writer  Lactantius  fpoke  of  was  no  other  than 

Hierocles. 

In  thefe  books  Hierocles,  as  we  learn  from  the  writings 
of  thefe  fathers,  and  from  the  fragments  preferved  of  him 
by  Eufebius,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Holy  Scripture 
is  falfe  by  {hewing  it  to  be  inconfiftent  with  itfelf.  He  in- 
Med  upon  fome  points,  which  feemed  to  him  to  contradidl 
each  other  ;  and  he  collected  fo  many  peculiarities  relating 
to  chriftianity,  that,  as  Laftamius  fays,  he  may  well  appear 
to  have  been  a  Chriftian  himfelf.  He  abufed  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  the  other  difciples,  as  though  they  had  been  the  con- 
trivers of  the  cheat  ;  and  yet  he  confcfled  at  the  fame  time, 
that  they  wanted  (kill  and  learning,  for  that  fome  of  them 
gained  their  livelihood  by  fifhing.  He  aflerted  alfo,  that 
Chrift  himfelf,  being  banimed  by  the  Jews,  affembled  nine 
hundred  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  robbed  and  plundered 
the  country:  and  to  evade  the  confequence  of  Chrift's  mira- 
cles, which  he  did  not  deny,  but  imputed  to  magick,  he 
pretended  to  prove,  that  Apollonius  had  performed  fuch  or 
even  greater  wonders.  Eufebius  undertook,  in  his  book 
agamft  Hierocles,  to  confute  the  latter  part  of  this  work  ; 

Hiftor.LI-  ^ut)  as  ^ave  %s»  "  ne  has  done   it:   Ver7  indifferently,   his 

terar.  torn.  "  confutation  being  little  more  than   a  bare  running  over  of 

i.p.  344.  «  Philoftratus's   Life  of  Apollonius."       Laflantius  did   not 

ltf  *74°*  defign  to  make  a  particular  anfwer  to  Hierocles;  for  he  is  fo 

far  from  following  himclofely,  that  he  never  anfwers  direclly 

any  objection   tranfcribed  from  his  books.     His  defign   was 

toeftablifh  the  foundations  of  the  gofpel,  and  to  ruin   thofe 

of  paganifm;  and  he  thought,  as  he  tells  us,  that  this  would 

be  anfwering  at  once  all,  that  the   adverfaries  of  chriftianity 

b.v,  c,  4,nad  publimed,  or  would  publifh  for  the  future. 

It  is  reported,  that  the  martyr  /Edefius,  tranfported  with 
an  holy  zeal,  ventured  to  approach  Hicrocles,  while  he  wss  pre- 
2  fid  ing 
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tidin    at  the  trial  of  fome  Chriflians  of  Alexandria,  and  toEllfeb' 


give  him  a  box  on  the  ear;  upbraiding  him  at  the  fame  time^"^'  ] 
with  his  infamous  cruelty.     The  remains  of  Hierocles  wereet  Valef.  * 
colle&ed  into  one  volume  in  8vo.  by  bimop  Pearfon.  and  pub-Not*» 
lifhed  at  London  in  the  year  1  654,  with  a  very  learned  differ- 
tation  about  him  and  his  writings  prefixed. 

HIEROCLES,  a  Platonick  philofopher  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, taught  at  Alexandria  with  great  reputation,  and  was 
admired  for  the  ftrength  of  his  mind,  and  the  beauty  and 
noblenefs  of  his  expreffions.  He  wrote  feven  books  upon 
Providence  and  Fate,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  philofopher 
Olympiodorus,  who  by  his  embalTies  did  the  Roman  em- 
pire great  fervices,  under  the  emperors  Honorius  and  Theo- 
dofius  the  younger.  Thefe  books  however  are  loft;  and  all 
we  know  of  them  is  by  the  extracts,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Photius.  This  philofopher  married  only  with  a  de-Cod< 
fign  to  get  children,  as  did  alio  his  difciple  Theofebius  ; 
which  {hews  us,  that  the  moft  celebrated  Platonick  philofo- 
phers  were  perfuaded,  that  thefe  were  the  true  rules  and  real 
bounds  of  matrimony  ;  and  that  all  beyond  thefe  limits  was 
a  diforder,  or  at  leaft  a  licentioufnefs,  in  which  wife  men 
ought  not  to  indulge  themfelves.  Thus  Theofebius,  finding 
that  his  wife  was  barren,  made  a  ring  of  chaftity,  and  gave 
it  her.  "  Formerly,  faid  he  to  her,  I  made  you  a  prefent  of 
"  a  ring  of  generation;  but  now  I  give  you  a  ring  which  wiii 
*'  help  you  to  lead  a  continent  life.  You  may  continue  with 
*c  me,  if  you  pleafe,  and  if  you  can  contain  yourfelf  ;  but 
"  if  you  do  not  like  this  condition,  you  may  marry  another 
*'  man.  I  confent  to  it;  and  the  only  favour  I  beg  of  you, 
<e  is,  that  we  may  part  friends."  This  Photius  relates, 
who  tells  us  alfo,  that  (he  accepted  the  offer  ;  but  whether 
the  former  or  latter  offer,  we  know  not. 

Hierocles  wrote  alfo  "  A  Commentary  upon  the  Golden 
Verfes  of  Pythagoras,"  which  is  ftill  extant,  and  has  feveral 
times  been  publifhed  with  thofe  verfes. 


' 


HIERONYMUS,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called  Jerom, 
a    very  celebrated     father    of    the   church,    was   born   of  fve3    l' 

>-,,      .  n-  r-       •  i  r  \         f  i  Liter.  V.  I, 

Chnitian  parents    at  btndo,  a  town  formerly  fituated    uponp-267, 
the  confines  of  Pannonia  and   Daimatia,  about  the  year  329.0x011, 
His  father  Eufebius,  who  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fubftance,  I74°- 
took  the  greateft  care  of  his  education;  and   after  grounding 
him  well  in  the  language  of  his  own  country,  fent  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  bed  matters  in  every  branch 

of 
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of  literature.     Donatus,    well   known  for  his  commentarie5 
upon   Virgil  and  Terence,  was  his   matter  in  grammar,  as 
Apolog.  i.   J±rom  himfelf  tells  us  in  his  firfl  book  againft  Ruffinus:  and 
adv.  Ruft.    uncjer   this   matter   he  made  a  prodigious   progrefs  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  belles  lettres.     He  had    alfo  matters  in 
rhetorick,  in  Hebrew,  and  in  divinity,  who  condu6ted   him 
through    all    parts   of  learning,  facred  and  profane;  through 
hiftory,  antiquity,  the  knowledge  of  languages,    and    of  the 
d'fcipline  and   doctrines  of  the  various   fecfcs  in   philofophy ; 
fo  that  he   might  fay  of  himfelf,  as  he   afterwards  did,  with 
Apolog.  2.  fome  reafon,  "  Ego  philofophus,  rhetor,  grammaticus,  dialeo 
iv.  Rufh    tjCUSj  Hebrseus,  Grsecus,  Latinus,"  &c.      He  was   particu- 
Hieronymi  larly  careful   to   accomplish   himfelf  in  rhetorick,  or  the  art 
of  fpeaking,    becaufe,     as   Erafmus   fays,    he   had   obferved, 
prefix.        that  the  generality  of  Chrittians  were  defpifed  as  a  rude  illi- 
«l>.  Bafii.    terate  fet  of  people ;  on   which  account  he  thought,  that  the 
*-52$'          unconverted  part  of  the  world  would  fooner  be  drawn  over  to 
chriftianlty^  if  it  were  but  fet  off"  and  enforced  in  a  manner, 
fuitable  to  the  dignity  and  majefty  of  it :  "  Sperans  futurum," 
fays    Erafmus,  "  ut  plures  facris   jiteris  deledarentur,  fi  quis 
<4  theologisemajeftatemdignitate  fermonisaequattet."  However, 
as  converfant  as  he  was  with  profane  learning   in  his  youth, 
he  renounced  it  intirely  afterwards,  and  did  all   he   could  to 
make  others  renounce  it  too:  for  he  relates  a  vifion,  which 
he  pretended  was  given  to  him,  "  in    which  he  was  dragged 
"  to  the  tribunal  or!  Chrift,  and  terribly  threatned,  and  even 
<{  fcourged  for  the    grievous  fin  of  reading  fccular  and  pro- 
Hieron.       "  fane  writers,   Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace,   whom  for  that 
Oper.  torn.   *<  reafon  he  refolved  never  to  take  into  his  hands  any  more." 
pV*j.n  "dit  ^  JeromJ  as  an  Italian  Ciceronian  facetioufly  cbferved  upon 
Benedict,     this  pattage,  was    whipped   for    being    a  Ciceronian,  that  is, 
for  writing  altogether  in  the  flyle  and   manner  of  Cicero,  he 
iuffereJ  what    he  did  not  deferve,  and    might    have  pleaded 
Not  guilty:  in  the   mean  time,   as  the  very  learned  and  can- 
Jortin's  Re- did  writer,  from   whom   we  borrow  this   anecdote,  remarks, 
^°nn     Terom   *'  was  a  very  sood   writer-  for  the  time  in  which  he 

Ecdcfiafh-    •'...,,          ,  11  11  •  •  i 

cai  Hiftory,  '     lived,     and,  we  may  add,  would   not   in  any   time   nave 

v.  ii.  p.      been  reckoned  a  bad  one. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  hittory.  When  Jerom  had  finifhed 
his  education  at  Rome,  and  reaped  all  the  fruits,  which 
books  and  good  matters  could  afford,  he  refolved,  for  his 
farther  improvement,  to  travel.  He  had  a  mind,  fays  Eraf- 
mus,  to  imitate  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Apollonius,  and  other 
great  men,  who  vifited  foreign  countries  for  the  fake  of  en- 
larging and  perfecting  that  knowledge  Abroad,  which  they 

had 
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had  acquired  by  ftudy  and  application  at  home.     After  being 
baptized  therefore  at  Rome,  which  he   was  when    an  adult, 
he  made  the  tour  of  Gaul ;  and  ftaid   a  long  time  in  every 
city   through  which  he  patted,  that  he   might   have  oppor- 
tunity and  leifure  to    examine   the  publick   libraries,  and  to 
vifit   the    men    of  letters,    with    which    that  country  then 
abounded.     He  ftaid  fo  long  at  Treveris,  that  he  tranfcribed 
with  his  own  hand  a  large  volume  of  Hilary's  concerning  Sy- 
nods, which  forne  time  after  he  ordered  to  be  fen t  to  him   in 
the  deferts  of  Syria.     From  hence  he  went  to  Aquileia,  where 
he  became  nrft  acquainted  with  Ruffinus,  who   was  a   prdby- 
ter  in  that  town,  and  with  whom  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship.     When  he  had  travelled  as  long  as  he  thoughi:  ex- 
pedient, and  feen  every  thing  that  was  curious  and  worth  his 
notice,  he  returned  to  Rome ;  where  he  began  to  deliberate 
with  himfelf,  what  courfe  of  life  he  fhould  take.     Study  and 
retirement  were  what  he  had  fet  his  heart  upon,  and  he  had 
colleikd  a  very  excellent    library  of  books;  but  Rome,  he 
thought,  would  not  be  a  proper  place  for  him  to  reiide  in : 
it  was  not  only  noify  and  tumultuous  for  him,  but  as  yet  had    . 
too  much  of  the  old  leaven  of  paganifm  in  it.     He  had  ob-yita.  ab 
je&ions  likevvife  againft  his  own  country,  Dalmatia,  whofeErafm. 
inhabitants  he  reprefents,  in  one  of  his   epiftles,  as   intirely 
funk  in  fenfuality  and  luxury,  regardlefs  of  every  thing  that 
was  good  and  praife- worthy,  and  gradually  approaching  to  a 
ftate  of  barbarifm  :  "  in  meapatriarufticitatis  vernacula,  fays 
he,  deus  venter  eft,  &  in   diem  vivitur  ;  et  fan6tior  eft  ille, 
qui  ditior  eft."     After  a  confutation  therefore  with  his  friends, 
he  determined  to   retire  into  fome  very  remote  region;  and 
fo   leaving  his   country,  parents,  fubftance,  and    taking  no- 
thing with  him  but  his  books,  and  as  much  money  as  would 
be  fufficient  for  his   journey,  he   fet  off  from  Italy  for  the 
Eaftern   parts   of  the  world.      Having  paffed   through  Dal- 
matia, Thrace,  and  fome  provinces  of  Afia  Minor,  his  firft 
care  was  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Jerufalem  ;  for  in  thofe  days  fuch  a 
journey   was  confidered  as  a  neceffary  a<5t  of  religion,  and 
incumbent  upon  all,   who  were  in  a  condition  to  take  it ;  and 
a  man  would  have  had  but  a  low  reputation  for  piety,  who 
had  not  vifited  the  holy  ground,  and  adored  the  blefled  foot- 
fteps  of  his  Saviour.     From  Jerufalem  he  went  to  Antioch, 
where  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  fit  of  illnefs ;  but   having  the 
good  luck  to  recover  from  it,   he  left   Antioch,  and  fet  for- 
ward in   queft  of  fome    more   retired  habitation ;  and   after 
rambling  over  feveral  cities  and  countries,  with  all  which  he 
v/as  difTatisfied  on  account  of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the 

people, 
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people,  he  fettled  at  lad  in  a  moft  frightful  defert  of  Syri?, 
which  was  fcarcely  inhabited  by  any  thing  but  wild  beads. 
This  however  was  no  objection  to  Jerom:  it  was  rather  a 
recommendation  of  the  place  to  him  ;  for,  fays  Erafmus, 
"  he  thought  it  better  to  cohabit  with  wild  hearts  and  wild 
Hieron.  «<  ^n,  than  with  f(jch  fort  Qf  Chriftians  as  were  ufually 

"  found  in  great  cities;  men  half  pagan,  half  chriftian  ; 
«'  chriftians  in  nothing  more  than  in  name." 

He  was  in  his  thirty-firft  year  when  he  entered  upon  this 
monaftick  courfe  of  life;  and  he  carried  it,  by  his  own  prac- 
tice, to  that  height  of  perfeclion»  which  he  ever  after  en- 
forced upon  others  fo  zealoufly  by  precept.  He  divided  all 
his  time  between  devotion  and  ftudy :  he  exercifed  himfelf 
much  in  watchings  and  failings ;  flept  little,  eat  lefs,  and 
hardly  allowed  himfelf  any  recreation  at  all.  He  applied 
himfeif  very  fevereiy  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  gotten  by  heart ;  as  well  as  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  he  confidered  as  the 
only  keys  which  could  let  him  into  the  true  fenfe  and  mean- 
ing of  them.  After  he  had  fpent  four  years  in  this  dreadful 
fituation  and  laborious  way  of  life,  his  health  grew  fo  impair- 
ed, that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Antioch  :  where  the  church 
at  that  time  was  divided  by  factions,  Mcletius,  Paulinus,  and 
Vitalis  all  claiming  a  right  to  the  biflioprick  of  that  place. 
Jerom  being  a  fon  of  the  church  of  Rome,  where  he  was 
baptized,  could  not  efpoufe  any  party,  till  he  knew  the  fenfe 
of  his  own  church  upon  this  contefred  right.  Accordingly 
he  wrote  to  Damafus,  then  bifliop  of  Rome,  to  know  whom 
he  muft  confider  as  the  lawful  bifhop  of  Antioch  ;  and  upon 
Damafus's  naming  Paulinus,  Jerom  acknowledged  him  as 
fuch,  and  was  ordained  a  prieft  by  him  in  the  year  378. 

From  this  time  Jerom's  reputation  for  piety  and  learning 
began  to  fpread  abroad,  and  be  known  in  the  world.  He 
went  foon  after  to  Conflantinople,  where  he  fpent  a  good 
deal  of  time  with  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  whom  he  did  not 
difdain  to  call  his  mailer,  and  to  own,  that  he  learned  of 
him  the  right  method  of  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Afterwards,  in  the  year  382,  he  went  to  Rome  with  Paulinus 
bifhop  of  Antioch,  and  Epiphanius  bifhop  of  Salamis  in  the 
ifle  of  Cyprus ;  where  he  foon  became  known  to  Damafus, 
and  was  made  his  fecretary.  Jerom  acquitted  himfelf  in  this 
polr,  very  well,  and  yet  found  time  to  compofe  feveral  works. 
Upon  the  death  of  Damafus,  which  happened  in  the  year 
385,  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  travelling  to  the  Eaft 
again :  to  which  he  was  moved  chiefly  by  the  difturbances 
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and  vexations  he  met  with  from  the  Origeniffo,  or  followers 
,of  Origen  at  Rome.     For  thefe,  when  they  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured,   fays   Cave,    to    draw   him  over  to  their  party,  Hift.  Liter. 
raifed   infamous  reports  and  calumnies  againfl  him.     Theyasabove* 
charged  him,  among  other  things,  with  a  criminal  paflionforone 
Paula,  an  eminent  matron  in  whofehoufe  he  had  lodged  dur- 
ing his  refidence  at  Rome,   and  who  was  as  illuftrious  for  her 
piety  as  for  the  fplendor  of  her  birth  and  the  dignity  of  her 
rank.     For  thefe  and    other  reafons   he  was  determined  to 
quit  Rome,  and  accordingly  embarked  for  the  Eaft  in  Auguft 
385,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  monks  and  ladies,  whom 
he  had  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  afcetick  way  of  life.     He 
failed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Epiphanius ;  and 
arrived  afterwards  at  Antioch,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  his  friend  Paulinus.     From  Antioch  he   went  to  Jerufa- 
lem ;  and   the   year  following    from  Jerufalem  into  Egypt. 
Here  he  viiited  feveral  monafteries,  but  finding  to  his  great 
grief  the  monks  every  where  infatuated   with  the  errors  of 
Origen,  he  returned  to  Bethlehem,  a  town  near  Jerufalem, 
that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  cherifh  and  propagate  his  own 
errors,  without  any  difturbance  or  interruption  from  abroad. 
This  whole  peregrination  is  particularly  related  by  himfelf, 
in  one  of  his  pieces  againft  Ruffinus ;.  and  as  it  is  very  cha- 
racleriftick,  and  (hews  much  of  his  fpirit  and  manner  of  wri- 
ting, we  think  it  may  not  be  difagreeabie  to  the  reader  to  fee 
it  in  his  own  language.     4<  Vis  noffe  profe&ionis  meaede  urbe 
ordinem  ?  fays    he   to  Ruffinus:  Narrabo   breviter.     MenfeApoIog.  2. 
Augufto,  flantibus  Etefiis,   cum  fan&o  Vincentio  prefbytero,adv' 
et  aiiis  monachis,  qui  nunc  Hierofolymae  commorantur,  na- 
vim  in  Romano  portu  fecurus  afcendi,    maxima  me    fancto- 
rum   frequentia  profequente.     Veni  Rhegiurn:    in   Scyllaeo 
littore  paululum  iteti;  ubi  veteres  didici  fabulas,  et  praecipi- 
tem  fallacis  Ulixis  curfum,  et  Syrenarum   cantica,  et  infa- 
tiabilern  Charybdis  voraginem.     Cumque  mihi   accolae   illius 
loci  multa  narrarent,  darentque  confilium,  ut  non  ad   Protei 
coiumnas,  fed  ad  lonse  portum  navigarem  ;  hunc  enim  fu- 
gientium  et  turbatorum,  ilium  fecuri    hominis   efle  curfum; 
malui  per  Malseas  et  Cycladas  Cyprum  pergere,  ubi  fufceptus 
a  venerabili  Epifcopo  Epiphanio,  cujus  tu   teftimonio  glo- 
riaris:  veni  Antiochiam,  ubi  fruitus   fum  communione  pon- 
tificis  confefTorifque  Paulini ;  et  dedu£tus  ab  eo  media  hieme 
et   frigore  graviffimo,    intravi   Kierofolymam.      Vidi    multa 
miracula;  et  quas  prius  ad  me  fama  pertulerat,  oculorum  in- 
dicio  comprobavi.     Inde  contendi  ^igyptum  :   luftravi  mo- 
nafieria  nitrise ;  et  inter  fanfforwrn  chores  afplties  latere  per- 
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fpexi.      Protinus  concito  gradu   Bethlehem  meam   reverfus 
fum,  ubi  adoravi  prasfepe  et  incunabula  falvatoris,"  &c. 

He  hid  now  fixed  upon  Bethlehem,  as  the  proper^ft  place 
of  aht>de  for  him,  and  belt  accommodated  to  that  courfe  of 
yhich  he  intended  fo  purfue;  and  was  no  fooner  arrived 
here,  than  he  met  with  Paula,  and  other  ladies  of  quality, 
who  had  followed  him  from  Rome,  with  the  fame  view  of 
devoting  themfelves  to  a  monaftick  life.  His  fame  for  learn- 
ing and  piety  was  indeed  fo  very  extenfive,  that  numbers  of 
both  fexes  flocked  from  all  parts  and  diftances,  to  be  trained 
up  under  him,  and  to  form  their  manner  of  living  according 
to  his  inftruclions.  This  moved  the  pious  Paula  to  found  four 
monafteries ;  three  for  the  ufe  of  females,  over  which  me 
herfelf  prefided,  and  one  for  males,  which  was  committed 
to  Jerom.  Here  Jerom  enjoyed  all  that  repofe,  which  he 
had  long  defired ;  and  he  laboured  abundantly  in  the  vineyard, 
as  well  in  regard  to  the  fouls  committed  to  his  care,  as  in 
compofing  feveral  great  and  ufeful  wor,ks.  He  had  enjoyed 
it  probably  to  the  end  of  his  life,  if  Origenifm  had  not  pre- 
vailed fo  mightily  in  thofe  parts  :  but  as  Jerom  had  an  ab- 
horrence for  every  thing  that  looked  like  herefy,  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  continue  paflive,  while  thefe  afps,  as 
he  calls  them  above,  were  infinuating  their  deadly  poifon 
into  all,  why  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  their  way.  This 
engaged  him  in  terrible  wars  with  John  bifhop  of  Jerufalem 
and  Ruffinus  of  Aquileia,  which  lafted  many  years.  Ruf- 
fmus  and  Jerom  had  of  old  been  intimate  friends ;  but 
Ruffinus  having  of  late  years  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerufalem,  and  efpoufe4  the  part  of  the  Origenifts,  the  en- 
mity between  them  was  on  that  account  the  more  bitter. 
Jerom  had  alfo  feveril  other  quarrels  upon  his  hands ;  for  as 
herefy  W2S  to  receive  no  quarter  from  this  faint,  fo  his 
righteous  foul  was  perpetually  vexed  by  Satan  from  one  quar- 
ter or  another.  In  the  year  410,  when  Rome  was  befieged 
fry  the  Goths,  many  fled  from  thence  to  Jerufalem  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  were  kindly  received  by  Jerom  into  his 
monailery.  He  died  in  the  year  420,  which  was  the  gift 
of  his  age;  and  is  faid  to  have  preserved  his  vivacity  and 
vigour  to  the  laft. 

Erafmus,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Jerom,  and  gave  the  firft 
edition  of  his  works  in  1526,  fays,  that  he  was  <c  undoubted- 
ct  ly  the  greateft  fcholar,  the  greateft  orator,  and  the  greateft 
*c  divine,  that  chriftianity  had  then  produced."  Suppofmg 
this  true,  as  perhaps  it  is,  may  we  not  wonder  at  Erafmus 
for  his  partiality  to  Jerom,  and  his  prejudices  againft  Origen  ? 
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Origen,  fays  an  eminent  writer,  "  was  very  learned  and  in- 
*'  genious,    and    indefatigably   induftrious  :     his    whole    ufejortm'sRe- 
<c  from  his    early   years  was    fpent  in  examining,  teaching,  marks  on 
"  and  explaining  the  Scriptures,  to  which  he  joined  the  ftudyEcf/ef-Hift. 
"  of    philofophy  and    polite  literature."     So  much,    would*'  ."'  p* 
Erafmus  reply,  may  be  fairly  faid   of  Jerom.     But  Origen 
"  was  humble,  modeft,  and  patient  under  great  injuries  and 
"  cruel  treatment,"  which  cannot  be  fo  fairly  faid  of  Jerom  '9i^t 
who,   it  is  well  known,  was  of  a  temper  juft  the  reverfe   of 
this.     Jerom,   fays  a  late  noble  author,  was  "  an  impudentBoijng- 
"  and   fcurrilous  Hungarian,    and   wrote  againft   his  ad  ver-  brake's  Phi- 
"  faries  with   all  the   ferocity  of  a  modern  buffer  :"  which,Iof°PhicaI 
though  the  language  of  an  enemy,  is  not  advanced  altogether  fay' 
without  reafon  j  for  let  us  only  hear  what  a  friend  would  fay;  41 
Cave  in  particular,  who  never  yet   was  charged   with  want 
of  juftice  to  the   fathers,  and  'who  therefore  may  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  the  truth,  how  difadvantageous  foever 
to  the  party  concerned.  Jerom,  fays  this  hifto'rian  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  writers,  "   was,   with  Erafmus's  leave,   a  hot  and 


"  furious  man,   who   had  no   command  at  all   over  his  paf  -to^' 

' 


fions.  When  he  was  once  provo  iced,  he  treated  his  adver-2,63.' 
<c  faries  in  the  roughefi  manner,  and  did  not  even  abftain 
"  from  invective  and  fatyr  :  witnefs  what  he  has  written 
ti  againft  Ruffinus,  who  was  formerly  his  friend,  againffc 
44  John  biihop  of  Jerufalem,  Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  and 
5C  others.  Upon  the  ilighteft  provocation  he  grew  exceilively 
*'  abufive,  and  threw  out  all  the  ill  language  he  could  rake 
*'  together,  tota  convitiorum  plauftra  evomit,  without  the 
<c  leaft  regard  to  the  fituation,  rank,  learning,  and  other  cir- 
*c  cumftances  of  the  perfons  he  had  to  do  with.  And  what 
ce  wonder,  fays  Cave,  when  it  is  common  with  him  to  treat 
"  even  St.  Paul  himfelf  in  very  harfh  and  infolent  terms  ? 
"  charging  him,  as  he  does,  with  folecifms  in  language, 
"  falfe  expreflion?,  and  a  vulgar  ufe  of  words."  We  do  not 
quote  this  with  any  view  of  detracting  from  the  real  merit  of 
Jerom,  but  only  to  note  the  partiality  of  Erafmus,  in  de- 
fending, as  he  does  very  fhenuouily  in  his  Life,  this  moft 
exceptionable  part  of  his  character  ;  this  want  of  candour 
and  fpirit  of  perfecution,  to  which  Erafmus  himfelf  was  fo 
averfe,  that  he  has  ever  been  highly  praifed  by  proteftants, 
and  as  highly  difpraifed  by  papifts,  for  placing  all  his  glory- 
in  moderation. 

Critical  and  learned  excurfions  are  not  agreeable  to 
the  plan,  we  have  propofed  to  follow  i«  thefe;.  memoirs  j 
elfe  we  might  eafily  ihew,  that  Jerom  was  as  excep- 
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tionable  in  many  parts  of  his  literary  character,  as  he  was  in 
his    moral,  whatever  Erafmus    or  his  panegyrifts  may  have 
faid  to  the  contrary  :  that  inftead  of  an  orator,  he  was  only 
a  declaimer;  that,  though  he  undertook  to  tranflate  fo  many 
things   out  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  was  not   accurately 
fkilled  in  either  of  thofe  languages;    and    that  he   did  not 
reafon  clearly,  confidently,  and  precifely  upon    any   fubjecT: 
whatever.     This  has  been  fhewn   in  part  already  by  Mr. 
Le  Clerc,    in   a  book  intitled,    Queftiones  Hieronymianas, 
prnted  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1700,  by  way  of  Critique 
upon   the  Benedi6line  edition  of  his    works.     In  the  mean 
time  we  are  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  writings  of 
Jerom  are  ufeful,   and   deferve  to  be  read  by  all,  who  have 
any  regard  for  facred  antiquity.     They  have  many   ufes  in 
common    with  other  writings  of  ecclefiaftical  authors,    and 
many  peculiar  to  themfelves.     The  writings  of  Jerom  teach 
us  the   doctrines,  the   rites,  the   manners,  and    the  learning 
of  the  age,  in   which  he  lived  ;  and  thefe  alfo  we  learn  from 
the  writings  of  other  fathers.     But  the  peculiar   ufe  of  Je- 
rom's  works  is,   i.  Their  exhibiting  to  us  more  fragments  of 
the  ancient  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible,  than  the  works  of 
any   other  father;  2.  Their  informing  us  of   the  opinions 
which  the  Jews  of  that  age   had  of  the  fignification  of  many 
Hebrew   words,  and  of  the  fenfe   and  meaning  they  put  upon 
many  pafTages  in  the  Old  Teftament  ;  and,   3.    Their  con- 
veying to  us  the  opinion  of  Jerom  himfelf  ;  who,  though  he 
muft  always  be  read  with  caution,  on  account  of  his  decla- 
matory  and  hyperbolical  flile,  and   the  liberties  he  allowed 
himfelf  of  feigning  and  prevaricating  upon  certain  occafions, 
will  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  be  found    to   have   had  more 
judgment  as  well  as  more  learning  than  any  father  who  went 
before  him. 

There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  works  :  the  firlr, 
as  we  have  obferved  above,  by  Erafmus  at  Bafil  in  i  526, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  dedicated  to  Warham,  arcrrbifhop 
of  Canterbury  ;  the  laft  at  Paris,  in  1693,  by  a  Benedicline 
monk,  whom  Le  Clerc,  in  the  book  above  mentioned,  has 
fhewn  not  to  have  been  perfectly  qualified  for  the  work  he 
undertook,  though  his  edition  is  reckoned  the  beft  that  has 
been  given. 

d       HILARIUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the   chriftian  church, 
'  flourifhed  in  the  fourth  century,  was  born,  as  St.  Jerom 


Comment,  tellsus,  at  Poictiers  in  France;  but  in  what  year,  is  not  any 
inGaht.     where  mentioned.     His  parents  were  of  rank  and  fubftance, 

and 
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and  had  him  liberally  educated  in  the   pagan  religion,  which 
they  themfelves  profefled,  and  which  Hilary  did    not  forfake, 
till  many  years  after  he  was  grown  up  :  when  reflecting,  asBibjjotht 
Dupin  fays,  upon    the  grofs  errors  of  paganifm,  he  was  bydes  Aut. 
little  and  little  conducted  to  the  truth,  and  at  laft  confirmedEccl-ef» 
in  it  by  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.     After  he  was  perfectly 
inftru&ed  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  was  baptized  together 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  alfo  converted   with 
him.     He  was  advanced  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Poiclieis  in  the 
year  ?c,,  as  Baronius  fixes  it;  though  Cave  fees  no  reafonu..     T. 

i         i  •  i  i        i   •/!  f      i  1  r  rllltor.  1.1- 

why  he  might  not  be  made  bilhop  or  that  place  lome  years  ter.  torn,  i. 
before.     As  foon  as  he  was  raifed  to  this  dignity,  he  became  p.  ar3- 
a  moft  zealous   champion  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  diftin-Oxon'17*0' 
guifhed   himfelf  particularly  againft   the  Arians,  whofe  doc- 
trines  were  at  that  time  gaining  ground  in  France.     In  the 
year  3^6,  he  was  lent  by  Conftantius  to  fupport  the  party  of 
Athanafius  at  the  fynod  of  Beterra,    or  Beziers,  againft  Sa- 
turninus  bifhop  of  Aries,  who  had  juft  before  been  excom- 
municated by  the  bifhops  of  France;  but  Saturninus  intrigued 
with  fo  much  art  againft  him,  that  he  prevailed  with  the  em- 
peror, who  was  then  at  Milan,  to  order  him  to  be  banifhed* 
Accordingly  Hilary  was  banifhed  to  Phrygia,  where  he  con- 
tinued four  years,  and  applied  himfelf  during  that  time  to  the 
compoling  leveral  works.     He  wrote  his  twelve  books  upon 
the  Trinity,  which  Cave  calls  "a  noble  work,"  and  wh  ich  have  Hift.  Lit. 
been  fo  much  admired  by  the  orthodox  believers.     He  wrote  ut  fuPra« 
alfo  a   treatife    concerning  Synods,    which  he  addrefled  to 
the   bifhops  of  France ;  wherein  he  explains    to  them    the 
fenfe  of  the  Eaftern  churches  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, and  alfo  their  manner  of  holding  councils.     This  trea- 
tife was  drawn  up  by  Hilary,  after  the  council  of  Ancyra 
in  358,  whofe  canons    he  fets  forth  in  it;  and  before    the 
councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia,  which  were  called  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  359.     Some  time  after  he  was  fent  to 
the  council  of   Seleucia,    where    he  defended  the  Gallican, 
bifhops   from   the   imputation   of   Sabellianifm,    which  the 
Arians  had  fixed  upon  them;  and  boldly  afTerted  the  found  and 
orthodox  faith  of  the  Wefternbifhops.     He  was  fo  favourably 
received,  and  fo  much  refpected  by  this  council,  that  they 
admitted  him  as  one,  who  (hould  give  in  his  opinion,  and 
aflift  in  a  determination  among  their  bilhops :  but  finding  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  be  Arian,  he  would  not  act.     Never- 
thelefs  he  continued   at  Seleucia,  till  the  council  was  over; 
when  feeing  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  utmoft  peril,  he  fol- 
lowed the  deputies  of  the   council  to  Conftammople,   and 
VOL,  VI.  E  e 
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petitioned  the  emperor  to  difpute  publickly  with  the  Arians 
The  Arians  perceiving  what  a  powerful  adverfary  they  were 
likely  to  find  in  Hilary,  contrived  to  have  him  fent  to  France, 
whither  pafiing  through  Italy  he  arrived  in  the  year  3^0,  with- 
out being  abfolved  in  the  mean  time   from   the  fentence  of 
banifhment.     However,  after  the   catholick  bimops  had  re- 
covered their  ufual  liberty  and  authority  under  Julian  the 
^poftate,     Hilary  aflembled  feveral  councils  in   France,  to 
re-eftablifti  the  ancient  orthodox  faith,  and  to  condemn    the 
determinations    of  the  fynods   of  Rimini  and  Seleucia.     He 
condemned  Saturninus  bimop  of  Aries,  but  pardoned   thofe 
who  acknowledged  their  error ;  and,  in  fhort,  he  bed irred 
himfelf  fo  heartily  in  this  great  affair,  that,   as  Sulpicius  Se- 
verus  fays,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  France  was  in 
great   meafure   freed   from  Arianifm  by  the  fmgle    influence 
lib  il  c!°46  an^    endeavours  of  Hilary.     He  extended   his  care  l.kewife 
on  this  account  to  Italy  and  foreign  churches,  and  was  par- 
ticularly qualified,  as  Ruffinus  obferves,  to  recover  men  from 
the   error   of  their  ways,  becaufe    he  was  Ci  vir  natura  lenis, 
placidus,  fimulque  eruditus,    &   ad    perfuadendum  commo- 
diffimus  :?>  "  an  excellent  obfervation,  fays  the  candid  Dupin, 
Bibiioth.     «<  and  very  proper  lefTon   of  inftruclion  to  all  who  are  em- 
<l  ployed  in  the  converfion  of  hereticks." 

About  the  year  367,  Hilary  had  another  opportunity  of 
diftinguiming  his  zeal  againft  Arianifm.  The  emperor  Va- 
jeotinian  coming  to  Milan  iflued  forth  an  edict,  by  which  he 
obliged  all  to  acknowledge  Auxentius  for  their  bifliop.  Hi- 
lary, perfuaded  that  Auxentius  was  at  the  bottom  an  Arian, 
prefented  a  petition  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  declared 
Auxentius  to  be  a  blafphemer,  whofe  opinions  were  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  the  church.  Upon  this  the  emperor  ordered 
Hilary  and  Auxentius  to  difpute  it  publickly  ;  where  Auxen- 
tius, after  many  fubtleties  and  evafive  (hifts  to  prevent  be- 
ing depofed  from  his  biihoprick,  was  forced  to  own,  that 
Jefus  Chrift  u  was  indeed  God;  of  the  fame  fubftance  and 
r  divinity  with  the  Father."  The  emperor  believed  this  profef- 
Scn  flncerc,  and  embraced  his  communion  ;  but  Hilary  con- 
tinued itill  to  call  him  a  heretick,  and  moft  wicked  prevari- 
cator with  God  and  man  :  on  which  account  he  was  ordered 
to  depart  from  Milan,  as  one  who  difturbed  the  peace  of  the 
church.  Hilary  died  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  after  many 
ftruggles  and  endeavours  to  fupport  the  catholick  faith.  His 
works  have  been  publifhed  feveral  times  :  but  the  laft  and  beft 
edition  of  them  was  given  by  the  Benediclines  in  the  year 
1693  at  Pa"s«  Of  his  twelve  books  upon  the  Trinity,  St. 
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Jeromhas  fpoken  thus  :  "  Hilariusmeorum  confefTor  temporum 
et  epifcopus  duodecim  Quintiiiani  Jibros   ec  ftilo  imitatus  eftEpift.  ad 
et  numero."     And  Erafmus,  in  the  preface  to  that  edition .^asn-  f° 
which  he  gave  of  Hilary's   works,  fays,  that  in  thefe  books1''  P<  3i 
he  fecms  to  have  take  pains  to  ftiew,  '•  quicquid  ingenio,  quic- 
quid    eloquentia,    quicquid    facrarum    literarurh    cognitione 
pofTet."     He  was  likewife  a  man  of  great  piety  as  well  as  great 
parts  and  learning,  of  which    the  ancient  author  of  the  life" 
of  him,  attributed  to  Fortunatus,  has  given  us  this  inftance. 
He  tells  us,  that  when  Hilary   went  to  Phrygia  into  banifli- 
rnent,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  behind  him  at  Poictiers, 
he  had  a  vifion  which  informed  him,  that  a  young  man  of 
great  wealth  and  power  wanted  to   marry  his  daughter ;  but 
that  Hilary  prevented  the  match  by  his  prayers,  in   which   he 
earneftly   begged   that  fhe  might   only  be  married   to  Jefus 
Chriit.     The  author  adds,  that  after  his   return  from  exile$ 
upon  her  exprefllng  an   inclination  to   be   married^    Hilary 
prayed  the  Lord  again  to  take  her   from   this  vain  world  to 
himfelf:  the  refuk  of  which,  it  feems,  was,  that  the  young 
lady,  as  well  as  her  mother,  whom  we  muft  fuppofe  to  have 
been  upon  this  occafion  too  much  in  her  interefr,    died  in  a 
very  fhort  time  after.     To  be  ferious,  we  do  not  mean  toDupIn,  ^ 
produce  thefe    ftories  as  proofs  of  Hilary's  piety,  but  rather  above° 
of  that  fpirit  of  fiction  and  lying,  which  poflefled  the  zealous 
advocates  and  encouragers  of  a  monkifh  life  in  the  fifth  age 
of  the  church,  and  indeed  ever  after. 

HILDEBERT,  biftiop  of  Mans,  and  afterwards  arcli- 
biftiop  of  Tours  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  born  at  Lavar- 
din,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Main,  in  France.  He  is  com- 
memorated by  Mr.  Bayle  for  a  circumftance,  as  it  appears,, 
on  account  of  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  he  had  better 
have  been  forgotten  ;  and  that  is,  for  having  led  a  very  diflb- 
lute  life,  before  he  was  raifed  to  the  epifcopal  character.  Even 
after  he  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  an  archdeacon,  he 
took  fo  many  concubines,  that  he  had  a  very  great  number 
of  baftard  fons  and  daughters.  This  is  what  Ivo  bifhop  of 
Chartres  wrote  to  him.  "  Some  of  the  moft  ancient  perfons 
"  of  the  church  of  Mans,  who  fay  they  are  very  well  ac- 
"  quainted  with  your  former  way  of  living,  afTert,  that  you 
k6  indulged  yourfelf  in  fenfual  pleafures  to  that  degree,  that 
46  after  you  was  made  an  archdeacon,  you  u fed  to  lie  with  a 
**  whole  tribe  of  concubines,  by  whom  you  have  had  many 
"  boys  and  girls."  Hildebert  however  was  a  man  of  great.Iyo,c  ,  _^ 
learning,,  as  well  as-merit  in  many  refpecb.  FathertMaimbourgtKe  ,77t>T. 
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commends  him  highly,  calls  him   the    blefTed  Hildebert,  and 
aflerts  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  holy  and  moft  learned 
prelates,  the   Galilean  church   ever  had.     "  We  have  fome 
fc<   letters,  fays  he,  and  other   beautiful    works   of  his  in   the 
44  colleclion  of  the  fathers,     bt.  Bernard   ftiles  him   the  ex- 
44  celL-nt   pontiff  and   chief  fupport   of  the  church;  whom 
44  the  moft  celebrated  writers  mention    with   great  eloaium, 
44  and  whofe  holinefs  God  himfeif  was  pleafed  to  {hew,  and 
44  to  honour  by  the  miracles,  which  were  performed  at  his 
<4  tomb.     And  on  thisoccafion,  to  do  his  memory  the  juftice 
44  it  deferves,  f  think  myfelf  obliged   to  obferve,  that   they 
41  who  on   the  credit   of  a  letter  of  Ivo   of  Chartres    have 
44  afTerted  the  diffblutenefs  of  his  life,  when   he  was   made 
44  bifhop  of  Mans,  have  intirely  miftaken  him  for  another; 
"  being  mified   by   the   infcription   of  that  letter,  in  which 
44  they  found  Ildeberto  infread   of  Aldeberto,  as  the   ancient 
.  4C  manufcrpts  read  it."     But  father  Maimbourg's  criticifm, 
which    is    tiken    from    monfieur  Jurat's  notes    on  Ivo  of 
Chartres's  Life,  has  not  availed  at  all  in  Hildebert's  favour: 
fince  it  is  well  known,  that  no  other  perfon  was  elecled  bifhop 
Menage,     of    Alans   in    Ivo's  time,    but  Hildebert;    who    was    raifed 
from   an   archdeacon  to  the  bifhop's  fee,  which  Ivo   alfo  ob- 
ferves. 

Father  Maimbourg  relates  afterwards,  how  Hildebert  was 
tranflated  from  the  bilhoprick  of  Mans  to  the  archbifhoprick 
of  Tours  by  pope  Honorius  II.  in  the  year   1125  \  and  ob- 
ferve?, that  this  prelate  finding  king  Lewis  the  Big,  to  have 
given  two  canonfhips   in   his  diocefe   during  the  vacancy  of 
that  fee,  went  himfeif  to  court  to   make  his  humble  repre- 
fentations  to  the  king.     His  majefty  heard  him  ;  but  as  he 
would  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  fentence  that  was  given,  and 
demanded    a    canonical  judgment,    all    the   incpme   of    his 
archbifnoprick   was  feized   upon  on   account    of   his  obfti- 
nacy.     This  made  him   have  recourfe  to  the  moft  humble 
petitions;  and  he  recommended  his  cafe  to  a  bifhop,    for 
whom  the  king  had  a  great  efteem.     "  I  do  not  write  to 
44  you,  fays  he,  with  a  defign  to  complain  of  the  king's  pro- 
44  ceeciings  againft  me ;  nor  to   rouze  you  by    my  expoftu- 
**  htion ;    nor   to    raife   clamors,    troubles,    feditions,    and 
44  ftorms  againft  the  Lord's  Anointed  ;  nor  to  demand,  that 
**  the  feverities  and   ccnfures  of  the  church   be  made  life  of 
<4  againft  him.     Far  from  it :  I  only   beg  of  you,  that    by 
your  kind  and  charitable  offices,  you  would   prevail  upon 
his  majefty,  not  to  exert  the  weapons  of  his  anger  and 
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<J  indignation  againft  a  poor  bifhop,  full  of  years,  and  who  Hil 
«  defires  nothing  but  reft."  rvi-a')U(L 

&  r  .  .    0  Lucam  Da- 

Hildebert  wrote  a  very  fmart  letter  agamft   the  court  ofchenum, 
Rome.     The  defcription  he  gives  of  the  vices  of  that  court tom-  13- 
is  very  lively  and  elegant;  and  we  find  as  lively  and  elegant Splulcs' 
a  tranflation  of  it,  in  French,  by  Monfieur  du  Pleffis  Mor- 
nay  in  his  Myftere  d'Iniquite.     He  was  but  bifhop  of  Mans,  P. 
when  he  wrote  that  letter ;  but  when  he  wrote  another    to 
pope  Honorius  II.  complaining  that  all  the  caufes  were  car- 
ried to  Rome  by  way  of  appeal,  he  was  archbifliop  of  Tours. 
He  wrote  a  defcription  of  Rome  in  Latin  verfe,  which  ends 
with  thefe  two  lines  : 

Urbs  faelix,  fi  vel  Dominis  urbs  ilia  careret, 
Vel  Dominis  eflet  turpe  carere  fide. 

That  is, 

<c  Happy  city,  if  it  had  no  matters,  or  if  it  were  fcanda- 
et  lous  for  thofe  mafters  to  be  unfaithful." 

HILL  (AARON)  a  poet,  whofe  father  was  a  gentleman  of 
Malmefbury- Abbey  in  Wiltfhire,  was  born  in  Beaufort-Build- 
ings in  the  Strand  London,  upon  February  the  loth,  1684-5. 
He  was  fent  to  Weftminfter-fchool,  which  however  he  left, 
on  account  of  his  narrow  circumftances  occafioned  by  his  fa- 
ther's mifmanagement,  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  Shortly 
after  he  formed  a  refolution  of  paying  a  vifit  to  his  relation 
lord  Paget,  then  ambaffador  at  Conftantinople ;  and  accord- 
ingly embarked  on  board  a  fhip,  going  there,  March  the  adj 
1700.  When  he  arrived,  lord  Paget  received  him  with  much 
furprife  as  well  as  pleafure;  wondering,  that  a  perfon  fo 
young  fhould  run  the  hazard  of  fuch  a  voyage,  to  vifit  a  re- 
lation, whom  he  only  knew  by  character.  The  ambafTador 
immediately  provided  for  him  a  very  learned  ecclcfiaftick  in 
his  own  houfe;  and  under  his  tuition,  fent  him  to  travel,  fo 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  Egypt,  Paleftine,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  eaftern  country.  With  lord  Paget  he  re* 
turned  home  about  tfee  year  1703,  and  in  his  journey  faw 
moft  of  the  courts  in  Europe.  A  few  years  after,  he  was  de- 
fired  to  accompany  Sir  William  Wentworth,  who  was  then 
going  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe ;  and  with  him  he  tra- 
velled two  or  three  years.  About  the  year  1709,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  firft  poem,  intitled  Camillus,  in  honour  of  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  who  had  been  general  in  Spain :  and 
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being  the  fame  year  made  mafter  of  the  Theatre  in  Drury- 
lane,  he  wrote  his  firft  tragedy,  Elfrid,  or  the  Fair  Inconftant, 
at  the  defire  of  the  famous  a&or  Mr.  Barton  Booth,  which 
from  his  firft  beginning  of  it  he  completed  in  little  mor« 
than  a  w$ek.  In  the  year  1710,  he  was  mafter  of  theopera- 
houfe  in  the  Hay -Market ;  and  then  he  wrote  an  opera  called 
Rinaldo,  which  met  with  great  fuccefs,  and  was  the  firft  that 
Mr.  Handel  compofed,  after  he  came  to  England.  His  genius 
feems  to  have  been  beft  adapted  to  the  butinefs  of  the  ftage  \ 
and  while  he  held  the  management,  he  conduced  both 
theatres  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  public:  but  having  fome  mif- 
underftanding  with  the  then  lord  Chamberlain,  he  relinquifh- 
ed  it  in  a  few  months. 

But  Mr.  Hill  was  not  only  a  poet ;  he  was  alfo  a  great 
projector.  In  the  year  1715,  he  undertook  to  make  an  oyl, 
as  fweet  as  that  frcm  olives,  of  the  beech-nuts,  and  obtain- 
ed a  patent  for  the  purpofe  :  but  fome  how  or  other  the  un- 
dertaking came  to  nothing.  In  1716  he  wrote  another  tra- 
gedy, called  The  Fatal  Vifion,  or  The  Fall  of  Siam  :  to 
which  he  prefixed  this  motto  out  of  Horace, 

I  not  for  vulgar  admiration  write  : 

To  be  well  read,  not  much,  is  my  delight. 

About  the  year  1718,  he  wrote  a  poem,  called  the  Northern 
flar,  upon  the  actions  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great ;  and  fe- 
veral  years  after  he  was  complimented  with  a  gold  medal  from 
the  emprefs  Catherine,  according  to  the  Czar's  defire  before 
his  death.     He  was  alfo  to  have  wrote  his  life  from  papers  of 
the  Czar's,  which  were  to  have  been  fent  to  him  :  but  the 
death  of  the  Czarina,  quickly  after,  prevented  it.     In  1720, 
he  made  a  journey  into  the  North  of  Scotland,  where  he  had 
been   about  two  years  before  ;  having   contracted    with  the 
York-buildings  company,  concerning   many  woods  of  great 
extent  in  that  kingdom,  for  timber  for  the  ufes  of  the  navy. 
He  found   fome  difficulties  in   this  affair :  for  when  the  trees 
were  by  his  order  chained  together    into  floats,  the  ignorant 
Highlanders  refufed  to  venture  themfelves  on  them  down  the 
river  Spey,  till  he  firft  went  himfelf  to  convince  them  there 
was  no  danger.     However,    in  this   paflage  he  found  a  great 
obftacle  in  the  rocks,  on  which  he  ordered  fires  to  be- made 
when  the  river  was  low,  and  great  quantities  of  water  to  be 
thrown  ;  by  which  means  they   were  broken  to  pieces,  ant! 
dpwn?  fo  that  the  paflage  became  eafy  for  the  floats. 

This 
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This  project  however,  like  the  former,  came  to  nought ; 
upon  which,  Mr.  Hill,  after  a  ftay  of  feveral  months  in  the 
Highlands,  quitted  Scotland,  and  went  to  York.  In  that  re- 
tirement in  the  North,  he  wrote  a  poem,  called  The  Pro- 
2refs  of  Wit,  "  being  a  caveat  for  the  ufe  of  an  eminent 
"  writer."  This  was  intended  for  Mr.  Pope,  who,  it  f&zms, 
had  been  the  aggreffor  in  the  Dunciad,  and,  as  Mr.  Hill's 
friends  fay,  was  made  very  uneafy  by  it.  The-  ftrft  eight 
lines  are  as  follow  : 

Tuneful  Alexis,  on  the  Thame's  fair  fide, 

The  ladies  play-thing,  and  the  mufes  pride, 

With  merit  popular,  with  wit  polite, 

Eafy  though  vain,  and  elegant  though  light : 

Defiring  and  deferving  others  praife, 

Poorly  accepts  a  fame  he  ne'er  repays  : 

Unborn  to  cherim,  iheakingly  approves, 

And  wants  the  foul  to  fpre'ad  the  worth  he  loves. 

In  the  year  1731,  he  met  with  the  greater!  (hock,  that 
affliction  ever  gave  him,  though  it  is  faid  he  was  born  to  com- 
bat it  in  all  its  fhapes :  and  that  was  in  the  lofs  of  a  wife, 
to  whom  he  had  been  married  above  twenty  years.  She  was 
the  only  daughter  of  Edmund  Morris,  Efq;  of  Stratford  in 
Eflex,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  and  alfo  a  handfome 
fortune.  He  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  a  monument  he 
defigned  to  erect  over  her  grave  : 

Enough,  cold  ftone  !  fuffice  her  long  lov'd  name  ; 
Words  are  too  weak  to  pay  her  virtues  claim. 
Temples,  and  tombs,  and  tongues  (hall  wafte  away, 
And  power's  vain  pomp  in  mould'ringduft  decay. 
But  ere  mankind  a  wife  more  perfect  fee, 
Eternity,  O  Time  !  fliall  bury  thee. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  pieces  that  Mr. 
Hill  wrote  in  poetry  and  profe.  Four  volumes  have  been 
publifhed  in  8vo.  fmce  his  death  ;  but  we  do  not  find,  that 
they  are  in  any  great  vogue  with  the  public,  which  may  make 
it  lefs  neceflary  for  us  to  be  particular  about  them.  Perhaps 
this  gentleman's  being  too  (trained  and  arMed  both  in  his 
thoughts,  and  alfo  in  his  manner  of  exprefiing  them,  rather 
than  his  want  of  either  genius  or  judgment,  may  in  fome 
meafure  account  for  the  cool  reception  they  have  met  with. 
His  laft  produftion  was  a  tragedy  called  Merope,  which  was 
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brought  upon  the  ftage  in  Drury-lane  by  Mr.  Garrick. 
There  are  fome  lines  in  the  beginning  of  it,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  a  prophefyof  his  own  approaching  difTolution : 

Covered  in  fortune's  (hade,  I  reft  reclin'd  : 

My  griefs  all  filent ;  and  my  joys  refign'd. 

With  patient  eye  life's  evening  gloom  furvey : 

Nor  (hake  th'  out-haft'ningfands,  nor  bid  them  flay. 

Yet  while  from  life  my  fetting  profpecls  fly, 

Fain  would  my  mind's  weak  offspring  fhun  to  die,  &c. 

Mr.  Hill  died  February  the  8th  1749,  as  it  is  fa'd,  in  the 
very  minute  of  the  earthquake,  after  enduring  a  twelve- 
month's torment  of  body  with  great  calmnefs  andrefignation. 
He  was  interred  in  the  fame  grave  with  his  wife,  in  the  great 
cloifter  of  Weftminfter-abbey,  near  the  lord  Godolphin's 
tomb. 

Memoirs  of  An  author  is  juft  come  to  our  hands,  who  pafles  the  fol- 
Ha'ndet  lowing  judgment  of  Mr.  Hill;  "  whofe  character,  he  fays, 
p.  80.  '  "  feems  to  have  been  almoft  as  fingular  as  his  adventures. 
"  Born  of  a  good  family,  and  endowed  with  fome  natural 
"  talents,  he  might  perhaps  have  arrived  at  that  eminence  to 
c<  which  he  afpired,  could  he  have  confined  himfelf  to  any 
"  fingle  purfuit.  But  he  was  one  of  thofe  enterprifing 
**  fpirits,  that  attempt  every  thing  ;  and  for  want  of  dif- 
"  cerning  their  proper  province,  bring  nothing  to  perfec- 
"  tion.  He  travelled  much,  read  much,  and  wrote  much  ; 
<c  and  all,  as  it  (hould  feem,  to  very  little  purpofe.  His  in- 
4<  timate  acquaintance  with  the  moft  eminent  perfons  of  an 
"  age  fo  fruitful  in  Beaux  Efpnts  inflamed  his  natural  ardor 
<c  to  diftinguim.  himfelf  in  the  Belles  Lettres.  He  fancied 
<c  that  he  was  deftined  to  be  a  great  poet ;  and  the  high  com- 
"  pliments  he  received  from  one  that  was  really  fuch  (namely, 
<l  Mr.  Pope)  confirmed  him  in  that  error. — From  poetry  to 
<c  mullc  the  pafiage  was  natural  and  eafy :  but  from  com- 
4<  pofing  dramas  to  bs  fet  to  the  extraciing  oil  from  beech- 
«c  nuts  was  a  tranfition,  quite  peculiar  to  fuch  a  verfatile  ge- 
"  niusasMr.  Hill." 

HILLIARD  (NICHOLAS)  a  celebrated  Englifh  limner, 
who  drew  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  water-colours,  when  fhe 
was  but  eighteen  years  of  age ;  wherein  he  fucceeded  to  ad- 
miration, and  gained  a  general  applaufe.  He  was  both  gold- 
fmith,  carver,  ancj  limner  to  queen  Elizabeth,  whofe  pic- 
ture he  drew  feveral  times  5  particularly  once3  when  he;  made 
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a  whole  length  of  her,  fitting  on  her  throne.  The  famous 
Dr.  Donne  has  celebrated  this  painter  in  a  poem  of  his,  called 
«  The  Storm ;"  where  he  fays, 


cc 


<c  An  hand,  an  eye, 
By  Hilliard  drawn,  is  worth  an  hiftory. 


HIPPARCHIA,  a  celebrated  lady  of  antiquity,  was  born  DIogen, 
at  Maronea,  a  city  of  Thrace,  and  flourished  in  the  time  ofLAeit.dt, 
Alexander.     She  addi&ed  herfelf  to  philofophy,  and  was  f° Lib  ^i* 
charmed  with  the  Cynic  Crates's  difcourfe,  that  (he  was  de- 
termined to  marry  him  at  any  rate.     She  was  courted  by  a 
great  many   lovers,   who  were   handfome  men,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  rank  and  riches ;  and  her  relations  prefTed 
her  to  choofe  an  hufband  from  thefe.     But  (he  anfwered,  that 
(he  had  fufficiently  confidered  the  affair,  and  was  perfuaded 
no  one  could  be  richer  and  handfomer  than  Crates;  and  that,Apuie-us 
if  they  would  not  marry  her  to  him,  fhe  would  fhb  herfelf. in  Floridi, 
Upon  this  her  friends  had  recourfe  to  Crates  himfelf ;  defired 
him  to  exert  all  his  eloquence,  and  to  make  ufe  of  all  his 
authority  with  this  maid,  in  order  to  cure  her  of  her  paflion. 
He  did  fo ;  but  (he  ftill  continued  obftinate  and  refolved.     At 
laft,  finding  arguments  ineffectual,  he  difplayed  his  poverty 
before  her :  he  {hewed  her  his  crooked  back,  his  cloak,  his 
bag ;  and  told  her,  that  ftie  could  not  be  his  wife,  without 
leading  fuch  a  life  as  his  feel:  prefcribed.     She  declared  her- 
felf infinitely  pleafed  with  the  propofal,  and  took  the  habit 
of  the  order.     She  loved  Crates  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  (he 
rambled  every  where,  and  went  to  entertainments,  with  him  ; 
though   this  was  what  the  other  Grecian  ladies  never  did. 
Nay,  (he  did  not  even  fcruple  to  pay  him  conjugal  duty  in  the 
open  ftreets :  for,  as  Apuleius  relates,  he  led  her  to  the  por- 
tico, which  was  one  of  the  moft  ftately  public  buildings  in 
Athens,  and  where  the  greateft  number  of  people  continually 
reforted ;    and   there  confummated    his   marriage.     All   the 
world  would  have  feen  it,  and  the  bride  was  determined  to 
entertain  them  with  that  fhew  ;  but  one  of  Crates's  friends 
fpread  his  cloak  about  them,  and  made  thus  a   kind  of  cur- 
tains, which  prevented  the  people  from  feeing  them.     This 
was  love's  grand  triumph ;  and  the  virtue  of  fliame,  which 
is  moft  natural  to  the  fair  fex,  was  made  a  facrifke  to  it* 
It  was  indeed  one   of  the  tenets  of   the  ftoics,  not  to   be 
amamed  of  any  thing  that  was  natural,  on   which  pretence 
they  ufed  to  lie  with  their  wives  in  public;  yet   it   cannot 

be 
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be  imagined,  that  the  cold  principle  of  conformity  could  ever 
have  brought  this  lady  to  fubmit  to  fo  unnatural  a  cuftom. 
She  wrote  fome  things,  which  have  not  been  tranfmitted 
dcrwntous:  among  which  were  "  Tragedies;  Philofophi- 
<c  cal  Hypothefes  or  iuppofitions  j  Tome  reasonings  and 
«'  queftions  propofed  to  Theodoras  furnamed  the  Atheift." 
She  once  dir.ed  with  Theodorus  at  Lyfimaams's  houfe,  and 
propofed  a  fubtie  objection  to  him,  which  he  on'y  refuted 
by  action  :  fhe  faid,  "  If  I  fhou)d  commit  the  fame  action, 
which  you  had  lawfully  committed,  I  could  not  be  charged 
with  committing  an  unlawful  action.  Now  if  you  fhould 
beat  yourfelf,  you  would  act  lawfully  ;  if  therefore  I  fhould 
<c  beat  you,  I  could  not  be  charged  with  commuting  an  un- 
"  la-wful  aclion."  Theodorus  did  nol  lofe  time  in  ahfwerino- 
like  a  logician,  and  {hewing  her  that  different  objects,  cir- 
cumftances,  and  connexions,  make  different  actions  ;  but 
went  immediately  up  to  her,  and  untied  her  gown  :  that  is, 
according  to  our  drcfs  and  manner  of  fpeaking,  took  up  her 
petticoats. 

HIPPARCHUS,  a  very  great  and  celebrated   aftrono'ner 
g..  Lib.  among  the  ancients,  was  born,  as  Strabo  and  Suidas  inform 
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a  Us»  at  Nice  in  Bithynia>  and  fiourifiied  between  the  i54th 
voceHipp.  and  the  i6$d  O'ympiads;  that  is,  between  the  year  160  and 
the  year  125  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  That  he  flourifhed 
within  this  period,  we  have  as  ftrong  a  proof  as  can  be  de- 
fired  ;  fmce  it  is  taken  from  the  aftronomical  obfervations  he 
made  in  that  fpace  of  time.  Hipparchus  is  reckoned  to  have 
been  the  firlr,  who  from  vague  and  fcattered  obfervaticns  re- 
duced aftronomy  into  a  fcience,  and  profecuted  the  ftudy  of 
Hlft.  Natur.it  fyftematically.  The  elder  Pliny  mentions  him  very  often, 
Lib.  u.  c.  anj  aiways  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  He  was  the 
firft,  he  tells  us,  who  attempted  to  take  the  number  of  the  fixed 
Lib.  vii.  5.  ftars,  "  rem,  fays  he,  Deo  improbam  :"  and  his  Catalogue 
is  preferved  in  Ptolemy's  Almageft,  where  they  are  all  noted 
according  to  their  longitudes  and  apparent  magnitudes.  Pliny 
places  him  amongft  thofe  men  of  a  fublime  genius,  who  by 
foretelling  the  eclipfes,  taught  mankind,  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  frightened  at  thefe  phaenomena.  Thales  was  the  firft 
among  the  Greeks,  who  could  difcover  when  there  was  to  be 
an  eclipfe.  Sulpitius  Gallus  among  the  Romans  began  to 
fucceed  in  this  kind  of  prediction  ;  and  gave  an  effay  of  his 
ikill  wry  feafonably,  the  day  before  the  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Perfius  was  vanc[uifhed.  After  thefe  two5  Hipparchus 
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improved  thatfcience  very  much  ;  for  he  made  Ephemerides, 
or  catalogues   of   eclipfes  for  fix   hundred  years.     *'  After  Lib.  H.  c, 
«  them,  lays  Pliny,    came  Hipparchus,    who   foretold  the  12* 
"  courfe  of  the  fun  and  moon  for  fix  hundred  years,  calcu- 
"  lated  according  to  the  different  manner   of  reckoning  the 
«'  months,   cteys,  and  hours  ufed  by  feveral  nations,  and  for 
"  the  different  fituations   of  places."     He  admires  him,  for 
making  a  review  of  all  the  ftars,  and  for  acquainting  us  with  Ibid  t  ^ 
their  fituations  and  magnitudes:  for  by  this  means,  fays  he, 
pofterity  will  be  able  to  difcover,  not  only  whether  they  are 
born  and  die,  but  alfo  whether  they  change  their  places,  and 
whether   they  increafe  or   decreafe.     Hipparchus  is  alfo  me- 
morable for   being  the  firft,  who  difcovered  the  proceflion  of 
the  equinoxes,  or   a  very  flow  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed 
ftars  from  weft  to  eaft,  by  which  in  a  great  number  of  years 
they  will  feem  to  perform  a  complete  revolution. 

The  firft  obfervations  he  made  were  in  the  ifle  of  Rhodes, 
which  gained  him  the  name  Rhodius,  and  has  made  fome  mo- 
derns imagine,  that  there  were  two  ancient  aftronomers  of 
that  name  ;  afterwards  he  cultivated  this  fcience  in  Bithynia 
and  Alexandria  only.     One  of  his  works  is  (till  extant,  name- 
ly, his  "  Commentary  upon  Aratus's  Phenomena."  It  is  pro- 
perly a  criticifm  upon  Aratus ;  for  Hipparchus  charges  him 
with   having  plundered   Eudoxus's    books,    and   tranfcribed 
even  thofe  obfervations,  in  which  Eudoxus  was  miftaken.     He 
makes  the  fame  remarks  againft  Aratus  the  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Aratus.     Peter  Vidorius  is  the  firft, 
that  publimed  this  commentary  of  Hipparchus.     Father  Pe- 
tavius  gave  afterwards  a  more  correct  edition  of  it :  to  which 
he  added  a  Latin  tranflation  made  by  himfelf.     Hipparchus  Voffius  de 
compofed   feveral   other  works,  of  which  honourable  men-  Sc.ent.  Ma 
tion  is  made  by  many  writers  of  antiquity  ;  and  upon  the  &£*•  P« 
whole,  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  aftronomy  is  greatly  ob- 
liged to  him  for  laying  originally  that  rational  and  folid^  foun- 
dation,  on  which  all  fucceeding  profeifors  of  this  fcience 
have  built  ever  fince. 

HIPPOCRATES,  the  father  of  phyfic  and  prince  of  phy- 
ficians,  was  born  in  the  iiland  of  Cos  in  the  Both  Olympiad, 
and  flourifhed  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  He 
was  the  firft  man  that  we  know  of,  who  laid  down  precepts 
concerning  phyfic  5  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  his 
life,  who  goes' under  the  name  of  Soranus,  drew  his  original 
from  Hercules  and  ^fculapius.  He  was  firft  a  pupil  of  his 
own  fether  Heraciides,  then  of  Herodicus,  then  of  Gorgias 
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of  Leontinum  the  orator,  and  according  to  Tome,  of  Demo- 
SSnS      critus  of  Abdera.     After  being  inftru&ed   in  phyfic  and  all 
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tom.  i.        the  liberal  arts,  and  loimg  his  parents,  he  left  his  own  coun- 
p.  842.       try :  but  what  were  his   motives,    authors  are  not   agreed. 
Some  fay,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  burning  the  library 
ch'Uad*       *n  Cnidus,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  the  keeper.     This 
p.  139. '      Pliny  relates  from  Varro,  and  affigns  alfo  the  motive,  which 
induced  him  to  commit  fo  atrocious  an  act  ;  viz.  that  "  hav- 
"  ing  tranfcribed  from  ancient  books  every  thing  relating  to 
"  his  own  art,  he  might,   by   deftroying    them   afterwards, 
plm.  Nat.  «  pafs  the  better  for  an  original   himfelf."     Soranus  in  the 
Hift.  Lib.    fpean  t'ime  tells   us?  that  he   was  divinely  admonifhed    in    a 
dream,  to   go  and  fettle  in  Theflaly  ;  as  Galen,  we   know, 
pretended  fince  to  be  put  upon  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  by  a  dream, 
•which  his  father  had.     Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  he 
left  Cos,  and  pradVifcd  phyfic  all  over  Greece;  where  he  was 
fo  much  admired  for  his  fkill,  as  to  be  fent  for  publicly  with 
Euryphon,  a  man  fupcrior  to  him  in  years,  to  Perdiccas  king 
of  Macedonia,  who  was  then   thought  to  be  confumptive. 
But  Hippocrates,  as  foon  as  he  arrived,  pronounced  the  dif- 
order  to  be  entirely   mental,  as  it  really  was  found  to  be. 
For  upon  the  death  of  his  father  Alexander,  Perdicc<s  fell  in 
love  with  Philas,  his  father's  miftrefs;  and  this  Hippocrates 
difcerning  by  the  great  change  her  prefence   always  wrought 
upon  him,    foon  effected  a  cure,    which  one  would  think 
might  eafily  have  been  effecled  without  the  help  of  fuch  a 
phyfician,  or  even  of  any  phyfician  at  all.     He  was  alfo  en- 
treated by  the   people  of  Abdera,    to  come  and  cure  Demo- 
critus  of  a  fuppofed  madnefs.     Their  epiflle  to  him  on  this 
occafion  is  to  be  found  in  moft  of  the  editions  of  his  works ; 
and   as  it  is  curious,  and  gives  ajuft  and  full    idea  of  this 
great  man's  very  extenfive  fame,  we   will  here  prefent  it  to 
the  reader  in  a  tranflation. 

46  Our  city,  Hippocrates,  is  in  very  great  danger,  together 
<c  with  that  perfon,  who,  we  hoped,  would  ever  have  been 
"  a  great  ornament  and  fupport  to  it.  But  now,  O  ye 
*e  gods !  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  we  fhall  only  becapa- 
<c  ble  of  envying  others,  fince  he  through  extraordinary  ftudy 
<e  and  learning,  by  which  he  gained  it,  is  fallen  into  fick- 
"  nefs ;  fo  that  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  if  Democritus 
*'  become  mad,  our  city  will  become  defolate.  For  he  is 
"  got  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  he  entirely  forgets  himfelf,  watches 
*'  day  and  night,  laughs  at  all  things  little  and  great,  ef- 
<c  teeming  them  as  nothing,  and  fpends  his  whole  life  in  this 
"  frantic  manner.  One  marries  a  wife  -,  another  trades ; 
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ic  another   pleads ;    another  performs  the  office  of  a  ma- 
Ct  giftrate,  goeth  on    an   embally,  is  chofen  officer  by  the 
*c  people,  is    put  down,  falls    Tick,  is   wounded,  dies.     He 
"  laughs  at  all  thefe,  observing  fome  to  look  difcontented, 
"  others  pleafed  :  moreover,  he  enquires,  what  is  done  in  the 
"  infernal  places,  and  writes  of  them  :  he   affirms   the  air 
44  to  be  full  of  images,    and  fays,  he  underftands  the  Ian- 
cc  guage  of  birds.     Rifing  in  the  night,   he  often  fings  to 
"  himfelf,  and  fays,  that  he  fometimes  travels  to  the  infinity 
c*  of  things,  and  that   there  are   innumerable  DemoGritus's 
cc  like  him  :  thus  together  with  his  mind,  he  deftroyeth  his 
"  body.      Thefe   are  the  things,    which    we    fear,    Hip- 
"  pocrates :  ihefe  are  the  things,  which  trouble  us.     Come 
"  therefore  quickly,  and  preferve  us  by  your  advice,  and  de- 
*'  fpife  us   not,  for  we  are  not  inconfiderable ;  and  if  you 
"  reftore  him,  you  {hall  not  fail   either  of  money  or  fame. 
c*  Though  you  prefer  learning  before  wealth,  yet  accept  of 
"  the  latter,  which   (hall  be  offered  to  you  in  great  abun- 
"  dance.     If  our  city  were  all  gold,  we  would  give   it  to 
"  reftore  Democritus  to  health  :  we  think  our  laws  are  Tick, 
"  Hippocrates :  come  then,  beft  of  men,  and  cure  a  moft 
"  excellent  perfon.     Thou  wilt  not  come  as   a  phyfician, 
"  but  as  a  guardian  of  all  Ionia,  to  encompafs   us  with  a 
c<  facred   wall.     Thou   wilt  not  cure  a  man,  but  a  city,  a 
"  languifhing  fenate,  and  prevent  its  difiblution :  thus  be- 
"  coming  our  lawgiver,  judge,    magiftrate,    and  preferver. 
"  To  this  purpofe  we  expect  thee,  Hippocrates  :  all  thefe,  if 
"  you  come,  you  will   be  to  us,     It  is  not  a  fingle  obfcure 
4S>  city,   but  all  Greece,  which  befeecheth   trvee  to  preferve 
•*  the  body  of  wifdom.  Imagine,  that  Learning  herfelf  comes 
"  on  this  embafly  to  thee,  begging,  that  thou  wilt  free  her  from 
cc  this  danger.    Wifdom  is  certainly  nearly  allied  to  every  one> 
<c  but  efpecially  to  us,  who  dwell  fonear  her.    Know  for  cer~ 
"  tain,  that  the  next  age  will  ownitfelf  much  obliged  tothee^ 
44  if  thou  defert  not  Democritus,  for  the  truth  which  he  is  ca- 
'*  pable  of  communicating  to  all.  Thou  art  allied  to  ^fculapius 
"  by  thy  fatnily,  and  by  thy  art :  he  is  defcended  from  the  bro- 
*'  therof  Hercules,  from  whom  came  Abderas,  whofename, 
**  as  you  have  heard,  our  city  bears  :  wherefore  even  to  him, 
"  will  the  cure  of  Democritus  be  acceptable.     Since  there- 
*c  fore,  Hippocrates,   you  fee  a  mod  excellent  perfon  falling 
*'  into  madnefs,    and  a  whole  people  into  diftrefs,  haften  we 
ee  befeech  you   to  us.     It  is  ftrange,  that  the  exuberance  of 
<c  good  (hould  become  a  difeafe:  that  Democritus,  by  how 
"  much  he  excelled  others   in  acutenefs  of  wifdom,  fhould 
<(  fo  much  the  fgoner  fall  into  madnefs,  while  the   ordinary 
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"  unlearned  people  of  Abdera  enjoy  their  wits  as  formerly  : 
«'  a»d  that  even  they,  who  before  were  efteemed  foolifh, 
"  ftiould  now  be  moft  capable  of  difcerning  the  indifpofition 
"  of  the  wifeft  perfon.  Come  therefore,  and  bring  alon<* 
"  with  y«u  -flifculapius,  and  Epione  the  daughter  of  Her- 
cules, and  her  children,  who  went  in  the  expedition 
againft  Troy  :  bring  with  you  the  receipts  and  remedies 
againft  ficknefs  :  .as  the  earth  plentifully  affords  fruits,  roots, 
<c  herbs,  and  flowers  to  cure  madnefs,  (he  can  never  do  it 
<4  more  happily  than  now,  for  the  recovery  of  Democritus. 
"  Farewell."  ' 

Hippocrates,  after  writing  an  anfwer  to  this  letter  from  the 
fenate  of  Abdera,  in  which  he  commended  their  love  of  wif- 
dom  and  wife  men,  went ;  but  upon  his  arrival,  inftead  of 
finding  Democritus  mad,  found  all  his  fellow-citizens  fo,  and 
him  the  only  man  in  his  fenfes.  He  heard  many  lectures, 
and  learned  much  philofophy  from  him ;  which  has  made 
Cornelius  Celfus  and  fome  others  imagine,  that  Hippocrates 
was  the  difciple  of  Democritus,  though  it  is  probable  they 
never  favv  each  other,  till  this  interview,  which  was  occa- 
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as  above,  iioned  by  the  Abderites.  Hippocrates  had  alfo  public  invita- 
tions to  other  countries.  Thus  when  a  plague  invaded  the* 
Illyrians  and  the  Paeonians,  the  kings  of  thofe  countries 
begged  of  him  to  come  to  their  relief:  he  did  not  go,  but 
learning  from  the  meflengers  the  courfe  of  the  winds  there, 
he  concluded  however  that  the  diftemper  would  come  to 
Athens ;  and  foretelling  what  would  happen,  applied  himfelf 
to  take  care  of  the  city  and  the  ftudents.  He  was  indeed 
fuch  a  lover  of  Greece,  that  when  his  fame  had  reached  as 
far  as  Perfia,  and  upon  that  account  Artaxerxes  had  intreated 
him,  by  his  governor  of  the  Hellefpont,  to  come  to  him 
upon  an  offer  of  great  rewards,  he  refufed  to  leave  it.  He 
alfo  delivered  his  own  country  from  a  war  with  the  Athe- 
nians, that  was  juft  ready  to  break  out,  by  prevailing  with 
the  ThefTalians  to  come  to  their  afliftance  :  for  which  he 
received  very  great  honours  from  the  Coans.  The  Athe- 
nians alfo  conferred  great  honours  upon  him  :  they  admitted 
him  next  to  Hercules  in  the  Eieufmian  ceremonies;  gave  hint 
the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  and  voted  a  public  maintenance  for 
him  and  his  family  in  the  Prytanseum,  or  council-houfe  at 
Athens,  where  none  were  maintained  at  the  public  charge, 
but  fuch  as  had  done  fignal  fervice  to  the  flate.  He  died 
among  the  Lariffieans  about  the  time  that  Democritus  is 
faid  to  have  died ;  fome  fay,  in  his  goth  year,  others  in  his 
oihers  in  his  104th,  and  others  in  his  io9th.  He  was 
2  buried 
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buried  between  Gyrton  and  LarifTa,  where  his  monument  is 
fhewed  even  to  this  day.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  tranfcribe 
the  fine  things  that  have  been  faid  of  him,  or  to  relate  the 
honours  that  have  been  done  to  his  memory.  His  country- 
men the  Coans  kept  his  birth-day  as  afeftival;  and  indeed 
no  wonder,'  that  he  fhould  have  divine  honours  paid  him, 
fince,  on  account  of  his  wonderful  /kill  and  forefight  in  his  ait, 
he  paffed  with  the  Grecians  for  a  God.  He  taught  his  art, 
as  he  praclifed  it,  with  great  candour  and  liberality  j  fo  that 
Macrobius  had  reafon  to  fay,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  de- 
ceive any  more  than  to  be  deceived.  We  have  already  had  ?0™njum 

r  •  r        •  r  u-  j  •  Scip.  1.  i'. 

occslion  to  mention  onelpecimen  or  nis  open  and  ingenuous 
temper  under  the  article  of  Celfus ;  but  to  give  a  larger  view 
of  it,  we  will  here  fubjoin  his  oath,  which  is  a  curiofity,  the 
Englifh  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  -with. 

The  OATH  of  HIPPOCRATES. 

"  I  fwear  by  Apollo  the  phyfician^  by  jEfculapius,  by  his 
te  daughters  Hygeia  and  Panacea,  and  by  all  the  Gods  and 
"  Goddefles,  that  to  the  beft  of  my  power  and  judgment  I 
"  will  faithfully  obferve  this  oath  and  obligation.  The 
*l  matter  that  has  inftru&ed  me  in  the  art,  I  will  efteem  as 
<e  my  parents ;  and  fupply,  as  occafion  may  require,  with 
<c  the  comforts  and  neceffaries  of  life.  His  children  I  will 
*.«  regard  as  my  own  brothers  5  and  if  they  defire  to  learn,  I 
"  will  inftrucl:  them  in  the  fame  art,  without  any  reward  or 
cc  obligation.  The  precepts,  the  explanations,  ami  what- 
"  ever  elfe  belongs  to  the  art,  I  will  communicate  to  my 
"  own  children,  to  the  children  of  my  matter,  to  fuch  othejr 
"  pupils  as  have  fubfcribed  the  Fhyficians  Oath,  and  to  no 
*c  other  perfons.  My  patients  (hall  be  treated  by  me,  to 
**  the  beft  of  my  power  and  judgment,  in  the  moft  falutary 
<c  manner,  without  any  injury  or  violence :  neither  will  I 
*6  be  prevailed  upon  by  another  to  adminifter  pernicious  phy- 
<e  fick,  or  be  the  author  of  fuch  advice  myfelf :  nor  will  I 
<e  recommend  to  women  a  peiTary  to  procure  abortion,  but 
"  will  live  and  praftife  chaftely  and  religioufly.  Cutting 
*e  for  the  ftone  I  will  not  meddle  with,  but  will  leave  it  to 
"  the  operators  in  that  way.  Whatever  houfe  I  am  fent  for 
*c  to,  I  will  always  make  the  patient's  good  my  principal  aim, 
<e  avoiding  as  much  as  poflible  all  voluntary  injury  and  cor- 
ct  ruption,  efpecially  all  venereal  matters,  whether  among 
*e  men  or  women,  bond  or  free.  And  whatever  I  fee  or  hear 
<£  in  the  courfe  of  a  cure,  or  otherwife,  relating  to  the  affairs 
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"  of  life,  no  body  (hall  ever  know  it,  if  it  ought  to  remain 
"  a  fecret.  May  I  be  profperous  in  life  and  bufmefs,  and 
"  for  ever  honoured  and  efteemed  by  all  men,  as  I  obferve 
"  this  folemn  oath  :  and  may  the  reverfe  of  all  this  be  my 
"  portion,  if  I  violate  it,  and  forfwear  myfelf." 

Hippocrates's  works  have  often  been  printed  in  feparate 
pieces,  as  well  as  together;  and  amongft  them  this  Oath, 
which  has  been  much  admired,  and  commented  on  by  feve- 
ral  perfons  i  by  the  very  learned  Meibomius  in  particular, 
who  publifhed  it  by  itfelf  in  quarto,  at  Leyden  in  1643. 

Niceron,  HIRE,  (PHILIP  DE  LA)  an  eminent  French  mathema- 
Hommes  tician  and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  i8th  of 
March  l64°-  His  ^ther  Laurence  de  la  Hire,  who  was 
painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  profeflbr  in  the  academy 
of  painting  and  fculpture,  intended  him  alfo  for  the  fame 
occupation  ;  and  with  that  view  taught  him  the  principles 
of  delign,  and  fuch  branches  of  mathematics  as  related 
thereto :  but  died,  when  Philip  was  no  more  than  feventeen 
years  of  age.  Philip  afterwards  falling  into  an  ill  habit  of 
body,  projected  a  journey  into  Italy;  which  he  conceived 
might  contribute  not  lefs  to  the  recovery  of  his  health  than 
to  bring  him  to  perfection  in  his  art.  Accordingly  he  fet  out 
in  1660,  and  v/as  not  deceived  in  his  expectations  ;  for  he 
foon  found  himfelf  well  enough  to  contemplate  thofe  precious 
remains  of  antiquity,  with  which  Italy  every  where  abounds. 
He  applied  himfelf  alfo  with  great  earneftnefs  to  geometry, 
of  which  he  was  indeed  fonder  than  of  painting,  and  which 
loon  afterwards  engrofled  him  entirely.  The  retired  manner 
hefpent  his  time  in  Italy  was  very  much  to  his  humour ;  and 
he  would  willingly  have  continued  longer  in  that  country, 
but  for  the  importunity  of  his  mother,  who  prevailed  with 
him  to  return  to  Fiance,  after  an  abfence  of  about  four 
years. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  continued  his  mathematical 
ftudies,  to  which  he  now  wholly  applied  himfelf  with  the 
utmoft  intenfenefs  :  and  he  afterwards  published  works,  which 
gained  him  fo  much  reputation,  that  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  fciences  in  1678.  The  minifter  Colbert 
having  formed  a  defign  of  a  better  chart  or  map  of  the  king- 
dom, than  any  which  had  hitherto  been  taken,  Mr.  de  la 
Hire  was  nominated  with  Mr.  Picard,  to  make  the  neceffary 
obfervations  for  this  purpofe.  He  went  to  Bretagne  in  1679, 
to  Guyenne  in  1680,  to  Calais  and  Dunkirk  in  1681,  and 
to  Provence  in  1682  j  yet  in  thefe  peregrinations  did  not  con- 
fin* 
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fine  his  attention  to  the  main  object  of  them,  but  philofo- 
phifed  upon  every  thing  that  occurred,  and  particularly  made 
obfervations  upon  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  upon 
refractions,  and  upon  the  height  of  mountains,  as  determined 
by  the  barometer.  In  1683,  he  was  employed  in  continuing 
the  famous  meridian  line,  which  Mr.  Picard  had  begun  in 
1669.  Mr.  de  la  Hire  continued  it  to  the  north  of  Paris, 
while  Mr.  CafTmi  pufhed  it  on  to  the  fouth  :  but  Mr.  Colbert 
dying  the  fame  year,  the  work  was  dropped  before  it  was  fi- 
nimed.  He  was  next  employed,  together  with  other  geome- 
tricians of  the  academy,  in  taking  the  neceflary  levels  for 
thofe  grand  aquedudts,  which  Lewis  XIV.  was  about  to 

make. 

Geometry  however  did  not  take  up  all  his  time  and   la- 
bour ;  he  employed  himfelf  upon  other   branches  of  mathe- 
matics and  philofophy.     Even  painting  itfelf,  which  he  may 
i  feem  to  havedifcarded  fo  long  ago,  had  a  place  in  thofe  hours, 
which  he   fet  apart  for  amufement.     The   great  number  of 
works  which  he  publifhed,  together  with  his   continual   em- 
ployments as  profeffor  of  the  royal  college  and  of  the   aca- 
demy of  architecture,  to  which  places  his  great   merit  had 
raifed  him,  give  us  a  vaft  idea  of  the  labours  he  underwent. 
His  days  were  always  fpent  in  ftudy,  his  nights  very   often 
in   aftronomical   obiervations ;    and   he    feldom    fought   an/ 
other  relief  from  his  labours,  but  a  change  of  one  for  another. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  eight  children.     He  had  the 
exterior   politenefs,    circumfpecYion,  and   prudence   of  Italy, 
for  which  country  he  had  a  fmgular  regard  ;  and  on    this  ac- 
count appeared  too  referved,  and  retired  as  it  were  into  him- 
felf,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French.     Neverthelefs  he  was  a  very 
honeft   difinterefted  man,  and   a  good  chriftian.       He  died 
on  the  2ift  of  April  1718,  aged  7 8  years  and  upwards. 

He  was  the  author,  as  we  have  faid,  of  a  vaft  number  of 
works  :  the  principal  of  which  are  as  follow.  I.  "  Nouvelte 
Methode  en  Geometric  pour  les  fections  des  fuperficies  co- 
niques&cylindriques,"  1673,410.  2.  <;  De  Cycloide,"  1677* 
I2mo.  3.  "  Nouveaux  Elernens  des  fections  coniques :  les 
lieux  Geometriques  :  la  conftru6tion  ou  effec-tton  des  equa- 
tions,1'1679,  i2mo.  4. "LaGnomonique,"&c.  1682,  I2mo, 
5.  "  Se&iones  Conies  innovem  librcs  dirrributa?,"  1655,  folio. 
This  was  confidered  as  an  original  work,  and  gained  thd 
author  a  great  reputation  all  over  Europe.  6.  "  Tabulae  Aftro- 
nomicse,"  1687,  and  1702,  410.  7.  "  Veterurn  Mathemad- 
corum  Opera  Grsecse  &  Latine  pleraeque  nunc  primum  edita," 
1693,  folio.  This  edition  had  been  begun  by  Mr.  Thevenot  j 
VOL,  VI.  F  f  who 
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who  dying,  the  care  of  fmifhing  it  was  committed  to  Mr. 
De  la  Hire.  It  (hews,  that  our  author's  ftrong  application 
to  mathematical  and  agronomical  ftudies  had  not  hindered 
him  from  acquiring  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  Beiides  thefe  and  other  fmaller  works,  there  are  a 
vaft  number  of  his  pieces  fcattered  up  and  down  in  journals, 
and  particularly  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Mr.  de  Fontenelle  has  written  his  eloge. 
/ 

HOBBES,  (THOMAS)  was  born  at  Malmefbury  in  Wilt- 
{hire,  April  the  5th,  1588,  his  father  being  minifter  of  that 
town.     The  Spanifh  Armada  was  then  upon  the  coaft  of 
England  ;  and  his  mother  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  frighted  at 
the  alarm,  which  it  occafioned,  that  me  was  brought  to  bed 
Hobbe        °f  him  bef°re  ner  tirne-     After  having   made  a  confiderable 
Maimefbu-  progrefs  in  the  learned  languages  at  fchool,  he  was  fent,  in 
rienfis  vita,  tjje  year  1603,  to  Mary  Magdalen  Hall   in  Oxford;  and  in 
pfcf  '^T^oS,  by  the  recommendation   of  the  principal,   taken  into 
itte Hob- 'the  family  of  the  right  honourable  William  Cavendifh  lord 
AUC-  Hardwicke,  foon  after  created  earl  of  Devonfhire,  in  quality 

C'of  tutor  to  his  foa  Wl!lia™  lord  Cavendifh.     Mr.  Hobbes 
ira-  ingratiated  himfelf  fo  effectually  with  this  young  nobleman, 
tes  Oxo-      ancj  w|th  the  peer   his  father,  that  he  was  fent  abroad  with 
nicnfeSj&c'him  on  his  travels  in  1610,  and  made  the  tour  of  France  and 
Italy.     Upon   his  return   with  lord  Cavendifh,    he    became 
known  to  perfons  of  thehigheft  rank,  and  eminently  diftin- 
guiihed  for  their  parts  and  learning.     The  lord  chancellor 
Bacon  admitted  him   to  a  great  degree  of  familiarity,  and  is 
faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  his  pen,  for  tranflating  fome  of  his 
excellent  works   into  Latin.     He    was  likevvife  much  in  the 
favour  of  the  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  ;  and  the  celebrated 
Ben  Johnfon  had  fuch  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  revifed  the 
firft  work  which  he  publifned,  viz.  His  Englifii  Tranflation 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Thucydides.     This  Mr.  Hobbes  undertook, 
vita  Hob-  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  "  with  an  honeft  view  of  preventing, 
"  ifpoflible,  thofe  difturbances,  in  which  he  was  apprehen- 
"  five  his  country   would    be  involved,  by  lliewing  in  the 
"  hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian  w^r  the   fatal  confequences 
11  of  inteftine  troubles."     This  has    always  been   efteemed 
one  of  the  heft  tranflations,  that  we  have  of  any  Greek  wri- 
tjer ;  and  the  author  himfelr  took  care  of  the  maps  and  in- 
dexes.    But  while  he  meditated  this  defign,  his  patron  the 
earl  of  Devonfhire  died   in    1626;  and  in    1628,  the   year 
his  work  was  publifhed,  his  fon  died  alfo.     This  lofs  affecled 
Mr.  Hobbesto  fuch  a  c'e^ree,  that  he  very  willingly  accepted 
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an  offer  made  him  of  going  abroad  a  fecond  time  with  the 
fon  of  Sir  Gervafe  Clifton,  whom  he  accordingly  accom- 
panied into  France,  and  flayed  there  fome  time.  But  while 
he  continued  there,  he  was  follicited  to  return  to  England, 
and  to  refume  his  concern  for  the  hopes  of  that  family,  to 
which  he  had  attached  himfelf  fo  early,  and  owed  fo  many 
and  fo  great  obligations. 

It  was  in  1 65 1,  when  the  countefs  dowager  of  Devon- 
fhire,  defired  to  put  the  young  earl  under  his  care,  who  was 
then  about  the  age  of  thirteen.  This  was  very  fuitable  to 
Mr.  Hobbes's  inclinations,  who  difcharged  that  truft  with 
great  fidelity  and  diligence.  In  1634,  he  republifned  his 
tranflation  of  Thucydides,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  dedication  to 
that  young  nobleman,  in  which  he  gives  a  large  character 
of  his  father,  and  reprefents  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  the  obliga- 
tions he  was  under  to  that  illuftrious  family.  The  fame  year 
he  accompanied  his  noble  pupil  to  Paris,  where  he  applied 
his  vacant  hours  totheftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  and  more 
efpecially  to  the  perfect  undemanding  of  mechanifm,  and  the 
caufes  of  animal  motion.  He  had  frequent  converfations  upon 
thefe  fubjects  with  father  Marin  Merfenne,  a  man  defervedly 
famous,  and  who  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  almoft  all 
the  learned  in  Europe.  From  Paris  he  attended  his  pupil 
into  Italy,  where  at  Pifa  he  became  known  to  that  great  aftro- 
nomer  Galileo  Galilei,  who  communicated  to  him  his  no- 
tions very  freely;  and  after  having  feen  all  that  was  remark- 
able in  that  country,  he  returned  in  163 7  with  the  earl  of 
Devonshire  into  England.  The  troubles  in  Scotland  now 
grew  high  ;  and,  as  popular  difcontent  is  always  contagious, 
began  to  fpread  themfelves  fouthward,  and  to  threaten  difiur- 
bance  throughout  the  whole, kingdom.  Mr.  Hobbes  feeing 
this,  thought  he  might  do  good  fervice,  by  turning  his  thoughts 
to  politicks,  and  compofing  Ibmething  by  way  of  antidote  to 
the  peftilential  opinions  which  then  prevailed.  This  engaged 
him  to  commit  to  paper  certain  principles,  obfervations,  and 
remarks,'out  of  which  he  compofed  his  book  "  De  Give,"  and 
which  grew  up  afterwards  into  that  fyftem  he  called  his  Le- 
viathan. 

Not  long  after  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament  upon 
the  3d  of  November  1640,  when  all  things  fell  into  confu- 
fion,  he  withdrew,  for  the  lake  of  living  in  quiet,  to  Paris; 
where  he  aliociated  himfelf  with  thofe  learned  men,  who, 
under  the  protection  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  fought  by  con- 
ferring their  notions  together,  to  promote  every  kind  of  ufe- 
ful  knowledge,  He  had  not  been  long  there  when,  by  the 
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good  offices  of  his  friend  father  Merfenr.e,  he  became  known 
to    the    famous  Renatus  des  Cartes,  and  afterwards  held    a 
correrpondence  with  him  upon  feveral  mathematical  fubjeds, 
Fcb  SS  aPPears    fr°m  the  Jctters  of  Mr.  Hobbes  publifhed  in  the 
bi!!  s  Au°c-  Wrkj  of  Mr- Des  Ca"es.     But  when  this  philofopher  printed 
tcrium,       afterwards  his  Meditations,  wherein  he  attempted  to  eftablifli 
P-  53.  &c-  points    of  the   higheft   confluence  from   innate    ideas,  Mr. 
Hobbes  took   the  liberty  of  diffenting  from  him  ;  as  did  alfo 
the  French  king's  mathematical  profeffor,  the  illuftrious  Peter 
Galiendi,  with  whom  Mr.  Hobbes  contracted  a    very  clofc 
friendfcip,   which  was   not   interrupted  till   the  death   of  the 
former.     In  1642,  Mr.  Hc-bbes   printed  a  few  copies  of  his 
famous   book   De  Cive,  which  in   proportion   as  it    became 
known,  raifed  him  many  adverfarics,  who  charged   him  with 
inftilling  principles,  which  had  a  dangerous  tendency.     Im- 
mediately after  the  appearance  of  this  book,  Mr.  Des  Cartes 
Epift.  Ren.  ?ave  this  judgment  upon  it  to  a  friend  :  "  I  am  of  opinion, 
des  Cart.          fays  he,  that  the  author  of  the  book  De  Cive  is  the  fame 

P^ol'.1'  "  i'Crf°n  Wh°  wrotethe  thirtl  objedion  againft  my  Medita- 
tions. I  think  him  a  much  greater  mafter  of  morality 
than  of  metaphv  licks  or  natural  philofophy  ;  though  I  can 
by  no  means  approve  of  his  principles  or  maxims?  which 
are  very  bad  and  extremely  dangerous,  because  they  fup- 
pofe  all  men  to  be  wicked,  or  give  t!  em  occafion  to  be  fo. 
His  whole  defign  is  to  write  in  favour  of  monarchy, 
which  might  be  done  to  more  advantage  than  he  has  done, 
upon  maxims  more  virtuous  and  folid.  He  has  wrote  like- 
wife  greatly  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  church  and  the 
Roman  catholick  religion,  fo  that  if  he  is  not  particularly 
iupported  by  fome  powerful  imereft,  I  do  not  fee  how  he 
can^efcape  having  his  hoc  k  cenlured."  The  learned  Her- 
De  Civil,  man  Conringius  cenfures  him  very  roughly  for  boafting  in 
regard  to  this  performance,  «  that  though  phyficks  were  a 
newfcience,  yet  civil  philofophy  was  "ftili  newer,  fmce  it 
could  not  be ftiled  older  than  his  book  De  Cive:  whereas, 
tc  fays  Conringius,  there  is  nothing  good  in  that  work  of 
"  his,  that  was  not  always  known." 

Among  many  illuftrious  perfons,  who  upon  the  fhipwreck 
of  the  royal  caufe  retired  to  France  for  fafety,  was  Sir  Charles 
Cavendifh,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle';  and  this  gen- 
tleman, being  /killed  in  every  branch  of  mathematics,  proved 
a  conftant  friend  and  patron  to  Mr.  Hobbes,  who,  by  em- 
barking MI  irj,;,  m  a  controversy  about  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  was  grown  fo  famous  for  it,  that  in  1647  he 
was  recommended  to  inftrud  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  af- 
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terwards  king  Charles  II.  in  that  kind  of  learning.     His  care  vita  Hob- 
in  the  difcharec  of  this  ofnce  gained   him  the  citeem  of  thatbe-fli>  &c> 

o  o  /- 

prince  in   a   very   great  degree:   and   though   he  afterwardsp' 
withdrew  his  publick  favour  towards  Mr.  Hobbes  on  account 
of  his  writings,  yet  he  always  retained  a  fenfe  of  the  fervices 
he  had  done  him  ;  (hewed  him  various  marks  of  his  favour, 
after   he   was  reftored  to   his    dominions ;  and,  as  forne  fay, 
had  his   picture  hanging  in   his  clofet.     This   year  alfo  was  vita  Hob- 
printed  in  Holland  by  the  care  of  M.  Sorbiere,  a  fecond  andbUna?  AUC- 
niore  cornpleat  edition   of  his   book    De  Cive,  to  which   aretonum* 
prefixed  two  Latin  letters  to  the  editor,  the  one  by  Mr.  Gaf-P 
fendi,  the  other  by  father  Merfenne,  in  commendation  of  it. 
While  Mr.  Hobbes  was   thus  employed  at  Paris,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  violent  fit  of  illnefs,  which  brought  him  fo  low, 
that  his  friends    began  to  defpair  of  his  recovery.     Among 
thofe  who  vifited  him   in  this  weak  condition,  was  his  friend 
father  Merfenne;  who  taking   this  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, began,  after  a  few  general  compliments  of  condole-' 
ance,  to  mention  the  power  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  for- 
give fins:  but  Mr.  Hobbes  immediately  replied,  "   Father, 
44  all  thefe   matters  I   have  debated   with   myfeif  long  ago. 
tc  Such  kind  of  difputes  would  be  troublefome   to  me  now ; 
<{  and  you  can  entertain  me  on   fubjecls   more  agreeable  : 
"  when  did  you  fee  Mr.  GafTendi?"     Father  Merfenne  eafily 
underftood   his    meaning,    and    without    troubling  him    any 
farther,  fuffered  the  converfation  to  turn  upon  general  topicks. 
Yet  fome  days  afterwards,  when  Dr.  John  Cofms,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Durham,  came  to  pray   with  him,  he  very  readily 
accepted    the  propofal,  and   received   the   Sacrament  at   his 
hands,  according  to  the   forms  appointed  by  the   church  of 
England. 

In  1650  was  publimed  at  London   a  fmall  treat! fe  of  Mr. 
Hobbes's,  intitled,  "  Human  Nature, "and  another,  "  Decor- 
ct  pore  politico3'or,  of  the  Elements  of  the  law."     This  latter 
piece  was  prefented   to  GafTendus,  and   read  by  him    a    few 
months  before  his  death;  who  is  faid  firft  to  have  kified  it,s0rbier. 
and  then  to  have  delivered  his  opinion  of  it  in  thefe   words  rPrsfat.  in 
*'  This  treatife  is  indeed  fmall  in  bulk,  but  in  my  judgment*^"' 

r   ,  .  .  Gdlend. 

"  the  very  marrow  or  fcience.  All  this  time  Mr.  Hobbes 
had  been  digefting  with  great  care  and  pains  his  religious, 
political,  and  moral  principles  into  a  compleat  fyftem,  which 
he  called  the  Leviathan,  and  which  was  printed  in  Englifh 
at  London  in  that  and  the  year  following.  He  caufed  a  copy 
of  the  Leviathan,  very  fairly  wrote  on  vellum,  to  be  pre- 
fented to  Charles  II.  but  after  that  monarch  was  informed, 

F.f  3  that 
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that  the  Englifti  divines  confidered  it  as  a  very  bad  book,  and 
tending  to  fubvert  both  religion  and  civil  government,  he  is 
faid  to  have  withdrawn  his  countenance  from  the  author,  and 
by  the  marquifs  of  Ormond  to  have   forbidden  him  to  come 
into  his  prefence.     After  the  publication   of  his  Leviathan 
he  returned  to  England,  and  palted  the  fummer  commonly  at 
his  patron  the    earl  of  Devonfhire's  feat  in   Derbyfhire,  and 
fome  of  his  winters  in  town  ;  where  he  had  for   his  intimate 
friends  fome  of  the  greatell   men  of  the  age;  fuch   as  Dr. 
William  Harvey,  famous    for  difcovering,    explaining,  and 
eftablifhing  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  John  Selden,  Efq; 
who  was  a  prodigy  of  learning  ;  Mr.  Abraham  Covvley  the 
poet,  &c.     In  16^4,  Mr.  Hobbes  publifhed  his  Letter  upon 
Liberty  and  Neceffitv,  which  occafioned   a  long  controverfy 
between    him  and  Dr.  Bramhall,  bifhop   of  London-derry. 
About   this  time  likewife    began   the  controverfy  with  Dr. 
Wallis,  the  famous  mathematical  profeflbr  at  Oxford,  which 
lafted  as  long  as  Mr.  Hobbes  lived,  and  in  which  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  all  the   mathematicians  againft  him.     It 
is  indeed  faid,  that  he  came  too  late  to  this  fludy  for  a  man, 
who  would  excel  in  it ;  and  that  though  for  a  time  he  main- 
tained his  credit,  while  he  was  content  to  proceed  in  the  fame 
track  with  others,  and   to   reafon   in  the  accuftomed  manner 
from  the   eftablifhed  principles  of  the  fcience,  yet  when   he 
began  to   digrefs  into  new  paths,  and  let  up  for  a  reformer, 
inventor,  and  improver  of  geometry,  helofthimftlf  extreme- 
ly.    But  notwithstanding  thefe  debates  took  up  much  of  his 
time,    yet  he    publifhed    feveral    philofophical    treatifes    in 
Latin. 

Such  were  his  occupations  till  the  year  1660,  when  upon 
the  king's  restoration  he  quitted  the  country,  and  came  up 
to  London.  He  was  at  Salifbury-houfe  with  his  patron, 
when  the  king  pafling  by  one  day  accidentally  faw  him.  He 
fent  for  him,  gave  him  his  hand  to  kifs,  enquired  kindly  after 
his  health  and  circumftances;  and  fome  time  after  directed 
Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  an  eminent  limner,  to  go  to  him  and 
ciraw  his  picture.  Hismajefty  likewife  afforded  Mr.  Hobbes 
Another  private  audience,  fpoke  to  him  very  kindly,  aflured 
him  of  his  protection,  and  fettled  a  penfion  upon  him  of 
Hobbes  100  j§  pcr  ann>  out  of  hjs  privy  purfe.  Yet  this  did  not 
-Vita :  3  *  render  him  intirely  fafe  ;  for  in  1666,  his  Leviathan  and  his 
Hobbianae  treatife  "  De  Give"  were  cenfured  by  parliament,  which  alarrn- 
ecj  ^jm  verv  mucn  .  as  did  alfo  the  bringing;  in  of  a  bill  into  the 

DO 

houfe  of  commons  to  punifh  atheifm  and  profanenefs.     When 
this  florrn  was  3  littie  blown  over,  he  began  to  think  pf  pro- 
curing 
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curing  a  beautiful  edition  of  his  pieces,  that  were  in  Latin  ; 
but  finding  this  impracticable  in  England,  he  caufed  it  to  be 
undertaken  abroad,  where  they  were  pubjifhed  in  quarto  in 
1668,  from  the  prefs  of  John  Bleau.  In  1669,  he  was 
vifited  by  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  then  prince,  afterwards  duke 
of  Tufcany,  who  gave  him  ample  marks  of  his  efteem  and 
refpecl ;  and  having  received  his  picture,  and  a  complete 
collection  of  his  writings,  caufed  them  to  be  repofited,  the 
former  among  his  curiofities,  the  latter  in  his  noble  library 
at  Florence.  The  like  vifits  he  received  from  foreign  em- 
baiTadors  and  other  ftrangers  of  diftindion ;  who  were  cu- 
rious to  fee  a  perfon  whofe  fingular  opinions  and  numerous 
writings  had  made  fo  much  noife  all  over  Europe.  In  1672, 
he  wrote  his  own  life  in  Latin  verfe,  when,  as  he  obferves, 
he  had  compleated  his  84th  year:  and,  in  1674,  he  pub- 
lifted  in  Englifh  verfe  four  books  of  Homer's  Odylley, 
which  was  fo  well  received,  that  it  encouraged  him  to  under- 
take the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyfley,  which  he  likewife  per- 
formed and  publifhed  in  1675.  Thefe  were  not  the  rlrJl 
fpecimens  of  his  poetick  genius,  which  he  had  given  to  the 
publick :  he  had  publifhed  many  years  before,  namely  about 
the  year  1637,  aLatin  poem  intitleJ,  "  De  Mirabilibus  Pecci," 
or,  "  Of  the  wonders  of  the  Peak."  But  his  poetry  is  below 
criticifm,  and  has  long  ago  been  exploded.  In  1674,  he 
took  his  leave  of  London,  and  went  to  fpend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  Derbyfhire;  where  however  he  did  not 
remain  inadlive,  notwithftanding  his  advanced  age,  but  pub- 
Jifhed  from  time  to  time  feveral  pieces  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  his  works,  viz.  in  1676,  his  difpute.  with  Dr.  Laney, 
bifhop  of  Ely,  concerning  Liberty  and  Neceffity ;  in  i  678, 
his  Decameron  Phyfiologicurn,  or,  Ten  dialogues  of  natural 
philofophyj  to  which  he  added  a  bookintitled,  "  A  Dialogue 
*'  between  a  philofopher  and  a  ftudent  of  the  common  law 
<c  of  England."  In  the  month  of  June  1679,  he  fent  ano- 
ther book,  intitled,  "  Behemoth,  or,  A  hiftory  of  the  civil 
*'  wars  from  1640  to  1660, "  to  an  eminent  bookfeller,  with  a 
letter  fetting  forth  the  reafons  for  his  communication  of 
it,  as  well  as  for  the  requeft  he  then  made,  that  he  would  not 
publilh  it  till  a  proper  occafion  offered.  The  book  however 
was  publiflied  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  and  the  letter  along 
with  it;  of  which  we  (hall  give  an  extract,  becaufe  it  is  cu- 
rious.— *'  I  would  fain  have  publiflied  my  Dialogue  of  the 
"  civil  wars  of  England  long  ago,  and  to  that  end  I  prefented 
tc  it  to  his  majefty ;  and  fome  days  after  when  I  thought  he 
"  bad  read  it5  I  humbly  befou^ht  him  to  let  me  print  it. 

F  f  4  "  But 
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<c  But  his  majefty,  though  he  heard  me  gracioufly,  yet  he 
"  flatly  refufed  to  have  it  publifhed  :  therefore  I  brought  away 
"  the  book,  and  gave  you  leave  to  take  a  copy  of  it ;  which 
<e  when  you  had  done  I  gave  the  original  to  an  honourable 
*£  and  learned  friend,  who  about  a  year  after  died.  The 
"  king  knows  better,  and  is  more  concerned  in  publifhing 
<c  of  books  than  I  am ;  therefore  I  dare  not  venture  to  ap- 
ic  pear  in  the  bufmefs,  left  I  ihould  offend  him.  Therefore 
<{  I  pray  you  not  to  meddle  in  the  bufmefs.  Rather  than  to 
be  thought  any  way  to  further  or  countenance  the  printing  I 
*'  would  be  content  to  Jofe  twenty  times  the  value  of  what 
**  you  can  expect  to  gain  by  it.  I  pray  do  not  take  it  ill  ; 
<c  it  may  be  I  may  live  to  fend  you  fomewhat  elfe  as  vendible 
te  as  that,  and  without  offence.  I  am,  &c."  Mr.  Hobbes 
however  did  not  live  to  fend  his  bookfeller  any  thing  more, 
this  being  the  Jaft  piece  of  his  that  went  from  himfelf.  For 
about  the  middle  of  October  following  he  was  afflicted  with 

f^i 

a  fuppreffion  of  urine  5  and  his  phyfician  plainly  told  him, 
that  he  had  little  hopes  of  curing  him.  On  the  2Oth  of 
November  his  patron  the  earl  of  Devonfliire  removing  from 
Chat  ("worth  to  another  feat  callea  Hard  wick,  Mr.  Hobbes 
obilinstely  perfifted  in  defiring  that  he  might  be  carried  too, 
though  this  could  no  way  be  done,  but  by  laying  him  upon 
a  feather  bed.  He  was  not  much  difcompofed  with  hisjour- 
rey,  yet  within  fix  or  feven  days  after  loft,  by  a  ftroke  of 
the  palfy,  the  ufe  of  his  fpeech,  and  of  his  right  fide  intirely  ; 
in  which  condition  he  remained  for  fome  days  taking  little 
nourifhment,  and  fleeping  much,  fometimes  endeavouring 
vita  Kob-to  fpeak,  but  not  being  able.  He  died  December  the  4th, 
:  Auc-i6-;9,  in  thegzd  year  of  hi>>  age.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that 
after  his  phyfician  gave  him  no  hopes  of  a  cure,  he  faid, 

Then  1  fhall  bs  glad  to  find  a  hole  to  creep  out  of  the 
tc  world  at."  He  obferves  alfo,  that  his  not  defiring  the 
company  of  a  minifter,  to  receive  the  facrament  before  he 
died,  ought  in  charity  to  be  imputed  to  his  being  fo  fuddenly 
feized,  and  being  afterwards  deprived  of  his  fenfes;  the 
rather,  becaufe  the  earl  of  Devonfhire's  chaplain  declared, 
that  within  the  two  Jaft  years  of  his  life  he  had  often  received 
the  facrament  from  his  hands  with  feeming  devotion. 

Mr.  Hobbes  was  a  man  of  prodigious  capacity,  and  went 
to  the  bottom  of  whatever  he  undertook  to  examine:  his 
genius  lively  and  penetrating,  but  at  the  fame  time  ftudious  and 

.'efatigable  in  Lis  enquiries.  Confidering  his  great  age, 
he  was  a  man  of  no  great  reading.  Homer,  Virgil,  Thucy- 
and  Euclid,  were  authon  with  whom  he  was  mod 

de- 
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delighted.     He  tifed  to  fay   upon  this   fubjecl,  that  "  if  he 

*'  had  read  as  much  as  others  he  fhould  have  been  as  ignorant 

*'  as  they.     As  to  his  character  and   manners   they  are  thus 

defcribed  by  Dr.  White'Kennet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Ca- 

vendifh  family.     "  The  earl   of   Devonfnire,  fays   he,  forp.  io7/&c, 

"   his  v/hole  life  entertained  Mr.  Hobbes  in  fais  family,  as  his 

<c  old  tutor  rather  than  as  his  friend  or  confident.     He  let 

«'  him  live   under  his  roof  in  eafe  and    plenty,  and   in  his 

'*  own  way,  without  making  ufe  of  him  in  any   publick,  or 

"  fo  much  as  domeilick  affairs.     He  would  often  exprefs   an 

"  abhorrence  of  fome  of  his  principles  in  policy  and  reli- 

"  gion;  and  both  he  and  his  lady  would  frequently  put  off 

"  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  fay,  '  He  was  a  humourifr, 

"  and  no  body  could  account  for  him.'     There  is  a  tradition 

"  in  the  family  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  Mr.  Hobbes 

<f  fomewhat  obfervable.     His   profefled   rule  of  health    was 

"  to  dedicate  the  morning  to  his  exercife,  and  the  afternoon 

"  to  his  ftudies.     And  therefore  at  his  firft  riling  he  walked 

"  out,  and   climbed   any  hill   within  his   reach  ;  or,  if  the 

<;  weather  was  not  dry,  he  fatigued  himfelf  within  doors  by 

"  fome   exercife  or  other,  to  be  in  a  fweat :  recommending 

<{  that  practice  upon  this  opinion,  that  an  old  man  had  more 

"  moifture  than  heat,  and  therefore  by  fuch  motion  heat  was 

"  to  be  acquired  and  moirlure  expelled.     After  this  he  took 

«'  a  comfortable  breakfaft ;  and  then  went  round  the  lodgings 

"  to  wait  upon  the  earl,  the  counted,  and   the  children,  and 

*(  any  considerable  ftrangers,  paying  fome  (hort  addrefTes  to 

«'  all  of  them.     He  kept   thefe  rounds   till  about  twelve  o* 

"  clock,  when  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided  for  him,  which 

c<  he  eat  always  by  himfelf  without  ceremony.     Soon  after 

"  dinner  he  retired  to  his  ftady,  and  had  his  candle  with  ten 

"  or  twelve  pipes  of   tobacco  laid   by  him;  then  (hutting 

^  his  door,  he  fell  to  fmoaking,  thinking,  and  writing  for  feveral 

«e  hours.     He  retained  a  friend   or  two  at  court,  and  efpe- 

"  cially  the  lord  Arlington,  to  protect  him  if  occafion  mould 

4C  require.     He  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  was  lawful  to  make  ufe 

"  of  ill  inflruments  to  do  ourfelves  good  :  « If  I  were  caft, 

*  fays  he,  into  a  deep  pit,  and  the  devil  (hould  put  down  his 

*  cloven  foot,  I  would  take  hold   of  it  to  be  drawn  out  by 
'  it.'     Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  very  few  books, 
**  and  thofe  he  read  but  very  little ;  thinking  he  was  now  able 
<c  only  to  digeft  what  he  had  formerly  fed  upon.     If  com- 
**  pany  came  to  vifit  him,  he  would  be  free  in  difcourfe  till 
<c  he  was  prefTed  or  contradicted;  and  then  he  had  the  in - 
*'  firmities  of  being  fhort  and  peevifh3  and  referring  to  his 

*'  wn- 
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"  writings  for  better  fattsfa&ion.  His  friends,  who  had  the 
«*  liberty  of  introducing  ftrangers  to  him,  made  thefe  terms 
"  with  them  before  their  admiflion,  that  they  fhould  not 
"  difpute  with  the  old  man,  nor  contradict  him." 

After  mentioning  the  apprehenfions   Mr.  Hobbes  was  un- 
der, when  the  parliament  cenfured  his  book;  and  the  me- 
thods he  took  to  efcape  perfecution,  he  proceeds  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.     "  It  is  not  much  to  be  doubted,  that  upon 
fc<  this  occafion  he  began  to  make  a  more  open  {hew  of  reli- 
*'  gion   and   church  communion.     He  now  frequented   the 
*e  chappel,  joined  in  the  fervice,  and   was  generally  a  par- 
"  taker  of  the  holy  facrament :  and  whenever  any  ftrangers 
**  in  converfation   with    him   feemed   to  queftion   his  belief, 
*'  he  would  always  appeal   to  his  conformity   in  divine  fer- 
*'  vices,  and  referred  them   to  the  chaplain  for  a  teftimony 
"  of  it.     Others  thought  it  a  mere  compliance  to  the  or- 
<c  ders  of  the  family,  and  obferved,  that  in  city  and  country 
"  he  never  went   to   any   parim  church ;    and   even  in   the 
"  chappel  upon  Sundays,  he  went  out  after   prayers,  and 
turned  his  back  upon   thefermon;  and  when  any  friend 
afked  the  reafon  of  it,  he    gave  no  other  but  this,  «  they 
could    teach    him  nothing,  but  what  he  knew.*     He  did 
not  conceal  his  hatred   to  the  clergy ;  but  it   was  vifible 
that  the  hatred  was  owing  to  his  fear  of  their  civil  intereft 
and  power.     He  had   often    a  jealoufy,  that   the  bifhops 
would  burn  him;  and  of  all  the  bench   he  was  moft  afraid 
of  the   bifhop  of  Sarum,  becaufe   he  had  moft   offended 
him;  thinking  every  man's  fpirit  to  be  remembrance  and 
41  revenge.     After   the  reftoration  he  watched   all  opportu- 
*'  nities  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with   the  king  and  his  prime 
•*  minifters;  and   looked  upon   his  penfion  to  be  more  va- 
"  luable,  as  an  earneft  of  favour  and  protection,  than  upon 
"  any  other  account.     His  following  courfe  of  life   was  to 
"   be  free  from  danger.     He  could   not  endure   to  be  left  in 
"  an  empty  houfe.     Whenever  the  earl   removed   he  would 
<c  go  along  with  him,  even  to  his  laft  ftage,   from  Chatfworth 
*'  to  Hard  wick.     When  he  was  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
**  he  dared  not   be  left  behind,  but  made  his   way  upon  a 
*'  feather-bed  in  a  coach,   though   he  furvived  the  journey 
4t  but  a  few  days.     He  could  not  bear  any  difcourfe  of  death, 
"  and  feemed  to  caft  off  all  thoughts  of  it :    he  delighted   to 
*c  reckon  upon  longer  life.     The  winter  before   he  died,  he 
*'  made  a   warm  coat,  which  he   faid  muft   laft  him  three 
<c  years,  and  then  he  would   have  fuch  another.     In  his  Jaft 
w  ficknsfs  his  frequent  queftions  were,  Whether  his  difeafe 
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u  was  curable?  and  when  intimations  were  given  that  he 
*'  might  have  eafe,  but  no  remedy,  he  ufed  this  expreflion, 
*  I  (hall  be  glad  to  find  a  hole  to  creep  out  of  the  world  at  ;* 
<e  which  are  reported  to  have  been  his  laft  fenfible  words; 
ie  and  his  lying  fome  days  following  in  a  filent  ftupefaction, 
<c  did  feem  owing  to  his  mind  more  than  to  his  body.  The 
*'  only  thought  of  death,  that  he  appeared  to  entertain  in 
"  time  of  health,  was  to  take  care  of  fome  infcription  on 
*c  his  grave.  He  would  fuffer  fome  friends  to  diclate  an  epi- 
<4  taph,  among  which  he  wasbeft  pleafed  with  this  humour, 
*'  This  is  the  true  philofopher's  ftone,"  &c. 

After  this   account  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  which,   though  un- 
doubtedly true  in  the  main,  feems  rather  coloured  too  ftrongly, 
it  will  be  but  juftice  to  fubjoin  what  the   lord  Clarendon  has 
faid   of  him.     This  noble  perfon,    during  his    banifhment, 
wrote  a  book  in  1670,  which  was   printed   fix  years  after  at 
Oxford  with  this  title,  "  A  brief  view  of  the  dangerous  and 
"  pernicious  errors  to  church  and  (late   in  Mr.   Hobbes's 
"  book,  intitled,  Leviathan."     In  the  introduction  the  earl 
obferves,  that  Mr.  Hobbes's  Leviathan  "  contains  in  it  good 
<6  learning  of  all  kinds,  politely  extracted,  and  very  wittily 
*'  and  cunningly  digefted  in  a  very  commendable,  and  in  a 
<c  vigorous  and   pleafant  ftile :  and  that  Mr.  Hobbes  himfelf 
e<  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  of  great  wit,  fome   reading, 
<c  and  fomewhat  more  thinking ;  one  who  has   fpent  many 
*<  years  in  foreign  parts  and  obfervations ;  understands  the 
<<  learned  as  well  as  the  modern  languages;  hath  long  had 
<c  the  reputation  ef  a  great  philofopher  and   mathematician; 
<c  and  in  his  age  hath  had  converfation  with  very  many  wor- 
*c  thy  and   extraordinary  men  :  to  which  it  may  be,  if  he 
6<  had  been  more  indulgent  in  the  more  vigorous  part  of  his 
c<  life,  it  might  have  had  greater  influence  upon   the  temper 
<c  of  his  mind;  whereas  age  feldom  fubmits  to  thofe  queftions, 
ts  enquiries,    and   contradictions,    which   the   laws   and   H- 
*4  berty  of  converfation  require.     And  it  hath  been   always 
"  a  lamentation  among  Mr.  Hobbes's  friends,  that  he  fpent 
*6  too  much  time  in  thinking,  and  too  little  in  exercifing 
*'  thofe  thoughts  in  the  company  of  other  men  of  the  fame, 
**  or  of  as  good  faculties  ;  for  want  whereof  his  natural  con- 
cc  ftitution,    with    age,    contracted    fuch    a    morofity,    that 
<c  doubting  and   contradicting  men   were  never  grateful  to 
*'  him.     In    a   word,  Mr.  Hobbes  is  one  of  the   moft  an- 
«c  cient  acquaintance  I  have  in  the  world  ;  and  of  whom  I 
«'  have  always  had  a   great  efteem,  as  a  man,  who  befides 
<*  his  eminent  parts,  learning,  and  knowledge,  hath   been 

<e  always 
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«  always  looked  upon  as   a  man  of  probity,  and  of  a  life 
"  free  from  fcsndal." 

There  have  been  few  perfons,  whofe  writings  have  had  a 
more  pernicious  influence  in  fpreading  irreligion  and  infide- 
lity than  Mr.  Hobbes's  ;  and  yet  none  of  his  treatifes  are  di- 
rectly levelled  againft  revealed  religion.  He  fometimes  af- 
fects to  fpeak  with  veneration  of  the  facred  writings,  and  ex- 
prefly  declareth,  that  though  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  laws, 
as  they  proceed  from  nature,  yet "  as  they  are  given  by  God 
*6  in  Holy  Scripture,  they  are  properly  called  laws;  for  the 
«c  Holy  Scripture  is  the  voice  of  God,  ruling  all  things  by 

c'i&T*     "  the  greateft  rignt«"     But  though  he  feems  here  to  make  the 
5 'laws  of  Scripture  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  derive  their  force 
from  his  fupreme  authority,  yet  elfewhere  he  fuppofes  them 
to  have  no  authority,  but  what  they  derive  from  the  prince 
or  civil  power.     He  fometimes  feems  to  acknowledge  infpi- 
ration  to  be  a  fupernatural   gift,  and  the  immediate  hand  of 
God ;   at  other  times  he  treats  the  pretence  to  it  as  a  fign  of 
madnefs,  and  reprefents  God's  fpeaking  to  the  prophets  in  a 
dream,  to  be  no  more  than  the  Prophets  dreaming  that  God 
Leviath       ^Pa^e  unto  them.     He  afTcrts,  that  we  have  no  aiTurance  of 
P.  196.'      the  certainty  of  Scripture,  but  the  authority  of   the  church, 
and   this  he  refolves    into  the   authority    of  the    common- 
wealth ;   and   declares,  that  till  the  fovereign   ruler  had  pre- 
fcribed  them,        the  precepts  of  Scripture  were  not  obliga- 
ct  tory  laws,  but  only  council  or  advice,   which  he  that  was 
"  councelled  might   without   injuilice  refufe  to  obferve,  and 
c<  being  contrary  to  the  laws  could  not  without  injuftice  ob- 
<c  fervei"  that  the    word  of  the    interpreter  of  Scripture  is 
the  word  of  God,   and  that  the  fovereign  magiftrate   is  the 
interpreter   of  Scripture,  and   of  all  doctrines  to  whofe  au- 
DeClVLe-   thority  we    muft  Hand.     Nay,   he  carries  it  fo  far  as  to  pro- 
viath'an,  p.  nounce,  that  Chriftians  are  bound  in  confcience  to  obey  the 
369.  283,    laws  of  an  infidel  kina;  in  matters  of  religion  ;  that  *c  thought 

9,1  D  '  D 

"  is  free,  but  when  it  comes  to  confefTion  of  faith,  the  pri- 
"  vate  reafon  muft  fubmit  to  the  public,  that  is  to  fay,  to 
"  God's  lieutenant."  And  accordingly  he  allows  the  fub- 
je£t.,  being  commanded  by  the  fovereign,  to  deny  Chrift 
in  words,  holding  the  faith  of  him  firmly  in  his  heart ;  *'  it 
LeTiathan  "  being  in  this  cafe  not  he,  that  denieth  Chrift  before  men, 
P, 238-,  471."  but  his  governor  and  the  laws  of  his  country."  In  the 
mean  time  he  acknowledges  the  exigence  of  God,  and  that 
we  muft  of  necefTity  afcribe  the  effects  we  behold  to  the 
eternal  power  of  all  powers,  and  caufe  of  all  caufes  ;  and  he 
reproaches  thofe  as  abfurd,  who  call  the  world,  or  the  foul 

of 
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of  the  world,  God.  But  then  he  denies,  that  we  know  any 
thing  more  of  him  than  that  he  exifts,  and  feems  plainly  to 
make  him  corporeal ;  for  he  affirms,  that  that  which  is  not 
body  is  nothing  at  all.  And  though  he  fometimes  feems  to  Ibid<  ?• 
acknowlege  religion  and  its  obligations,  and  that  there  is  an  2I4j  3 
honour  and  worftiip  due  to  God,  prayer,  thankfgivings,  ob- 
lations, &c.  yet  he  advances  principles,  which  evidently  tend 
to  fubvert  all  religion.  The  account  he  gives  of  it  is  this, 
that  u  from  the  fear  of  power  invifible,  feigned  by  the  mind^ 
"  or  imagined  from  tales  publicly  allowed,  arifeth  religion ; 
"  not  allowed,  fuperftition  :"  and  he  refolves  rt  :gion  into 
things  which  he  himfelf  derides,  viz.  *'  opinions  of  ghoft?, 
ct  ignorance  of  fecond  caufes,  devotion  to  what  men  fear, 
cc  and  taking  of  things  cafual  for  prognofticks."  He  takes  lbid<  P«  54; 
pains  in  many  places  to  prove  man  a  neceffary  agent,  and 
openly  derides  the  doctrine  of  a  future  {late :  for  he  fays, 
that  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate  after  death,  "  is  a  belief 
"  grounded  upon  other  men's  faying,  that  they  knew  it  fu- 
"  pernaturally ;  4  or  that  they  knew  thofe,  that  knew  them, 
*  that  knew  others,  that  knew  it  fupernaturally.'  But  it  is  Ibid.  p.  74* 
not  revealed  religion  only,  which  Mr.  Hobbes  makes  light  of: 
he  goes  farther,  as  will  appear  by  running  over  a  few  more 
of  his  maxims.  He  aflerts  then,  X!  that  by  the  law  of  na- 
*'  ture  every  man  hath  a  right  to  all  things,  and  over  all 
*e  perfons ;  and  that  the  natural  condition  of  man  is  a  ftate 
ec  of  war,  a  war  of  all  men  againft  all  men  :  that  there  is  no 
t(  way  fo  reafonable  for  any  man,  as  by  force  or  wiles  to 
<e  gain  a  maftery  over  all  other  perfons  that  he  can,  till  he 
*e  fees  no  other  power  ftrong  enough  to  endanger  him:  that 
"  the  civil  laws  are  the  only  rules  of  good  and  evil,  juft  and 
«*  unjuft,  honeft  and  difhoneft;  and  that,  antecedently  to 
"  fuch  laws,  every  action  is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent; 
tc  that  there  is  nothing  good  or  evil  in  itfelf,  nor  any  com- 
tc  mon  laws  conftituting  what  is  naturally  juft  and  unjuft  : 
cc  that  all  things  are  meafured  by  what  every  man  judgeth  fit, 
4e  where  there  is  no  civil  government,  and  by  the  lav/s  of 
"  fociety,  v^here  there  is :  that  the  power  of  the  fovcreign 
64  is  abfolute,  and  that  he  is  not  bound  by  any  compaSs 
*c. with  his  fubjeds:  that  nothing  the  fovereign  can  do  to 
<c  the  fubjecl:,  can  properly  be  called  injurious  or  wrong ;  De  Give, 
"  and  that  the  king's  word  is  fufficient  to  take  any  thing  c-vl>fi;l2' 
"  from  the  fubjeil  if  need  be,  and  that  the  king  is  judge  of  c.xh.f.'i,  - 
that  need."  This  fcheme  evidently  ftrikes  at  the  founda-  Leviathan, 

tion  of  all  religion,  both   natural   and  revealed,      It   tends  ?•  **»  z$' 
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not  only  to  fubvert  the  authority  of  Scripture,  but  to  deftroy 
God's  moral  government  of  the  world.  It  confounds  the  na- 
tural differences  of  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice.  It  deftroys 
the  beft  principles  of  the  human  nature  ;  and  inftead  of  that 
innate  benevolence,  and  focial  difpofition  which  fhould  unite 
men  together,  fuppofes  all  men  to  be  naturally  in  a  ftate  of 
war  with  one  another.  It  creels  an  abfolute  tyranny  in  the 
ftate  and  church  which  it  confounds,  and  makes  the  will  of 
the  prince  or  governing  power  the  fole  ftandard  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Such  principles  in  religion  and  politicks  would,  as  it  may 
eafily  be  imagined,  raife  a  man  many  adverfaries ;  and  ac- 
cordingly  Mr.  Hobbes   was   attacked  by  many  confiderable 
perfons,  and  what  may  feem  more  ftrange,  by  fuch  as  wrote 
againft  each  other.     As  for  inftance,  Mr.  Harrington  in  his 
Oceana  falls  very  often  upon  Mr.  Hobbes ;  and  fo  does  Sir 
Robert  Filmer  in  his  "  Obfervations  concerning  the  original 
of  government."     We  have   already  mentioned    archbifhop 
Bramhall  and  lord  Clarendon :  the  former  argued  with  great 
acutenefs  againft  that  part  of  his  fyftem,  which  relates  to  li- 
beity  and  neceffity,  and    afterwards  attacked  the  whole  of 
his  fyfteni  in  a  piece,  called  The  catching  of  the  Leviathan, 
publiflied  at  London  in  1685;  ln  which  he  undertakes  to  de- 
monftrate  out  of  Hobbes's  own  works,  that  no  man,  who 
is  thoroughly    an  Hobbift,  can  be  <c  a  good  chriftian,  or  a 
<c  good  commonwealth's  man,  or  reconcile  himfelf  to  him* 
<c  ielf."      Dr.  Tenifon,   afterwards  archbim©p   of  Canter- 
bury, gave  a  fummary  view  of  Mr.  Hobbes's  principles  in  a 
book,  called  "•  the  creed  of  Mr.  Hobbes  examined,  publimed 
In  1670;  to  which   we  may  add  the  two  dialogues  of  Dr. 
John  Eachard   between  Timothy   and   Philalethes,  and  Dr. 
Parker's,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Oxford,  book  intitled  "  Dif* 
**  putationes  de  Deo  &  Divina  Providentia."     The  famous 
Dr.  Henry  Moore  has  in  different   parts  of  his  works  can- 
vaffed  and  refuted   feveral  pofitions  of  Mr.  Hobbes  ;  and  the 
philofopher  of  Malmefbury  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  ingenuous 
as  to  own,  that  '•  whenever  he  difcovered   his  own  philofo- 
e'  phy  to  be  unfuftainable,  he  would  embrace  the  opinions 
**  of  Dr.  Moore."     But  the  two  greateft  works,  that  Mr. 
Hobbes's  principles  gave  occafion  to  the  producing   of,   were 
bifhop  Cumberland's  book"  de  legibus  naturae,"  and  Dr.  Cud- 
worth's  Intelleclual  fyftem  :   for  thefe  authors  do  not  employ 
themfelves  about  Hobbes's  peculiar  whtmfies,    or  in  vindicat- 
ing revealed  religion  from  his  exceptions  and  cavils,  but  en- 
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deavour  to  eftablim  the  great  principles  of  all  religion  and 
morality,  which  his  fcheme  tended  to  fubvert,  and  to  (hew, 
that  they  had  a  real  foundation  in  reafon  and  nature. 

There  is  ene  peculiarity  related  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  which  we 
have  not  yet  mentioned  in  the  courfeof  our  account  of  him, 
but  with  which  we  will  here  clofe  it :  it  is,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  apparitions  and  fpirits.  His  friends  indeed  have  call- 
ed this  a  fable.  "  He  was  falfely  accufed,  fay  they,  byyit.  Hob- 
<c  fome  of  being  afraid  to  be  alone,  becaufe  he  was  afraid  ofbes,  p.  106, 
"  fpe&res  and  apparitions :  vain  bugbears  of  fools,  which 
cc  he  had  chafed  away  by  the  light  of  his  philofophy."  They 
do  not  however  deny,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  alone ;  they 
only  infmuate  it  was  for  fear  of  being  afTaflinated.  But  if 
his  philofophy  then  only  freed  him  from  the  former  fear,  and 
not  from  the  latter,  may  not  we  apply  thefe  lines  of  Horace 
to  him  ? 

Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  fagas, 
No&urnos  lemures,   portentaque  Theflala  rides  ? 
Quid  te  exempta  juvatfpinis  de  pluribus  una  ? 

Horat.  Epift.  ii.  L,  if. 

In  the  mean  time,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  Mr.  Hobbes's  principles 
of  philofophy  were  not  proper  to  rid  him  from  the  fear  of  the 
apparitions  of  fpirits ;  as  he  endeavours  to  fhew  in  the  follow-.  rt'  ?  I* 

.*'•••  t)OS«  i'iOCj  tVj 

ing  manner.  "  A  man,  fays  he,  would  not  only  be  very 
*'  rafh,  but  alfo  very  extravagant,  who  fhould  pretend  to 
*e  prove,  that  there  never  was  any  perfon,  that  imagined  he 
«*  faw  a  fpeclre;  and  I  do  not  think,  that  the  moft  obftinate 
"  unbelievers  have  maintained  this.  All  that  they  fay  a- 
"  mounts  to  no  more,  than  that  the  perfons,  who  have 
*e  thought  themfelves  eye-witnefTes  of  the  apparitions  of 
cc  fpirits,  had  difturbed  imaginations.  They  confefs  then, 
*£  that  there  are  certain  places  in  our  brain,  that  being  af* 
"  fecled  in  a  certain  manner  excite  the  image  of  an  object, 
"  which  has  no  real  exiftence  out  of  ourfelves  ;  and  make 
<e  the  man,  whofe  brain  is  thus  modified,  believe  he  fees  at 
*'  two  paces  diftance  a  frightful  fpe&re,  a  hobgoblin,  a. 
threatning  phantome.  The  like  happens  in  the  heads  of 
the  moft  incredulous,  either  in  their  fleep,  or  in  the  pa- 
roxifms  of  a  violent  fever.  Will  they  maintain  after  this, 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  a  man  awake,  and  not  in  a  deliri- 
um, to  receive  in  certain  places  of  his  brain  an  impreffion 
almoft  like  that,  which  by  the  laws  of  nature  is  connected 
*'  with  the  appearance  of  a  phantom?  ?  If  they  are  forced  to 
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*c  acknowledge  that  this  is  pofiible,  they  cannot  promife  that 

<c  a  fpecire  will  never  appear  to  them  ;  that  is,  that  they  fhall 

«'  never,  when  awake,  believe  they   fee  either  a  man  or  a 

4t  beaPc,  when  they   are  alone  in  a  chamber.     Hobbes  then 

u  might  believe,   that  a  cercain  combination  of  atoms,  agi- 

<f  tated  in   his   brain,  might  expofe    him  to   fuch    a  viilon; 

"  though  he   was   pcrfuadcd,  that  neither   an  angel    nor  the 

<c  foul  of  a  dead  man  was  to  be  concerned  in  it.     He  was 

"  timorous  to  the  laft  degree,  and   conlequently  had  reafon 

<f  to  diflruit  his  imagination,  when  he  was  alone  in  a  cham- 

«s  ber  in  the  night ;  for  in  fpite  of  him,  the  remembrance  of 

"  what  he  had  read  and  heard  concerning  apparitions  would 

c<  revive,  though  he  was  not  perfuaded  of  the  reality  of  any 

44  fuch  things.     Thefe  images,  joined  with  the  timoroufnefs 

"  of  his  temper,  might  play  him  an  unlucky   trick:  and  it 

cc  is  certain,  that   a   man   as  incredulous  as  he  was,  but  of 

"  greater  conrage,  would  be  aftonifhed  to  think  he  faw  one, 

*6  whom  he  knew  to  be  dead,  enter  into  his  chamber.     Thefe 

*{  apparitions  in  dreams  are  very  frequent,  whether  a  man 

*•  believes    the   immortality   of  the  foul  or  not.     Suppofing 

«'  they  ftiould  once  happen  to  an  incredulous  man  awake,  as 

««  they  do  frequently  in  his  fleep,  we  allow  that  he  would  be 

"  afraid,  though  he  had  never  fo  much  courage  :  and  there- 

"  fore  fora  ftronger  reafon  we  ought  to  believe,  that  Hobbes 

"  would  have  been  terribly  affrighted  at  it." 

HODGES  (NATHANIEL)  an  eminent  Englift  phyfician, 
was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Thomas  Flodges,  dean  of  Hereford,  who 
Wood  j^as  printed  three  fermons.  He  was  educated  in  Weftminfter 
O«en.  fchool,  and  became  a  ftudent  in  Chrift  church  Oxford  in 
.  ji.  1648.  In  1651  and  1654,  he  took  the  degrees  of  batchelor 
and  matter  of  arts;  and  in  1659,  accumulated  the  degrees 
of  batchelor  and  doctor  of  phylic.  He  fettled  in  London, 
and  continued  there  during  the  plague  in  1665  :  by  which, 
fays  Mr.  Wood,  he  obtained  a  great  name  and  practice 
among  the  citizen?,  and  was  in  1672  made  fellow  of  the 
college  of  phy-ficians.  Neverthelefs,  he  afterwards  fell  into 
very  unfortunate  circumilances,  and  was  confined  for  debt  in 
Ludgate  prifon,  where  he  died  in  1684.  His  body  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Stephens  Walbrook  London, 
where  a  monument  is  erecled  to  him.  'He  is  author  of  two 
"works:  i.  Vindicins  Medicine  et  Medicorum :  "  An  apo- 
"  logy  for  the  profeflion  and  proieiTors  of  phyfic,"  &c.  1660, 
8vo.  2.  AOIMOAOriA :  five,  peftis  nuperae  apud  populum 
Londinenfcm  grafTautis  narratio  hiftorica,  1672,  8vo.  A 

tran- 
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tranfiatJon  of  it  into  Englim  was  printed  at  London  in  1720, 
in   8vo.  under  the   following  title:    <c  Loimologia,  or,  an 
"  hiftorical  account  of  the  plague  of  London  in. 1665,  with 
*c  precautionary  directions   againft   the  like  contagion.     By 
u  Nath.  Hodges,  M.  D.  and  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyfi- 
<c  cians,  who  refided  in  the  city  all  that  time.     To  which 
4C  is  added  an  eiTay  on  the  different  caufes  of  peftilential  dif- 
"  cafes,  and  how  they  become  contagious.      With  remarks 
tc  on    the  infection   now   in  France,  and  the  moft  probahls 
"  means  to  prevent  its  fpreading  here.     By  John  Quincy, 
cc  M.  D."     In  1721,  there  was  printed  at  London,  in  8vo. 
"  A    collection   of  very    valuable  and    fcarce  pieces  relating 
"  to  the  laft  plague  in  the  year   1665:"  among   which    is 
"  An  account  of  the  firft  rife,  progrefs,  fymptoms,   and  curs 
"  of  the   plague,   being  the  fubftance   of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
tc  Hodges  to   a   perfon  of  quality,  dated   from  his  houfe  in 
"  Watling-ftreet,  May  the  8th   1666."     The  author  of  the 
preface  to  this  collection  calls  our  author  eca  faithful  hiftorian 
tc  and  diligent  phyfician  ;"  and  tells  us,   that "  he  may  be 
*'  reckoned  among  the  beft  obfervers  in  any  age  of  phyfic, 
ec  and  has  given  us  a  true  picture  of  the  plague  in  his  own 
"  time." 

/ 

HODY  (HUMPHREY),  an  eminent  Englifh  divine,  was Ds.  vl.ta  rt 
born  upon  January  i,  1659,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  at^X'/Hod 
Odcombe ;  of  which  place  his  father  was  rector.     He  dif-  differtatio, 
covered  a  vail  propenfity  to  learning,  while  he  was  a  boy  5  and  P-  5»  6 
in  1676,   was  admitted  into  Wadham  college  in  Oxford,  df  J^ 
which  he  was  chofen  fellow   in    1684.     When  he  was  but  de 
twenty  one  years  of  age,   he  publifhed  his  learned  "  DiiTerta-  i1! 
46  tion  againft  Arifteas's  Hiftory  of  the  feventy  interpreters. 
The  fubftance  of  that  hiftory  of  Arifteas,   concerning  theftauratori 
feventy  two  Greek  interpreters  of  the   bible,  is  this.     Pto-bus»  &Co 
lemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the  noble 
, .library  at  Alexandria,  being   defirous    of  enriching   that  li- 
brary  with   all  forts  of  books,  committed  the  care  of  it  to 
Demetrius  Phalareus,  a  noble  Athenian  then  living  in  his 
court.     Demetrius  being  informed,  in  the  courfe  of  his  en- 
quiries, of  the  Law  of  Mofes  among  the  Jews,  acquainted 
the  king  with  it ,  who  thereupon  figmfied  his  pleafure,  that  a 
copy  of  that  book,  which  was  then  only  in  Hebrew,  fhould 
be  feiit  for  from  Jerufalem,   with  interpreters  from  the  fame 
place  to  tranflate  it  into  Greek.     A  deputation  was  accord- 
ingly fent  to  Eleazar  the  high-prieft  of  the  Jews  at  Jerufa- 
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lern  ;  who  fent  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  original,  and  feventy 
two  interpreters,  fix  out  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  to 
tranflate  it  into  Greek.  When  they  were  come  to  Egypt, 
the  king  caufed  them  to  be  conducted  into  the  ifland  of  Pha- 
ros near  Alexandria,  in  apartments  prepared  for  them,  where 
they  compleated  their  tranflation  in  feventy  two  days.  Such 
is  the  ftory  told  by  Arift.tas,  who  is  faid  to  be  one  <  f  king 
Ptolemy's  court  Mr.  Hody  (hews,  that  it  is  the  invention 
of  fome  Hellenift  Jew  ;  that  it  is  full  of  anachronifms  and 
grofs  blunders  ;  and  in  (hort,  was  written  on  purpofe  to  re- 
commend and  give  greater  authority  to  the  Greek  verfion  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  which  from  this  itory  hath  received  the  name 
of  the  Septuagint.  This  difiertation  was  received  with  the 
higheft  applaufe  by  all  the  lea  ned,  except  Ifaac  Voflius. 
Charles  du  Freine  fpoke  highly  of  it  in  his  oblervations  on 
the  Chrcnicon  Pafchale,  publifhed  in  1688;  and  Menage, 
in  his  notes  upon  the  fecor.d  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
gave  Mr.  Hody  the  titles  of  <c  eruditifftmus,  doctiffimus,  ele- 
'•  gantiflimus,"  &c.  but  Vcffius  alone  was  greatly  diflatisfied 
\vith  it.  He  had  efpoufed  the  contrary  opinion,  and  could 
not  bear,  that  fuch  a  boy  as  Hody  fhould  prefume  to  con- 
tend with  one  of  his  age  and  reputation  for  letters.  He  pub- 
lifhed therefore  an  Appendix  to  his  Ohfervations  on  Pompo- 
nius  Mela,  and  fubjoined  an  anfwer  to  this  diflertation  of 
Hody's ;  in  which  however  he  did  not  enter  much  into  the 
argument,  but  content-,  himfelf  with  treating  Mr.  Hody  very 
contemptuoufly,  vouchfafing  him  no  other  title  than  Juve- 
nis  Oxonienfis,  and  fometimes  ufmg  a  great  deal  worfe  lan- 
guage. When  Vofiius  was  afked  afterwards,  what  induced  him 
to  treat  a  young  man  of  promifing  hopes,  and  who  had  cer- 
tainly deferved  well  of  the  republic  of  letters,  fo  very  harfh- 
ly,  he  anfwered,  that  he  had  received  fome  time  before  a 
very  rude  Latin  epiftle  from  Oxford,  of  which  he  fufpecled 
JMr.  Hody  was  the  author  ;  and  that  this  had  made  him  deal 
more  feverely  with  him,  than  he  fliould  otherwife  have  done. 
Voflius  had  indeed  received  fuch  a  letter;  but  it  was  written, 
D  vita  &c  ll  feenv,  by  Mr.  Creech,  the  tranflator  of  Lucretius,  without 
P.  xii. '  'Mr.  Hody's  knowledge  or  approbation.  When  Mr.  Hody 
publi(hed  his  Diflertation,  &c.  he  told  the  reader  in  his  pre- 
face, that  he  had  three  other  books  prepared  upon  the  He- 
brew Text,  and  Greek  Verfion  ;  but  he  was  now  fo  entirely 
drawn  away  from  thefe  ftudies  by  other  engagement^  that 
he  could  not  find  time  to  compleat  his  work,  and  to  anfwer 
the  objecliejis  of  Voflius,  till  more  than  twenty  years  after. 
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However,  in  1704.,  he  published  it  all  together  with  this  title, 
*<•  de  Bibliorum  textibus  originalibus,  verfionibus  Graecis, 
"  &  Latina  Vulgata,  libri  i  V."  &c.  The  firft  book  conta  ns 
his  diiTertation  againft  Arifteas's  hiftory,  which  is  here  re- 
printed with  improvements,  and  an  anfwer  to  Voffius's  ob- 
jections. In  the  fecor.d  he  treats  of  the  true  authors  of  the 
Greek  verfion,  called  the  Septuagint  ;  of  the  time  when* 
and  the  reafons  why  it  was  undei taken,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed.  The  third  is  a  hillory  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  the  Septuagint  verfion,  and  of  the  La' in  Vul* 
gate;  (hewing  the  authority  of  each  indifferent  ages,  and 
that  the  Hebrew  text  hath  been  always  moft  efteemed  and  va- 
lued. In  the  fourth  he  gives  an  account  of  the  reft  of  the 
Greek  verfions,  viz.  thofe  of  Symmachus,  Aquila,  ^  and 
Theodotion  ;  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  and  other  ancient  editions* 
and  fubjoins  lifts  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  at  different  times, 
which  exhibit  a  concife,  but  full  and  clear  view  of  the  canon 
of  Holy  Scripture. — Upon  the  whole  he  thinks  it  probable, 
that  the  Greek  verfion,  called  the  Septuagint,  was  done  in 
the  time  of  the  two  Ptolemies— L  igi  and  Philadelphus  :  that 
it  was  not  done  by  order  of  king  Ptolemy,  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  in  order  to  be  depofited  into 
the  Alexandrine  library,  but  by  Helienift  Jews  for  the  ufe  of 
their  own  countrymen. 

In  1689,  he  wrote  the  Prolegomena  to  John  Melala  s 
Chronicle  printed  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  year  after  was  made 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet  bifhop  of  VVorcefter,  being  tutor 
to  his  fon  at  Wadham  college.  The  deprivation  of  the  bi- 
ihops,  who  had  refufed  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  engaged  him  in  a  controverfy  with  Mr.  Dodweli,  who 
had  till  now  been  his  friend,  and  fpoke  handfomely  and  af- 
fectionately of  him  in  his  Diflertations  upon  Irasneus,  print- 
ed in  1689.  The  pieces  Mr.  Hody  publifhed  on  this  occa* 
lion  were  m  1691, "  The  unreafonablenefs  of  a  fepa ration  from 
"  the  new  bifhops :  or,  a  treatife  out  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
"  (hewing,  that  although  a  bifhop  was  unjuiily  deprived, 
"  neither  he  nor  the  church  ever  made  a  feparation,  if  the 
"  fuccefibr  was  not  an  heraick,  Tranfiated  out  of  an  an- 
«  cient  manufcript  in  the  public  library  at  Oxford."  He  WMf 
Hated  it  afterwards  into  Latin,  and  prefixed  to  it  fome  piecesMSS> 
out  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  relating  to  the  fame  fubjecl. 
Mr.  Dodwell  publifhing  an  anfwer  to  it,  intided,  "  A  vin- 
"  dicadon  of  the  deprived  bimops,"  &c  in  1691,  Dr. 
Hody  replied  in  a  treatife  which  he  ftiled,  "  The  cafe  of 
6f  fees  vacant  by  an  unjuft  or  uncanonical  deprivation  ftated  5 
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ce  in  anfwer  to  a  piece  intitled,  A  vindication  of  the  deprived 
"  bifnops,  &c.  Together  with  the  feveral  pamphlets  publifh- 
ed as  anfwers  to   the  Baroccian   treatife."  London  1693. 
The  part  he  a&ed    in  this  controverfy  recommended  him  fo 
powerfully  to  Dr.  Tillotfon,  who  had  fucceeded   Sancroft  in 
the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury,  that  he  made  him  his  do- 
meftic  chaplain  in  May  1694.      Here  he  drew  up  his  difierta- 
tion  "  concerning  the  refurre&ion  of  the  fame  bodv,"  \vhich  he 
dedicated  to  biihop  Stillingfleet,  whofe  chaplain   he  had  been 
-from  the  year  1690.     Archbifhop  Tillotfon  dyv  ;  in  Novem- 
ber following,  he  was  continued    chaplain    by    Dr.  Tenifon 
his  fucceflbr;   who  foon  after  gave  him  the  reftory  of  Chart 
near  Canterbury,  vacant  by    the  death  or  the  learned   Mr. 
Henry  Wharton,  which,   before  he  was   collated   to,  he  ex- 
changed for  the  united  parifhes  of  St.  Michaels  Royal  and  St. 
Martins  Vintry   in  London,  being  inftituted  to  thefe  in  Au- 
guft  1695.     In  i6a6,  at  the  command  of  archbifhop  Teni- 
fon, he  wrote  "  Animadverfionson  two  pamphlets  lately  pub- 
"  lifted  by  Mr.  Collier,"  &c.   When  Sir  W7illiam  Perkins  and 
Sir  John  Friend  were  executed  that  year  for  the  aflTafiination- 
plotagainft  king  William,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr. 
Snatt,  three  nonjuring  clergymen,   formally  pronounced  upon 
them  the  abfolution   of  the  church,  as  it  ftands  in  the  office 
for  the  vifitation  of  the  fick,  and  accompanied  this  ceremony 
with  a  folemn  impofition  of  hands.     For  this  imprudent   ac- 
tion they  were  not  only  indi61ed,  but  alfo  the  archbifbops  and 
biihops  publifned,  "  A  declaration  of  their  fenfe  concerning 
"  thofe    irregular  and   fcandalous  proceedings."     Snatt  and 
Cook  were   cad   into  prifon.     Collier   abfconded,  and  from 
his  privacy  publifhed  two  pamphlets  to  vindicate  his  own,  and 
his  brethren's  conduct:  the  one  called,  "  A  defence  of  the 
"  abfolution  given  to  Sir  William  Perkins  at  the  place  ofexe- 
**  cution  ;"  the  other,  A  vindication  thereof,  occafioned  by  a  pa- 
"  per  intitled,  A  declaration  of  the  fenfe  of  the  archbifhops 
"  and  bifhops,"  &c.  in  anfwer  to  which  Dr.  Hody  publifhed 
the  Animadverfions  above-mentioned. 

^  In  March  1698,  he  was  appointed  Regius  profeflbr  of  the 
Greek  tongue  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  :  and  infiituted  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford  in  1704.  In  1701  he  bore  a 
part  in  the  controverfy  about  the  convocation,  and  publifhed 
upon  thatoccafion,  "  Ahiftory  of  Englifh  councils  and  convo- 
"  cations,  and  of  the  clergy's  fitting  in  parliament,  in  which 
<c  is  alfo  comprehended  the  hiftory  of  parliaments,  with  an 
"  account  of  our  ancient  Jaws."  He  died  upon  the  2oth  o'f 
January  in  the  year  1706,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  be- 
longing 
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longing  to  Wadham  college,  where  he  had  received  his  edu- 
cation, and  to  which  he  had  been  a  benefaclor :  for  in  order 
to  encourage  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
of  which  he  was  fo  great  a  matter  himfelf,  he  founded  in  that 
college  ten  fcholarfhips  often  pounds  apiece  ;  and  appointed, 
that  five  of  the  fcholars  fhould  apply  themfelves  to  the  iludylbid;  P- 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  five  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  languages. XXX1X* 
He  left  behind  him  in  manufcript,  "  An  account  of  thofe 
e<  learned  Grecians,  who  retired  to  Italy,  before  and  after 
"  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  reftored 
"  the  Greek  tongue  and  learning  in  thefe  weftern  parts  of 
"  the  world."  It  was  published  in  the  year  1742  by  Dr.  S. 
Jebb  under  this  title,  "  De  Graecis  illuftribus  linguae  Grascse 
"  literarumque  humaniorum  inftauratoribus,  eorum  vitis, 
"  fcriptis,  et  elogiis  libri  duo.  E.  Codd.  potiffimum  MSS. 
cc  aliifque  autbenticis  ejufdem  sevi  monimentis  deprompfit 
"  Humfredus  Hodius  S.  T.  P.  haud  ita  pridem  regius  pro- 
"  feflbr  et  archidiaconus  Oxon." 

HOESCHELIUS  (DAVID)  a  very  learned  German,  was 
born  at  Augfburg  on  the  I4th  of  April  1556;   and  fpent  his 
life  in   teaching  the   youth   in   the   college   of  St.  Anne,  of 
which  he  was  made  principal  by  the  magiftrat.es  of  Augfburg 
in  the  year  1593.      They  made  him  their  libran  -keeper  alfo, 
and  he  acquitted  himfelf  incomparably  well  in  this  poft  :  for 
he  collected  a  great  number  both  of  manufcripts  and   printed 
books,  efpeciaily  in   the  Greek  tongue,  and  alfo  of  the  beft 
authors  and  the  beft  editions,   with  which  he  enriched  their 
library.     Neither  did  he  let  them  lie  there,  as  a  treafure  bu- 
ried under  ground  ;  but  published  the  moft  fcarce  and  curious 
of  them,   to   which  he   added   his  own  notes.     His  publica- 
tions were   very   numerous,  among  which   were  editions  of 
the  following  authors,  or  at  leaft  of  fome  part  of  their  works ; 
Origen,  Philo  Judasus,  Bafil,  Gregory   of  NyMen,  Gregory 
of   Nazianzen,  Chryfoftom,    Hori   Apollinis   Hieroejyphica, 
Appian,  Phctius,  Procopius,  Anns   Comnense  Alexias,  &c. 
To  fome  of  thefe  he  made  Latin  tranflations,  while  he  pub- 
limed  others   in    the    Greek   only,  with   the  addition  of  his 
own  notes.     Huetius  has  commended   him,  not  only  for  the 
pains  he   took  to  difcover  old  manufcripts,   but  alfo  for   hisDecIan's 
fkill  and  ability  in  tranfiating  them.     He  compofed,  and  p«b-^erpre^ 
lifhed  in  the  year  1595,  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  manufcripts 
in  the  Augfburg  library,  which,  for  the  judgment  and   orderCo1om;es 
with  which  it  is  drawn  up,  is  reckoned  a  rnafterpiece  in  itsBibi.  Choif. 
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kind.     He  may  juftly  be  ranked  among  thofe,  who  contribut 
ed   to  the   revival   of   good   learning  in  Europe  :   for   befide 
thefe   labours  for    the  public,   he  attended  his  college  clofely, 
and  made  not  only  very  good  fcholars,   but  fuch  a  number  of 
them,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  furnifhed  the  bar  with  one  thou- 
fand,   and  the  church    with  two   thoufand   young  men.     He 
d  ed  at  Augfburgin  1617,   much  lamented  :  for  he  was  a  man 
of  good  qualities  as  well  as  great  ones,  and  therefore  not  lefs 
beloved  than  admired. 

HOFFMAN,  a  name  common  to  feveral  men,  who  have 
diftinguifhed  thcmfelves  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  fome  of 
whom  have  been  divines,  but  more  of  them  phyficians.  We 
fhall  give  fome  account  of  two  of  the  latter  fort ;  Maurice 
Hoffman,  and  John  Maurice  Hoffman,  his  Ton. 

Maurice  Hoffman  wa^  born  of  a  goo  i  family,  at  Furilen-r 
•walde  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenbourg,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember 1621  ;  and  was  driven  early  from  his  native  country 
by  the  plague,  and  alfo  by  the  war  that  followed  it.  His 
parents,  having  no  great  notion  of  breed  rig  him  up  to  letters 
or  fciences,  contented  themfclves  with  having  him  taught 
writing  and  arithmetic :  but  Hoffman's  taiie  for  books  and 
ftudv  made  him  very  impatient  under  this  and  he  was  re- 
folved  to  be  a  icholar  at  all  adventures.  He  firft  gained  over 
his  moiher  to  his  fcheme  ;  but  {he  died,  when  he  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age.  This  however  was  luckily  no  impedi- 
ment to  hispurpofe;  for  the  fchoolmailer  of  Fuiftenwalde, 
to  which  after  many  fojournings  he  was  now  returned,  was 
fo  touched  with  his  good  natural  j  arts  and  violent  pr'.penfion 
to  learning,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  of  inftructing  him  io, 
fecret.  His  father,  convinced  of  his  very  uncommon  abi- 
lities, permitted  him  at  length  to  follow  his  inclinations  j  and 
in  1637,  fent  him  to  ftudy  in  the  college  of  Colun.  Fa- 
mine and  the  plague  drove  him  from  hence  to  Kopmk,  where 
he  buried  his  father;  and  in  May  1638,  he  went  to  Altorf 
to  an  uncle  by  his  mother's  fide,  who  was  a  profeffor  of  phy- 
fic.  Here  he  fmifhed  hisftudies  in  claflical  learning  and  phi- 
Jofophy ;  and  then  applied  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  ardour  to 
phyfic.  In  1641,  when  he  had  made  fome  progrefs,  he 
went  to  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  which  then  abounded  with 
men  very  learned  in  all  fciences.  Anatomy  and  Botany  were 
the  great  objects  of  his  purfuit ;  and  he  became  very  deeply 
fkilled  in  them  both.  Banholin  tells  us,  that  Hoffman, 
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duel,  and  {hewed  it  to  Virfungus,  a  celebrated  anatomlft  of 
Padua,  with  whom  he  lodged  :  who  taking  the  hint  from 
thence,  demonftrated  afterwards  the  fame  veffel  in  the  human 
body.  VV  hen  he  had  been  at  Padua  about  three  years,  he 
returned  to  Altorf,  to  affift  his  ur.cle  now  growing  infirm, 
in  his  bufmefs ;  and  taking  a  doctor  of  phylic's  degree  in 
164^,  he  applied  himfclf  very  diligently  topradtice,  in  which 
he  had  great  fuccefs,  and  acquire  !  great  fame.  In  1648,  he 
was  made  profeflbr  extraordinary  in  anatomy  and  chirurgery  j 
irj  1649,  profeflbr  of  phyfic,  and  foon  after  member  of  the 
coJiege  of  phyficians  ;  in  1653,  profeflbr  of  botany,  and 
director  of  the  phyfic-garden.  He  acquitted  himfelf  in  thefe 
various  emplo-  ments  very  nobly,  not  neglecting  in  the  mean 
time  the  bufmefs  of  his  profeffion  ;  in  which  his  reputation 
was  fa  high  and  fo  extenfive.  that  many  princes  of  Germany 
appoin  ed  him  their  phyfician.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  on 
the  2  d  of  April  1698,  in  his  jjth  year,  after  having  pub- 
liiiicd  a  great  number  of  works,  and  married  three  wives,  by 
whom  he  hdd  eighteen  children. 

Jonn  Maurice  Hoffman,  by  his  firft  wife,  was  born  at  Al- 
tort  on  the   uh  of  O6tober   1653;   and  lent   to  a  fchool  at 
Her.zprugk,     where     having  acquired    a    competent  know- 
ledge of  the   Greek   and  Latin  tongues,  he  returned  to  his 
fathor  at  A'torf  at  fixteen  years  of  age  ;  and  fiudied  firft  phi- 
Jofophy,  and  then  phyfic.     He  went  afterwards  to  Frankfort 
upon  the  Oder,  and  propofed  to  vifit  the  United  Provinces 
and  England  ;  but  the    wars    hindering,   he  went  to  Padua, 
where    he  ftuciied    two  years.     Then  making  a  tour  of  part 
of  Italy,  he  returned  to  Altorf  in  1674,  and  was  admitted 
to   the   degree  of  doctor  in  phyfic.     He  fpent  two  vears  in 
perfecting  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired;   and  then  in   1677, 
was  made   profeffor   extraordinary  in   phyfic,   which  title,  in 
1681,  was  changed   to    that  of  profeffor  in    ordinary.     He 
now  applied  himfelf  in  go:>d  earr.eft  to  rhe  practice  of  phyfic; 
and  in  procefs  of  time  his  fame  was  fpread  fo  far  and  wide, 
that  he  was  fought  after  by  perfons  of  the  firft  rank.     George 
Frederic,  marquis  of    Anlpach,    of  the    houfe  of    Brande- 
bourg,  chofe  him  in   1695  for  his  phyfician  ;  and  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,    Hoffman    attended   this   prince   into 
Italy,  and  renewed  his   acquaintance  with   the  learned  there. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in   1 698,  he  was  chofen  to  fuc- 
ceed  him  in  his  places  of  botanic  profeffor  and  dire^or  of 
the  phyfic-garden.     He  was  elected  alfo  the  fame  year  reck>r 
of  the  univerfity  of  Altorf;  a  poft,  which  he  had  occupied 
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in  1686.  He  loft  his  great  friend  and  patron,  the  marquis 
of  Anfpach,  in  1703;  but  found  the  fame  kindnefs  from  his 
fucceffor  William  Frederic,  who  prefTed  him  fo  earneftly  to 
come  nearer  him,  and  made  him  withal  fuch  advantageous 
offers,  that  Hoffman  in  1713  removed  from  Altorf  to  Anf- 
pach, where  he  died  the  31(1  of  October  1727.  He  had 
married  a  wife  in  1681,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  He 
publifhed  a  great  number  of  works,  which  are  highly  ef- 
teemed  by  thufe  of  his  own  faculty. 

HOLBEiN  (JOHN)  better  known  by  his  German  name 
Hans  Hdbein,  a  moft  excellent  painter,  was  born  at  Bafile 
in  Swiflerland  in  1498,  as  the  generality  of  thofe,  who  have 
left  us  memoirs  of  him,  fay  ;  though  the  learned  Charles 

Patin  places  his  birth  three  years  earlier,   fuppofing   it  very 
Vitajoh.  /   ,.          ,  ij    u  -j  }c 

Holbenii  a  improbable,   that  he  could  nave  arrived   at    that  maturity  of 

Car.  Patino  judgment    and   perfection    in    painting,  as  he   fhewed  in  the 
years   1514  and   1516,   if  he  had   been   born  fo  late   as  98. 
Mori«  En- He  learned    the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father   John 
comium.Ba-Holbein,  .who  was    a  painter,  and  had   removed  from  Auf- 
fil.  1676.    burg  to  Bafile  j  but  the  fuperiority  of  hi>  geniu-  foon  raifed 
him  above  his  matter.      He  painted  our  Saviour's  Paflion  in 
the  town-houfe  at  Bafile  ;  and  alfo  in  the  fim-market  of  the 
fame  town,  a  Dance  of  Peafants  and  Death's  Dance.     Thefe 
pieces  were  exceedingly  flriking  to  the  curious;  and  the  great 
Erafmus  was  fo  affected  with  them,   that  he  requefted  of  him. 
to  draw  his  picture,   and  was   ever   after  his  friend  to  ferve 
him.     Hoib.ein  in  the  mean  time,   though  a  great  genius  and 
fine  anift,   had  no  elegance  or  delicacy  of  manners,  but  was 
given    to  wine  and  revelling  company  :  for  which  he  met 
v.'ith    the  following  gentle  rebuke  from  his  friend   Erafmus. 
When  Erafmus  wrote  his  Moriae  Encomium,  or   Panegyric 
upon  Folly,  he  fent  a  copy  of  it  to  Hans  Holbein,   who  was 
fo   pleafed   with  the  feveral  defcriptions  of  folly  there  given, 
that  he  defigned  them  all  in  the  margin  ;  and   where  he  had 
not  room  to  draw  the  whole  figures,  pafted  a  piece  of  paper 
to  the  leaves.     He  then  returned  the  book  to  Erafmus,  who 
ieeing,    that  he  had  reprefentec  an  amorous  fool  by  the  figure 
of  a  fat  Dutch   lover,  hugging  his  bottle  and  his  lafs,  wrote 
under  it  Hans  Holbein,  and  fo  fent  it    back   to   the   painter. 
Holbein,  however,  to  be  revenged  of  him,  drew  the  picture 
Koviae  En- of  Erafmus  for  a  mufty  groper,  who  bufied  himfelf  in  fcrap- 
.p.       ing  together  old  manufcripcs  and  antiquities,  and  wrote  under 
"* 

It 
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It  is  faid,  that  a  certain  Englifh  nobleman,  who  acciden- 
tally faw  Tome  of  Holbein's  performances  at  Balile,  invited 
him  to  come  to  England,  where  his  art  was  in  high  efteem  ; 
and  promifed  him  great  things  from  the  encouragement,  he 
would  be  fure  to  meet  with  from  Henry  VIII;  but  Holbein P*tjn,&c. 
was  too  much  engaged  in  his  pleafures  to  liften  to  fo  advanta- 
geous a  propofal.  A  few  years  after,  however,  moved  by  the 
nscefTities,  to  which  an  encreafed  family  and  his  own  mif- 
management  had  reduced  him,  as  well  as  by  the  perfuafions 
of  his  friend  Erafmus,  who  told  him  how  improper  a  coun- 
try his  own  was  to  do  juftice  to  his  merit,  he  confented  to 
go  to  England  :  and  he  confented  the  more  readily,  having  a 
termagant  for  his  wife.  In  his  journey  thither  he  flayed  fome 
days  at  Strafburg,  and  applying,  as  it  is  faid,  to  a  very  great 
matter  in  that  city  for  work,  was  taken  in,  and  ordered  to 
give  a  fpecimen  of  his  fkill.  Holbein  finifhed  a  piece  with 
great  care,  and  painted  a  fly  upon  the  moft  eminent  part  of 
it ;  after  which  he  withdrew  privily  in  the  abfence  of  his 
matter,  and  purfued  his  journey,  without  faying  any  thing  to 
any  body.  When  the  painter  returned  home,  he  was  atto- 
nifhed  at  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drawing;  and  efpe- 
ciallyat  the  fly,  which,  upon  his  firil  catting  his  eye  upon  it, 
he  fo  far  took  for  a  real  fly,  that  he  endeavoured  to  remove  it 
with  his  hand.  He  fent  all  over  the  city  for  his  journey-man, 
who  was  now  miffing;  but  after  many  enquiries,  found  thatPatin, &e. 
he  had  been  thus  deceived  by  the  famous  Holbein. 

After  begging  his  way  to  England,  which  Patin  tells  us 
he  almoft  did,  he  found  an  eafy  admittance  to  the  then  lord 
chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More  :  for  he  had  brought  with  him 
Erafmus's  picture,  and  letters  recommendatory  from  him, 
to  that  great  man.  Sir  Thomas  received  him  with  all  the 
joy  imaginable,  and  kept  him  in  his  houfe  between  two  and 
three  years  ;  during  which  time  he  drew  Sir  Thomas's  pic- 
ture, and  thofe  of  many  of  his  friends  and  relations.  One 
day  Holbein  happening  to  mention  the  nobleman,  who  had 
fome  years  ago  invited  him  to  England,  Sir  Thomas  was  very 
follicitous  to  know  who  he  was.  Holbein  replied,  that  he 
had  indeed  forgot  his  title,  but  remembered  his  face  fo  well, 
that  he  thought  he  could  draw  hislikenefs ;  and  this  he  did  fo 
very  ftrongly,  that  the  nobleman,  it  is  faid,  was  immediately  patl-n  &c< 
known  by  it.  The  chancellor,  having  now  fufnciently  fur- 
nifhed  and  enriched  his  apartments  with  Holbein's  produc- 
tions, was  determined  to  introduce  this  great  painter  to  Henry 
VIII.  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  invited  the  king  to 
an  entertainments  and  hung  up  all  Holbein's  pieces,  difpofed 

in 
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in  the  befl  order,  and  placed  in  the  beft  light,  in  the  great 
hall  of  his  houfe.  The  king  upon  his  firft  entrance  into  the- 
hall,  was  fo  charmed  with  the  fight  of  them,  that  he  afked, 
*'  Whether  fuch  an  artilt  was  now  "alive,  and  to  be  had  for 
4C  money?"  Upon  which  Sir  Thomas  prefented  Holbein  to 
the  king,  who  immediately  took  him  into  his  krvice,  and 
brought  him  into  grtat  efteem  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  kingdom.  The  king  from  time  to  time  manifefted  th$ 
great  value  he  had  for  h,m,  and  upon  the  death  of  queen 
Jane,  his  third  wife,  fent  him  into  Flanders  to  draw  the  pic- 
ture of  the  dutchefs  Dowager  of  Milan,  widow  f»  Francis 
Sforza,  whom  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  recommended  to 
him  for  a  fourth  wife  ;  but  the  king's  defection  from  the  f,e  of 
Rome  happening  about  that  time,  he  rather  chafe  to  match 
with  a  proteftant  princefs.  in  hope->  by  that  mean .  to  en<ja^e 
the  proteftant  league  in  Germany  in  his  iine  eft.  r (•••.:}  *  eiJ, 
then  his  prime  minilter,  for  Sir  'Thomas  More  was  removed 
and  beheaded,  propofed  Anne  of  Cieves  to  him;  but  the 
kins;  was  not  over-fond  of  the  match,  till  her  picture,  which 
Cromwell  had  fent  Holbein  to  draw,  was  prefented  to  him  : 
w}lcre?  as  ]Ord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  fays,  fhe  was  repre- 
fented  by  this  mafter  fo  very  fine  and  charming,  that  the  king 
immediately  refolved  to  marry  her,  and  afterwards,  that  he 
mi^ht  not  difoblige  the  princes  of  Germany,  actually  did 
a'rry  her,  though,  as  foon  as  he  faw  the  lady,  he  was 
painters,  greatly  difgufted  at  her. 

|n  England  Holbein  drew  a  vafl  number  of  admirable  por- 
traits ;  among  others,  thole  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  V.'JI. 
on  the  wall  of  the  palace  at  White-hall,  which  perifh.ed  with 
it  when  it  was  burnt,  though  fome  endeavours  were  made  to 
remove  that  part  of  the  wall,  on  which  the  pictures  were 
drawn.  There  happened  an  affair  in  England,  which  might 
have  been  fatal  to  him,  if  the  king  had  not  protected  him.  On 
the  report  of  Holbein's  character,  a  lord  of  the  firft  quajity 
came  one  day  to  fee  him,  when  he  was  drawing  a  figure  after 
the  life*  Holbein  begged  his  lordfhip  to  defer  the  honour  of 
his  vifit  to  another  day ;  which  the  nobleman  taking  for  an 
affront,  broke  open  the  door,  and  very  rudely  v/entup  ftairs. 
Holbein  hearing  a  noife,  came  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell  into  a  violent  paflion,  and 
pufhed  him  backward^  from  the  top  of  the  ftairs  to  the  bot- 
tom. However,  confiderir.g  immediately  what  he  had  done, 
he  efcaped  from  the  tumult  he  had  raifed,  and  made  the  beft 
of  his  way  to  the  king.  The  nobleman  much  hurt,  though 
not  fo  much  as  he  pretended,  was  there  foon  after  him  j  and 
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upon  opening  his  grievance,  the  king  ordered  Holbein  to  afk 

pardon  for  his  offence.     But  this  only   irritated  the  nobleman 

the  more     who  would   not  be  fatisfied  with  lefs  than  his  life  ; 

upon   which  the   king  fternly  replied,  "  My  lord,  you  have 

«  not  now    to   do    with    Holbein,  but  with  me ;  whatever 

«  punimment  you   may  contrive  by  way   of  revenge  ag^inft 

"   him,  (hall  afturedly  be  inflicted  upon  yourfclf :  Remember, 

«  pray  my  lord     that  I  can,  wht  never  I   pleafe,  make  fev^npatln   ^ 

"  lords  of  feven   plowmen,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein Daep[les/ 

*'  of  even  feven  lords."  &c. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  the  feveral  monuments  of 
his  art,  which  Holbein  erected  :  before  the  edition  of  the 
"  Moriae  Encomium"  quored  above,  there  is  an  account  of 
all  his  pieces,  and  in  whofe  pofleffion  they  are.  There  is 
ajfo  prefixed  the  life  of  Holbein  £t  large,  with  two  prints  of 
him,  very  unlike  each  other  ;  the  one  drawn  when  he  was 
very  young,  the  other  when  he  was  forty  five  years  of  age. 
Under  the  latter  we  find  the  following  Tetraftick : 

Principe  piftorum,  magno  qui  gratus  Erafmo, 

immenfum  crevitlaus,  Bafilea,   tua. 
Divifus  noftro  te  fufcipit  o<be  Biitannu?, 

HOLBENI,  orbe  uno  laus  tuaftare  nequir. 

The  judgment  which    Charles   Alphonfe  du  Frefnoy  has 
paffed'  on  this   painter   is,  that  "  he  was  wonderfully  know- 
«  ing,  and  had  certainly  been  of  the  firft  form  of  painters, 
"  had  he  travelled  into  Italy;  fince  nothing  can  be  bid  to  his 
"  charge,  but  only  that  he  had  a   Gothic   gufto."     Hede-Artof 
clares,  diat  Holbein '*  performed  better  than  Raphael;  and  painting  by 
"  that  he  had  feen  a  portrait  of  his  painting,  with  which  one  ofr 
"  Titian'scould  not  come  into  competition."  "  'Tis  amazing 
"  to  think,  fays  de  Piles,  that  a  man  born  in  SwiiTerland, 
"  and  who  had  never  been   in   Italy,  fhould  have  fo  good  '*™™ot&* 
"  gufto,  and  fo  fine  a  genius  for  painting."     Frederick  Zuc-&^nt 
chero,   who  travelled  over   England  in  the  year   1574,  was 
greatly   furprized  at  the  fight  of  Holbein's  works,  and  faid, 
that"  they  were  not  inferior  to  either  Raphael's  or  Titian's." 
He  painted  dike  in  every   manner:   in  frefco,  in   water-co- 
lours, in  oyl,  and  in   miniature.     He  was  eminent  alfo  for 
a  rich  vein  of  invention,  very  confpicuous  in  a  multitude  of 
Pefigns,  which    he  made  for   gravers,    fculptors,   jewellers, 
&c.     He  had  the  fame  imgulanty,  which  Pliny  mentions  ofN^.f 
Turpiiius  a   Roman,  namely,  that  of  painting  with  his  leftc> 
hand.     He  died  of  the  plague  at  London  in  the  year  1554; 

and 
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and  at  his  lodgings  at  White-hall,  where  he  had  lived  from 
the  time,  that  the  king  became  his  patron. 

HOLDER  (WILLIAM)  a  learned  and  phiiofophical  Eng- 
lifhman,  was  born   in  Nottinghamfhire,  educated   in    Pem- 
broke-hall   Cambridge,  and  in  16423  became  rector  of  Ble- 
chingdon  in  Oxfordshire-     In  1660,  he  proceeded  doctor  in 
divinity  ;  was  afterwards  canon  of  Ely,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  canon  of  St.   Paul's,  fub-dean  of  the  royal-chappel, 
and  fub-almoner  to  his  majefty.     He  was  a  very  acccmplim- 
ed  perfon,  and  withal  a    great  virtuofo  :  and   he  wonderfully 
diftinguifhed  himfelf,  by  making  a  young  gentleman  of  diftinc- 
tion,  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  to  fpeak.     This  gen- 
tleman's  name  was  Alexander  Popham,  fon  of  colonel  Ed- 
ward Popham,  who  was  fometime  an  admiral  in  the  icrvice 
of  the  long  parliament.     The  cure  was  performed  by  Mm  in 
his  houfe  at  Blechingdon  in  1659  >  but  Popham  'ofing  what 
he  had  been  taught  by  Holder,  after  he  was  called  home  to 
his  friends,  was  fent  to  Dr.  Wallis,  who  brought  hhn  to  his 
fpeech  again.     Dr.  Holder  published  a  book,  intitled  "   The 
"  Elements  of  Speech  :   an  eflay  of  inquiry   into  the  natural 
"  production  of  letters  :  with   an  appendix   concerning  per- 
"  fons  that  are  deaf  and  dumb."  1669,  8vo.     In  the   ap- 
pendix   he  relates,    how    foon,    and    by  what    methods    he 
brought   Popham   to  fpeak.     In  1678,  he  publimed  in  410. 
"  A  Supplement  to  the  Phiiofophical  Tranfactions    of  July 
"   1670,  with  fome  reflections  on  Dr.  Waliis's  letter  there  in- 
<c  ferted."     This  was  written  to  claim  the  glory  of  having 
taught  Popham  to  fpeak,   which  Dr.  Waliis  in  the  faid  letter 
had  claimed   tohimielf:  upon   which  the    doctor  foon  after 
publiftied,     "  A  defence  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Phi- 
46  lofophical  Tranfactions,  particularly   thofe  of  July  1670, 
<c  in  anfwer   to  the  cavils  of  Dr.  William   Holder."   1678, 
4to.      Dr.  Holder  was   fkilled   in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
mufic,  and  wrote  4<  A  treatife  of  the   natural  grounds  and 
<c  principles  of  harmony."     1694,  8vo.     He  wrote  alfo  "  A 
cc  Difcourfe  concerning  Time,  with  application  of  the  na- 
<c  tural    day,  lunar    month,  and    folar  year,    &c."      1694, 
8vo.      He  died  at    Amen  Corner  in  London  on  the  24th  of 
January  1696-7,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's. 

HOLIDAY  (BARTEN)  an  ingenious  and  learned  Englifh 
divine,  was  the  fon  of  a  taylor  in  Oxford,  and  born  there 
about  the  year  1593.  He  was  entered  early  into  Chrift- 
cburch,  in  the  time  of  Dr,  Ravi?,  his  relation  and  patron,  by 

whom 
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Whom  he  was  chofen  ftudent;  and  in  1615,  he  took  holy 
orders.  He  was  before  noted  for  his  (kill  in  poetry  and  ora- 
tory, and  now  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  by  his  eloquence 
and  popularity  as  a  preacher,  that  he  had  two  benefices  con- 
ferred on  him  in  the  diocefeof  Oxford.  In  161  8,  he  went  as 
chaplain  to  -Sir  Francis  Stewart,  when  he  accompanied  to 
Spain  the  count  Gundamore ;  in  which  journey  Holiday  be- 
haved in  fo  facetious  and  pleafant  a  manner,  that  the  count 
was  mightily  taken  with  him.  Afterwards  he  became  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  and  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Oxford,  before  the  year  1626.  In  1642,  he  was  made  a 
mandamus  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  ;  near  which  place 
he  flickered  himfelf  during  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  When 
the  royal  party  declined,  he  fo  far  fided  with  the  prevailing 
powers,  as  to  undergo  the  examination  of  the  Triers,  in  or- 
der to  be  inducted  into  the  reclory  of  Chilton  in  Berkfhire ; 
for  he  had  loft  his  livings,  and  the  profits  of  his  archdeacon- 
ry, and  could  not  well  bear  poverty  and  diftrefs.  This  drew 
upon  him  much  cenfure  from  his  own  party ;  fome  of  whom 
however,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  commended  him,  fince  he  had 
thus  made  a  provifion  fora  fecond  wife  he  had  lately  married. 
After  the  reftoration  he  quitted  this  living ;  and  returned  to 
Eifley  near  Oxford,  to  live  on  his  archdeaconry  ;  and  had  h« 
not  acled  a  temporizing  part,  it  was  faid  he  might  have  been 
raifed  to  a  fee,  or  forne  rich  deanery.  His  poetry  however 
got  him  a  name  in  thofe  days,  and  he  flood  fair  for  preferment : 
and  his  philofophy  alfo  difcovered  in  his  book  De  anima,  and 
well  languaged  fermons,  fays  Wood,  fpeak  him  eminent  in 
his  generation,  and  ihew  him  to  have  traced  the  rough  parts 
of  learning,  as  well  as  the  pleafant  paths  of  poetry.  He  died 
at  Eifley  on  the  2d  of  October  1661. 

His  works  confift  of  twenty  fermons  published  at  different 
times:  "  Technogamia,  or  the  marriage  of  arts,  a  comedy." 
1630.  This  was  acled  by  fome  Oxford  fcholars  at  Wood- 
ftock  in  1621  before  king  James,  who  is  faid  not  to  have  re- 
limed  it  at  all.  "  Philofophiae  polito-barbarae  fpecimen,  .in 
Ct  quo  de  anima  et  ejus  habitibus  intelleclualibus  quseftiones 
cc  aliquot  libris  duobusilluilrantur."  Oxon.  1633,  410.  Survey 
"  of  the  World  in  ten  books,  a  poem."  Oxon.  1661,  8vo. 
But  the  work  he  is  known  and  efleemed  for  now  is  his  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius :  for  though  his 
poetry  is  but  indifferent,  yet  his  tranilation  is  allowed  to  be 
faithful,  and  his  notes  good.  The  fecond  edition  of  his  Per- 
fius was  publifhed  in  1616  ;  and  the  fourth  at  the  end  of  the 
*'  Satyrs  of  Juvenal  illuftrated  with  notes  and  fculptures." 
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Oxford,  1^73,  in  folio.  Mr.  Dryden,  in  the  dedication  of 
his  tranflation  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius,  makes  the  following 
critique  upon  oura  uthor's  performance.  "  If,  fays  he,  ren- 
*c  dering  the  exact  fenfe  of  thefe  authors,  almoft  line  for 
<c  line,  had  been  our  bufmefs,  Barten  Holiday  had  done  it 
"  already  to  our  hands  ;  and  by  the  help  of  his  learned  notes 
"  and  illuftrations,  not  only  Juvenal  and  Perfius,  but  (what 
41  is  yet  more  obfcure)  hi>  own  verfes,  might  be  underftood." 
Speaking  a  little  farther  of  clofe  and  literal  tranflation,  he  fays, 
that  "  Holiday,  who  made  this  way  his  choice,  feized  the 
*c  meaning  of  Juvenal,  but  the  poetry  has  always  efcaped 
«  him." 

HOLINSHED  (RAPHAEL)  an  Englifli  hiftorian,  and  fa- 
mous for  the  Chronicles  that  go  under  his  name,  was  defcend- 
ed  from  a  family,  which  lived  at  Bofely  in  Cheshire:  but 
neither  the  place  nor  time  of  his  birth,  nor  fcarcely  any  other 
circumftances  of  his  life,  are  known.  Some  fay,  he  had  an 
univerfity  education,  and  was  a  clergyman  ;  while  others, 
denying  this,  affirm,  that  he  was  fteward  to  Thomas  Bur- 
dett  of  Bromcote  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Efq.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  confiderable 
learning,  and  to  have  had  a  head  particularly  turned  for  hif- 
tory.  His  Chronicles  weie  rirft  publifhed  at  London  in  1577* 
in  two  volumes  folio;  and  then  in  1587  in  three,  the  two 
firft  of  which  are  commonly  bound  together.  In  this  fecond 
edition,  feveral  fheets  were  caftrated  in  the  fecond  and  third 
volumes,  becaufe  there  were  pafTages  in  them  dilagreeable  to 
queen  Elizabeth  and  her  miniftry:  but  the  caftrations  have 
fmce  been  reprinted  apart.  Holinfhed  was  not  the  fole  author 
or  compiler  of  this  work,  but  was  aflifted  in  it  by  feveral  other 
hand';.  The  firfl  volume  opens  with,  ct  An  Hiftorical  De- 
tf  fcription  of  the  ifland  of  Britaine,  in  three  books/'  by  Wil- 
liam Harrifon  :  and  then,  u  The  Hiftorie  of  England,  from 
<c  the  time  that  it  was  firft  inhabited,  until  the  time  that  it 
4<  was  laft  conquered,''  by  R.  Holinfhed.  The  fecond  vo* 
lume  contains,  "  The  defcription,  conqueft,  inhabitation, 
*'  and  troublefome  eftate  of  Ireland;  particularly  the  defcrip- 
"  tion  of  that  kingdom  :"  by  Richard  Stanihurft.  "  The 
"  conqueft  of  Ireland,  tranflated  from  the  Latin  of  Giraldus 
"  Cambrenfis,"  by  John  Hooker,  alias  Vowcll,  of  Exeter, 
Gent.  "  The  chronicles  of  Ireland  beginning  where  Gi- 
•'  raldus  did  end,  continued  untill  the  year  1509,  from  Philip 
*'  Flatfburie,  Henrie  of  Marleborow,  Edmund  Campian," 
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.  by  R.  Holinftied;  and  from  thence  to  the  year  1586, 
by  R.  Stanihurft  and  J.  Hooker.  '«  The  Defcription  of  Scot- 
"  land,  tranflated  from  the  Latin  of  Heclor  Boethius," 
by  R.  H.  or  W.  H.  "  The  Hiftorie  of  Scotland,  contein- 
*'  ing  the  beginning,  increafe,  proceedings,  continuance, 
'*  ads  and  government  of  the  Scottish  nation,  from  the  ori- 
<c  ginal  thereof  unto  the  yeere  1571,"  gathered  by  Raphael 
Hoiinfhed;  and  continued  from  1571  to  1586,  by  Francis 
Boteville,  alias  Thin,  and  others.  The  third  volume  begins 
at  "  Duke  William  the  Norman,  commonlie  called  theCon- 
*'  queror;  and  defcends  by  degrees  of  yeeres  to  all  the  kings 
*'  and  queenes  of  England."  P'irft  compiled  by  R.  Holin- 
fhed,  and  by  him  extended  to  1577;  augmented  and  con- 
tinued to  1586,  by  John  Stow,  Fr.  Thin,  Abraham  Fleming, 
and  others.  The  time  of  our  hiitorian's  death  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  appears  from  his  will,  which  Mr.  Hearne  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Camden's  Annals,  that  it  happened  between  1578 
and  1582. 

As   for  his  coadjutors;  Harrifon  was  bred  at  Weftminfler 
School,    fent  from   thence    to  Oxford,  became  chaplain  to 
Sir  William  Brooke  who   preferred  him,  and  died   in  1593. 
Hooker  was  uncle  to  the  famous  Richard  Hooker,  and  born 
at  Exeter  about  1524:  was  educated   at  Oxford,  and   after- 
wards travelled  into  Germany,  where  at  Cologn    he  took  a 
degree  in  law.     Next  he  went  to  Strafburg,  and  fojourned 
with   the  celebrated   Peter  Martyr,  who  inftructed    him   in 
divinity.     Then  returning  home,  he  married  and  fettled   in 
his  native  place;  where  he  became  a  principal  citizen,  and 
was  fent  up  a   reprefentative    to   the    parliament,  holden   atWo  ,, 
Weftminfter  in  1571.     He  died  in   1601,  after  having  pub  Ath°en! 
lifhed  feveral  works  of  various  kinds.      We   know  nothingOxon.  v.  I. 
of  Botevile;  only  that  Mr.  Hearne  ftyles  him  "  a  man  ofprsfat  ad 
<c  great  learning  and  judgment,    and   a  wonderful   lover  ofcamd." 
*l  antiquities."  Annal. 

HOLLAR,  (WEKTZEL,  or  WENCESLAUS)  a  mod  ad- 
mired and   celebrated   engraver,  was  born  at   Prague  in  Bo- 
hemia,   in   the    year   1607.     He   was   at  firft   inftrucled   in 
fchool -learning,  and  afterwards  put  to  the  profeffion  of  the 
law;  but   not  relifliing  that   dry  ftudy,  and  then  his  family 
being  ruined  when  Prague  was  taken  and   plundered  in  E6io,,Lifeof  Hol- 
fo  that  they  could  net  make  fuch  a  provifion  for  him  as  hadlar  by  Ver- 
been  propofed,  he   removed   from   thence    in  the  year  1627.,  '    ' 
During  his  abode  in  feveral  towns  in  Germany,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  drawing  and  defigning,  to  copying  the  pictures  of 
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feveral  great  artifts,  taking  geometrical  and  perfpe&ive  views 
and  draughts  of  cities,  towns,  and  countries,  by  land  and 
water;  wherein  at  length  he  grew  fo  excellent,  efpecially  for 
his  landfkips  in  miniature,  as  not  to  be  outdone  in  beauty 
and  delicacy  by  any  artift  of  his  time.  He  was  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  when  the  firft  ipecimens  of  his  art  appeared 
in  print ;  and  the  connoifieurs  in  his  works  have  obferved, 
that  he  infcribed  the  earlieft  of  them  with  only  a  cypher  of 
Life,  &c.  four  letters,  which,  as  they  explain  it,  was  intended  for  the 
P-  3-  initials  of,  "  Wencefiaus  Hollar  Pragenfis  excudit."  He  em- 

ployed himfelf  chiefly  in  copying  heads  and  portraits,  fome- 
times  from  Rhembrandt,  Henzelman,  Faelix  Biler,  and 
other  eminent  hands  ;  but  his  little  delicate  views  of  Straf- 
burgh,  Collen,  Mentz,  Bonn,  Frankfort,  and  many  other 
towns  along  the  Rhine,  Danube,  Neccer,  &c.  got  him  fo 
much  reputation,  that  when  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arun- 
del,  was  fent  embafTador  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Second 
in  1636,  he  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  Hollar's  performances, 
that  he  admitted  him  into  his  retinue.  Hollar  attended  his 
lordfhip  from  Collen  to  the  emperor's  court,  and  in  this  pro- 
;_refs  made  feveral  draughts  and  prints  of  the  places,  through 
which  they  travelled.  He  took  that  view  of  Wurztburg,  un- 
der which  is  written,  "  Hollar  delineavit,  in  legatione  Arun- 
"  deliana  ad  Imperatorem."  He  then  made  alfo  a  curious  large 
drawing,  with  the  pen  and  pencil,  of  the  city  of  Prague, 
which  gave  great  fatisfadtion  to  his  patron,  then  upon  the 
fpot. 

After  the  earl  had  finifhed  his  negotiations  in  Germany, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  brought  Hollar  with  him  :  where 
however  he  was  not  fo  intirely  confined  to  the  earl's  fervice, 
but  that  he  had  the  liberty  to  accept  of  employment  from 
others.  Accordingly  we  foon  find  his  hand  to  have  been 
engaged  by  the  printtellers ;  and  Peter  Stem,  one  of  the  m oft 
eminent  among  them,  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  an  ample 
view  or  profpect  of  and  from  the  town  of  Greenwich  in 
Kent,  to  London,  which  he  finifhed  in  two  plates  in  1637  : 
the  earlieft  date  of  his  works  in  this  kingdom.  In  the  next 
year  appeared  his  elegant  profpect  about  Richmond,  when  he 
finished  alfo  feveral  curious  plates  from  the  fine  paintings  in 
iihe  Arundelian  collection.  In  the  midft  of  this  employ- 
ment, arrived  in  London  Mary  de  Medicis  the  queen  mother 
of  France,  to  vifit  her  daughter  Henrietta  Maria  queen  of 
England ;  and  with  her  an  hiftorian,  who  recorded  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  journey  and  entry  into  this  kingdom.  His 
work,  written  in  French,  was  printed  in  London  in  1639; 
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arid  adorned  with  feveral  portraits  of  the  royal  family,  etched 
for  the  fame,  by  the  hand  of  Hollar.  The  fame  year  was 
publifhed  his  effigies  of  his  patron  the  earl  of  Arundel  on 
horfeback;  as  afterwards  he  etched  another  of  him  in  ar- 
mour, and  feveral  views  of  his  country  feat  at  Albrough  iri 
Surry.  In  1640,  he  feems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
fervice  of  the  royal  family,  to  give  the  prince  of  Wales  fome 
tafte  in  the  art  of  defigning  ;  and  it  is  intimated,  that  either 
before  the  irruption  of  the  civil  wars,  or  at  leaft  before  he  was 
driven  by  them  abroad,  he  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  duke 
of  York.  This  year  appeared  his  beautiful  fet  of  figures  iri 
twenty  eight  plates,  entitled  Ornatus  Muliebris  Anglicanus, 
and  containing  the  feveral  habits  of  Englifh  women  of  all 
ranks  or  degrees :  they  are  reprefented  at  full  length,  and 
have  rendered  him  famous  among  the  lovers  of  fculpture* 
In  1641,  were  publifhed  his  prints  of  king  Charles  and  his  * 
queen  :  but  now  the  civil  wars  being  broke  out,  and  his 
patron  the  e-arl  of  Arundel  leaving  the  kingdom  to  attend 
upon  the  queen  and  the  princefs  Mary,  Hollar  was  left  to 
fbift  for  himfelf.  He  applied  himfelf  very  clofely  to  his  bufi- 
nefs,  and  publifhed  many  other  parts  of  his  works,  after 
Holbein,  Vandyck,  &c.  efpecially  the  portraits  of  feveral 
perfons  of  quality  of  both  fexes,  minifters  of  flate,  com- 
manders of  the  army,  learned  and  eminent  authors;  more 
efpecially  another  fet  or  two  of  female  habits  in  divers  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Whether  he  grew  obnoxious,  as  an  ad- 
herent to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  or  as  a  malignant  for  drawing 
fo  many  portraits  of  the  royal  party,  is  not  exprefly  faid : 
but  now  it  feems  he  was  molefted,  and  driven  to  take  flicker 
under  the  protection  of  one  or  more  of  them,  till  they  were 
defeated,  and  he  taken  prifoner  of  war  with  them  upon  the 
furrendry  of  their  garrifon  at  Bafing-houfe  in  Hampfhire, 
This  was  on  the  i^th  of  October  1645  ;  but  Hollar,  cither 
making  his  efcape,  or  otherwife  obtaining  his  liberty,  went 
over  the  feas  after  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  refided  at  Ant- 
werp with  his  family,  and  had  tranfported  thither  his  moil  Life  of  Hoi- 
valuable  collection  of  pictures.  iar,  p,  146, 

Hollar  remained  at  Antwerp  feveral  years,  copying  from 
his  patron's  collection,  and  working  for  printfeliers,  book- 
fellers,  and  publifhers  of  his  works,  but  feems  to  have  cul- 
tivated no  intereft  among  men  of  fortune  and  curiofity  in 
the  art,  todifpofe  of  them  by  fubfcription,  or  otherwife  moft 
to  his  advantage.  In  1647  ancl  1648,  he  etched  eight  or 
ten  of  the  painters'  heads  with  his  own,  with  various  other 
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curious  pieces,  as   the  picture  of  Charles  I.  foon    after   hts 
death,  and  of  feveral  of  the  royalifts,  and    in  the   three  fol- 
lowing  years,  many   portraits  and  landfkips  after  Breughill, 
Elfheimer,  and  Teniers,  with    the   triumphs   of  death.     He 
etched    alfo   king  Charles  II.    {landing,  with  emblems;  and 
alfo  published  a  print  of  James  duke  of  York,  zetat.  18.  ann. 
1651.  from  a  picture  drawn  of  him,  when  he  was  in   Flan- 
ders, by  Teniers.     He  was  more  punctual   in  his  dates  than 
jnoft  other  engravers,  which  have   afforded   very  agreeable 
lights  and  directions,  both  as  to  his  own  perfonal  hiftory  and 
performances,  and  of  thofe  of  many  others.     At  laft,  either 
not  meeting  with  encouragement  enough  to  keep  him  longer 
abroad,  or  invited   by  feveral   magnificent    and  coftly  works 
propofed  or   preparing  in    England,  wherein   his  ornamental 
hand  might  be  employed  more  to  his  advantage,  he  returned 
hither  in  the  year  1652.     Here  he  afterwards  performed  fome 
of  the  moil  confiderable   of  his  publications:    but  what   is 
very  ftrange,  though  he  was  an  artift  fuperior  to  almoft  all 
others  in  genius  as  well  as  afliduity,  yet  he  had  the  peculiar 
fate  to  work  here,  as  he  had  done  abroad,  ftill  in  a  ftate  of 
fubordina'ion,  and  more  to   the  profit  of  other  people   than 
himfelf.     Notwithftanding   his    penurious  pay,  he   is  faid  to 
have  contracted    a    voluntary   affection   to   his   extraordinary 
labour;  fo  far,  that  he  fpent  almoft  two  thirds  of  his  whole 
time  at  it,  and  would  not  iuffer  himfelf  to  be  drawn  or  dif- 
cngaged  from  it,  till  his  hour-glafs  had    run  to  the  laft  mo- 
ment propofed.     Thus  he  went  on  in  full   bufmefs,  till  the 
reftoration  of  Charles  II.  brought  home  many  of  his  friends, 
and  him  intofrefh  views  of  employment.  It  wss  but  two  years 
after  that  memorable  epocha,  that  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Evelyn  published  his   "   Sculptura,    or  the  Hiftory  and 
fic  Art  of    Chalcography   and    engraving  in    Copper:"     in 
which  he   gave   the  following   very  honourable  account  of 
Hollar.     "  Wence/laus   Hollar,    fays  he,   a   gentleman   of 
<c  Bohemia,  comes   in   the  next  place:  not  that  he   is  not 
<c  before  mod  of  the  reft  for  his   choice  and  great  induOry, 
•"  for  we  rank  them   very  promifcuoufly  both  as  to  time  and 
"  pre-eminence,  but  to  bring  up  the   rear  of  the  Germans 
"  with  a  deferving  perfon,    whofe  indefatigable   works   in 
"  aqua    fortis   do    infinitely   recommend  themfelves   by   the 
c<  excellent  choice  which  he  hath  made  of  the  rare  things 
C6  furnifhed  out  of  the  Arundelian  collection,  and  from  moft 
cc  of  the    bcft  hands    and    dcfigns :  for    fuch  were  thofe    of 
"  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fr.  Parmenfis,  Titian,  Julio  Romano, 
"  A.  Mantegna,    Corresio,  Perino  del  Vaea,  Raphael  Ur- 
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*4  bin,  Seb.  del  Piombo,  Palma,  Albert  Durer,  Hans  Hol- 
*'  bein,  Van  Dyke,  Rubens,  Breughel,  BafTan,  Elfheimer, 
*'  Brower,  Artois,  and  divers  other  matters  of  prime  note, 
**  whofe  drawings  and  paintings  he  hath  faithfully  copied: 
i(  befides  feveral  books  of  Landfchapes,  Towns,  Solemnities, 
€e  Fiiftories,  Heads,  Beafts,  Fowls,  Infeifo,  VefTels,  and  other 
tl  fignal  pieces,  not  omitting  what  he  hath  etched  after  De 
"  Cleyn,  Mr.  Streter,  and  Dankerty  for  Sir  Robert  Staple- 
"  ton's  Juvenal,  Mr.  Rofs's  Silius,  Polyglotta  Biblia,  The 
*6  Monafticon  firft  and  fecond  part,  Mr.  Dugdale's  St.  Paul's 
*'  and  Survey  of  Warwickihire,  with  other  innumerable; 
"  frontifpieces,  and  things  by  him  publifhed  and  done  after 
*4  the  life  ;  and  to  be  on  that  account  more  valued  and 
'**  efteemed,  than  where  there  has  been  more  curioiity  about 
u  chimera's,  and  things  which  are  not  in  nature:  fo  that  of 
**  Mr.  Hollar's  Works  we  may  juftly  pronounce,  there  is 
*c  not  a  more  ufeful  and  inftru&ive  collection  to  be  made." 
Mr.  Evelyn,  farther  on,  recommends,  for  the  improvement 
of  our  engravers,  the  copying  and  publiihing  the  bed  pieces 
in  the  collections  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  as  what  would 
bring  them  into  a  good  manner  of  defigning,  and  render 
our  nat  on  famous  abroad:  6:  efpecially,  adds  he,  if  joined 
<4  to  this,  fuch  as  exceed  in  the  talent,  would  entertain  us 
"  with  more  landfkips  and  views  of  the  environs,  approaches 
c<  and  profpedts  of  our  nobly  fituated  metropolis,  Green- 
*'  wich,  Windfor,  and  other  parts  upon  the  goodJy  Thames  ; 
(i  and  in  which,  as  we  faid,  Mr.  4'oliar  has  fo  worthily 
"  merited,  and  other  countries  abound  with,  to  the  immenfe 
<c  refrefhment  of  the  curious,  and  honour  of  the  induflrious 
"  artift.  And  fuch,  we  farther  wifh,  might  now  and  then 
"  be  encouraged  to  travel  into  the  Levantine  parts,  Indies 
"  Eaft  and  Weft,  from  whofe  hands  we  might  hope  to  re- 
"  ceive  innumerable  and  true  defigns,  drav/n  after  the  life, 
of  thofe  furprifmg  landflcips,  memorable  places,  cities, 
ifles,  trees,  plants,  flowers,  and  animals,  &c.  which  are 
now  fo  lamely  and  fo  wretchedly  obtruded  upon  us  by  tne^c, 
"  ignorant,  and  for  want  of  abilities  to  reform  them."  p.  78  93 

Some  of  the  firft  things  Hollar  performed  after  the  refto-edit'  1755« 
ration,  were,  A  iviap  of  Jefufalem;  The  Jewifh  Sacrifice 
in  Solomon's  Temple  ;  Maps  of  England,  Middlefex,  &c. 
View  of  St.  George's  Hofpital  at  Windfor;  The  Gate  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  near  London;  and  many  Animals, 
fruits,  flowers,  and  infects,  after  Barlow  and  others:  many 
heads  of  nobles,  bifhops,  judges,  and  great  men;  feveral 
profpe$s  about  London,  and  London  itfelf,  as  well  before. 
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the  great  fire,  as  after  its%ruin  and   rebuilding:  though  the 
calamities  of  the  fire  and  plague  in  1665  are  thought  to  have 
j 3 1.  reduced  him  to  fuch  difficulties,  as  he  ecu  Id  never  intirely  get 
the  better  of.     Afterwards  he'  was  fent  to  Tangier  in  Africa, 
in  the  quality  of  his   maje^y's  defigner,  to   take  the  various 
profpedh  there  of  the  garrifon,  town,  fortifications,  and  the 
circumjacent  views  of  the  country :  and  many   of  his  draw- 
ings upon  the  fpot,  dated  1669,  (till   preferred  in  the  library 
of  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  were  within  three  or  four  years 
after  made  publick,  upon  fome  of  which  Hollar  ftiles   him- 
felf  "  Scenographus  Regis.''     After   his    return  to   England 
he  was  varioufly  employed  in  finifhing  his   views  of  Tangier 
for  publication,    and   talcing  feveral   draughts   at    and    about 
"Windfor  in  1671,  with   many  reprefentations    in  honour  of 
the  knights    of  the  garter.     About  the   year    1672,  he  tra- 
velled northward,  and  drew  feveral  views  of  Lincoln,  South- 
well,   Newark,    and    York   Minfter;    and    afterwards    was 
engaged  in  etching  of  towns,    caftles,  churches,  and    their 
feneftral    figures,    arms,    &c.     befides    tombs,    monumental 
effigies    with   their  infcriptions,  &c.   in   fuch    numbers  as  it 
would  almoft  be  endlefs  to  enumerate.     Few  artifrs  have  been 
able  to  imitate  his  works,  yet  many   lovers  of  the  ar.t,  and 
all   the  curious,  both   at   home   and   abroad,  have,  from  his 
time   to   ours,  been   fond  and   even   zealous  to  collect  them. 
But  how  liberal  foever  they   might  be   in  the  purchafe  of  his 
performances,  the  performer  himfelf,    it  feems,  was   fo  in- 
competently rewarded  for  them,  that  he  could  not,  now  in 
his  old  age,  keep  himfelf  free  from  the  incumbrances  of  debt, 
though  it  is  vifible,  that   he  was   variously   and   clofely  em- 
,         ployed  to  a  fhort  time  before  his  death.     But  as  many  of  his 
plates   are  dated  that  year,  in  the  very  beginning  of  which, 
as  we  are  informed,  he  died,  it  is  probable  they  were  fome- 
what  antedated  by  him,  that  the  fculptures  might  appear   of 
the    fame  date  with  the  book,  in  which   they   are  printed  : 
that   is,    in  "  Thoroton's  Antiquities  of  Nottinghamfhire." 
Some  of  them  appear  unfinifhed  ;  an J  the  soiftpage,  which 
is  intirely  blank,  was  probably  left  fo  for  a  plate,  that  he  was 
to  have  fupplied.     When  he  v/as  upon  the  verge  of  his  /oth 
year,  he  was  attached   with  an    execution    at  his    houfe  in 
Gardtners  Lane  Weftminfter :    he    defired   only    the   liberty 
of  dying  in  his  bed,  and  that  he  might   not  be   removed  to 
any  other  prifon  but  his  grave.     Whether  this    was  granted 
him  or  no,  we  cannot  fay;  but   he  died  upon   the   28th  of 
March  16775  and,  as   appears  from  the  parim  regifter  of  St. 
Margaret's,  was  buried  in   the  New  Chapel  Yard,  near  the 
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place  of  his  death.  As  many  fumptuous  and  valuable  monu- 
ments as  Hollar  had  raifed  for  others,  none  was  creeled  for 
him.  However,  a  friend  to  his  memory,  in  hopes  that  fome 
body  would  be  grateful  enough  one  day  or  other  to  do  this 
honourable  office  for  him,  prepared  the  following  epitaph; 
which,  as  it  does  no  more  than  juflice  to  his  merit,  we  will 
here  fubjoin. 

Epitaph   upon  HOLLAR. 

The  works  of  Nature,  and  of  Men, 
By  thee  preferv'd,  take  life  again  : 
And  e'en  thy  Prague  ferenely  (nines, 
Secure  from  ravage  in  thy  lines: 
In  jujft  return, ^this  marble  fain 
Would  add  fome  ages  to  thy  name : 
Too  frail,  alas !  'tis  forced  to  own. 
Thy  Shadows  will  outlaft  the  Stone. 

HOLSTENIUS,  (Luc  AS)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
German,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  the  year  1596;  and  after 
a  liberal  education  in  his  own  country,  went  to  France,  and 
flayed  fome  time  at  Paris,  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by 
his  uncommon  parts  and  learning,  From  thence  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  attached  himfelf  to  cardinal  Francis  Barbmni  ; 
who  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  being  very  fond  of 
him,  recommended  him  to  favour.  He  was  honoured  by 
three  popes ;  Urban  VIII.  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII. 
The  firft  gave  him  a  canonry  of  St.  Peter's  :  the  fecond  made 
him  librarian  of  the  Vatican;  and  the  third  fent  him,  in  the 
year  1655,  to  the  renowned  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden, 
whofe  formal  profeflion  of  the  catholic  faith  he  received  at 
Infpruck.  He  fpent  his  life  in  ftudy,  and  died  at  Rome  on 
the  2d  of  February  1661,  aged  65  years.  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini,  whom  he  made  his  heir,  caufed  a  monument  of 
marble  to  be  erected  over  his  grave,  with  a  Latin  infcriptiorj 
upon  it  much  to  his  honour.  He  was  very  learned  both  in  fa- 
cred  and  profane  antiquity,  had  a  very  exact  and  critical 
difcernment,  and  wrote  with  the  utmoft  purity  and  elegance. 
He  was  not  the  author  of  any  great  works :  what  he  did 
chiefly  confided  of  notes  and  diifertation  ,  which  have  been 
highly  efteemed  for  the  judgment  and  precilion  with  which 
they  are  drawn  up.  Some  of  thefe  were  publifhed  by  him- 
felf, but  the  greater  part  were  communicated  after  his  death, 
and  inferted  by  his  friends  in  their  editions  of  authors,  or 
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other  works  that   would  admit   them.     Though   Holftenius 
feems  to  have  been  a  grave  man,  yet  there  is  a  bon-mot  in 
P.  $2z.'      tne  Menagiana,  which   {hews   fome  mirth  and   a  great    deal 
of  ready  wit;  and  which  for  that  reafon  we  will  here  relate. 
Difputino;  one  day  with  fome  vehemence  againft  two  learned 
men  at   his   patron  and  protector  cardinal  Barberini's  table, 
he  had   the  misfortune  to  break  wind   backwards.     The  car- 
dinal fmiled;  and  the  company  could   not  forbear  laughing 
out.      Holftenius  however,  not  the   leaft  difconcerted,  turned 
himfelf  to  the   cardinal,  and  faid,  "  I   may  very  well    upon 
"'  this  occafion  apply  to  your  eminence  this  line  of  Virgil, •-- 
"  Tu  das  epulis  accumbere  divum---but  not  the  following— >• 
<e  Ventorumque  facis  tempeftatumque  potentem  :"  no  body 
fufpe<Sting  in  the  mean  time,  that  it  was  not  Ventorum,   but 
Nimborum,   in  Virgil.      His    notes   and    emendations  upon 
Eufebius's  book  againft   Hierocles,  upon    Porphyry's   Life  of 
Pythagoras,    upon  Apollonius's    Argonautics,     upon   Demo- 
philus,  Democrates,    Secundus,    and  Salluftius    the  Philofo- 
pher,     upon    Stephanus   Byzantinus    de    Urbibus,    &c,    are 
known  to  all  the  learned,  and  are   to  be  found  in   the  beft 
editions  of  thofe  authors.     He  wrote  a  Diflertation    upon  the 
f^ife  and  Writings  of  Porphyry,   which    is    printed  with   his 
notes  on   Porphyry's  Life  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  other  diflerta- 
tions  of  his  are  inferted  in   Graevius's  collection  of  Roman 
Antiquities,   and  elfewhcre. 

V/e  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Holftenius  was  born 
in  the  Lutheran  religion  ;  but  afterwards  embraced  the  Ro- 
man catholic,  at  the  interceffion  of  father  Sirmond  the  jefuit, 
who  had  the  honour  to  make  a  convert  of  him. 

HOLYOAKE,  (FRANCIS)  a   learned    Englifhman,  me- 
morable for  having   m..de    an  "  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
"  Latin  Words/'    was  born  at  Nether  Whitacre,   in   VVar- 
wickfhire,  abcut  the  year  1567,  and  iludied  in  the  univeriity 
of  Oxford  about  1582  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
Wood's       took  a  degree,     He  taught  fchool  at  Oxford,  and  in  his  own 
Athe.i.       country  ;  and   became  reclor  of  Southam   in  Warwickfhire, 

Oxon.    V.  11.  .  ,    J  ,T  i     ri    j  ic      i  •  r 

in  1604.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convocation  or 
the  clergy  in  the  firft  year  of  Charles  Fs  reign  j  and  after- 
wards in  the  civil  wars,  fuffered  extremely  for  his  attachment 
to  that  king.  He  died  the  I3th  of  November  5653,  and 
was  buried  at  Warwick.  His  Dictionary  was  fiift  printed  in 
1606  in  410.  and  the  fourth  edition  in  1633,  augmented  with 
a  prodkious  number  of  words^  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  William 
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Laud,  then  bimop  of  London.     He  wrote  htmfelf  in  Latin, 
"  Francifcus  de  facra  quercu." 

He  had  a  fon  Thomas  born  at  Southam,  in  1616,  and  af- 
terwards a  ftudent  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degrees  in  arts.  Then  he  became  a  captain  in  be- 
half of  the  king,  and  did  fuch  fervice,  that,  odd  as  it  may 
feem,  he  was  made  a  doclor  in  divi.  ity.  After  the  furrender 
of  Oxford,  he  retired  into  his  own  country;  an J  obtaining 
a  licence,  practifed  phyfick  till  the  reiteration  with  good 
fuccefs.  Then  taking  orders,  he  was  prefentcd  by  lord  Leigh 
to  the  rectory  of  Whitnafh,  near  Warwick,  and  afterwards 
obtained  other  good  preferments.  He  died  the  loth  of  June 
1675,  anc*  ^h  a  Dictionary,  Englifh  and  Latin,  and  L'tin 
andEnglifh,  which  was  published  in  1677,  in  a  large  thick 
folio.  Before  it  are  prefixed  two  epiftles :  one  by  the  author's 
fon,  Charles  Holyoake  of  the  Inner  Temple,  dedicating  the 
work  to  Foulke  lord  Brook,  who  in  1674  na<^  conferred  upon 
his  father  the  donative  cf  Breamour  in  Hampfhire;  another 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  containing  many 
things  of  the  work  and  its  author.  "  This  dictionary  how- 
46  ever,  as  Mr.  Wood  rightly  obferves,  is  made  upon  the 
**  foundation  laid  by  his  father." 

HOMER,  the  mod  ancient  of  the  Greek  poets,  was  the 
father  of  poetry,  as  Herodotus  was  of  hiftory,  and  Hippo- 
crates of  phyfick.  As  much  as  he  has  celebrated  the  praifes 
of  others,  he  has  been  fo  very  modeft  in  regard  to  himfelf, 
that  we  do  not  find  the  lead  mention  of  him  throughout  his 
poems  :  fo  that  where  he  was  born,  who  were  his  parents, 
what  age  he  lived  in,  and  aim  oft  every  circumftance  of  his 
life,  remain  at  this  day  in  a  great  meafure,  jf  not  altogether, 
unknown.  The  rnoit  formal  account  we  have  of  the  life 
of  Homer  is  th-t,  which  goes  urider  the  name  of  Herodotus, 
and  is  ufua'ly  printed  with  his  hiftory :  and  though  it  is  gene- 
rally fu;  pofed  to  be  a  fpurious  piece,  yet  as  it  is  ancient,  was 
made  ufe  of  by  Strabo,  and  exhibits  that  idea  which  the 
later  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  in  the  age  of  Auguftus,  en- 
tertained of  Homer,  we  mult  content  ourfelves  with  giving 
an  abstract  of  it. 

A  man  of  Magnefia,  whofc  name  was  Menalippus,  went 
to  fettle  at  Curnae,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  citi- 
zen called  Homyres,  and  had  by  her  a  daughter  called  Cri- 
theis.  The  father  and  mother  dying,  the  young  woman  was 
left  under  the  tuition  of  Cleonax  her  father's  friend,  and  fuf- 
ferirrg  herfelf  to  be  deluded,  was  got  with  child.  The 
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guardian,  though  his  care  had  not  prevented  the  misfortune, 
was  however  willing  to  conceal  it ;  and  therefore  fent  Ciithei? 
to  Smyrna,  which  was  then  building,  eighteen  years  after 
the  founding  of  Cumae,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
eight  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Critheis  being  near  her 
time,  went  one  day  to  a  feftival,  which  the  town  of  Smyrna 
was  celebrating  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles ;  where  her 
pains  coming  upon  her,  fhe  was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom 
(he  called  Melefi2;enes,  becaufe  he  was  born  on  the  banks  of 

w  * 

that  river.     Having  nothing  to  maintain  her,  fhe  was  forced 
to  fpin  :  and  a  man  of  Smyrna  called  Phemius,  who  taught 
literature  and  mufick,  having  often  feen  Critheis,  who  lodged 
near  him,  and  being  pleafed  with  her  houfewifry,  took   her 
into  his  houfe  to  fpin  the  wool,  he  received  from  his  ic!  olars 
for   their  fchcoling.     Here  (he  behaved   herfelf  fo   modeftly 
and  difcrtetly,  that   Phemius  married   her,  and   adopted   her 
fon,  in  whom  he  difcovered  a  wonderful  genius,  and  the  bed 
natural  difpofuion  in  the  world.     After  the  death  of  Phemius 
and  Critheis,  Homer  fucceeded  to  his  father-in-law's  fortune 
and  fchool ;  and  was  admired  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Smyrna,   but  by  ftrargtrs,  who  reforted  from  all  parts  to  that 
place  of  trade.     A  fhip-mafler  called   Mentes,   who   was   a 
man    of  wit,  very   learned,  and    a    lover  of  poetry,  was   fo 
taken   with  Homer,  that  he  followed   him  clofely,  and  per- 
fuaded  him   to  leave   his   fchool,   and    to    travel    with    him. 
Homer,  whofe  head  was  then   upon  his  poem  of  the  Iliad, 
and  thought  it   of  great    confequence  to    fee    the    places    he 
fhould   have  occafion  to   treat  of,  embraced  the  opportunity. 
He  embarked  with  Mentes,  and  during  their  feveral  voyages, 
never  failed  carefully  to  note  down  all,  that  he  thought  worth 
obferving.     He  travelled  into  Egypt,  from  whence  he  brought 
into  Greece  the   names   of  their  Gods,   and   the   chief  cere- 
monies of  their  worfhip.     He   vifited    Africa   and    Spain,  in 
his  return  from  whence  he  touched  at  Ithaca,  where  he  was 
much  troubled  with  a  rheum  falling  upon  his  eyes.     Mentes 
being  in  hafteto  take  a  turn  to  Leucadia  his  native  country., 
Jeft  Homer  well  recommended  to   Mentor,  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  Ifland    ot  Ithaca,  who  took  all  poftible   care  of 
him.     There  Homer  was  informed  of  many  things   relating 
to  UiyfTes,  which  he  afterwards  made  ufe  of  in   compoinig 
his  OdyiTee.      Mentes   returning   to  Ithaca,    found    Homer 
cured.     They  embarked  together  ;  and  after  much  time  fpent 
in  vifiting  the  coafts  of  Peloponnefus  and    the   iflands,  they 
arrived  at  Colophon,  where  Homer  was  again   troubled  with 
the  defluxion  upon  his  eyes,  which  proved  fo  violent,  that 
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he  is  faid  to  have  loft  his  fight.  This  misfortune  made  him 
refolve  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where  he  finimed  his  Iliad. 
Some  time  after  the  ill  pofture  of  his  affairs  obliged  him  to 
go  to  Cumae,  where  he  hoped  to  have  found  fome  relief. 
He  ftaid  by  the  way  at  a  place  called  the  New  Wall,  which 
was  the  residence  of  a  colony  from  Cumae.  There  he  lodged 
inthehoufeof  an  armourer  called  Tychyus,  and  recited  fome 
hymns  he  had  made  in  honour  of  the  Gods,  and  his  poem 
of  Amphiaraus's  expedition  againft  Thebes.  After  flaying 
here  fome  time  and  being  greatly  admired,  he  went  to  Cumae; 
and  patting  through  Larifia,  he  writ  the  epitaph  of  Midas, 
king  of  Phrygia,  then  newly  dead.  At  Cumae  he  was  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  joy,  and  his  poems  highly  ap- 
plauded j  but  when  he  propofed  to  immortalize  their  town, 
if  they  would  allow  him  a  falary,  he  was  anfwered,  that 
<e  there  would  be  no  end  of  maintaining  all  the  'O^ooi  or 
*'  Blind  men,"  and  hence  got  the  name  of  Homer.  From 
Cumae  he  went  to  Phoceas  where  he  recited  his  verfes  in 
their  aifemblies.  Here  one  Theftorides  a  fchool-mafter  of- 
fered to  maintain  him,  if  he  would  fuffer  him  to  tranfcribe 
his  verfes :  which  Homer  complying  with  through  meer  ne- 
ceffity,  the  fchool-maifer  privily  withdrew  to  Chios,  and 
there  grew  rich  with  Homer's  poems,  while  Homer  at  Phocea 
hardly  earned  his  bread  by  repeating  them. 

Getting  however  at  Jail  fome  intimation  of  the  fchool- 
mafter,  he  refolved  to  find  him  out:  and  Jan, ing  near  that 
place,  he  was  received  by  one  Glaucus  a  fhepherd,  at  whofe 
door  he  was  near  being  worried  with  dogs ;  and  carried  by 
him  to  his  mafter  at  BoliiTus,  who  admiring  his  knowledge 
intruded  him  with  the  education  of  his  children.  Here  his 
pruife  bpgan  to  get  abroad,  and  the  fchool-n; after  hearing  of 
him  fled  before  him.  He  removed  fome  time  after  to  Chios, 
where  he  fet  up  a  fchool  of  poetry,  gained  a  competent  for- 
tune, married  a  wife,  and  had  two  daughters;  one  of  which 
died  young,  and  the  other  was  married  to  his  patron  at 
JBohilus.  Here  he  compoied  his  Odyffee,  and  inierted  the 
names  of  thofe  to  whom  he  had  been  moft  obliged,  as  Mentes, 
Phemius,  Mentor,  and  reiolving  for  Athens,  he  made  ho- 
nourable mention  of  that  city,  to  difpofe  the  Athenians  for 
a  kind  reception  of  him.  But  as  he  went,  the  {hip  put  in 
at  Samos,  where  he  continued  the  whole  winter,  finging  at 
the  houfes  of  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him.  In 
the  fpring  he  went  on  board  again,  in  order  to  profecute  his 
journey  to  Athens ;  but  landing  by  the  way  at  Chios^  he  fell 
jfick,  died,  and  was  buried  en  the  fea-fhore. 

This 
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This  is  the  moft  regular  life   we   have  of  Homer;  and 
though  probably  but  little  of  it  is  exactly  true,  yet  it  has  this 
advantage   over  all   other  accounts  which   remain    of  him, 
that    it  is  within  the  comp'afs   of  probability.     The  only  in- 
contefUble  works,  which  Homer    has    left  behind   him,  are 
the"  IHad"andthe"Od>fiee."    The  "  Batrachomyomachia," 
or,  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  has  been  difputed,  but 
yet  allowed   his  by  many  authors.     The  Hymns  have  been 
doubted  alfo,  and   attributed    by  the  fcholiafts   to  Cynsethus 
the   rapfodiir.  :  but   neither  Thucydides,    Lucian,  nor   Pau- 
fanias,  have  fcrupled   to  cite   them   as  genuine.     We  have 
the  authority  of  the   two  former,  for  that  to   Apollo  ;  and 
of  the  laft,  for  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  of  which  he  has   given   us 
a  fragment.    -That   to   Mars   is  objected  a^ainft;  and  like- 
wife  that,  which  is   the  firft   to   Minerva.     The  hymn   to 
Venus  has  many  of  its  lines,  copied  by  Virgil  in   the  inter- 
view between   ./Eneas  and  the   goddefs  in  the   firft  ./Eneid.' 
But  whether  thefe  hymns  are  Homer's  or  no,  they  were  al- 
ways judged   to  be  near  as  ancient,  if  not  of  the  fame  age 
with  him.     Many  other  pieces  are  afcribed  to  him  :  Epigrams, 
the  "  Martiges,"    the  C1  Cecropes,"    the  "  Deftruclion  of 
*'  Occhaiia,"  and  feveral  more.     Time  may  have  prevailed 
over  Homer  here  by  leaving  only  the  names  of  thefe  works, 
as  memorials  that  iuch  were  once   in  being:  but  while  the 
Iliad    and  OdyfTee  remain,    he   feems   like  a   leader,    who, 
though  he  may  have  failed  in  a  fkirmifh  or   two,  has  carried 
a  vidtory,  for  which  he  (hall   pafs   in   triumph  through  all 
future  ages. 

Homer  had  the  vafteft,  fublimeft,  and  mod  univerfal  wit 
that  ever  was.  It  was  by  his  poems,  that  all  the  worthies  of 
antiquity  were  formed.  From  hence  the  law-givers,  the 
founders  of  monarchies  and  commonwealths  took  the  mo- 
del of  their  politicks.  Hence  the  philofophers  drew  the  firft 
principles  of  morality,  which  they  taught  the  people.  Hence 
phyficians  have  ftudied  difeafes  and  their  cures;  aftronomers 
have  learned  the  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  and  geometri- 
cians of  the  earth  ;  kings  and  princes  the  art  to  govern,  and 
captains  to  form  a  battle,  to  encamp  an  army,  to  befiege 
towns,  to  fight  and  gain  victories.  It  is  no  romantick  com- 
jnendation  of  Homer  to  fay,  that  no  man  underftood  perfons 
and  things  better  than  he ;  or  had  a  deeper  infight  into  the 
humours  and  paflions  of  human  nature.  He  reprefents  great 
things  with  fuch  fublimity,  and  little  ones  with  fuch  pro- 
priety, that  he  always  makes  the  one  admirable,  and  the 

other 
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ether  pleafant.     Strabo,  who  was  an  excellent  geographer, 
aflures  us,  that  Homer  has    defcribed  the    places  and  coun- 
tries, of  which  he  gives  account,  with  that  accuracy,  that  no 
man  can  imagine  who  has   not  feen  them,  and  no   man  but 
muft  admire  and   be  aftonifhed   who  has.     His  poems  may 
juftly  be  compared  with  that  Shield    of  divine  workmanShip, 
fo  inimitably  reprefented  in  the  1 8th  book  of  the  Iliad;  where 
we  have  exact  images  of  all  the  adtions  of  war  and  employ- 
ments of  peace,  and  are  entertained  with  a  delightful   view 
of  the  univerfe.     tc  Homer,  fays  Sir  William  Temple,  was 
*r-  without  doubt   the  moft  univerfal  genius,  that  has   been 
«c  known   in  the  world,  and  Virgil  the  moft  accomplished. 
"  To   the  firft  muft  be  allowed  the  moft  fertile  invention, 
"  the  richefi:  vein,  the  moft  general  knowledge,  and  the  moft 
"  lively  expreSTions :  to  the  laft  the  nobleSl  ideas,  the  jufteSl 
"  institution,  the  wifeft  conduct,  and  the  choiceft  elocution. 
*6  To  fpeak  in  the  painters'  terms,  we   find   in   the  works 
46  of  Homer   the   moft  fpirit,    force,  and   life ;  in   thofe  of 
"  Virgil,  the  beft  defign,    the   trueft  proportions,  and  the 
"  greateft  grace.     The  colouring  of  both   feems  equal,  and 
^  indeed    in  both  is  admirable.     Homer  had  more  fire  and 
"  rapture,  Virgil  more  light  and  fweetnefs :  or  at  leaft  the 
^  poetical  fire  was  more  raging  in  the  one,  but  clearer  in 
"  the  other;  which  makes  the  firft  more  amazing,  and  the 
*'•  latter  more  agreeable.     The  ore  was  richer    in  the  one, 
"  but  in  the  other  more  refined,  and  better  allayed  to  make 
"  up  excellent  work.     Upon  the  whole,  fays  he,  I   think  it 
"  muft  be  confefTed,  that  Homer  was  of  the  two,  and   per- 
<c  haps   of  all   others,    the    vafteft,    the  fublimeft,    and  the 
"   moft   wonderful  genius ;  and  that  he  has  been  generally 
*'  fo  elieemed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  teftimony  given, 
"  than  what  has  been  by  fome  obferved,  that  not  only  the 
"  greateft  maSiers    have  found  the  beft  and  trueft  principles 
"  of  all  their  fciences  and  arts  in  him;  but  that  the  nobleSl 
"  nations  have  derived  from  him  the  original  of  their  feve- 
sc  ral  races,  though   it  be   hardly  yet  agreed,    whether  his 
"  ftory  be  true  or  a  fiction.     In  (hort,  thefe  two  immortal 
"  poets  mufi  be  allowed  to  have  fo  much   excelled   in   their 
"  kind?,  as  to  have  exceeded  all  comparifon,  to  have   even 
*'  extinguished  emulation,  and  in  a   manner  confined   trueM^eI- 
<c  poetry,  not  only  to  their  two  languages,  but  to  their  very lanies>&c< 
*{  perfons." 

In  the  mean  time  Homer  has  had  his  enemies;  and   it  is 
certain,  that  the  divine  Plato   baniflied  his  writings  cut  of 

his 
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his  commonwealth,  which  fome  would  fix  as  a  blemifli  upon 
the  memory  of  the  poet.     But  the    true  reafon,  why  Plato 
would  not  fuffer  the  poems  of  Homer  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the   fubjecls  of  that  government,  was,  becaufe  he   did  not 
efteem  the  common  people  to  be  capable  readers  of  them. 
They  would  be  apt  to  pervert  his  meaning,  and  have  wrong 
notions    of   God    and    Religion,    by    taking    his, bold    and 
beautiful  allegories  in  a   literal  fenfe.     Plato  frequently  de- 
clares, that  he  loves  and  admires  him  as  the  beft,  the  moft 
pleafant,  and  the  divineft  of  all  poets,  and  ftudioufly  imitates 
his  figurative  and    myflical   way  of  writing :  and  though  he 
forbad   his  works  to  be   read  in  publick,  yet  he   would  never 
be  without  them  in  his  clofet.     But   the  moft  memorable 
enemy   to   the  merits   of    Homer    was  Zoilus,    a  fnarling 
critick,  who  frequented   the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt.     This   fellow  wrote  ill-natured  notes  upon 
his     poems,     but    received    no    encouragement    from    that 
prince;    on   the  contrary,  he  became   univerfally  hated   for 
his  pains,  and  was  at  length  put,  as  fome  fay,  to  a  moft  mi- 
ferable  death. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  though  Homer's 
poems  were  at  firft  publifhed  all  in  one  piece,  and  not  di- 
vided into  books,  yet  every  one  not  being  able  to  purchafe 
them  intire,  they  went  about  in  feparate  pieces;  and  each 
of  thofe  pieces  tcok  its  name  from  the  contents,  as,  "  The 
'*  Battle  of  the  Ships ;  The  Death  of  Dolon ;  The  Valour 
"  of  Agamemnon;  The  Grot  of  Calypfo;  The  Slaughter 
<c  of  the  Wooers,"  and  the  like ;  nor  were  thefe  intitled 
book?,  but  Rhapfoclies,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  when 
they  were  divided  into  books.  Homer's  poems  were  not 
known  intire  in  Greece  before  the  time  of  Lycurgus ;  whi- 
ther that  law-giver  being  in  Ionia  carried  them,  after  he  had 
taken  the  pains  to  tranfcribe  them  from  perfect  copies  with 
his  own  hands.  This  may  be  called  the  firft  edition  of 
Homer,  that  appeared  in  Greece,  and  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearing there  was  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before 
the  building  of  Rome,  that  is,  about  two  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Homer.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Iliad 
2nd  OdyfTee  were  not  compofed  by  Homer  in  their  prefent 
form,  but  only  in  feparate  little  poems,  which  being  put 
together  and  connected  by  fome  body  afterwards,  make  the 
intire  works  they  now  appear  :  but  this  is  fo  extravagant  3. 
conceit,  that  it  fcarc.ely  deferved  to  be  mentioned. 

HOOKE 
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&OOKE  (ROBERT),    an  eminent   Englifh   matnemati-Llfe 
clan  and  philofopher,  was  fon  of  Mr.  John  Hooke,  minifterH°0^ 
of  Frefti water  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  born  there  July  the  prefixed  to 
l8th    1635.     He  was  defined  for   the  church  j  but  being  of hls  Poft- 
a  weakly  conftitution,   and  very  fubjecl:  to  the  head  ach,  all  w™™*,  by 
thoughts  of  that  nature  were  laid  afide.     Thus  left  to  him-  Richard 
felf,  the  boy  followed  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  which  Waller>  ef<J> 
was  naturally  turned  to  mechanicks ;  and  employed  his  time          I7°5' 
in  making  little  mechanical  toys,  which  he  did  with  wonder- 
ful art  and  dexterity.     For  inftance,  feeing  an  old  brafs  clock 
taken  to  pieces,  he  made  a  wooden  one  that  would  go  :  he 
made  likewife  a  fmall  fhip  about  a  yard  long,  fitly  (haped,  L;t-e>  &c. 
mafted,  and  rigged,  with  a  contrivance  to  make  it  fire  fmallp.  i. 
guns,  as  it  was  failing  crofs  a  haven  of  fome  breadth.     Thefe 
indications  led  his  friends  to  think  of  fome  ingenious  trade  for 
him  ;  and  as  he  had  alfo  a  great  turn  for  drawing,  fo  after  his 
father's  death,  which  happened  in  October    1648,  he  was 
placed  with   the  celebrated  painter  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  but  the 
fmell  of  the  oil-colours   increafing  his  head-ach,  he  quitted 
that  bufinefs  in  a  very  fhort  time.     Afterwards  he  was  kindly 
taken  by  Dr.  Bufby  into  his  houfe,  an.i  fupported  there,  while 
he  attended  Weftminfrer  fchool.     Here  he  not  only  acquired 
a  competent  (hare  of  Greek  and  Latin,  together  with  an  in- 
fight  into  Hebrew  and  fome  other  oriental  languages,  but  alfo 
made  himfelf  matter  of  a  good  part  of  Euclid's  Elements. 
Wood  tells  us,  that  while  he  lived  with  Dr.  Bufby,  he  "  learn-  Athens 
<c  ed  of  his  own  accord  to  play  twenty  leffons  on  the  organ  Jvol^iLcoi,, 
4e  and  invented  thirty  feveral  ways  of  flying,  as  himfelf  and  1039.  zd 
ce  Dr.  Wilkins  of  Wadham  college  have  reported."  edi-°  '?"• 

About  the  year  1653,  he  went  to  Chrift  church  in  Oxford, 
and  in  1655  was  introduced  to  the  philofophical  fociety  there  ; 
where,  difcovering  his    mechanic  genius,  he    was  firft  em- 
ployed to  affift  Dr.  Willis  in  his  operations  of  chymiftry,  and 
afterwards  recommended   to  the   honourable  Robert   Boyle, 
Efq;  whom  he  ferved  many  years  in  the  fame  capacity.     He 
was  alfo  inftru&ed  about  this  time  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Savi- 
lian  profeffor  of  aftronomy,  in  that  fcience  :  and  from  hence- 
forward  diftinguimed  hirnfelf  by  many  noble  inventions  and 
improvements  of  the  mechanic  kind.      He  invented  feveral 
aftronomical  inftruments,  for  making   obfervations  both  at 
fea  and  land  ;   and  was  particularly  ferviceable  to  Mr.  Boyle, Life,  &c. 
in  compleating  the  invention  of  the  air-pump.     Mr.  WcodAthenaj 
tells  us,  that   he   alfo  explained  Euclid's  Elements  and  Des a< Xa°bn0'ye 
Cartes's  philofophy  to  Mr,  Boyle.     In  November  1662,  Sir 

Robert 
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Robert  Moray,  then   prefident,  propofed  him  for  curator  of 

experiments  to  the  Royal   Society;  whereupon,  being  una- 

nimoufiy  accepted  of,   it  was  ordered,  that  Mr.  Boyle  fhould 

have  the  thanks  of  the  fociety,  for  difpenfing  with  him  for 

their   ufe  ;  and   that  he  fhould  come  and  fit  amongft  them, 

and  both  bring  in  every  day  three   or  four  of  his  own  expe- 

riments, and   take  care  of  fuch  others,  as  fhould   be  men- 

Life,  &c.     tioned  to  him  by  the  fociety.     He  executed  this  office  fo  much 

to  their  fatisfa£tion,  that  when   that  illuurious  body  was  efta- 

blifhed  by  the  royal  charter,  his  name  was  in  the  lift  of  thofe, 

who  were  firft  nominated  by  the  council    May  20,    1663  j 

and  he  was  admitted  accordingly  the  3d   of  June  following, 

with  a  peculiar  exemption  from  all  payments.     On  the  a8th 

of  September  the  fame  year,  he  was  nominated  by  the  earl 

Wood,  as    of  Clarendon,  chancellor  of  Oxford,  for  the  degree  of  mafter 

above.         of  arts  ;  and  on  the  iQth  of  October  it  was  ordered,  that  the 

Ward's  Life  repofitory  of  the  Royal   Society  fhould  be  committed   to  his 

of  Hooke    care,  the  white  gallery  in  Grefham  college  being  appointed 

in  the  Lives  fQf  that  ^       Jn   M         l66,      he  be  t  j     hc  aftronomy 

of  the  pro-  .    0  /->      n  /-         i  ,-  rr       ,-*  3 

feflbrs  of     lecture  at  (jrelnam  ror  the  proielior  Dr.  rope,  then  in  Italy  ; 

Grefham     and  the  fame   year  was  made    profcflbr  of  mechanics  to  the 

college,  p.   R0yai  Society  by  Sir  John  Cutler,   with  a  falary  of  50  1.  per 

annum,  which  that  gentleman,  the  founder,  fettled  upon  him 

Life,  &c.    for  life.     Upon  the    t  ith  of  January  1664-5,  he  was  elecled 

p.  io.         by  that  fociety  curator  of  experiments  for  life,  with  an  ad- 

ditional falary  of  30!,  per  annum  to  Sir  John   Cutler's   an- 

nuity,' fettled  on  him  u  pro   tempore  :"    and    in  the    March 

following  was  elected    profeflbr  of    geometry    in   Grefham 

Ward,  as          p  °  J 

abovel        cohege. 

In  1665,  he  publifhed  at  London,  in  folio,  his  "  Tvlicro- 
<c  graphia,  or  fome  philosophical  defcriptions  of  minute  bo- 
*c  dies,  made  by  magnifying  glafTes,  with  obfervations  and 
<£  enquiries  thereupon  :"  and  the  fame  year,  during  the  re- 
cefs  of  the  Royal  Society  on  account  of  the  plague,  attended 

Life,  &c.  Dr.  Wilkins  and  other  ingenious  gentlemen  into  Surry,  where1 
they  made  feveral  experiments.  September  the  iQth  1666, 
he  produced  a  model  of  his  own  defign  for  rebuilding  the 
city  of  London,  then  deftroyed  by  the  great  fire  ;  which  was 
fo  approved  by  the  lord-mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  fome 
of  whom  were  prefent  at  the  fociety  when  it  was  produced, 
that  he  was  appointed  city-furveyor,  although  his  defign  was 
not  carried  into  execution.  It  is  faid,  that  by  one  part  of 
this  model  of  Mr.  Hooke's,  all  the  chief  ftreets,  as  from 
Leaden-hall  Corner  to  Newgate,  and  the  like,  were  to  have 
lain  in  an  exa£t  ftrait  line  5  ail  the  other  crofs  ftreets  to  have 

turned 
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turned  out  of  them  at  right  angles ;  and    all   the  churches, 
public  buildings,  market-places,  &c.  to  have  been  fixed  in 
proper  and  convenient  places.     The  rebuilding  of  the  city, 
according  to  the  a£t  of  parliament,  requiring  an  able  perfon 
to  fet  out  the  ground  to  the  feveral  proprietors,  Mr.  Hooke 
was  pitched  upon,  as  we  have  faid,  for  one  of  the  city-fur-  p'^'  *J;"d 
veyors,  and  Mr.  John  Oliver  a  glafs- painter  for  the   other.  wJd/as 
In  this  employment  he  got  the   greateft  part  of  that   efrate,above> 
which  he  died  poffcfled  of;  as  appeared  pretty  evident  from 
a  large  iron  cheft  of  money  found    after  his  death,  Jocked 
down  v/ith  a  key  in  it,  and  a  date  of  the  time,  which  fhew-Life»  &c* 
ed  it  to  have  been  fo  (hut  up  for  above  thirty  years.  as  above, 

In  1668,  Mr.  Hevelius,  the  famous  aftronomer  at  Dant- 
zick,  prefented  a  copy  of  his  Cometographia  to  Mr.  Kooke, 
in  acknowledgment  of  an  handfome  compliment,  which  Mr.'In  the  Pre= 
Hooke  had  made  him  on  account  of  his  Sclonographia,  print-face  to  his 
ed  in  1647:  and  Mr.  Hooke  in  return  fent  HeveJius  a  de-pt^2^ 
fcription  of  the  dioptric  telefcope,  with  an  account  of  his 
manner  of  ufmg  it,  and  recommended  it  to  him  as  preferable 
tothofe  v/ith  plain  fights.  This  we  mention,  becaufe  it  gave 
rife  to  a  great  difpute  between  them,  in  which  many  learned 
men  afterwards  engaged,  and  in  which  Mr.  Hooke  managed 
fo,  as  to  be  univerfally  condemned,  though  it  has  iince  been 
agreed,  that  he  had  the  beft  fide  of  the  queftion.  Jn  1671, 
lie  attacked  Sir  if^ac  Newton's  u  New  theory  of  light  and  co- 
;  lours ;"  where,  though  he  was  forced  to  fubmlt  in  refnecT; 
to  the  argument,  he  is  faid  to  have  come  off  with  a  better  re- 
putation. The  Royal  Society  having  begun  their  meetings 
at  Grefnam  college  on  the  iath  of  November  -674,  the 
committee,  in  December  the  19th  following,  allowed  him 
40  1,  to  ered  a  turret  over  part  of  his  lodgings,  for  tryino-  his 
inftruments,  and  making  aftronomical  obfervations  :  and  the 
year  following,  he  published  «  A  defcripiion  of  heliofcopes, 
and  fome  other  inftruments,  made  by  R.  H.  with  a  poft- 
<c  fcript,"  complaining  of  fome  injufiice  done  him  by  Mr. 
Oldenburg,  the  publisher  of  the  Philofbphical  Tranfacncns) 
In  regard  to  his  invention  of  pendulum  watches.  This  charge 
drew  him  into  a  difpute  with  that  gentleman,  which  ended 
in  a  declaration  of  the  Royal  Society  in  their  fecretaries  fa- 
vour. Mr.  Oldenburg  dying  in  Auguft  1677,  Mr.  Hooke 
was  appointed  to  fupply  his  place,  and  began  to  take  minutes 
at  the  meeting  in  Oclober;  but  did  not  publid  the  Tranf- 
aclions.  Soon  after  this,  he  grew  more  referved  than  for- 
merly j  and  though  he  read  his  Cutierian  lectures,  and  often 

made 
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made  experiments,  and  {hewed  new  inventions  before  thd 
Royal  Society,  yet  he  feldom  left  any  account  of  them  to 
be  entered  in  their  regifters  ;  defignir.g,  as  he  faid,  to  fit 
them  himfelf,  and  make  them  public,  which  however  he 
&C*  n.ever  Performed-  I"  1686,  when  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia  were  publifhed,  he  laid  claim  to  his  difcovery  concern- 
ing the  force  and  aclion  of  gravity,  which  was  warmly  re- 
fented  by  that  great  philofopher.  Hooke,  though  a  great 
inventer  and  difcoverer  himfelf,  was  yet  fo  very  ambitious, 
that  he  would  fain  have  been  thought  the  only  man,  who 
could  invent  and  difcover.  This  made  him  frequently  lay 
claim  to  other  people's  inventions  and  difcoveries ;  in  which, 
however,  as  well  as  in  theprefent  cafe,  the  thing  was  generally 
carried  againfthim. 

In  the  beginning  cf  the  year  1687,  his  brother's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Grace  Hooke,  who   had  lived  with   him  feveral  years, 
died  :  and  he  was  fo  afYc'fted  with  grief  at  her  death,  that  he 
hardly  ever  recovered  it,  but  was  obferved  from  that  time  to 
Life,  &c.    grow  lefs  active,  more   melancholy,  and,  if  that   could  be, 
P-  24-         more  cynical  than  ever.     At  the   fame  time  a  chancery-fuir, 
in  which  he  was  concerned  with  Sir  John  Cutler,  on  account 
of  his  falary   for  reading  the   Cutlerian   leclures,  made  him 
very  uneafy,  and  increafed    his  diforder.     In   1691,  he  was 
employed   in   forming  the  pbn  of  the  hofpral  near  Boxtonj 
Birch's        founded  by  Robert  Afk  alderman  of  London,   who  appointed 
Life  of       archbifhop  Tillotfon  one  of  his  executors  ;  and  in  December 
Tillotfon,     the  fame   year,  Hooke    was  created  doftor  of  phyfic,  by  a 
1753!'       'warrant  from   that  prelate.     Upon  the    1 8th  of  July    1696, 
his  chancery-fuit  for  Sir  John  Cutler's  falary  was  determined 
in  his  favour  to  his    inexpreflible  latisfadtion.     His  joy   on 
that    occafion     was    found    in     his   diary    thus     exprefled, 
DOMSHLGISSA  i  that  is,  Deo  Optimo  Maximo  fit  honor, 
laus,   gloria,  in  faecula  fseculorum.  Amen.     I  was  born  on 
this  day  of  July  1635,  and  God  has  given  me  a  new  birth  : 
"  may  I  never  forget  his  mercies  to  me  !  whilft  he  gives  me 
Life,  SK      «  breath,  may   I   praife  him!"   In  the  fame  year   1696,  an 
order  was    granted  to   him  for  repeating  moft  of  his  experi- 
ments, at  the  expence  of  the  Royal   Society,  upon  a  promife 
of  his  finifhing   the  accounts,  obfervations,  and    deductions 
from  them,  and  of  perfecting   the  defcription   of  all  the  in- 
ftruments   contrived    by   him;  but  his  increafing  illnefs  and 
general  decay  rendered  him  unable  to  perform  it.     He  con- 
tinued fome  years  in  this   wafting  condition  ;  and  thus  lan- 
guifhing,  till  he  was  quite  emaciated,  he  died  March  the  3d, 
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1702,  at  his  lodgings   in  Grefham  college,  and   was  buried 
in  St.  Helen's  church  Bi&opfgate-jftreet,  "his  corpfe  beincr  at- 
tended by  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  then  in  Lon-  Life,  &c, 
don.  P.  26. 

The  writer  of  Mr.  Hooke's  life,  to  which  we  have  all 
along  referred  our  reader,  has  given  the  folio  wing  character 
of  him,  which,  though  riot  an  amiable  one,  feems  to  be 
drawn  with  candor  and  impartiality.  He  made  but  a  defpi- 
cable  figure,  as  to  his  perfon,  being  fiiort  of  ftature,  very 
crooked,  pale,  lean,  and  of  a  meagre  afpeci,  with  dark 
brown  hair,  very  long,  and  hanging  over  his  face,  uncut 
and  lank.  Suitable  to  this  perfon,  his  temper  was  penurious, 
melancholy,  miftruftful,  and  jealous  ;  which  increaCed  upon 
him  with  his  years.  He  Cet  out  in  his  youth  with  a  collegiate 
or  rather  monaflic  reclufenefs,  and  afterwards  led  the  life  of  a 
cynical  hermit ;  fcarcely  allowing  himfelf  neceflaries,  not- 
withftanding  the  great  increaCe  of  his  fortunes  after  the  fire 
in  London.  He  declared  fometimes,  that  he  had  a  great  pro- 
ject in  his  head,  as  to  the  difpofal  of  his  eftate,  for  the' ad- 
vancement of  natural  knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  ends 
and  defigns,  for  which  the  Royal  Society  was  inflituted  ;  to 
build  a  handCome  fabric  for  the  Cociety's  ufe,  with  a  library, 
repofitory,  laboratory,  and  other  conveniences  for  making 
experiments;  and  to  found  and  endow  a  phyfico-mechanic 
lecture  like  that  of  Sir  John  Cutler.  But  though  he  was  often 
follicited  by  his  friends  to  put  his  defigns  down  in  writing, 
and  make  his  will  as  to  the  difpofal  of  his  eftate,  yet  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  do  it,  but  died  without  any  will  or 
teftament  that  could  be  found.  In  like  manner,  with  re- 
fpect  to  his  philofophical  treafures,  when  he  firft  became 
known  to  the  learned  world,  he  was  very-communicative  of 
his  inventions  and  difcoveries,  but  afterwards  grew  cloCe 
and  reCerved  to  a  fault;  alledging  for  an  excufe,  that  Come 
perfons  challenged  his  difcoveries  for  their  own,  and  took  oc- 
cafion  from  his  hints  to  perfect  what  he  had  not.  For  this 
reafon  he  would  fuggefl  nothing,  till  he  had  time  to  perfect 
it  himfelf,  fo  that  many  things  are  loft  which  he  affirmed  he 
knew,  though  he  was  not  fuppofed  to  know  every  thin  j  which 
he  affirmed.  Forinftance,  not  many  weeks  before  his  death, 
he  told  Mr.  Waller  arid  others,  that  he  knew  a  certain  and  in- 
fallible method  of  difcovering  the  longitude  at  fea  :  yet  it  is 
evident,  that  his  friends  diftrufted  his  afieveration  of  this  dif- 
covery;  and  how  little  credit  was  then  given  to  it  in  general, 
appears  from  Mr.  Waller's  own  account  thereof.  Mr.  Hobke, 
fays  he,  "  Coffering  this  invention  to  be  undiCcovered  to  the 
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cc  laft,  gave  fome  perfons  caufe  to  queftion,  whether  he  was 
<c  ever  the  pofleiTor  of  it;  and  to  doubt,  whether  what  in 
*'  theory  feemed  very  promifmg,  would  anfwer  when    put  in 
"  pradice.     Others  indeed  more  feverely  judged,  that  it  was 
"  only  a  kind  of  boafting  in  him  to  aflert  that,  which  had 
Lfc,  &c.    64  not  been  performed,  though  attempted  by  many."     Thus 
flood  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  Mr.  Hooke's  death ;    and 
nothing  has  fmce  appeared  to  alter  it.     In  the  religious  part 
of  his  chara&er  he  was  fo  far  exemplary,  that  he  always  ex- 
purled  a  o-reat  veneration  for  the  Deity ;  and  feldom  received 
any  remarkable  benefit  in  life,  or  made  any  confiderable  dif- 
covery  in  nature,  or  invented  any  ufeful  contrivance,  or  found 
out  any  difficult  problem,  without  fetting  down  his  acknow- 
ledgement to  God,  as  many  places  in  his  diary  plainly  (hew. 
He  frequently  ftudied  the    facred   writings  in  the  originals; 
for  he  was  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  as  well  as 
with  all  the    parts  of  mathematics.     "  To   conclude,  fays 
«c  Mr.  Waller,  all  his  errors  and  blemifhes  were  more  than 
«*  made  amends  for  by  the  greatnefs  and  extent  of  his  natural 
"  and  acquired  parts,    and  more  than  common  if  not  won- 
*«  derful  fagacity,  in  diving  into  the  moft  hidden  fecrets  of 
"  nature,  and  in  contriving  proper  methods  of  forcing  her 
"  to  confefs  the   truth,  by  driving  and  purfuing  the  Proteus 
«c  through   all  her  changes  to  her  laft  and  utmoft  recefles.-  — 
"  There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  the  great  number 
ac  of  experiments  he  made,  with  the  contrivances  for  them, 
«'  amountin"  to  fome  hundreds;  his  new  and  ufeful  inftru- 
"  ments  and  inventions,  which  were  numerous;  his  admi- 
<c  rable  facility  and  clearnefs  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
**  nature,  and  demonftrating  his  aflertions  ±  his  happy  talent 
««  in  adapting  theories  to  the  phenomena  obferved,  and  con- 
<c  tiiving  eafy   and  plain,  not  pompous  and   amufing,  expe- 
*'c  riments  to  back  and  prove  thofe  theories ;  proceeding  from 
<c  obfervations  to  theories,  and  from  theories  to  farther  trials, 
*'  which  he  aflerted  to  be  the  moft  proper  method  to  fucceed 
*c  in  the  interpretation  of  nature.     For  thefe  his  happy  qua- 
*'  locations  he  was  much  refpe&ed  by  the  moft  learned  phi- 
"  lofophers  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  as  with  all  his  failures 
"  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  great  men  of  the  laft  age, 
Life,  &c.    ti  fo  na(j  j-jg  bcen  free  from  them,  pofTibly  he   might  have 
"  flood  in  the  front." 

His  papers  being  put  by  his  friends  into  the  hands  of  Ri- 
eh-ard  Waller, -Efq;    fecretary   to   the  Royal  Society,    that 
gentleman  collected  fuch  as  were  thought  worthy  of  the  prefs, 
publifhed  them    under   the  title  of   his  "   Pofthumous 
X  «  Works" 
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Works"  in  1705,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  his 
life,  in  folio. 

* 

HOOKER.  (RICHARD)  an  eminent  Englifh  divine,  and 
author  of  an  excellent  work,  intitled  "  The   Laws  of  Ec- 
66  clefiaftical  Polity  in  eight  books,"  was  born  at  Heavv-tree 
near  Exeter  in   1553,  or,  as  Wood   fays,  about   the  ti'me  of  Athenas 
Eafter  1554.     His  parents,  net  being  rich,  intended  him  for  Oxon* 
a  trade  :  but  his  fchpolrnafter  at  Exeter  prevailed  with  them 
to  continue  him  at  fchool,  alluring  them,  that  his  natural  en- 
dowments  and   learning   were  both    fo  remarkable,  that  he    . 
muft  of  neceffity  be  taken  notice  of,  and  that  God  would  pro-  Mr!  ki- 
vide  him  feme  patron,  who  would  free  them  from  any  future  chard 
care  or  charge  about  him.  Accordingly  his  uncle  [ohm  Hooker,  Hooker»  bV 
who  was  then  chamberlain  of  the  town,  began  to  regard  him  ;  t<m*p™. 
and  being  known  to  bimop  Jewell,  made  a  viiit  to  that  pre-  fxed  to  hls 
late  at  Salifbury  foon  after,  and  "  befought  him  for  charity's  Works> 
"  fake  to  look  favourably  upon  a  poor  nephew  of  his,  whom 
«  nature    had  fitted  for  a  fcholar;  but  the  eftate  of  his  pa-  Walton»** 

;  rents  was  fo  narrow,  that  they  were  unable  to  oive  him 
"  the  advantage  of  learning ;  and  that  the  bifhop  therefore 
"  would  become  his  patron,  and  prevent  him  from  bein.o-  a 
"  tradefman,  for  he  was  a  boy  of  remarkable  hopes."  The 
bifhop  examined  into  the  merits  of  the  boy,  found  him  to  be 
what  the  uncle  had  reprefented  him,  and  took  him  hence- 
forward under  his  protection  and  care.  He  got  him  admitted, 
in  1567,  one  of  the  clerks  of  Corpus-ChrifK  college  in  Ox- 
ford, and  fettled  a  penfion  on  him  ;  which,  with  the  contri- 
butions of  his  uncle,  afforded  him  a  very  comfortable  fub- 
fiftence. 

In  1571,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  patron  bi(hor> 
Jewell,  together  with  his  penfion  ;  however,  providence  raifed 
him  up  two  other  patrons,  in  Dr.  Cole,  then  prefident  of  the 
college,  and  Dr.  Edwyn  Sandys,  bifhop  of  London,  and 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  York.  To  the  latter  of  thefe 
bifhop  Jewell  had  recommended  him  fo  effectually  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  that  though  a  Cambridgeman  hirnfelf,  he  im- 
mediately refolved  to  fend  his  for,  Edwyn  to  Oxford,  to  be 
pupil  to  Mr.  Hooker,  who  yet  was  not  much  older:  for,  faid 
he,  "  I  will  have  a  tutor  for  my  fon,  that  fhall  teach  him 
"  learning  by  inftru£uon,  and  virtue  by  example."  Mr.  ^yaj,0.  &<? 
Hooker  had  alfo'at  the  fame  time  another  confiu  \>  pu- 
pil, viz.  George  Cranoier,  grand  nephew  to  the  famous 
danmer  archbiiliop  and  martyr,  with  whoaij  as  well  as 
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with  Mr.  Sandys,  he  cultivated  a  ftri6l  and  lafiing  friendfhip. 
In  1577,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college;  and  about 
two  years  after,  being  a  good  mailer  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, he  was  appointed  deputy-profeflbr  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  in  the  room  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  difordcred  in 
his  fenfes.  In  1581,  he  entered  into  hcly  orders  j  and  foon 
after,  being  appointed  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  crofs  in  London, 
was  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  drawn  into  a  moft  unfortunate  mar- 
riage :  which,  becaufe  it  is  one  of  the  moft  memorable  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  life,  we  will  here  give  the  particulars  of, 
Life,  &c.  as  tjiey  are  reiatej  by  jvir.  \Valton.  There  was,  it  feems, 

then  belonging  to   the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  a  houfe  called 
the  Shunamites  houfe,  fet  apart  for  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  preachers  at  St.  Paul's  crofs,  two  days  before, 
and  ore  day  after,  the  fermon.     That  houfe  was  then  kept 
by    Mr.  John  Churchman,  formerly   a  fubftantial  draper  in 
Watling-ftreet,  but  now  reduced   to  poverty.     Mr.  Walton 
fays,  that  Mr.  Churchman  was  a  perfon  of  virtue,  but  he  can- 
not fay  quite  fo  much  of  his  wife.     To  this  houfe  Mr.  Hooker 
came  from  Oxford   fo   wet   and  weary,  that  he  was  afraid  he 
fnould  not  be  able  to  perform  his  duty  the  Sunday  following: 
however  Airs.  Churchman  nurfed  him  fo  well,  that  he  pre- 
fentty  recovered  from  the  ill  effects  of  his  journey.     For  this 
he  was  very  thankful  ;  fo  much  indeed  that,  as  Mr.  Walton 
exprefe  it,  he   thought    himfelf  bound  in  confcience  to  be- 
lieve ail  fne  faid  :  fo  the  good  man  came  to  be  perfuaded  by 
her,  "  that  he  had  a  very  tender  conttitution  ;  and  that  it  was 
"   beft  for  him  to  have  a  wife,  that  might  prove  a  nurfe  to 
c<  him  ;  fuch  a  one  as  might  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make 
<c  it  more  comfortable  ;  and  fuch  a  o;  e  ihe  could  and  would 
"  provide  for   him,    if    he   thought    fit   to    marry."      Mr.' 
Hooker  not   confides  ing,  "  that  the  children  of  this  world 
<£   are  \\ifer  in   their  generation  than  the  children  of  light," 
and  fearing   no   guile,  becaufe   he   meant  none,   gave  her  a 
power  to  chufe  a  wife   for  him  ;  prcmifing  upon  a  fair  fum- 
mons,   to  return  to  London,  and  accept  of  her  choice,  which 
he  did   in  th;5t  or    the  year  following.     Now,  fays  Walton, 
the    wife   provided    for   him    was    her   daughter  Joan,    who 
brought  him  neither  beauty  nor   portion  :  and   for  her  con- 
ditions they  were  too  like  that  wife's,  which  Solomon  com- 
parts to  a  dripping  houfe  ;  that  is,   fays  Antony  Wood,  (he 
Q."  was  "  a   clowniih   filly    woman,  and  withal  a   mere  Xan- 
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Mr.  Hooker,  now  driven  from  his  college,  remained  with- 
out preferment,  and  fupported  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1584,  when  he  was  prefented 
byJohnCheny,  Efq;  to  the  rectory  of  Drayton  Beauchamp 
in  Buckinghamfhire,  where  he  led  an  uncomfortable  life  with 
his  wife  Joan  about  a  year.  In  this  fituation  he  received  a 
vifit  from  his  two  friends  and  pupils  Sandys  and  Cran- 
mer,  who  found  him  with  a  Horace  in  his  hand,  tending  his 
fmall  allotment  of  fheep  in  a  common  field  :  which  he  told 
them  he  was  forced  to  do,  becaufe  his  fervant  was  gone  home 
to  dine,  and  affift  his  wife  in  Come  of  the  houfho'd  bufinefs. 
When  the  fervant  returned  and  releafed  him,  his  two  pupils 
attended  him  to  his  houfe,  where  their  beft  entertainment  was 
his  quiet  company,  which  was  prefently  denied  them;  for 
Richaid  was  called  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  the  red  of  their 
welcome  was  fo  like  this,  that  they  (laid  but  till  the  next 
morning,  which  was  long  enough  to  difcover  and  pity  their 
tutor's  condition.  At  their  return  to  London,  Mr.  Sandys 
acquainted  his  father  with  Mr.  Hooker's  deplorable  frate  ;  who 
thereupon  entered  fo  heartily  into  his  concerns,  that  he  got 
him  to  be  made  mafter  of  the  Temple  in  1585.  This, 
though  a  fine  piece  of  preferment,  was  not  fo  fuitable  to  Mr. 
Hooker's  temper,  as  the  retirement  of  a  living  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  might  be  free  from  noiie:  nor  did  he  accent  of 
it  without  fome  reluctance.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Hooker 
was  chofen  mafter  cf  the  Temple,  one  Walter  Travers  was 
afternoon-lecturer  there  ;  a  man  of  learning  and  good  man- 
ners, it  is  faid,  but  ordained  by  the  prefbytery  at  Antwerp, 
and  warmly  attached  to  the  Geneva  government.  Mr.  Tra- 
vers had  fome  hopes  of  fetting  up 'this  government  in  the 
Temple,  and  for  that  purpofe  endeavoured  to  be  rnafler  of 
it;  but  not  fucceeding,  gave  Mr.  Hooker  all  the  oppofition 
he  could  in  his  fermons,  many  of  which  were  about  the  doc- 
trine, difcipline,  and  ceremonies  of  the  church;  infomuch 
that  they  conftantly  withftood  each  other  to  the  face  :  for  as 
fomebody  faid  pleafamly,"  The  forenoon  fermonfpakeCanter- 
«  bury,  and  the  afternoon  Geneva."  The  oppofition  became  fo 
vifible,  and  the  confequences  fo  dangerous,  especially  in  that 
place,  that  archbifhop  Whitgift  caufed  Mr.  i  ravers  to  be 
filenced  by  the  high  commiffion  court.  Upon  that  Mr.  Pra- 
yers prefented  his  Application  to  the  privy  council,  which 
being  without  effeft,  he  made  it  public.  This  obliged  Mr. 
Hooker  to  publiih  an  anfwer,  which  was  inicribed  to  the 
archbifhop,  and  procured  him  as  much  reverence  and  refpeft 
from  fome,  as  it  did  aeglecT:  and  hatred  from  others.  In 
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order  therefore  to  undeceive  and  win  thefe,  he  entered  upon 
his  famous  work  cc  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,"  and 
Jaid  the  foundation  and  plan  of  it,  while  he  was  at  the 
Temple.  But  he  found  the  Temple  no  fit  place  to  finiih, 
whac  he  had  there  defined  :  and  therefore  intreated  the  arch- 

O 

bimop  to  remove  him  to  fome  quieter  utuation  in  the  follow- 

ing letter. 

"  My  lord,  When!  loft  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which 
was  my  college,  yet  I  found  fome  degree  of  it  in  my  quiet 
country  parfonage.  But  I  am  weary  of  the  noife  and  op- 
pontions  of  this  place  ;  and  indeed  God  and  nature  did  not 
intend  rne  for  contentions,  but  for  ftudy  and  quietnefs. 
And,  my  lord,  my  particular  contefts  here  with  Mr.  Tra- 
vers  have  proved  the  more  unpleafant  to  me,  becaufe  I  be- 
lieve  him  to  be  a  good  man  ;  and  that  belief  hath  occa- 
fioned  me  to  examine  mine  own  confcience  concerning  his 

C* 

opinions.  And  to  fatisfy  that,  J  have  confulted  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  other  laws  both  human  and  divine,  whe- 
ther  the  confcience  of  him,  and  others  of  his  judgment, 
ought  to  be  fo  far  complied  with  by  us,  as  to  alter  our 
frame  of  church  government,  our  manner  of  God's  wor- 
{hip,  our  praifingand  praying  to  him,  and  our  eftablifhed 
cc  ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  tender  confciences  (hall  re- 
*c  quire  us.  And  in  this  examination  I  have  not  only  fatif- 
<c  fied  myfelf,  but  have  begun  a  treatife,  in  which  I  intend 
<c  the  fatisfuclion  of  others,  by  a  demonftration  of  the  rea- 
cc  fonablenefs  of  our  Laws  of  Ecclefiaftical  Polity.  —  But,  my 
cl  lord,  1  (hall  never  be  able  to  finifti  what  I  have  begun,  un- 
ec>lefs  I  be  removed  into  fome  quiet  parfonage,  where  I  may 
<c  fee  God's  bleffmgs  fpring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat 
14  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy  :  a  place,  where  I 
cc  may  without  difturbance  meditate  my  approaching  morta- 
"  lity,  and  that  great  account,  which  all  flefh  mult  give  at 
««  the  laft  day  to  the  God  of  all  fpii  its."  - 

Upon   this  application   he   was  prefented,  in  1591,  to  the 

rectory  of  Bofcomb  in   Wiltihire;  and  on  the   iyth  of  July 

the  fame  year,  to  the  prebend  of  Nether-Haven  in  the  church 

"Y/altcn,     of  Sarum,  of  which  he  was  alfo  made    fub  dean.     At  Bof- 

&c.  Athe-  comb  he  finiilied  four  books,  which  were  entered  into  the  re- 

Dxcn.    gjfrer  book   at   Stationers  hall   the  Qth  of  March  1592,  but 

not  printed   till  the  year   1594.     In    1595,  he  quitted  Bof- 

comb, and  was  prefented  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  rectory 

of  Bifhops  Bourne  in  Kent,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 

his  life.     In  this  place  hecompofed  the  fifth  book  of  his  Ec- 

clefiaflical  Polity,  which   was  dedicated  to   the   archbifhop, 

and 
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and  publifhed  by  Itfelf  in  the  year  1597.  He  finiftied  there 
alfo  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  books  of  that  learned  work; 
but  whether  we  have  them  genuine,  and  as  left  by  himfelf, 
hath  been  a  matter  of  much  difpute.  Some  time  after  he 
caught  cold  in  a  paflage  by  water  between  London  and  Grave - 
fend,  which  drew  upon  him  anillnefs,  that  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  when  he  was  only  in  his  47th  year.  He  died  November 
the  d,  1600.  His  illnefs  was  fevere  and  lingering;  he  con- 
tinued notwithstanding  his  ftudies  to  the  laft.  He  ftrove  par- 
ticularly to  fmifh  his  Ecclefiaftical  Polity  ;  and  faid  often  to 
a  friend,  who  vifited  him  daily,  that 4<  he  did  not  beg  a  long 
<c  life  of  God  for  any  other  reafon,  but  to  live  to  finifh  the 
<c  three  remaining  books  of  Polity  ;  and  then,  Lord,  let 
<c  thy  fervant  depart  in  peace,"  which}  was  his  ufual  expref- 
fion.  A  very  few  days  before  his  death,  his  houfe  was 
robbed ;  of  which  having  notice,  he  afked,  "  are  my  books 
<e  and  written  papers  fare  ?"'  And  being  anfwered,  that  they 
were,  c  then,  faid  he,  it  matters  not,  for  no  other  lofs  can 

,  i  «  Walton, 

6  trouble  me.  &c> 

But  whatever  flrefs  and  value  Mr.  Hooker  himfelf  might 
put  upon  his  books  of  "  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,"  he  could  not 
put  a  greater  upon  them,  than  every  body  elfe  has  done. 
They  have  been  admired  for  the  foundnefs  of  reafoning,  which 
runs  through  them,  and  the  prodigious  extent  of  learning, 
they  every  where  difcover :  and  the  author  has  universally  ac- 
quired from  them  the  honourable  titles  of  *  the  judicious*  and 
*  the  learned.'  When  king  James  I.  came  out  of  Scotland, 
and  afcended  the  throne  of  England,  he  is  faid  to  have  afked 
archbifhop  Whitgift  for  his  friend  Mr.  Hooker,  from  whole 
books  of  ct  Ecclefiaftical  Polity"  he  had  fo  much  profited  ; 
and  being  informed  by  the  archbifhop,  that  he  died  a  year  be- 
fore the  queen,  he  exprefled  the  greateft  difappointment  and 
the  deepeft  concern.  King  Charles  I.  it  is  well  known,  ear- 
neftly  recommended  the  reading  of  Mr.  Hooker's  books  to  his 
fon  ;  and  they  have  ever  fmce  been  held  in  the  higheft  vene- 
ration and  efteem  by  all,  who  have  had  any  regard  to  found 
reafoning  and  good  learning.  An  anecdote  is  preferved  by  theWako;Js 
writer  of  his  life,  which  if  true  fhews,  that  Mr.  Hooker's&c. 
fame  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own  country,  but 
travelled  abroad  j  "and  fo  far  and  fo  loudly,  that  it  reached  even 
the  ears  of  the  pope  himfelf.  Cardinal  Alen  and  the  learned  Dn 
Stapleton,  though  both  in  Italy  when  his  books  were  pub- 
lifhed,  were  yet  fo  affe&ed  with  the  fame  of  them,  that  they 
contrived  to  have  them  fent  for;  and  after  reading  them,  are 
faid  to  have  told  the  pope,  then  Clement  VIII.  that  "  though 

i  i  4  "  his 
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"  hishclincfs  had  not  yet  met  with  £n  Englim  book,  as  he 
<e  was  pleafed  to  fay?  whole  writer  deferved  the  name  of  an 
"  author,  yet  there  now  appeared  a  wonder  to  them,  and  fo 
"  they  did  not  doubt  it  would  appear  to  his  holinefs,  if  it 
«'  was  in  Latin  ;  which  was,  that  '  a  poor  ohfcure  Englifli 
"  pritft  hr>d  writ  four  fuch  books  of  Law  and  Church  Polity, 
4i  in  fomajeftick  a  ftile,  and  with  fuch  clear  demonftrations  of 
"  reafon/that  in  all  their  readings  they  had  not  met  with  any 
*c  thing  that  exceeded  him."  'J  his  begetting  in  the  pope  a 
clefire  to  known  the  contents,  Dr.  Stapleton  read  to  him  the 
iirfl  book  in  Latin  ;  upon  which  the  pope  faid,  "  there  is  no 
*'  learning  that  this  man  hath  not  fearched  into  ;  nothing 
<4  too  hard  for  his  understanding.  This  man  indeed  deferves 

O 

"  the  name  of  an  author.  His  books  will  get  reverence  by 
c;  age;  for  there  is  in  them  fuch  feeds  of  eternity,  that  if  the 
«4  reft  be  like  this,  they  {hall  continue  till  the  lad  fire  {ball 
"  devour  all  learning :"  all  which,  whether  the  pope  faid  it, 
or  no,  we  take  to  be  ftri6tly  true. 

Befides   the  eieht   bocks  of  "  Ecclefiaflical  Polity,"  and 

,    * 

his  anfwer  to  Mr.  Travel's  Supplication,  there  are  fome  fer- 
mons  of  Mr.  Hooker's  in  being,  which  have  of  late  been 
collected  and  printed  in  the  volume  of  his  works  in  folio. 

HOOPER  (Dr.  GEORGE^  an  eminent  Englifli  divine, 
w,s  bcrn  at  Grimley  in  Worcefterfhire,  about  the  year  1640, 
and  educated  in  grammar  and  claffical  learning  at  Weft- 
minfter  fchool,  where  he  was  kind's  fcholar.  From  thence 

O 

he  became  a  {Indent  of  Chrifi- church  in  Oxford  in  1656, 
Wond's  where  he  took  his  degrees  at  the  regular  times ;  and  diftin- 
Fafri,  vol.  guifned  himielf  above  his  contemporaries  by  his  fuperior 
**"  knov/ledge  in  philofophy,  mathematicks,  Greek  and  Roman 

antiquities,  and  the  oriental  languages.  In  1672,  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  Morley,  bifhop  of  Winchefier,  and  not 
long  after  was  made  chaplain  to  archbifhop  Sheldon,  who 
had  begged  this  favour  cf  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and 
who  in  1675  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Lambeth,  and  after- 
wards the  precentorfhip  of  Exeter,  an  option  of  his  grace's, 
fafti.  ^n  !^77)  he  commenced  do£ior  of  divinity  ;  and  the  fame 
year  being  made  almoner  to  the  princefs  of  Orange,  he  went 
over  to  Holland,  where,  at  the  re^ueft  of  her  royal  highnefs, 
he  regulated  her  chappel  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  church 
of  England.  After  one  year's  attendance,  he  repaflcd  the 
fea,  in  order  to  compleat  his  marriage,  the  treaty  for  which 
hud  been  fet  on  foot  before  his  departure.  7' his  done,  he 
went  back  to  her  highnefs,  who  had  obtained  a  promife  from 

him 
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him  to  that  purpofe,  but  after  a  flay  of  about  eight  months, 
{he  consented  to  his  return  home.  In  1680,  he  was  offered 
the  divinity-profeflbrfliip  at  Oxford,  which  he  declined;  but 
\vasmade  king's  chaplain  about  the  fame  time. '  In  i68c, 
by  the  king's  command,  he  attended  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  had  much  free  conversation  with  him  in  the  Tower, 
both  the  evening  before,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
his  execution.  The  following  year  he  took  a  {hare  in  the 
popifh  controverfy,  and  wrote  a  treatife,  which  we  {hall  men- 
tion prefently  with  his  works.  In  1691,  he  fucceeded  Dr. 
Sharp  in  the  deanery  of  Canterbury.  As  he  never  made  the 
lead  application  for  preferment,  queen  Mary  furprifed  him 
with  this  offer,  when  the  king  her  hufband  was  abfentin  Hol- 
land. Ke  was  made  chaplain  to  their  majefties  the  lame 
year.  In  1698,  when  a  preceptor  was  chofen  for  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  though  both  the  royal  parents  of  that  prince 
preffed  earneftly  to  have  Hooper,  and  no  pretence  of  any  cb-Boyer-s 
jection  was  ever  madeagainft  him,  yet  the  king  named  bifhopKift.of 
Burnet  for  that  fervice.  In  1701,  he  was  chofen  prolocutor queen 
to  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation ;  and  the  fame  year  was  atTthat 
offered  the  primacy  of  Ireland  by  the  earl  of  Rochefler,  then  year.  ' 
lord  lieutenant  there,  The  year  after  the  accdTion  of  queen 
Anne  to  the  throne,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bifhoprick  of 
St.  Afaph.  This  he  accepted,  though  againft  his  inclination  ; 
and  in  half  a  year  after,  receiving  a  like  command  to  remove 
to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  he  earneftly  requeued  her  maiefty 
to  difpenfe  with  the  order,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fud- 
den  charge  of  fuch  a  tranflation,  as  well  as  a  reluctance  to 
remove,  but  alfo  in  regard  to  his  friend  Dr.  Ken,  the  deprived 
bifhop  of  that  place,  for  whom  he  begged  the  bifhoprick. 
The  queen  readily  complied  with  Hooper's  requeft;  but  the 
offer  being  declined  by  Ken,  Hooper  at  his  importunity 
yielded  to  become  his  fucceffor.  He  fat  in  the  fee  of  Bath 
and  Welis  twenty  four  years  and  fix  months;  and  on  the  6th 
of  September  1627,  died  at  Barkley  in  Somerfetfhire,  whi- 
ther he  fometimes  retired,  and  was  interred,  in  purfuanceof 
his  own  requeft,  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  under  a  marble 
monument  with  a  Latin  infcription  upon  it. 

Befides  eight  fermons,  he  publifhed  feveral  books  in  his 
life-time,  and  left  feveral  manufcripts  behind  him,  fome  of 
which  he  gave  leave  to  be  printed.  The  following  is  a  ca- 
talogue tf  both.  i.  "  The  Church  of  England  free  from 
"  the  imputation  of  popery."  1682,  2.  "  A  fair  and  me- 
6f  thodical  difcuffiori  of  the  firft  and  great  controverfy  between 

"  the 
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<€  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  con* 
**  cerning  the  Infallible  Guide.  In  three  difcourfes."  The 
two  firft  of  which  were  licenfed  by  Dr.  Morrice,  in  1687, 
but  the  laft  was  never  printed.  3.  "  The  Farfon's  Cafe  under 
*'  the  prefent  land-tax,  recommended  in  a  letter  to  a  mem- 
<s  ber  of  the  houfe  of  commons."  1689.  4.  "  A  Difcourfe 
*'  concerning  Lent,  in  two  parts.  The  firft,  an  Hiftorical 
<c  account  of  its  obfervation  ;  the  fecond,  anElfay  concern- 
<c  ing  its  original.  This  fubdivided  into  two  repartitions, 
*'  whereof  the  firft  is  preparatory,  and  {hews,  that  moft  of 
<c  our  Chriftian  ordinances  are  derived  from  the  Jews;  and 
*'  the  fecond  conjectures,  that  Lent  is  of  the  fame  original." 
1694.  5.  A  paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions  for 
Oclober  1699.  entitled  "  A  Calculation  of  the  credibility  of 
"  Human  1  eftimony."  6.  "  New  danger  of  Prefbytery." 
1713.  7.  "  Marks  of  a  defencelefs  caufe."  8.  <c  A  nar- 
"  rative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convoca- 
"  tion  from  February  10,  1700,  to  June  25,  1701.  vindi- 
<c  cated."  9.  "  De  Valentin ianorum  Haerefi  conjecturae, 
<c  quibus  illius  origo  ex  j^Egyptiaca  Theologia  deducitur." 
1711.  10.  cs  An  Inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  ancient  mea- 
ct  fures,  the  Attic,  the  Roman,  and  efpecially  the  Jewifh. 
cc  With  an  appendix  concerning  our  old  Englifh  money  and 
<e  meafures  of  content."  1721.  Ji.  <c  De  Patriarchas  Ja- 
cc  cobi  Benedidlione  Gen.  49.  conjedlurae,"  publifhed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hunt  of  Hart-Hall  in  Oxford,  with  a  preface  and 
notes,  according  to  the  bifhop's  directions  to  the  editor,  a 
little  before  his  death.  The  manufcripts  before  mentioned  are 
the  two  following:  i.  A  Lstin  Sermon,  preached  in  1672, 
\vhen  he  took  his  batchelor  of  divinity's  degree;  and,  2.  A 
Latin  tracl  on  Divorce. 

HOORNBEECK  JOHN)  a  moft  illufirious  divine  in  Hol- 
land, and  profeflbr  of  divinity  in  the  univerfities  of  Utrecht 
and  Leyden,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1617,  and  ftudied  there 
till  he  was  fmeen  years  old.  Then  he  was  fent  to  Leyden, 
and  afterwards  in  1635  went  to  ftudy  at  Utrecht.  In  1639, 
he  was  admitted  a  minifter,  and  went  to  perform  the  functions 
of  his  office  fecretly  at  Cologne;  and  was  never  difcouraged 
by  the  dangers,  to  which  he  was  expofed  in  a  city,  where 
moft  of  the  inhabitants  were  zealous  papifts.  He  returned 
to  Holland  in  1643,  and  that  year  was  made  do£lor  of  di- 
vinity. The  proofs  he  gave  of  his  great  learning  were  fuch, 
that  he  was  chofen  in  1644  to  fill  the  chair  cf  divinity  pro- 

feftbr 
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feiTor  at  Utrecht ;  and  the  next  year  was  made  miniiler  In 
ordinary  of  the  church  in  that  city.  However  difficult  the 
functions  of  thefe  two  employments  were,  yet  he  acquitted 
himfelf  in  them  with  great  diligence  almoft  ten  years.  Asa 
paftor,  he  often  vifited  the  members  of  his  church  :  he  en- 
couraged the  pious,  inftrucled  the  ignorant,  reproved  the 
wicked,  refuted  the  hereticks,  comforted  the  afflicted,  re- 
freihed  the  Tick,  ftrengthened  the  weak,  cheared  up  the  droop- 
ing, affifted  the  poor.  As  a  profefibr,  he  took  as  much  care 
of  the  ftudents  in  divinity,  as  if  they  had  heen  his  own  chil- 
dren :  he  ufed  to  read  not  only  public  lectures,  but  even  pri- 
vate ones,  for  them;  and  to  hold  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
difputations.  He  was  chofen  to  exercife  the  fame  employ- 
ments at  Leyden,  which  he  had  at  Utrecht,  and  accepted 
them  in  the  year  1654.  He  died  in  September  1666  ;  and 
though  he  was  but  about  forty  nine  years  of  age,  yet  con- 
fidering  his  labours  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  he 
Jived  fo  long,  than  that  he  died  fo  foon.  He  publifhed  a 
great  number  of  works;  didactical,  polemical,  practical, 
rhiftoricaJ,  and  oratorical.  He  underftood  many  languages, 
both  ancient  and  modern  ;  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chal- 
daic,  Syriac,  Rabbinical,  Dutch,  German,  Englifh,  French, 
Italian,  and  fome  little  of  Arabic  and  Spanifh.  He  never  de- 
parted one  inch  from  the  mod  ftridl  orthodoxy ;  and  he  was 
hot  lefs  commendable  for  his  integrity,  than  for  his  parts  and 
learning.  Mr.  Bayle  feems  to  have  fet  him  forth  in  his  dic- 
tionary, as  the  complete  model  of  a  good  parlor  and  divinity- 
profefibr.  He  married  at  Utrecht  in  1650,  and  left  two 
ions. 

HOPKINS  (EZEKIEL)  an  Englifh  bifhop,  whofe  works 
are  in  good  efteem,  was  born  in  1633  at  Sandford  in  Devon- 
(hire,  where  his  father  was  curate ;  became   a  chorifter  of 
Magdalen  college  Oxford   in  1649,  ufher  of  the  fchool  ad- 
joining when  batchelor  of  arts,  chaplain  of  the  college  when  wood's 
matter,  and   would   have  been  fellow,  had   his   county  qua- Athens 
lifted  him.     All   this  time  he  lived  and  was   educated  under  9xon>  vo1' 
prefbyterian  and  independent  difcipline.     About  the  time  of 
the  reftoration,  he  became  an  affiftant  to  the  miniiler  of  Hack- 
ney near   London,  with    whom    he  continued   till  the  a&  of 
conformity  was   publifhed  :  and   might  have  been  chofen  a 
Ie6turer  in  London,  but  the  bifhop  would  not  permit  it,  be- 
caufe  he  was  a  popular  preacher,  Mr.  Wood  fays,  among  the 
fanatics.     Afterwards  he  went  to  Exeter,  where   he  became 
miniiler  of  St.   Mary's  church,  and  was  much  approved  and 
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applauded  for  his  excellent  manner  of  preaching  by  Dr.  Seth 
Ward,  bifhop  of  that  place.  At  length,  John  lord  Roberts 
hearing  him  preach  by  accident,  was  fo  taken  with  him,  that 
he  offered  him  to  be  his  chaplain,  when  he  went  lord  lieute- 
nant to  Ireland.  Hopkins  attended  this  lord  in  1669,  was 
made  dean  of  Raphoe  the  fame  year,  and  bifhop  in  1671.  In 
l68r,  he  was  translated  to  London-Deny  ;  where  continuing 
till  1688,  when  the  forces  under  lord  Tyrconnel  appeared  in 
favour  of  king  James,  he  retired  into  England.  The  year 
after  he  was  chofen  by  the  parifh  of  St.  Aldermanbury  Lon- 
don to  be  their  minifter,  and  died  there  on  the  igth  of  June 
1690.  His  works  coniiit  of  two  volumes  of  fermons;  *«  an 
<e  Expofition  of  the  ten  commandments,"  printed  in  1692, 
4to.  with  his  picture  before  it ;  and  "  an  Expofition  of  the 
66  Lord's  Prayer,"  &c.  1692,  410. 

HORAPOLLO,  or  Horus  Apollo,  a  grammarian,  ac« 
cording  to  Suidas,  of  Panoplus  in  Egypt,  who  taught  firfl  at 
Alexandria  and  then  at  Conftantinople  under  the  reign  of 
Theodofius.  There  are  extant  under  his  name  two  books 
*c  concerning  the  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyytians,"  which 
Aldus  firft  publiihed  in  Greek  in  150;,  folio.  They  have  often 
been  republifhed  fmce,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes;  but 
the  beft  edition  is  that  l>y  Cornelius  de  Pauw  at  Utrecht  in 
4to.  In  the  mean  time  there  are  many  Horapollo's  of  anti- 
quity; and  it  is  not  certain,  that  the  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria was  the  author  of  thcfe  books.  Suidas  does  not  af- 
cribe  them  to  him  ;  and  Fabricius  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
belong  rather  to  another  Horus  Apollo  of  more  ancient  ftand- 
ing,  who  wrote  upon  Hieroglyphics  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
and  from  whole  work  an  extract  rather  than  a  verfion  has  been 
made  of  thefe  two  books  in  Greek.  His  reafons  may  be 
ieen  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  "  Bibliotheca  Grxca. 

HORATIUS  (QyiNTus   FLACCUS),  an  ancient  Roman 

poet,  who  ftourifhed  in  the  age  of  Auguflus,  was  born  at  Ve- 

Sat.  i.  Lib. nuiium,  a  town   of  Apulia,  or  of  Lucania  ;  for   he  himfelf 

«.  does  not  determine  which.     His  birth-day  fell  on  the  8th  of 

December,  in  the  year  of  Rome  689,  when  L.  Cotta  and  L. 

Od.ai.       Manlius  Torquatus  were  confuls ;  and  about  fixty  five  years 

before  the  birth  of  Chrift.     He  ftaid  in  the  place  of  his  birth, 

till  he  was   ten  years  old,  and  was  then  removed  to  Rome  : 

for  though  his  father  was  no  more  than  the  fon  of  a  freedman 

and   a  tax-gatherer,  and   not  very  learned,  yet  being  a  man 

of  good  fcnfe,  he  knew  the  noceffity  of  uiftrudling  his  fon  by 

fome- 
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fomething  more  than  bare  precept.     He  removed  him  to  Rome 
therefore,  for  the  opportunity  of  fitting    before  him  the  ex- 
amples of  all    forts  of  perfons,  and  {hewing  him  what  beha- 
viour he  fhould   imitate,  and  what  he  fhould  avoid  :  fpurring 
him  on   all  the  while  to  this  imitation,  by  pointing  out  the 
good  effeds  of  virtue,  and  the  ill  effects  of  vice.     This  Ho- 
race himfelf  tells  us ';  and  the  old  man   in  Terence  had  juftSat.  ^ 
the  fame  notions.     «'  I  ufe  him,  fays  he,  fpeakingof  his  fon,^'1' 
"  to  look   upon  the  lives  of  others,  as   upon  a  mirror;  and 
"  from  their  conduct  to  take  a  pattern  for  his  own.     Do  this, 
«'  (hun    that;    this    is   praife-worthy,  that  to    be    blamed." 
"  Confuefacio:    infpicere,  tanquam   in    fpeculum,    in  vitas 
"  omnium  jubeo,  atque  ex  aliis  fumere  exemplum  fibi.     HocAde]pk- 
."  facito,  hoc  fugito  :  hoc  laudi  eft,  hoc  vitio  datur."     In  the^*' "u 
mean  time,  Horace  did  not  want  the  bed  matters  that  Rome 
could  afford  ;  and   when  he  was  about  eighteen,  was  fent  to 
Athens,  where  he  compleated  what  his  father  had  fo  well  be- 
gun, and    acquired    all    thefe   accomplimments,    that  polite 
learning  and  a  liberal  education  couid  give  him. 

Rome  bred  me  firft,  (he  taught  me  grammar  rules, 

And  all  the  little  authors  read  in  fchools. 

A  little  more  than  this  learn'd  Athens  fhew'd, 

And  taught  me  how  to  fep'rate  bad  from  good. 

The  academic  feel:  poffefs'd  my  youth, 

And 'rnidft  their  pleafant  (hades  1  fought  for  truth. 

Epift,  22.  8.  ii.  Creech. 

Brutus  about  this  time  going  to  Macedonia,  as  he  paffed 
through  Athens,  took  feveral  young  gentlemen  to  the  army 
with  him  ;  and  Horace,  now  grown  up,  and  qualified  to  fet 
out  into  the  world,  among  the  reft.  Brutus  made  him  a  tri- 
bune :  but  it  is  probable,  this  general  was  pretty  much 
{heightened  for  officers  and  foldiers  at  this  time,  otherwife  we 
fhall  not  eafily  account  for  his  advancing  Horace.  He  would 
hardly  make  him  an  officer  for  his  wit  ;•  and  for  courage  he 
had  none,  as  the  event  (hewed  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  where 
Horace  left  the  field  and  fled,  after  he  had  mamefully  flung  away 
his  fhield.  This  memorable  circumftance  of  his  life  he  men- 
tioned himfelf,  in  an  Ode  to  his  friend  Pompeius  Varus,  who 
was  with  him  in  the  fame  battle  of  Philippi,  and  accompanied 
him  in  his  flight. 

Tecum  Philippo?,  &  celerem  fugam 

Senfi,  relida  non  bene  parmula. 

This 
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This  was  indeed  the  beft  way  of  palliating  a  difgrace  upon 
his  name,  which  he  well  knew  could  never  be  wiped  off. 
However,  though  running  away  might  pofTibly  lave  his  life, 
it  could  not  fecure  his  fortune,  which  he  forfeited  ;  for  being 
on  the  weaker  fide,  it  became  with  thofe  of  others  a  prey  to 
the  conqueror.  Thus  reduced  to  want,  that  mother  of  in- 
genuity, "  ingeni  largitor  venter,"  he  applied  himfelf  to 
poetry,  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  foon  made 
Sat.  6.  himfelf  known  to  fome  of  the  greateft  men  in  Rome.  Vir- 

.*  ' .      »  *-3 

gil,  as  he  has  told  us,  was  the  firft3  that  recommended  him 
to  Mecaenas ;  and  this  celebrated  patron  of  learning  and 
learned  men  grew  fo  fond  of  him,  that  he  became  a  fuitor 
for  him  to  Auguftus,  and  got  his  eftate  to  be  reftored.  Au- 
guftus was  highly  taken  with  his  great  merit  snd  addrefs,  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  clofe  familiarity  with  him  in  his  private  hours, 
and  afterwards  made  him  no  fmall  offers  of  preferment.  The 
poet  had  the  greatnefs  of  mind  to  refufe  them  all ;  and  the 
prince  was  generous  enough  not  to  be  offended  at  his  free- 
dom in  fo  doing.  Hemuft  have  been,  what  his  writings  every 
where  fpeak  him  to  have  been,  very  indifferent  as  to  vain 
and  oftentatious  living,  and  the  pride  of  a  court,  to  refufe  a 
place  fo  honourable  and  advantageous,  as  that  of  fecretary 
to  Auguftus.  But  the  life  he  loved  beft,  and  lived  as  much 

o 

as  he  could,  was  the  very  reverfe  of  a  court-life  ;  a  life  of 
retirement  and  ftudy,  free  from  the  noife  and  hurry  of  am- 
bition :  for  he  does  but  rally,  when  he  reprefents  himfelf  as' 
fond  of  change : 

Romae  Tibur  amo  ventofus,  Tibure  Romam, 

as  it  was  his  peculiar  talent  to  be  always  agreeable,  and,  when 
he  would  glance  at  others,  to  banter  himfelf. 

Some  time  after,  when  Horace  was  about  fix  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  Auguftus  found  it  neceffary  to  clap  up  a  peace 
with  Antony,  the  better  to  deftroy  young  Pompey  their  com- 
mon enemy :  and  for  this  end  perfons  were  fent  to  Brun- 
dufium  as  deputies,  to  conclude  the  treaty  between  them. 
Mecsenas  going  on  Csefar's  part,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  fome 
others,  accompanied  him,  thither  :  and  Horace  has  defciibed  the 
journey  in  a  moft  entertaining  and  humorous  manner,  in 
the  fifth  Satire  of  his  firft  book.  This  happened  in  Pollio's 
confulfhip,  who  was  about  that  time  writing  a  hiftory  of  the 
civil  wars  for  the  laft  twenty  years ;  which  occafioned  Flo- 
race  to  addrefs  the  firft  Ode  of  the  fecqnd  book  to  him,  and 

to 
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to  reprefent  the  many  inconveniencies,  fuch  a  work  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  expofe  him  to. 

Periculofse  plenum  opus  alcas 
Tra£tas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppofitos  cineri  dolofo  : 

juftly  imagining,  it  might  ruin  him  with  Auguftus,  if  he 
mentioned  the  true  caufes  of  the  civil  war  between  Gefar  and 
Pompey,  and  their  motives  to  begin  it.  Monfieur  Dacier, 
in  his  chronology  of  the  life  of  Horace,  feems  to  have  fixed 
happily  enough  the  time  of  his  writing  fome  Odes  and  Epif- 
tles,  and  Dr.  Bentley  has  done  fomething  more  in  this  way  : 
and  from  them  it  appears,  that  before  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  had  introduced  himfelf  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  moft  confiderable  perfons  in  Rome  ;  of  which  this  Ode 
to  Pollio  may  furnifh  a  proof.  For  his  merit  muft  have  been 
well  known,  and  his  reputation  well  eftablifhed,  before  he 
could  take  the  liberty,  he  has  there  done,  with  one  of 
Poliio's  high  character  :  and  he  was  fo  great  a  mailer  in  the 
fcience  of  men  and  manners,  that  he  would  not  have  takes 
it,  if  it  had  been  improper  to  be  taken. 

Our  poet's  love  for  retirement  increafing  with  his  age,  he 
at  laft  refolved  upon  it  for  good  and  all.  For  fome  years, 
he  ufed  only  to  be  at  Rome  in  the  fpring,  fpending  the  fum- 
mer  in  the  country,  and  the  winter  at  Tarentum.  In  his  re- 
tirement he  gave  himfelf  fo  intirely  up  to  eafe,  that  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  undertake  any  great  work,  though  he 
was  ftrongly  follicited  to  it.  Thus,  fays  he, 

-  -  Paupertas  impulit  audax 
Ut  verfus  facerem  :  fed  quod  non  defit  habentem, 
QUSQ  poterant  unquam  fatis  expurgare  cicutae, 
Ni  melius  dormire  putem,  quam  fcribere  verfus. 

Lib.  ii.  Epift.  2.' 

Nay,  there  is  great  reafon  to  think  from  the  following  lines, 
that  he  was  follicited  by  Auguftus  himfelf: 

Ere  I  defire  to  leave  the  humble  plain, 
I  would  be  high,  and  write  a  lofty  itrain  : 
I  wiih  I  could  defcribe  your  way,  and  ihew 
How  barbarous  nations  fear,  and  how  they  bow  : 


How 
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How  mean,  and  how  fubmiffive  Parthians  come: 
How  under  thee  they  fear  and  honour  Rome. 

B.  ii.  Epift.  i. 

In  another  part  of  the  fame  epiftle,  his  friend  Trebatius  is 
introduced  advifing  him  to  heroick  poetry,  rather  than  fa- 
tires,  as  the  nobler  and  more  honourable  way  of  employing 
his  mufe  ;  which  he  excufes  himfelf  from,  by  letting  us  feet 
that  he  was  able  to  do  more,  than  he  was  wil'lin*  to*  under- 
take : 

Cupidum,  Pater  optime,  vires 
Deficiunt :  neque  enim  quivis  horrentia  pills 
Agmina,  nee  frada  pereuntes  cufpide  Gallos, 
Aut  labentis  equo  defcribat  vulnera  Parthi. 

Thus  he -avoided  the  fatigue  of  a  long  work  ;  but  his  gra- 
titude to  Aucruftus  called  upon  him  fometimes  to  fing  his  tri- 
umphs over  Pompey  and  Antony,  or  the  vicforious^xploits 
of  Tiberius  and  Drufus.     His  "  Carmen  fsculare"  he  com- 
pofed  at  the  exprefs  command   of  Augudus;    and  to  oblige 
him,  wrote  alfo  the  iirft  epiiile  cf  the  fecond  book.     That 
prince  had  kindly  reproached  him,  with  having  faid  fo   little 
of  him  in  his  writings ;  and  afked  him  in   a  letter  written  on 
this  occafion,  "  whether  he  thought  it  would  difgrace  him  with 
Horatii       "  pofterity,  if  he  fhould    fetm  to  have  been   intimate  with 
Vita  a  Sue- «'  him?"  upon  which  he  -  addreffcd  the  epiftle  juft  mentioned 
t0mo-         to  him.     -  J 

Horace  embraced  the  Epicurean  philofophy  for  the  greateft 
part  of  his  life,  but  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  feems  to  have 
leaned  a  little  towards  the  ftoic.  He  was  of  a  chearful 
temper,  fond  of  eafe  and  liberty,  and  went  pretty  far  into  the 
gallantries  of  his  times,  till  age  ftole  in  upon  his  amours. 
L?b  V  Fifty,  however,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  could  not  fecure  him  : 
Love  returned  to  the  charge,  and,  after  he  thought  he  had 
done  with  it,  made  him  feel  the  erFeds  of  his  power  : 

IntermiiTa  Venus  diu, 
Rurfum  belia  moves  ?  parce,  precor,  precor. 

Non  fum  qualis  eram  bonae 
Sub  regno  Cynaros.     Define  dulcium 

Mater  faeva  Cupidinum, 
Circa  luftra  decem  fie&ere  mollibus 

Jam  durum  imperils.— 

After 
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After  this  attack  he  feems  to  have  mattered  his  paflions,  and 
from  this  time  to  have  lived  in  an  undifturbed  and  philofophi- 
cal  tranquility :  fo  that  the  reft  of  his  life  from  this  period 

was, 

— Secretum  iter,  et  fallentis  femita  vitae. 

While  he  was  thus  enjoying  the  fvveets  of  retirement,  his 
beloved  friend  and  patron  Mecsenas  died  ;  and  this  incident 
is  fuppofed  to  have  touched  him  fo  fenfibly,  that  he  did  not 
furvive  it  long  enough  to  lament  him  in  an  elegy.  He  had 
before  declared,  upon  a  dangerous  fit  of  illnefs,  which  had 
attacked  Mecaenas,  that  if  he  went,  he  would  not  ftay  behind 
him  : 

Ille  dies  utramque 
Ducet  ruinam  :  non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  facramentum  :  ibimus,  ibimus, 
Utcunque  praecedes,  fupremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati. 

Lib.  ii.  Od.  17. 

Whether  the  lofs  of  his  patron  helped  to  {horten  his  life, 
or  whether  he  was  attacked  by  fome  diftemper  immediately 
afterwards,  is  uncertain  :  but  he  died  November  the  i;thj  as 
Mecaenas  did,  according  to  Dio,  the  beginning  of  that  month. 
This  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  746,  in  that  of  Horace 
57,  and  about  eight  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  buried  near 
Mecaenas's  tomb,  and  declared  in  his  laft  words  Auguftus  his 
heir ;  the  violence  of  his  diftemper  being  fuch,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  fign  his  will.  As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  very  (hort 
and  corpulent,  as  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  a  letter  of 
Auguftus's  to  him,  preferved  in  his  life  written  by  Suetonius  : 
where  the  emperor  compares  him  to  the  book  he  fent  him, 
which  was  a  little  fhort  thick  volume.  He  was  grey-haired 
about  forty ;  fubje&  to  fore  eyes,  which  made  him  ufe  but 
little  exercife;  and  of  a  conftitution  probably  not  the  beft, 
by  its  being  unable  to  fupport  him  to  a  more  advanced  age, 
though  he  feems  to  have  managed  it  with  very  great  care. 
Confident  of  immortal  fame  from  his  works,  as  all  allow  he 
very  juftly  might  be,  he  had  thus  exprefled  his  indifference 
to  any  magnificent  funeral  rites,  or  fruidefs  forrows  for  his 
death. 

VOL,  VL  K  k  Ab- 
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Abfmt  inani  funere  nsenise 
Lu£tufque  turpes,  et  querimonize  : 
Compefce  clamorem,  ac  fepulchri 

Mitte  fupervacuos  honores. 

That  is, 

Mourn  not,  no  friendly  drops  muft  fall, 
No  fighs  attend  my  funeral, 

Thofe  common  deaths  may  crave: 
Let  no  difgraceiul  grief  appear, 
Nor  damp  my  glory  with  a  tear, 

And  fpare  the  ufelefs  honours  of  a  grave. 

B.  ii.  Od.  20.     CREECH. 

Life  of  HGRNECK,  (Dr.  ANTHONY)  a  very  learned  and  pious 

Horncck  by  Divine,  was  born  at  Baccharack,  a  town   in  the  Lower  Pala- 
Biflw^of     tinatc>  in  the  year  1641.     His  father  was  recorder  or  fecre- 
Bath  and     tary  of  that  town,  a  itricT:   proteftant ;  and   the  do&or  was 
Well-,  p.  3. brought  up  in   the  fame  manner,  though    fome,    it  feems, 
allertcd,  that  he  was   originally   a  papift.     He  was  defigned 
for  the  holy  miniftry  from   his  birth,  and   was   firft  fent  to 
Heidelberg,    where  he   ftudied    divinity    under   the  learned 
Dr.  Spanheim,  afterwards  profeffor  at  Leyden.      When  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age,   he  came  over  to  England,  and 
was  entered    of  Queen's  college  in  Oxford,   upon   the  24th 
of  Decemb.r  1663  :  of  which,  by  the   intereft  of  Dr.  Bar- 
low, then  provoft  of  that  college,  and  afterwards    bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  he  was  made  chaplain  foon  after  his  admiflion.     He 
KHde'-  &c  was  incorporated  mailer  of  arts  from    the  univerfity  of  Wit- 
p.V.""      "'temberg,  December  the   21  ft,    1663;  or,  as    Mr.  Anthony 
Wood's       Wood  fays,  March  the  i  <j  th  following :  and  not  long  after  made 
Faili,  v.  ii.  vicar  of  Ailhallowi  in  Oxford,  which  is   in  the   gift  of  Lin- 
coln college.     Here   he  continued  two  years,  and   was  then 
taken  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  in  quality 
of  tutor  to    his    foil   lord  Torrington.     The  duke  prefented 
him  to  the  re£lory  of.  Doulton   in  Devonfhire,  and  alfo  pro- 
cured him   a   prebend   in    the  church    of  Exeter.     In  1669, 
before  he  married,  he  went   over  into  Germany  to   fee  his 
friends,  v/i^re  he  was  mightily  admired    as  a   preacher,  and 
was  entertained  with   great   refpe£t  at    the  court  of  Charles 
Kidder,  &c.Lodowick  elector  palatine.     At  his  return    in  1671,  he  was 
P-  $•          chofen  preacher  in  the   Savoy,  where  he  continued  to  offi- 
ciate till   he  died.     This   however  was  but  a  poor  main- 
tenance 
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tenance  for  him  and  his  farni'y,  the  falary  being   but   fmall 
as  well   as  precarious,    and   he  continued    in  mean  circum- 
ftances   for  fome  years   after  the  revolution  ;  till,  as  Kidder 
fays,  it  pleated  God  to  raife  up  a  friend,  who  concerned  him-Llfe»  &c» 
felf  on  his  behalf,  and  that  was  the   lord  admiral  RufTel,  af- p 
ter wards  earl  of  Orford.     He,  before  he  went  to  fea,  waited 
on  the  queen  to  take  leave,  and  when  he  was  with  her,  beg- 
ged of  her  that  fhe   "  would   be  pleafed   to  beftow  fome  pre- 
"  ferment  on   Dr.  Horneck."       The  queen   told  him,  that 
fhe  *c  could  not  at  prefent  think  of  any   way  of  preferring  the 
*'  dodlor;"  and   with  this  anfvver  the  admiral  was  difmilTed. 
Some  time  after  this,  the  queen  related  what  had  paffed   on 
this  affair   to   archbifhop  Tillotfon  ;  and  added  withal,  that 
fhe  "  was   coucerned   left  the    admiral   mould  think  her  too 
66  unconcerned  on  the  doctor's  behalf."     Confulting  with  him 
therefore  what  was  to  be  done,  the  archbifhop  advifed  her 
to  promife  him  the  ne::t  prebend  of  Weitminfter,  that  fhouJd 
happen  to   become  void.     This  the  queen  di3,  and  lived   to 
make  good   her  word   in    the  year  1693.     In  1681,  he  had 
commenced  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  was  after- 
tvards    made  chaplain    to  king  William    and  queen   Mary. 
His  prebend  of  Exeter  lying   at  a  great  diftance   from  him, 
herefigned  it;  and  on  the  28th  of  September  1694,  was  ad- 
mitted to  a   prebend   in  the  church  of  Wells,  to   which  he 
\vas  prefented  by  Dr.  Kidder,  the  bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Life»  &c- 
It   was    no    very  profitable    thing  >  and   if  it    had    been,  hep' 
would  have  enjoyed  but  little  of  it}  fmce  he  died  fofoon  after 
as  January  the  31  ft,   1696,  and  inthe5&th  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  being  opened,  it  appeared  at  once  what  was  the 
caufe  of  his    death.     Both   his   ureters   were   flopped,  as    a 
bottle  with  a  cork,  with  a  ftone  that  entered  the  top  of  the 
ureter  with  a  (harp  end,  the  upper  part  of  which  was    thick, 
and  much  too  big  to  enter  any  farther.     The  other  was  flop- 
ped alfo  with  ftones   of  much  lefs  firmnefs  and  confiftence. Kidder,  &c, 
He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  where  a  monument/*  3°- 
with  an    handfome  infcription   upon  it,  was  erected  by  his 
friends  to  his  memory. 

He  was,  fays  bifhop  KiJder,  a  man  of  very  good  learning, Life,  &c. 
and  had  good  fkill   in  the  languages.     He  had  addicted  him-P-  4°. 
felf  to  the  Arabickfrom  his  youth,  and  retained  it  in   a  good 
meafureto  his  death.     He  had  great  fkill  in  the  Hebrew  like- 
wife,  nor  was  his  fkill  limited  to  the  Biblical  Hebrew  only, 
but  he  was  a  great  mafter   in  the  Rabbinical  alfo.     He  was 
a  moft  diligent  and   indefatigable  reader  of  the  Scriptures   in 
the  original   languages  :  '*  Sacra*  liter  as  traftavit  indefeflb 
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"  ftudio,"  fays  his  tutor  Dr.  Spanheim  of  him,  and  adds, 
that  he  was  then  of  an  elevated  wit,  of  which  he  gave  a 
fpecimen  in  the  year  1659,  by  publickly  defending  a  DifTer- 
tation  upon  the  vow  cf  Jephtah  concerning  the  facrifice  of 

Life,  &c.  his  daughter.  He  had  great  ikill  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  in 
controvcrfia!  divinity,  and  cafuitfical  too;  and  it  is  faid,  that 
few  men  were  fo  frequently  applied  to  in  cafes  of  confcience 
as  Dr.  Horneck.  As  to  his  paftoral  care  in  all  its  branches, 
he  is  fet  foith  as  one  of  the  greateft  examples  that  ever  lived. 
"  He  had  the  zeal,  the  fpirit,  the  courjge  of  John  the 

Life,  &c.     te  Bapriff,  fays  Kidder,  and  durft  reprove  a   great  man  ;  and 

p.  51,  24.  «'  perhaps  that  man  lived  not  that  was  more  confcientious 
"  in  this  matter.  I  very  well  knew  a  great  man,  fays  the 
"  bifhop,  and  peer  of  the  realm,  from  whom  he  had  juft 
expectations  of  preferment ;  but  this  was  fo  far  from  flop- 
ping his  mouth,  that  he  reproved  him  to  his  face,  upon 
a  very  critical  affair.  He  milled  of  his  preferment  indeed, 
"  but  faved  his  own  foul.  This  freedom,  continues  the 
4<  good  bilhop,  made  his  acquaintance  and  friendmip  very 
44  defirable  by  every  good  man,  that  would  be  better.  He 
"  would  in  him  be  very  fure  of  a  friend,  that  would  not 
"  fufter  fin  upon  him,  I  may  fay  of  him,  what  Pliny  fays 
"  of  Corellius  Rufus,  whofe  death  he  laments,  '  amifi  meae 

Lib.;.  Er.  <{  vitse  teftem,"  &c.  <  I  have  loft  a  faithful  witnefs  of  my 
"  life;'  and  may  add  what  he  kid  upon  that  occafion  to  his 
"  friend  Calvifius,  '  vereor  ne  nezligentius  vivam,'  '  I  am 
44  afraid  left  for  the  time  to  come  I  mould  live  more  care- 
"  Idly." 

Dr.  Horneck  was  the  author  of  fermon?,  and  a  great 
number  of  works  of  the  religious  kind;  but  befides  thefe, 
he  translated  out  of  High  Dutch  into  Englifh,  "  A  wonder- 
"  ful  ftory  or  narrative  of  certain  Swedifh  writers,"  prioted 
in  Mr.  Jofeph  Glanvil's  "  Sadducifmus  Triumphatus  ;"  in 
the  fecond  edition  of  which  book  is  a  ts  Preface  to  the  Won- 
<c  derail  Story,"  with  an  addition  of  a  "  new  relation  from 
«  Sweden,"  tranflated  by  him  out  of  High  Dutch.  He 
tranflated  likewife  from  French  into  Englifh,  "  An  Antidote 
*'  againd  a  caieJeis  indifferency  in  matters  of  religion ;  in 
"  opposition  to  thofe  who  believe  that  a!!  religions  are  alike, 
«4  and  that  it  importi  not  what  men  profefs."  This  was 
printed  at  London  in  1693,  with  an  Introduction  written  by 
himfelf.  He  collected  and  publifhed  "  Some  Difcourfes, 
Sermons,  and  Remains  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Glanvil,"  in  1681. 
Ho  wrote  Itkevvile,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet, 
•<  The  laft  Condon,  Prayers,  and  Meditations  of  Lieute- 
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6C  nant  John  Stern,  delivered  by  him  on  the  cart,  imme- 
"  diately  before  his  execution,  to  Dr.  Burnet.  Together 
<c  with  the  laftconfeffion  of  George  Borofky,  figned  by  him  in 
"  the  prifon,  and  fealed  up  in  the  lieutenant's  pacquet. 
*c  With  which  an  account  is  given  of  their  deportment,  both 
"  in  the  prifon,  and  at  jthe  place  of  their  execution,  which 
"  was  in  the  Pall-MalJ,  on  the  loth  of  March,  in  the  fame 
"  place,  in  which  they  had  murdered  Thomas  Thynne, 
"  Efqj  on  the  I2th  of  February  before,  in  the  year  1681." 
This  was  publifhed  at  London,  in  folio,  in  the  year  1682. 

HORROX,  (JEREMIAH)  an  eminent  Englifh  aftrono-  Waiiis's 
jner,  and  memorable  for  being  the  firfr,  from  the  beginning  5f"AoJa 

"""" 


of  the  world,  who  had   obferved    the  pafTage  of  Venus  ove™""?":- 
the  Sun's  d  ilk,  was  born  at  Toxteth  near  Liverpool  in  Lan-fi*edto 
cafhire,  about  the  year  1619.     From  a  fchool  in  the  country,?01 
where  he   had   made   himfelf  mafter  of  grammar  learnin,  Poflh 


he  was  fent  to  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  and  fpent 
fome  time  there  in  academical  ftudies.  About  the  year  1633, 
he  began  in  good  earneft  to  ftudy  aftronomy  ;  but  livin^  at 
that  time  with  his  father  at  Toxteth,  in  very  moderate  cir- 
cumftances,  and  being  deftitute  of  proper  books  and  other 
affiftances  for  the  profecution  of  this  ftudy,  he  could  not 
make  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  it.  He  fpent  fome  of  his 
firft  years  in  the  writings  of  Lanfbergius,  of  which  he  re- 
pented and  complained  afterwards  ;  neglecting  in  the  mean 
time  the  more  valuable  and  profitable  works  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
Kepler,  and  other  excellent  aftronomers.  In  the  year  1636, 
he  contracted  an  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Crabtree,  who  Jived  at  Broughton  near  Manchefter, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  fame  ftudies  :  but  living  at  a  con- 
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fiderable  diftance  from  each  other,  they  could  have  little 
correfpondence  but  by  letters.  Theie  however  they  frequent- 
ly exchanged,  communicating  their  obfervations  to  one  ano- 
ther; and  they  fometimes  confulted  Mr.  Samuel  Fofter,  pro- 
fefTor  of  aftronomy  at  Grefham  college  in  London.  Mr. 
Horrox  having  now  obtained  a  companion  in  his  ftudies, 
afTumed  new  fpirits.  Procuring  aftronomical  inftruments  and 
books,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  making  obfervations  ;  and 
by  Mr.  Crabtree's  advice  laid  afide  Lanfbergius,  whofe  tables 
he  found  to  be  very  erroneous,  and  his  hypothefes  inconfiftent. 
He  was  purfuing  his  ftudies  with  great  vigour  and  fuccefs, 
when  he  was  cut  oft  by  a  fudden  death  upon  the  3d  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1640-1,  in  the  twenty  fecond  or  twenty  third  year  of 
his  age. 
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What  we  have  extant  of  his  writings  is  fufficient  fo  fhew, 
how  great  a  Icfs  the  world  had  of  him.     He  had  juft  finimed 
his  et  Venus  in  Sole  vifa,"  a  little  before  his  death.     He  made 
his  obfervations  upon  this  new  and  extraordinary  phenomenon 
atHool  near  Liverpool ;  but  they  did  not  appear  till  the  year 
1662,    when  Hevelius  publimed   them   at   Dantzick,    with 
fome  works   of  his  own,  under   this  title,  "  Mercurius   in 
"  Sole  vifus  Gedani   anno  1661,  Maij  3.  cum   aliis  quibuf- 
"  dam  rerum  cceleftiumobfervationibus  rarifque  phaenomenis. 
"  Cui   annexa  eft  Venus  in   Sole   pariter  vifa  anno    1639, 
<c  Nov.  24,"  &c.     Befides  this  work  he  had  began  another, 
in  which   he    propofed    thefe  two    things  :    firft,    to   refute 
Lanfbergius's  hypothefes,  and  to  (hew,  how  inconfiftent  they 
were   with  each  other  and  the    heaven? ;  and,  fecondly,  to 
draw  up  a  new  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  agreeable  to  the  heavens, 
from  his  own  obfervations  and  thofe  of  others  ;  retaining  for 
the  moft  part   the  Keplerian   hypothefes,  but  changing  the. 
numbers,  as  obfervations  required.     Dr.  John  Wallis,  from 
whofe   "   Epiftola  Nuncupatoria"  we  have    extracted   thefe 
memoirs  of  Mr.  Horrox,    published   fome  of  his  papers   at 
London   in    1673,    under   the   title  of  "  Opera  Pofthuma:" 
others  were  carried  into  Ireland    by   hi.;   brother  Jonas  Hor- 
rox, who  had   profecuted   the   fame  ftudies,  and  died  there, 
by  which  means   they   were  loft  :  and  others  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jeremiah   Shakerly,  who,  by  the  aflSftance  of 
them,  formed   his   "   Btitifh  Tables/'  published   at  London 
in  1653:  which  laft  papen,  after    Mr.  Shakerly's  voyage    to 
the  Eaft  Indies,  where  he  died,  are   faid  to  have  remained  in 
the  poiTeifion  of  a  bookfellcr.  till  they  were  deftroyed  by  the 
great  fire  at  London  in  September  16'  6. 

HORSTIUS,  (JAMES)  an  eminent  phyfician,  was  born 
at  Torgau  on  the  ift  of  May  1537  >  an<^  to°^  tne  ^egree  of 
doctor  of  phyfic,  in  the  univernty  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
in  the  year  1562.  He  was  offered  the  place  of  public  phy- 
fician in  feveral  places;  and  he  exercifed  it  fucceilively  at 
Sagan  and  at  Suidnitzin  Silefia,  and  st  Iglaw  in  Moravia, 
till  1580,  when  he  wasma.de  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the 
archduke  of  Auftria  :  and  four  years  after,  quitting  that 
place,  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  phyfic  profellor  in 
the  univerfity  of  Helmdadt.  The  oration  he  delivered  at 
his  inftallation,  "  De  rernoris  difcentium  medicinam  et  earum 
^4  remediis,"  that  is,  l*  Of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
c<  ftudy  of  phyiic,  and  the  means  to  remove  them,"  is  a 
very  good  one;  and  is  printed  with  his  4<  Epiftolae  Philo- 
2  "  fophicae 
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«•  fophics  &  Medicinales,"  Lipf.  1596,  in  8vo.     Upon  en-Lindenins 
terino-  on  this  pott,  he  diftinguimed    himfelf  by   one  thing,R«nov*u  > 
which  was    thought  a   great  fingularity  :  he  joined  devotion?' 
to  the  praaice  of  phyfic.      He  always   prayed  to   God   to 
blefs  his  prefcriptions ;  and  he  publiflied  a  form  of  prayer  upon 
this  fubjea,  which  he  made  a   prefent  of  to  the  univerfity. 
It  is  eafv  to  conceive,  that  no  book  of  devotion  ever  fold 
worfe  than   this  which   Horftius    compofed    for  the    ufe    of 
phylicians :  it  muft  however  be  obferved   to   their  honour, 
that  feveral  of  them  gave   him    thanks   for  publishing   thefeEpift.  Phi- 
prayers,  and  confeiTed  that  their  art  ftood  very  much  in  needj*  &Mfc- 
of  God's  affiftance.     He    acquitted   himfelf  worthily   in   his  ' 
funaions,  and  publifned  fome  books,  which  kept  up  the  re- 
putation   he  had  already    acquire!     It  muft  not   be   dirTem- 
bled,  that  he  publiflied  a   Differtation  upon  the  golden  tooth 
of  a  child  in  Silefia ;  in  regard  to  which    he  fufFered   himfelf 
to  be  monftroufly  impofed  upon.      This  golden    tooth  was    aDe  Oracu. 
thorough  impofture,  contrived  for  the  fake  of  getting  money  jlis,  p.  4a3. 
and  Va°ndale  has  related,  how  the  cheat  was  difcovered.   Hor-1 
ftius,  in  the  mean  time,  took  it  for   a   great  prodigy,  which 
ou^httobe  a  comfort  to  thofe  chriftians,  who  were  opprefled 
bylhe  Turks;  as  certainly  foreboding   the  downfal   of   the 
Ottoman  empire.     He  was  not,  however,  the  only  one,  who 
made  himfelf  ridiculous   by  writing  about  this  golden  tooth: 
others  did  the  fame  :  and  they  may  ferve  as  a  leffon  of  caution 
to  the  curious  inquirers  into  nature,  to  make  themfeives  fure 
of  the  real  exiftence  of  things,  before  they   attempt   to   ex- 
plain their  caufes.     Horftius's  Differtation  was   pubhfbed  at 
Leipficin  1595,  8vo.   with  another    piece  of  his  writing  De 
Noaambulis,    or  "  Concerning  thole  who   walk  in    tiieir 

t<  fleep." 

He  died  fomewhere  about  the  year  1600.  He  married  his 
firft  wife  in  1562,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children ;  and  lofing 
her  in  1585,  he  married  a  fecond  two  years  after.  If  this 
phyfician  had  had  fomewhat  lefs  religion,  and  a  little  more 
philofophy  in  him,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  efcaped  fome 
jokes. 

HORSTIUS,    (GREGORY)    nephew    of   the   preceding, 
gained  fuch   a  reputation  in   the  praaice  of  phyfick,  that  he 
was   ufually  called    the  ^fculapius  of  Germany, 
born  at  Tor^au  in   1578,  admitted   mafter  of  arts   at  Wit-LinJenius 
tembercr  in   1601,  and   doaor   of  phyfic   at  Bafil  in    1606.  Renovatus, 
He  was  phyfic-profefTor  in  feveral  places,  and  at  lad  in   li 
accepted  the  place  of  firft  phyfician  to  the  city  of  Ulm,  which 
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he  held  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  married  a  wife  in  1615, 
and  loft  her  in  November  1634.  He  married  a  fecond  in 
June  '.635,  and  died  of  the  gout  in  Auguft  1636.  He 
publifhed  a  great  many  books,  fome  upon  ufeful,  fome  upon 
curious  fubjecls,  which  have  been  much  efteemed.  Among 
thefe  were,  tc  De  tuenda  fanitate,"  Marpurg,  1648,  in  1 2mo. 
"  De  tuenda  fanitate  ftudioforum  &:  literatorum,"  1648,  in 
I2mo.  "  De  caufis  fimilitudinis  &  diflimilitudinis  in  fcetu, 
<f  refpe&u  parentum,"  &c.  1619,  in  410.  *'  DifTertatio  de 
"  natura  amoris,  additis  refolutionibus  de  cura  furoris  ama- 
*e  torii,  de  philtris,  atqud  de  pulfu  amantium,  1611,  in 
4to.  &c.  Befides  two  daughters,  he  left  four  fons  by  his  firft 
wife,  three  of  whom  were  phyficians,  and  the  other  an 
apothecary.  Two  of  the  phyiicians,  John  Daniel  and  Gre- 
gory, publifhed  books. 

HOSP1NIAN,    (RODOLPHUS)    a   learned   Swifs    writer, 
who  has  done  prodigious  fervice  to  the  proteftant  caufe,  was 
born  at  Altorf,  near  Zurich,  where   his  father   was  minifter, 
on  the  /th  of  November  1547.     He  was  fent  at  feven  years 
of  age  to  begin  his  ftudies  at  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of 
John  Wolphius,  his  uncle  by   his  mother's  fide;  and  made 
a  vaft  progrefs.     Lofing  his  father  in   1563,  he  found  an  af- 
fectionate patron  in  his  godfather  Rodolphus  Gualterus.     He 
left  Zurich  in  March    1565,  in  order  to    vifit  the  other  uni- 
verfities ;  and  he  fpent  fome  time  in  Marpurg  and  Heidelberg. 
He  was  afterwards  recalled  and  received  into  the  miniftry  in 
1568,  and  the  year   after  married  a  wife,  by  whom   he  had 
fourteen  children:    neverthelefs,    when   {he    died    in    1612, 
he  married  a  fecond.     He  had  better  luck  in  this  refpecl  than 
falls  to  the  fliareof  moft  men;  for  they  were  both  good  wo- 
men, and  made  him  very  happy.     The  fame  year  alfo,  1569, 
he  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  and   was  made  provifor 
of  the  Abbey  fchool  in   1571.     Though  his  fchool   and  his 
cure  engrofTed  fo  much  of  his  time,  he  had  yet  the  courage 
to  undertake  a  noble  work  of  vaft  extent :  and  that  was  an 
Hiftory   of  the   Errors  of  Popery.     He  confidcred,  that  the 
papifts,  when  defeated  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  had  recourfe 
to  tradition;  were  for  ever  boafting  of  their  antiquity,  and 
defpifed  the  proteft ants  for  being  modern.     To  deprive  them 
of  this  plea,  Hofpinian   was  determined   to   fearch   into   the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  popi(h  rites  and   ceremonies;  and   to 
examine  by  what  gradations  the  truth,  which  had  been  taught 
by  Chrift  and   his  Apoftles,  had   given   way   to  innovations. 

The  eircumftance*    which  nrft  fuggefted  this  thought  was, 
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his  falling  accidentally  into  converfation   in   a  country  ale- 
houfe  with  a  landlord,  who  was  fo  filly  as  to  imagine,  that 
the  monafticlife  came  immediately  from  paradife.     He  could 
not  complete  his  work,  agreeably  to  the  plan  he  had  drawn 
out;    but    he  publiflied   fome   confiderable    parts  of  it,  as, 
i.  «<  De  Templis :    hoc  eft,    de  origine,  progrelTu,    ufu,   et 
"  abufu  Teraplorum,  ac  omnino  rerum  omoium  ad   Templa 
«  pertinentiunv'   1587,  in  folio.     2.  "  De  Monachis:   feu 
"  de  origine  &  progreflii  monachatus  et  ordinum  monaftico- 
"  rum,"  1588,  in  folio.       3.    "   De  Feftis  Judjeorum  et 
"  Ethnicorum  :  hoc  eft,  de  origine,  progreffu,    ceremoniis, 
"  et  ritibus  feftorumdierum  Judasorum,  Grascorum,  Roma- 
«  norum,    Turcarum,    et   Indianorum,"    1592,    in   folio. 
4.  «  Fefta  Chriftianorum,"  &c.   1593,  in  folio.     5.  <e  Hif- 
*'  toria  Sacramentaria :  hoc  eft,  libri  quinquede  Ccenoe  Do- 
"  minicse  prima  inftitutione  ejufque  vero  ufu  et  abufu  in  pri- 
"  mxva  ecclefia,  necnon  de  origine,    progrefiu,  ceremoniis, 
ct  et  ritibus  Miflse,  Tranfubftantiationis,  et  aliorum  pene  in- 
"  finitorum  errorum,  quibus  Ccenas   prima    inftitutio  horri- 
«c  biliter  in  papatu   polluta  &  profanata  eft,"  1598,  in  folio. 
6.  '*  Pars  altera :  de  origine  et  progreflu  controverfiae  facra- 
*4  mentarire   de  Ccena  Domini  inter  Lutheranos,  Ubiquiftas, 
<«  et  Orthodoxos,  quos  Zuinglianos   feu   Calviniftas  vocant, 
"  exortae  ab  anno   1517  ufque  ad  1602  deducta,"  1602,  in 
folio.     Thefe  are  all  of  them  parts  of  his  great  work,  which 
he  enlaro-ed  in  fucceeding  editions,  and  added  confutations 
of    the   arguments   of    Bellarmin,    Baronius,    and   Gretfer. 
What  he  publilhed  on  the  Eucharift,  and  another  work,  in- 
titled    "    Concordia  Difcors,"  &c.  printed   in    1607,  exaf- 
perated  the  Lutherans   in  a  high  degree  ;  and   they  wrote 
againft  him  very  abufively.     He  did  not  publifh  any  anfwer, 
though   he   had   almoft   finifhed   one,  but  turned   his    arms 
againft  the  jefuits;  and  publifhed   «  Hiftoria  Jefuitica :    hoc 
"&eft,    de  origine,    regulis,  conftitutionibus,  privilegiis,  in- 
"  crementis,  progreffu,  &  propagation  ordinis  Jefuitarum. 
c?  Item,  de  eorum  dolis,  fraudibus,  impofturis,  nefariis  faci- 
46  noribus,  cruentis   confiliis,  falfa  quoque,  feditiofa,  et  fan- 
"  guinolenta  doclrina,"  1619,  in  folio. 

Thefe  are  his  works;  and  they  juftly  gained  him  high  re- 
putation,  as  they  did  alfogood  preferment.  He  was  appoint- 
ed archdeacon  of  Caroline  church  in  1588;  and  in  1594, 
minifter  of  the  Abbey-church.  He  was  deprived  of  his  fight 
for  near  a  year  by  a  cataract,  yet  continued  to  preach  as  ufual, 
and  was  happily  couched  in  September  1613.  In  1623, 
being  76  years  of  age,  he  grew  childifhj  and  fo  continued 
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till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  nth  of  March  1626. 
The  public  entertained  fb  high  an  opinion  of  his  learning 
from  his  writings,  that  he  was  exhorted  from  all  quarters  to 
refute  Baronius's  Annals ;  and  no  one  was  thought  to  have 
greater  abilities  for  the  tafk.  A  new  edition  of  his  works 
was  publiihed  at  Geneva  in  1681,  in  feven  thin  volumes 
in  folio. 

HOSPITAL,  (WILLIAM-FRANCIS-ANTONY  marquifs 
of)  a  great  mathematician  of  France,  was  born  of  an  an- 
cient and  illuftrious  family  in  the  year  1661.  He  was  a  creo- 
jnetrician  almoft  from  his  infancy  \  for  one  day  being  at  the 
duke  of  Roan's,  where  fome  able  mathematicians  were  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  problem  of  Mr.  Pafclial's,  which  appeared  to  them 
extremely  difficult,  he  ventured  to  fay  that  he  believed  he 
could  folve  it.  They  were  amazed  at  fuch  unpardonable 
prefumption  and  rafhnefs  in  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age, 
for  he  was  then  no  more  \  neverthelefs,  in  a  few  days  he  fent 
them  the  folution.  He  entered  early  into  the  army,  yet  al- 
ways preferved  his  love  for  the  'mathematics,  and  ftudied 
them  even  in  his  tent;  whither  he  ufed  to  retire,  it  is  faid, 
not  only  to  iludy,  but  alfo  to  conceal  his  application  to  fludy  : 
for  in  thofe  days  to  be  too  knowing  in  the  fciences  was 
thought  to  derogate  from  nobility ;  and  a  foldier  of  quality, 
to  preferve  his  dignity,  was  in  fame  meafure  obliged  to  hide, 
his  attainments  of  this  kind.  H  fpital  did  this  very  well, 
and  was  never  fufpected  of  being  a  great  mathematician. 
He  was  a  captain  of  horfe;  but  being  extremely  fhort- 
fighted,  and  expofed  on  that  account  to  perpetual  incon- 
veniencies  and  errors,  he  at  length  quitted  the  army,  and 
applied  himfelf  intirely  to  his  favourite  amufement.  He 
contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Malbranch,  judging  by  his 
"  Recherche  de  la  veriteY'  that  he  muft  be  an  excellent  guide 
in  the  fciences ;  and  he  took  his  opinion  and  advice  upon  all 
occafions.  His  abilities  and  knowledge  were  no  longer  a 
fecret:  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  gave  a  public  folution 
of  fome  probLms,  drawn  from  the  decpeft  geometry,  which 
had  been  propofed  to  mathematicians  in  the  Ads  of  Leipfic. 
In  1693,  he  was  received  an  honorary  member  of  the  aca- 
demy of  fciences  at  Paris;  and  he  publiftied  a  work  upon 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Calculations,  intitled,  "  L'Analyfe  des 
"  infinimens  petits."  He  was  the  rirft  in  France  who  wrote 
upon  this  fubjeft;  and  on  this  account  was  regarded  almoft 
as  a  prodigy.  He  engaged  afterwards  in  another  work  of  the 
mathematical  kind,  in  which  he  included  "  Les  fe&ions  co- 
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e4  niques,  les  lieux  geometriques,  la  conftru&ion  des  equa- 
<£  tions,"  and  "  Une  Theorie  des  courbes  mechaniques  :" 
but  a  little  before  he  had  finifhed  it,  he  was  feized  with  a 
fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  2d  of  February  1704,  aged 
forty  three  years.  It  was  publifhed  after  his  death.  He  is 
reprefented  as  having  been  a  very  worthy,  honeft.,  good  kind 
of  man. 


HOTMAN,  (FRANCIS)  in   Latfn   Hotomanus.    a 

\ 

learned  French  civilian,  was    born    on   the    23d   of  Augtiftrjj  ^""" 
1524.  at  Paris,  where    his  family,    originally  of  Brcflau    iriHommes 
Silefia,  had  flourifhed  for   fome  time.     He  made    fo  rapid  a^^res, 
progrefs  in  the  belles  lettr.es,  that   at    the    age  of  fifteen   hetcm>  Xlt 
was  fent  to  Orleans  to  ftudy  the  civil  Jaw,  and  in  three  years 
was  received  doctor  in  that  faculty.     His  father,  a  counfelior 
in  parliament,   had  already  ddigned  him  for  that  employment  ; 
and  therefore  fent  for  him  home,  and  placed  him  at  the  bar.  But 
Hotman  was  foon  difpleafed  with  the  chicanery  of  the   court, 
and  applied  himfelf  vigorouily   to   the   fludy  of  the  Roman 
law  and  polite  literature.     At   the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
was  chofen  to  read  public  ledufes  in   the  fchools  of  Paris  : 
but  relifhing  the  opinions  of  Luther,  on  account  of  which 
many  perfons  were  put  to  death    in  France,  and   finding  he 
could   not  profefs  them  at  Paris,  he  went  to  Lyons  the  year 
after;  that  is,  in   1547.      Having   now  nothing  to  expect 
from  his  father,  who  was  greatly    irritated   at   his  changing 
his  religion,  he  left  France,  and  retired  to   Geneva  ;  where 
he  lived  fome  time  in  Calvin's  houfe.      From   hence  he  went 
to  Laufanne,  where  the  magiftrates   of  Bern  gave  him   the 
place  of  profeiTor  of  polite  literature.     He    publifhed   there 
fome  books,  which    however,  young  as  he   was,  were  not 
his  firft  publications  ;  and   married   a   French   gentlewoman, 
who  had  retired  thither  on   account  of  religion.     His  merit 
was  fo  univerfally  known,  that  the   magiftrates  of  Strafburg 
offered  him  a  profeflbrfliip  of  civil  law;  which   he  accepted, 
and  held   to   the  year  1561.     In   the   mean    time,  while  he 
was  difcharging  the   functions  of  this  place,  he  received  in- 
vitations from   the  duke   of  Pruffia,  the  landgrave  of  HefTe, 
the  dukes  of  Saxony,  and   even   from  our  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
but  did  not  accept  them.     He  did   not  refufe  however  to  go 
to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
^troubles;  and  he  went  twice  into  Germany,  to  defire  affift- 
ance  of  Ferdinand,  in  the  name  of  the   princes  of  the  blood, 
and  even  in  the  name  of  the  queen-mother.     The  fpeech  he 
made  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort  is  publifhed.     Upon  his  return 
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to  Strafburg,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  John  de  Monluc  to  go 
and  teach  civil  law  at  Valence;   which  he  did  with  fuch   fuc- 
cefs,  that  he  raifed  the  reputation  of  that  univerfity.     Three 
years  after  he  went  to  be  profeflbr  at  Bourges,  at  the   invita- 
tion of  Margaret  of  P'rance,  filler  of  Henry  II.   but  he  left 
that  city  in  about  five   months,  and  retired  to  Orleans  to  the 
heads  of  the  party,  who  made  great  ufe  of  his  advice.     The 
peace  made   a  month   after  did   not  prevent  him  from  appre- 
hending the  return  of  the  ftorm :    upon   which  account  he 
retired  to  Sancerre,  and  there  wrote  an  excellent   book  "  De 
ct  Confolatione,"  which  his    fon    publiflied    after  his  death. 
He  returned  afterwards  to  his  profelTorftiip  at  Bourges,  where 
he  was  very  near  being  killed  in  the   maflacre  in    1572  :   but 
luckily  efcaping,  he  left  France,  with   a  full  refolution  never 
to  return  thither  ;  and  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  read  lectures 
upon  the  civil  law.     Some  time  after   he  went  to  Bafil,  and 
taught  civil  law  there.     He  was  fo  pleafed  with  this  fituation, 
that  he  relufed  great   offers   from   the  prince  of  Orange  and 
the  States  General,   who  would  have  drawn  him  to  Leyden. 
The  plague  obliging  him  to  leave  Bafil,  he  retired   to  Mont- 
beliard,  where    he  loft  his   wife  ;  and   went   afterwards    to 
live  with  her  fillers  at  Geneva.     He  returned  once  more  to 
Bafil,  and  there   died   on   the    I2th    of  February   1590  of  a 
dropfy,  which  had  feized  him  fix  years  before,  and  kept  him 
eonftantly  in  a  ftateof  much  indifpofition.     During  this,    he 
revifed  and   digefted   his  works  for  a   new  edition ;  and  they 
were    publiflied   at    Geneva    1599,    in   three  volumes  folio, 
with   his   life   prefixed  by  Petrus  Neveletus   Dofchius.     The 
two  firft  contain  Treattfes  upon  the  civil  law :  the  third  com- 
prifes  pieces  reiating  to  the   government  of  France,  and  the 
right  of  fucccflion  ;  five  books  of  Roman  Antiquities;  Com- 
mentaries upon  Tully's  Orations  and  Epiftles ;    Notes    upon 
Caefar's  Commentaries,     &c.       His    "    Frai*co-Gallia,    or, 
*'  Account  of  the  ancient,   free  Hate  of  France,"  has  been 
tranflated  into  Englim  by  lord  Molefworth,    author  of  "  The 
"  Account  of  Denmark/'     He  published   alfo   feveral  other 
things  without  his  name  ;  but  being  of  the  controverfial  kind, 
they  were  probably  not  thought  of  confequence  enough  to 
be  revived  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

He  was  one  of  thofe  who  would  never  confent  to  be  paint- 
ed ;  but  we  are  told,  that  his  piclure  was  taken,  while  he 
was  in  his  laft  agony.  His  integrity,  firmnefs,  and  piety 
are  vaftly  extolled  by  the  author  of  his  life ;  yet,  if  Bau- 
douin  may  be  believed,  (whom  however  it  is  more  reafonable 
not  to  believe,  as  he  was  an  antagonift  in  the  religious  way) 

he 
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he  was  guilty  of  fome  very  great  enormities.     From  the  de-  Refponf.  ad 
fire  of  money  which   he  difcovers  in  his  dedications,  and  the  Bgz"£'  e*0 
means  he  ufed  to   extort  it   from  the  great,  fome  have  fup-  Frandfco 
poied  him  to  be  avaritious :  but  it  muftbe  remembered,  that  he.Balduino» 
loft  his  all  when  he  changed  his  religion,  and  had  no  fupplies1"  °' 
but  what  arofe  from  his  reading  lectures ;  for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  his  wife  was  a  fortune.     It  is  very  probable,  how- 
ever, that  thefe  would  have  been  fufficient  for  his  fubfiftence; 
but  it  feems  he  was  bewitched  with  fchemes  of  finding  out 
the  philofopher's   flone,  and  we  find   him  lamenting   to  a 
friend  in  his  laft  illnefs,  that  he  had  fquandered  away  his  fub- 
ftance  upon  this  hopeful  project.     It   is  certain  therefore  he 
had  his  weak  fide :  he  was  neverthelefs  one  of  the  greateft 
civilians  that  France  ever  produced. 

HOTTINGER,  (JOHN-HENRY)  a  very  learned  writer, Niceron, 
and  famous  for  his  flull  in  the  Oriental  languages,  was  born^01""123 
at  Zurich  in  SwiiTerland,  on  the  loth  of  March  1620,  rftom.'vtii. 
a  very  good  family.  He  had  a  particular  turn  for  languages  ;Bayie's 
and  the  progrefs  he  made  in  his  firft  ftudies  gave  fuch  promif- 
ing  hopes,  that  it  was  refolved  he  fhould  be  fent  to  ftudy 
in  foreign  countries,  at  the  public  expence.  He  began  his 
travels  the  26th  of  March  1638,  and  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  ftudied  two  months  under  Frederic  Spanheim. 
Then  he  went  into  France,  and  from  thence  to  Holland ; 
and  fixed  at  Groningen,  where  he  ftudied  divinity  under 
Francis  Gomarus  and  Henry  Alting,  and  Arabic  under  Mat- 
thias Pafor.  He  intended  to  have  ftaid  here;  but  being  very 
defirous  of  improving  himfelf  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  he 
went  in  1639  to  Leyden,  to  be  tutor  there  to  the  children 
of  profeffor  Golius,  who  was  the  beft  (killed  in  thofe  lan- 
guages of  any  man  in  the  world.  He  improved  greatly  by 
the  inftruclions  of  Golius,  who  communicated  all  he  could 
to  him,  and  alfo  by  the  affiftance  of  a  Turk,  who  happened 
to  be  at  Leyden,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Arabic.  Befides  thefe 
advantages,  Golius  had  a  fine  collection  of  Arabic  bocks  and 
manufcripts,  which  Hottinger  was  fuffered  to  copy  what  he 
pleafed  from,  during  the  fourteen  months  he  ftaid  at  Ley- 
den. In  1641,  he  was  offered,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Golius,  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  embailador  of  the  States 
General  to  Conftantinople,  and  he  would  gladly  have  at- 
tended him,  as  fuch  a  journey  would  have  co-operated  won- 
derfully with  his  grand  defign  of  perfecting  hirnfelf  in  the 
Eaftern  languages;  but  the  magiftrates  of  Zurich  did  not 
confent  to  it :  they  chofe  rather  to  recall  him,  in  order  to 
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employ  him  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  their  public 
fchools.  They  permitted  him,  however,  to  vifit  England 
firft ;  and  the  inftant  he  was  returned  from  that  country, 
they  appointed  him  profeffor  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory;  and  a 
year  after,  in  1643,  gave  him  two  profefforfhips,  that  of 
Catechetical  Divinity,  and  that  of  the  Oriental  tongues. 

He  married  at  twenty-two,  and  began  to  publifh  books 
at  twenty-four  years  of  age*  New  profefibrmips  were  be- 
ftowed  upon  him  in  1653,  anc*  he  was  admitted  into  the 
college  of  canons.  In  1655,  the  elector  Palatine,  defirous 
to  reftore  the  credit  and  reputation  of  his  univefity  of  Heidel- 
berg, obtained  leave  of  the  fenate  of  Zurich,  for  Hottinger 
to  come,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  return  at  the  end  of 
three  years :  but  before  he  fet  out  for  that  city,  he  went  to 
Bafil,  and  there  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He 
arrived  at  Heidelberg  in  Auguft  the  fame  year,  and  was  very 
gracioufly  received  in  that  city.  Befides  the  profelTorfhip 
of  divinity  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  Oriental  tonguas, 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Collegium  Sapientise.  *  He 
was  rector  of  the  univerfity  the  year  following,  and  wrote  a 
book  concerning  the  re-union  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvi- 
nifts ;  which  he  did  to  pleafe  the  elector,  who  was  pretty 
zealous  on  that  affair:  but  party-animofities,  and  that  itch 
of  difputation  fo  natural  to  mankind,  rendered  his  perfor- 
mance of  none  effect.  Hottinger  accompanied  this  prince 
to  the  electoral  diet  of  Frankfort  in  1658,  and  there  had  a 
conference  wjth  the  famous  Job  Ludolf.  It  is  well  known, 
that  Ludolf  had  acquired  a  vaft  knowledge  of  Ethiopia:  and 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Hottinger,  concerted  meafures  for 
fending  into  Africa  fame  perfons  (killed  in  the  Oriental 
tongues,  who  might  make  exact  enquiries  concerning  the 
ftateof  the  Chriitian  religion  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He 
was  not  recalled  to  Zurich  till  1661,  his  fuperiors  at  the 
elector's  earned  requeft  having  prolonged  the  term  of  years, 
for  which  they  lent  him  :  and  then  he  returned,  honoured 
by  the  elector  with  the  title  of  Ecclefiaftical-counfelL-r. 

Many  honourable  employments  were  immediately  con- 
ferred on  him  :  among  the  reir,  he  was  elected  prefident  of 
the  commifEoners,  who  were  to  revife  the  German  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible.  A  civil  war  breaking  out  in  Swifferland 
in  1664,  he  was  fent  into  Holland  on  ftate  affairs.  Many 
universities  would  willingly  have  drawn  Hottinger  to  them, 
but  were  not  able.  That  of  Leyden  offered  him  a  profeflbr- 
(hip  of  divinity  in  1667  ;  but  not  obtaining  leave  of  his  fu- 
periors, he  rcfufsd  it.  The  Dutch  were  not  disheartened 
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at  this  refufal,  but  infifted  that  he  fnould  be  lent  them  :  upon 
which  the  magiftrates  of  Zurich  contented,  in  complaifance 
to  the  States  of  Holland,  who  had  imerefted  themfelves  in 
this  affair.  As  he  was  preparing  for  this  journey,  he  'un- 
fortunately loft  his  life,  on  the  5th  of  June  1667,  in  the 
river  which  pafles  through  Zurich.  He  went  into  a  boat 
with  his  wife,  three  of  his  children,  his  brother-in-law,  a 
friend,  and  a  maid-fervant,  in  order  to  go  and  let  out  upon 
leafe  an  eftate,  which  he  had  two  leagues  from  Zurich. 
The  boat  ftriking  againft  a  pier,  which  lay  under  water, 
overfet  :  upon  which  Hottinger,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
friend,  efcaped  by  fwimming.  But  when  they  looked  upon 
the  women  and  children,  and  faw  the  danger  they  were  in, 
they  jumped  back  into  the  water :  the  event  of  which  was, 
that  Hottinger,  his  friend,  and  his  three  children,  loft  their 
lives,  while  his  wife,  his  brother-in-law,  and  fervant-maid 
were  faved.  His  wife  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  Henry 
Huldric,  minifter  of  Zurich,  a  man  of  very  great  learning, 
and  brought  him  feveral  children :  for  befides  the  three  who 
were  drowned  with  him,  and  thofe  who  died  before,  he  left 
four  fons  and  two  daughters. 

Hottinger  commenced  author,  as  we  have  obferved,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  :  and  he  feems  to  have  been  fo  pleafed 
with  that  character,  that  he  was  afterwards  for  ever  publifti- 
ing  books.  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  "  it  was  not  very  difficult  for 
"  him  to  do  this,  fince  he  was  very  laborious  and  blefled 
"  with  a  very  happy  memory :"  but  in  this  gives  a  wipe 
upon  his  parts  and  judgment.  It  is  neverthelefs  furprizing, 
that  a  man,  who  had  poffeifed  fo  many  academical  employ- 
ments ;  was  interrupted  with  fo  many  vifits,  for  every  body 
came  to  fee  him,  and  confulted  him  as  an  oracle ;  and  was 
engaged,  as  he  was,  in  a  correfpondence  with  all  the  literati 
of  Europe: — that  fuch  a  man  fhould  have  found  time  to 
write  more  than  forty  volumes,  efpecially  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that  he  did  not  reach  fifty  years  of  age.  We  ihaJi 
mention  fome  of  the  moft  conliderable  of  his  works  j  and 
thofe  particularly,  as  being  the  rnolt  interefting,  which  relate 
to  Oriental  affairs  and  literature.  I.  "  Exercitationes  Antt- 
"  Morinianae,  de  Pentateucho  Samaritano,"  &c.  164+,  410, 
Father  Morin  had  allerted,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  which  he  preferred 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  upon  a  pretence  that  this  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  Jews:  and  it  was  to  combat  this  opinion,  that 
Hottinger  wrote  thefe  Exercitations.  This  w<wk,  though 
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Hlft.  Critlq,  the  firft,  is  in  the  judgment  of  father  Simon  one  of  the  beft 
de  v.  T.  he  wrote ;  and  it  he  had  never  wrote  any  thing  more,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  left  behind  him  a  higher  notion 
of  his  abilities  than  he  has :  for  certainly  it  was  no  fmall 
enterprize  for  him  at  his  green  years,  to  attack,  on  a  very 
delicate  and  knotty  fubje£r,  and  with  fuppofed  fuccefs  too, 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  Europe  at  that  time. 

The  next  works  we  fhall  mention,  relate   immediately  to 
Oriental  affairs ;  and   may   always   be  of  ufe,  although   we 
fhould  confider  him  as  a  mere  collector.     2.  "  Thefaurus 
*4  Philologicus,    feu   clavis    Scripturae,     qua    quicquid    fere 
<e  Orientalium,    Hebraeorum    maxime   et   Arabum,    habent 
<c  monumenta  de  religione  ejufque  variis  fpeciebus,  Judaifmo, 
<c  Samaritanifmo,    Muhammedifmo,    Gentilifmo,    de  theo- 
"  logia  et  theologis,  verbo  Dei,  &c.  breviter  et  aphoriftice 
<c  ita  referatur  et  eperitur,  ut  multiplex  inde  ad   philologias  et 
<c  thtolofiice  ftudiofos    fruclus  redundare  pofiit,"   1649,  4to. 
There  was  a  fecond  edition  in  1659,  4to.  "  in  qua  Samari- 
*'  tica,  ,Arabica,  Syriaca  fuis   quaeque   nativis  characleribus 
"  expHmuntur."     3.   "  Hiftoria  Orientalis,    quae  ex   variis 
"  Orientalium   monumentis  collecla  agit,    primo,    de  Mu- 
46  hammedifmo,  ejufque  caufis  turn  procreanubus  turn  con- 
*'  fervantibus :  fecundo,  de  Saracenifmo,  feu  religione  vete- 
**  rum  Arabum  :    tertio,    de  Chaldaifmo,   feu   fuperftitione 
"  Nabatasorum,  Chaldsorum,  Charranaeorum :    quarto,    de 
**  ftatu  Chriftianorum  &  Judaeorum  temporeorti  &  nati  Mu- 
*'  hammedanifmi :  quinto,  de  variis  inter  ipfos  Muhammedanos 
<c  circa   religionis   dogmata    et   adminiftrationem  fentent'us, 
"  fchifmatis,  et  hserefibus  excitatis,"  &c.  1651,  4to.  1660, 
4to.  augmented.     No  man  was  better  qualified  to  write  on 
Oriental  affairs  than  Hottinger,  as  he  was  (killed  in  moft  of 
the  languages,  which  were  anciently,  as   well  as  at  prefent, 
fpoke  in  the   Eafl :  namely,  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee, 
Arabic,Turkifh,  Perfian,  and  Coptic.  4."  Promptuarium,five 
46  Bibliotheca Orientalis,  exhibens  catalogum  five  centurias  ali- 
<c  quot  tarn  audlorum,  quamlibrorum  Hebraicorum,  Syriaco- 
*4  rum,  Arabicorum,  ^Egyptiacorum :  addtta  mantilla  Bibliothe- 
*c  carum aliquot Europaearum,"  1 658, 4to.  Mr.  Bailletdoesnot 
fpeak  very  advantageoufly  of  this  work  of  Hottinger,  whom  he 
accufes  of  not  being  very  accurate  in  any  of  his  compofitions : 
and  indeed  his  want  of  accuracy  is  a  point  pretty  well   agreed 
on   by  both  papifts   and    protefbnts.      5.  <e   Etymologicon 
ec  Orientale,  five  Lexicon  Harmorucum  HepLiglotton :"  &c. 
1 66 1,  4to.     The  feven  languages  contained  in  this  Lexicon 
are,    the    Hebrew,    Chaldee,    Syriac,    Arabic,    Samaritan, 
Ethiopic,  and  Rabbinical. 
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Thefe  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  works  of  Hottin- 
ger,  which  are  cf  any  ufe  :  and  they  are  by  far  more  valu- 
able for  containing  materials  of  a  curious  nature,  and  which 
were  before  only  acceffible  to  perfons  fkilled  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages, than  for  any  ingenuity,  accuracy,  or  judgment, 
difcoverable  in  the  writer.  If  the  reader  is  particularly  defi- 
rous  of  feeing  an  exact  catalogue  of  the  works  of  this  labo- 
rious man,  he  may  confult  the  Bibiiotheca  Tigurina;  or 
the  Latin  life  of  Hottinger,  publifhed  by  Heidegger  at  Zu- 
rich 1667,  in  I2mo:  in  either  of  which  places,  he  will 
find  them  all  drawn  up  and  digefted  into  regular  order.  We 
cannot  help  repeating,  that  the  number  of  them  is  afto- 
niihing. 

HOUGH,  (JOHN)  bifhbp  of  Worceder,  memorable  for 
that  noble  {land  he  made  when  prefident  of  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxford,  againft  king  James  II   in  behalf  of  our  religion 
and  civil  liberties,  wa:»  born  in  the   county  of  Mickllefex  iri 
the  year  1650.     He  was   brought  up  at  the  fchool  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  Warwickshire,  and    from   thence   removed    to 
Magdalen  college  in  Oxford  in  1669,  of  which  in  1675,  h6 
was  elected  fellow.     Upon   the  breaking  out  of  the   popiih 
plot  in  1679,  his  chamber  was  fearched    upon   fufpicion  of 
his   correfponding   with  one  of   that  religion ;  but    nothing 
was  difcovered  againft  him;  and  in    1681,  being   appointed 
domeftick   chaplain  to  the   duke  of  Ormond,  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity,  but  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  _ eroded 
the  fea  in  February,  and  waited   upon  his  grace  at  Dublin. 
No  vacancies,  as  we  fuppofe,  of  any  confequence  happening, 
he  returned  the   year  after,  unpreferred,  to  England  j  where,  Willis's 
in  1685,  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Wor~4cc°un 
cefter.     In  April  1687,  he  was  ftatutably  elected  prefident  of,jrais,vol.ii. 
his  college   by  a  majority  of  the  fellows,  after  they  had  re- p.  437. 
jefted  a  mandamus  from   king  James  II.  in  behalf  of  one 
Anthony  Farmer,  A.  M.  of  that  houfe;   but  he  was  foon  re- 
moved  from   his  prefidentfhip  by  the    ecctefiaftica)  commif- 
ficners,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Parker   bifhop  of  Oxford  put  in  his 
place.     However,  when  the    prince  of  Orange  declared   his 
intention  of  coming  to  England,  Magdalen  college  was  re- 
ffored  to  its  rights,  and  Dr.  Hough  rertored  to  his  prefident- 
fhip.    «'  It  is  difputable,  fays   a  certain  writer,   whether  heSomeA(> 
"  {hewed  greater  courage    and  conftancy,  or  prudence  account  of  the 
**  temper,  in  the  management  of  fo  important  a  content  wich^j 
*c   a  mifguided  crown  j    and   whether  he  difplayed   a  greater^^..^ 
<c  love  of  the  liberties  of  his  countryj  in  -bafHing  the  inftru-p.  $;' 
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*c  ments  of  an  illegal   ecclefiaftical  comm'ffion,  or  integrity 
*'  and  confcience  in  adhering  fo  firmly  to  the.  flatutes  of  his 
*'  college,  and  his  own  oath,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  artifices 
as  well  as  menaces  of  an  arbitrary  court ;  in  his  engaging 
by   his  weighty    influence  the  members  of    that   learned 
<c  body  to  act  unanimoufly ;  and    in  confirming  by  his  own 
<£  example  their  refolutions  to  facrifice  their  intereft  to  their 
"  duty  on  that  great  occafion," 

After  the  revolution  he  was  nominated  by  king  William, 
in  April  1690,  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Oxford;  and  tranflated 
m.  and  to  the  fee  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  Auguft  1699.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Tennifon,  in  1715,  the  archbifhoprick  of 
Canterbury  was  offered  to  him,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  de- 
clined the  acceptance  of  out  of  modefty ;  but  upon  the  de- 
r>  in.'  '  ceafe  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  fucceeded  him  in  the  fee  of  Worcefter, 
in  September  1717.  He  was  a  grea.t  benefaclor  wherever 
he  came.  When  he  removed  from  the  fee  of  Oxford  to  that 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  he  did  not  merely  repair,  but 
almoll  rebuild  as  well  a^  adorn  the  epifcopal  "houfe  at  Ecclef- 
hall ;  and  upon  his  tranflation  to  the  fee  of  Worcefler,  he 
rebuilt  fo  great  a  part  of  the  epifcopal  palace  there,  and  made 
fuch  improvements  in  his  other  feat,  the  caftle  of  Hortle- 
bury,  that  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  expended  upon  both  thefe 
houfes  at  leaft  feven  thoufand  pounds.  And  thefe  fchemes 
were  executed  with  fo  nice  a  judgment,  that  he  left  little 
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f      to  be  done  by  any  of  his  fucceflbrs  towards  perfe&in 2  both 
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Cathedrals,  thole  epilcopal  lees.  He  was  near  leventy  years  or  age5 
when  he  entered  upon  the  fee  of  Worcefter  ;  yet  he  lived 
'  57'  upwards  of  twenty-fix  years  bifhop  of  that  place,  in  a  con- 
front exemplary  rcfidence  upon  his  diocefe,  and  difcharging 
all  the  duties  of  his  epifcopal  function.  A  little  before  his 
death  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  lord  Digby,  where  we 
find  the  following  remarkable  words  :  "  I  am  weak  and 
c<  forgetful — In  other  refpecb  I  have  eafe  to  a  degree  beyond 
c<  what  I  durft  have  thought  on,  when  years  began  to  mul- 
"  tiply  upon  me.  I  wait  contentedly  for  a  deliverance  out 
*c  of  this  life  into  a  better,  in  humble  confidence,  that  by 
"  the  mercy  of  God>  through  the  merits  of  his  Son,  I  mall 
u  fland  at  the  refurreftion  on  his  right  hand.  And  when 
ec  you,  my  lord,  have  ended  thofe  days  which  are  to  come, 
<c  which  I  pray  may  be  many  and  comfortable,  as  innocently 
fi  and  as  exemplariiy  as  thofe  which  are  pafTed,  I  doubt  not 

Seme  Ar>  Cf  of  our  meeting  in  that  ftate,  where  the  joys  are  unfpeak- 
&Ct  "  able,  and  will  always  endure,"  He  died  March  the  8th, 
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i;43,  Caving  extended  his  age  to  the  beginning  of  his 
year,  and  almoft  to    the  completion  of  the  c?d  year  of  his 
epifcopate. 

HOULIERES  (ANTOINETTA  DE  LA  GARDE  DES)  of  ail 
the  French  ladies,  who  have  ftudied  poetry,  has  fucceeded 
thebeft;  for  her  verfes  ftill  continue  to  he  more  read,  than 
any  other  of  her  fex.  She  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1658,  had  all  the  charms  of  her  fex,  and  wit  enough  to 
foine  in  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  Her  ta'fte  for  poetry  was 
cultivated  by  the  celebrated  Renault,  who  is  (aid  to  have  in- 
truded her  in  all  he  knew,  or  imagined  he  knew.  She  did 
her  mailer  great  honour;  but  the  misfortune  was,  foe  not 
only  imitated  him  in  his  poetry,  but  alfo  in  his  irreligton ;  c  rr 
for  her  verfes  favour  very  ftrongly  of  epicurifm.  She  "com- l-lv^. 
pofed  in  all  ways;  Epigrams,  "Odes,  Eclogues,  Tragedies;* 
but  foe  fucceeded  heft,  in  the  IdylJe  or  Paftoral,  which  feme 
affirm  foe  carried  to  perfeaion.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1694, 
and  left  a  daughter  of  her  own  name,  who  had  feme  talent 
for  poetry,  but  inferior  to  her  mother's.  However,  the  firft 
verfes  of  this  lady's  compoilng  bore  away  the  prise  at  the 
French  academy  ;  which  was  highly  to  her  honour,  if  it'be 
true  as  is  reported,  that  the  ingenious  Fontenelle  wrote  at  the 
fame  time  and  upon  the  fame  fubje£.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  the  Ricovrati  of  Padua,  as  was  her  mo- 
ther, who  was  alfo  of  that  of  Aries.  She  died  at  Paris*  in 
1718.  The  works  of  thefe  two  ladies  were  correctly  publifh* 
ed  in  iy47>  in  two  volumes  12010. 

HOWARD  (SiR  ROBERT)  an  EngJiih  writer  of  fbmew    » 
parts  and  learning,  was  a  younger  fon   of  Thomas  earl  of  Athe«i 
Berkfoire,    and  educated  at   Magdalen   college   in    Oxford. Oxon* 
During  the  civil   war,  he  fuffered  with  his  family,  who  ad-voi<iii 
hered  to  king   Charles  I.  but  at  the  reparation  was  made  a 
knight,  and  chofen  for  Stockbridgein  Hampfofre,  to  ferve  in 
'  the  parliament,   which  began  in  May   1661.     Afterwards  he 
was  made   auditor   of  the  Exchequer,  and   was  reckoned   a 
creature  of  Charles II.  whom  he  advanced  on  account  of  his 
faithful    fervices  in   cajoling  the  parliament  for  money.     Jn 
1679,  he  was  chofen  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  Caftle-Rifmg 
in  Norfolk:  and   re-elecled  for  the  fame  place  in  1688.     He 
was   a   mighty  advocate  for  the   revolution,  and  became  fo 
fiery    and  paffiona'ce   an   abhorrer  of  the    nonjurors,  that  he 
difclaimed   all    manner  of  conversation  and  intercourfe  with 
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perfons  of  that  character.     His  obftinacy  and  pride  procured 
him  many  enemies,  and  amongft  them  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  who  intended  to  have  expofed  him  under  the  name 
of^Bilboa  in   the   Rehearfal,  but  afterwards  altered  his  refo- 
lution,  and    levelled    his  ridicule   at  a  much  greater  name, 
under  that  of  Bayes.     He  was  fo  extremely  pofitive,  and  fo 
fure  of  being  in  the  right  upon  every  fubjecl:,  that  Shadwell 
the   poet,  though   a  man  of  the  fame  principles,  could   not 
help  ridiculing  him  in  his  comedy  of  the  Sullen  Lovers,  under 
the  character  of  Sir  Politive  At- all.     In  the  fame  play,  there 
is  a  lady  Vaine,  a  courtezan,  which  the  wits  then  underftood 
to  be  the  rniftrefs  of  Sir  Robert ;  whom  he  afterwards  mar- 
ried,   and  therein   a&ed  like  thofe,  who,    fays   Montaigne, 
"  firft  {hit  in   the  bafket,  and  then   put  it  upon  their  head." 
Ke  publifhed  poems  and  plays  :  <;  the  Hiflory  of  the  reigns  of 
"  Edward  and  Richard  II.  with  reflections  and  characters  of 
«c  their  chief  minivers  and  favourites ;  alfo  a  comparifon  of 
"  thefe   princes   with   Edward  I.    and  III."   1690,  8vo.    A 
letter    to   Mr.  Samuel  Johnfon,    occafioned    by    a   fcurrilous 
pamphlet,    intitled,    "   Animadverfions    on    Mr.  Johnfon"s 
"   anfwerto  Jovian."   1692,  8vo.    "  The  Hiftory  of  Reli- 
«c  gion."  1694,  8vo.  The  fourth  book  of  Virgil  tranflated, 
166",  8vo.  Statius's  Achilles  translated,   1660,  8vo. 

There  was  one  Edward  Howard,  Efq;  likewife,  adefcend- 
ant  of  the  fame  family,  who  expofed  himfelf  to  the  feverity 
of  our  fatyrifts,  by  writing  fome  bad  plays. 

Memoirs  of     HOWE  (JoHN')  a  very  learned    Englifli  non-conformift 
j^p1?0    :  divine,  was  born  the  iyth  of  May  1630,   at  Loughborough 
•J.  c?t-.  i,in  LeiceOerfnire  ;  of  which  town  his  father  was  minifter,  but 
gvo.—       was  afterwards  ejected   by  archbifhop  Laud,  on  account  of 
his  adherence  to  the  Puritans.     Fie  went  into  Ireland,  where 
Oxon?'       he  continued  till   the   Irifh  rebellion ;  then  returned  to  Eng- 
Tcl.  ii.        land,  and  fettled  in  Lanca(hire,  where  our  author  was  edu- 
cated in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  the  knowlege  of  the 
tonsues.     He  was  fent  from   thence    to  Chrift's-college   in 
Cambridge  ;  then  removed  to  Oxford,  and  became  Bible  clerk 
of  Brazen-nofe  college  in   1648.     He  was  made  a  demy  of 
Magdalen  college  by  the  parliament-vifitors,   and  afterwards 
fellow:   and   in    1652,  took  the  degree   of    mailer  of  arts. 
Soon  after  th'iSj  having  commenced  preacher,  he  became  mi- 
nifter   of  Great  Torrington    in   Devonfhire ;  and   in    1654, 
married  the  daughter  of    Mr.  George  Hughes,    minifter  of 
Plymouth.     He  was  afterwards  appointed  household  chaplain 
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to  Cromwell,  and  became  lecturer  of  St.  Margaret's  Weft- 
minfter  ;  but  feems  to  have  been  in  a  good  meafure  free  from 
the  fanaticifm  in  fafhion,  and  offended  Cromwell  greatly  by 
preaching  againft  the  notion  of  a  particular  faith,  which  the 
minifters  of  his  court  mightily  encouraged.  It  was  a  com- 
mon opinion  among  them,  that  fuch  as  were  in  a  fpecial 
manner  favoured  of  God,  when  they  prayed  either  for  them- 
felves  or  others,  often  had  fuch  impreffions  made  upon  their 
minds  and  fpirits  by  a  divine  hand,  as  fignified  to  them,  not 
only  in  general  that  their  prayers  were  heard,  but  that  the 
particular  mercies  fought  for  would  be  certainly  bellowed  : 
and  this,  which  they  called  a  particular  faith,  Mr.  Howe 
ventured  to  preach  againft,  though  it  was  efpoufed  even  by 
his  matter.  Upon  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  continued  chap- 
lain to  Richard  :  and  when  the  army  had  fet  Richard  afide 
he  returned  to  his  people  at  Torrington.  He  continued  among 
thefe,  till  the  a£t  of  uniformity  took  place  in  Auoufi  1662  - 
after  which  he  preached  for  fome  time  in  private  houfes  in 
Devonfliire.  In  1671,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  lived 
as  chaplain  to  lord  MafTarene  in  the  pariih  of  Antrim  : '  and  in 
1675,  returned  to  England,  and  fettled  in  London,  where 
he  was  highly  refpe&ed,  not  only  by  his  brethren  among  the 
diffenters,  but  by  many  eminent  divines  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  Whitchcot,  Kidder,  Fowler,  Lucas,  and  others. 
In  1685,  he  travelled  beyond  fea  with  lord  Wharton,  and  the 
year  following  fettled  at  Utrecht:  but  the  year  after  that,  on 
king  James's  publilhing  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  died  on  the  2d  of 
April  1705.  He  had  publifhed  a  great  number  of  fermons 
and  works  in  the  religious  way.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that 
*'  he  was  a  perfon  of  neat  and  polite  parts,  and  not  of  that 
*c  four  and  unpleafant  converfe,  as  moft  of  his  perfuadon 
"  were:  fo  moderate  allb  and  calm  in  thofe  fmaller  matters 
under  debate  between  the  church  and  his  party,  that  he 
had  not  fo  much  as  once  interelled  himfelf  in  any  fruit- 
lefs  quarrels  of  this  kind,  but  hath  applied  himfelf  wholly 
to  more  beneficial  and  ufeful  difcourfes  on  practical  fub- 
"  jec~h  5  in  which  undertaking  he  hath  acquitted  himfelf  fo 
"  well,  that  his  books  are  much  read  and  commended  by 
"  very  many  conformifts,  who  generally  have  them  in  good 
"  efteem." 

HO  WELL  (JAMES)  an  Englifti  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Wood's 
Thomas  Howell,  minifter  of  Abernant  in  Caermarthenfnire,  ^thenae 
and  born  about  the  year  1596.  He  was  fen:  to  the  free  fchool 
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at.  Hereford,  and  entered  cf  Jefus  college  in  Oxford  in  1610  J 
his  elder  brother  Thomas   Hovvell  being  fellow  of  that   fo- 
ciety,  afterwards  king's  chaplain,  and  nominated  in  1644.  to 
the  fee  of  Briftol.     Our  author,  having  taken  a  batchelor  of 
arts  degree  in  December  1613,  left  college,  and  removed  to 
London ;  for   being,   lays    Mr.  Wood,  a  pure  cadet,   a  true 
Co fvno polite,   not  born  to  land,  leafe,   houfe,  or  office,  he 
had  his  fortune  to  make  ;  and  being  withal  not  fo  much  in- 
clined to  a  fedentary  as  an  active  life,  this  fituation   pleafed 
him  befr,  as  rnofi:  likely  to  anfwer  his  views.     The  firft  em- 
ploy he  got  was  that  of  Reward    to  a  glafs-houfe  in  Broad- 
fireet,  which  was  procured  for  him  by   Sir  Robert    Manfel, 
\vho  was   principally  concerned  therein.     The  proprietors  of 
this  work,  intent  upon  improving  the  manufactory,  came  to 
a  reLlution  to  lend  an  agent  abroad,  who  (hould  procure  the 
beft  materials  and    workmen   that  could    be   got ;  and   they 
pitched  upon  Mr.  Howell,  who,  fetting  off  in   1619,  vifited 
feverai  of  the  principal  places  in  Holland,  Flanders,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.     About  Chriftmas    1621,  he  returned  to 
London  $  having   executed   the    purpofe  of  his   million  very 
well,  and  particularly  having  acquired  a  moft  mafterly  know- 
ledge in    the   modern   languages.     "  Thank  God,  fays  he, 
c<  I  have  this  fruit   of  my   foreign  travels,  that  I  can    pray 
ci  unto  him  every  day  of  the  week  in  a  feparate  language,  and 
vcl,  i. '       "  upon  Sunday  in  (even." 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  quitted  his  ftewardfhip  of  the 
glafs-houfe;  and  having  experienced  the  pleafures  of  tra- 
velling, laid  his  plan  for  more  employments  in  this  way.  In 
1622,  he  was  fent  into  Spain,  in  order  to  recover  a  rich 
Engiifn  {hip,  feized  on  by  the  viceroy  of  Sardinia  for  his 
mailer's  nfe,  on  pretence  of  irs  having  prohibited  goods  on 
hoard.  In  1623,  during  his  abfence  abroad,  he  was  chofen 
fellow  of  Jefus  college  in  Oxford,  upon  the  new  foundation 
of  Sir  Eubule  Theloal:  for  he  had  taken  care  to  cultivate 
his  intereft  there  all  along.  He  tells  Sir  Eubule,  in  his  letter 
Letter?,  '  of  thanks  to  him,  that  he  "  will  referve  his  fellowihip,  and 
vol.  i.  **  lav  it  bv  as  a  good  warm  garment  ao-ainft  rou^h  weather, 

J  J  c  ^~  O  ' 

*c  if  any  fall  on  him :"  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Prior,  who  alledged  the  fame  reafon  for  keeping  his  fellow- 
£hip  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1624;  afid  was  foon  after  appointed  fecretary  to 
lord  Scrope,  afterwards  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  was  made 
lord  prefidem  of  the  north.  This  poft  brought  him  to  York  : 
and  while  he  vefidcd  there,  the  corporation  of  Richmond, 
without  ^ny  application  from  himfelf,  and  againft  feverai 
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competitors,  chofe  him  one  of  their  reprefentatives  in  the' 
parliament  which  began  in  1627.  In  1632,  he  went  fecre- 
tary  to  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter,  ambaflador  extraordinary 
from  king  Charles  L  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  on  occaflon 
of  the  death  of  the  queen  dowager,  who  was  grandmother 
to  that  king :  and  here  gave  proofs  of  his  oratorical  talents, 
in  feveral  Latin  fpeeches  before  the  king  of  Denmark  and 
other  princes  of  Germany.  After  his  return  to  England, 
his  fortune  proved  more  unftable  than  ever :  for  except  an 
inconfiderable  affair,  on  which  he  was  difpatched  to  Orleans 
in  France  by  fscretary  Windebank  in  1635,  he  was  deftitute 
of  any  employment  for  fome  years.  At  laft  in  1639,  he 
went  to  Ireland,  and  was  received  very  kindly  by  the  lord 
lieutenant,  who  had  aforetime  made  him  warm  profeffions 
of  kindnefs.  The  lieutenant  employed  him  &s  an  affiftant- 
clerk  upon  fome  bufmefs  to  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  to 
London :  but  all  Mr.  Ho  well's  rifing  hopes  were  ruined  in 
the  unhappy  fate,  which  the  earl  of  StrafFord  met  with  foon 
after.  However,  in  1640,  he  was  difpatched  upon  fome  bu- 
finefs  to  France  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  made  clerk  of  the 
council :  which  poft  was  the  moft  fixed  in  point  of  refidence, 
and  the  moft  permanent  in  its  nature,  of  any  he  had  ever  en- 
joyed. But  his  royal  matter,  having  departed  from  his  pa- 
lace at  .Whitehall,  was  not  able  to  fecure  his  continuance 
long  in  it:  for  in  1643,  being  come  to  London  upon  fome 
bufmefs  of  his  own,  all  his  papers  were  feized  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  parliament,  his  perfon  fecured,  and  in  a  few- 
days  after  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Fleet.  This  at 
leaft  Mr.  Howell  himfelf  makes  the  caufe  of  his  imprifon- 
menrt :  but  Mr.  Wood  infmuates,  that  he  was  thrown  into 
prifon,  for  debts  contracted  through  his  own  extravagancy; 
and  indeed  fome  of  his  own  letters  give  room  enough  to  fuf- 
pe£l  it.  But  whatever  was  the  caufe,  he  bore  it  chearfully; 
of  many  inftances  of  which  the  following  epitaph  upon  him- 
felf is  one. 

Here  lies  entomb'd  a  walking  thing. 
Whom  Fortune  with  the  ftates  did  fling 
Between  thefe  walls.     Why  ?  afk  not  that : 
That  blind  whore  doth  fhe  knows  not  what. 

t 

He  had  now  nothing  to  truft  to  but  his  pen  :  and  he  applied 
himfelf  therefore  wholly  to  write  and  tranflate  books.  This 
work  he  managed  fo  well,  that  it  brought  him  in  a  comfort- 
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able  fubfiftence,  during  his  long  flay  in  that  prifon,  where  he 
was  confined  till  Tome  time  after  the  kind's  death  ;  and  as  he 

O  ? 

got  nothing  by  his  difcharge  from  thence  but  his  liberty,  he 
was  obliged  to  continue  the  fame  employment  afterwards. 
His  numerous  productions,  written  rather  out  of  neceiTuy 
than  choice,  {hew  however  are^dinefs  of  wit,  and  an  exube- 
rant fancy.  Though  always  a  firm  royaiiir,  he  does  not 
feern  to  have  approved  the  meafures  purfued  by  Buckingham, 
Laud,  and  StrafFord  ;  and  was  far  from  approving  the  im- 
pofition  of  (hip-money,  and  the  policy  of  creating  and  mul- 
tiplying monopolies.  Yet  the  unbridled  infolence  and  out- 
rages of  the  republican  governors  difgufted  him  fo,  that  he 
•was  not  difpleafcd,  when  Oliver  aflumed  the  fovereign 
power  under  the  title  of  proteclor ;  and  in  this  light  he  ad- 
drelTed  him  on  that  occafion  in  a  fair  fpeech,  which  mall  be 
mentioned  prefently.  His  behaviour  under  Cromwell's  tyran- 
ny was  no  more  than  prudential,  and  was  fo  confidered  ;  for 
king  Charles  II.  at  his  reiteration,  thought  him  worthy  of 
his  notice  and  favour:  and  his  former  poft  under  the  council 
being  btherwife  difpofed  of,  a  new  place  was  created,  by  the 
grant  of  which  he  became  the  firft  hiftoriographer  royal  in  Enor- 
Jand.  He  died  in  November  1666,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Temple  church,' London,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  with  the  following  infcription  upon  it ;  which 
was  taken  down  when  the  church  was  repaired  in  1683,  and 
has  not  fince  been  replaced.  "  Jacobus  Howell  Cambro- 
*'  Britanmis  Regius  Hiftoriographus,  in  Anglia  primus,  qui 
<i  poft  varies  peregrinationes  tandem  naturas  curfum  peregit, 
4t  fatur  annorum  etfamae}  domi  forifque  hue  ufque  erraticus, 
"  hie  fixus  i666.'? 

Now  for  fome  account  of  his  works.  i.  e'  Dodona's 
"  Grove,  or  The  Vocal  Foreft  :"  a  poem.  1640,  410. 
2."  The  Vote:"  a  poem,  prefented  to  the  king  on  New- 
Year's  day.  1641.  3.  "  Inftruclions  for  forraine  travell : 
4i  fhewing  by  what  courfe,  and  in  what  compafs  of  time, 
<c  one  may  take  an  exacl  furvey  of  the  kingdomes  and  itates 
^  of  Chriilendome,  and  arrive  to  the  practical  knowJedoe 
<•  of  the  languages  to  good  purpofe."  1642,  in  i2mo. 
Dedicated  to  prince  Charles.  Reprinted  1650,  in  I2mo. 
with  additions.  Thefe  works  were  publifned  before  Mr. 
Kowe;l  was  thrown  into  prifon.  4.  u  Cafual  Difcourfes  and 
"  Interlocutions  between  Patricius  and  Peregrin,  touching 
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^  the  diitractions  of  the  times."      Written  foon   after    the 
battle  cf  Edgehill,  and  the  firft  bock  publiQied  in  vindication 
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of  the  king:.     «:•  "  Mercurius  Hibernicus :  or  a  difcourfe  of 

V^  »X 

"  the  Irifh  maflacre."     1644.      6.  <c  Parables  reflecting  on 

"  the  times.     1644.     7.  "  England's  Tears  for  the  prefent 

"  wars,"  &c.   1644.    ,8.  "  Preheminence  and   pedigree  of 

"  parliaments."     1644.       9.    "  Vindication  of   fome    paf- 

"  fages  reflecting  upon  him  in  Mr.  Prynne's  book,  called  the 

"  Popifh  Royal   Favourite."     1644.     10.   "  Epiftolae  Ho- 

(e  Elianse  :"  "  Familiar  Letters  Domeftic  and  Foreign,  di- 

O      * 

<c  vided  into  fundry  feCiions,  partly  Hiftorical,  partly  Politi- 
"  cal,  partly  Philofophical."  1645.  Another  collection 
was  publifhed  in  1647  >  an(*  k°tri  thefe  with  the  addition  of 
a  third  came  out  in  1650.  A  few  additional  letters  appeared 
in  fome  fubfequent  editions :  of  which  the  eleventh  was 
printed  in  8vo.  in  1 754.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  indeed,  that 
thefe  letters  have  run  through  fo  many  editions  ;  fince  they 
not  only  contain  much  of  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  but 
are  alfo  interfperfed  with  many  pleafant  ftories  properly  intro- 
duced and  applied.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  has  given 
way  frequently  to  very  low  witticifms,  the  moft  unpardon- 
able inftance  of  which  is  his  remark  upon  king  Charles  the 
firft's  death,  v/here  he  fays,  "  I  will  attend  with  patience 
"  how  England  will  thrive,  now  that  fhe  is  let  blood  in  the 
**  Bafilical  vein,  and  cured  as  they  fay  of  the  king's  evil  :"  butVol< 
this  may  be  faid  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  led  into  this  manner 
by  the  humour  of  the  times.  Mr.  Wood  relates,  it  does 
not  appear  on  what  authority,  that  "  many  of  thefe  letters  were; 
44  never  written  before  the  author  of  them  was  in  the  Fleet, 
"  as  he  pretends  they  were,  but  only  feigned  and  purpofely 
"  publifhed  to  gain  money  to  relieve  his  necefiities  :"  but  be 
this  as  it  will,  he  allows  they  "  give  a  tolerable  hiftory  of 
"  thofe  times,"  which  if  true  is  very  fufEcient  to  recommend 
them. 

It  is  one  great  rule  in  the  conduct  of  our  work,  to  give 
not  only  memoirs  of  the  lives,  but  alfo  catalogues  of  the 
writings,  of  remarkable  men,  efpecially  the  Englifh  ;  or  elfe 
we  could  gladly  be  excufed  tranfcribing  the  dull  lift  that  fol- 
lows, fince  the  above  letters  are  almoft  the  only  work  of 
our  author,  that  is  now  regarded :  but  however  to  go  on. 
II.  '*  A  Nocturnal  Progrefs  :  or,  a  perambulation  of  moft 
"  countries  in  Chriflendom,  performed  in  one  night  by 
"  ftreno-th  of  imagination."  164 c.  12.  "  Luftra  Ludo- 

O  ^-5  •  ** 

^  vici :  or  the  life  of  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France,"  &c. 
1 3.  "  An  account  of  the  deplorable  ftate  of  England  in 
4t  1647,  &c.  1647.  14.  "  Letter  to  lord  Pembroke  con- 
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"  cerning  the  times,  and  the  fad  condition  both  of  prince 
«*  and  people."  1^47.  15.  "  Bella  Scot-Anglica :  A  brief 
«  of  all  the  battles  betwixt  England  and  Scotland  from  all 
€t  times  to  this  prefent."  1648.  16.  *4  Corollary  declar- 
"  ing  the  caufes,  whereby  the  Scot  is  come  of  late  years  to 
"  be  fo  heightened  in  his  fpirits."  4to,  17.  "  The  inftru-. 
"  ments  of  a  king :  or,  a  fhort  difcourfe  of  the  fword, 
6<  crown,  and  fceptre,"  &c.  1648,  410.  18.  ec  Winter- 
"  Dream."  1649.  19.  "  A  Trance,  or  News  from  Hell 
"  brought  firft  to  town  by  Mercurius  Acheronticu^."  1649. 
20.  "  inquifition  alter  blood,"  &c.  1649.  21."  Vifion,  or 
"  Dialogue  between  Soul  and  Body."  1651.  22.  "  Survey 
cc  of  the  Signory  of  Venice,"  &c.  1651.  23.  "  Some 
<c  fober  infpections  made  into  the  carriage  and  confults  of  the 
**  late  long  parliament,  whereby  occafion  is  taken  to  fpeak 
"  of  parliaments  in  former  times,  and  of  Magna  Charta  : 
"  with  fome  reflections  upon  government  in  general."  1653, 
I2mo.  Dedicated  to  Oliver  lord  Protector,  whom  he  com- 
pares to  Charles  Martel,  and  compliments  in  language  much 
beyond  the  truth  and  the  fentiments  of  his  own  heart.  The 
fourth  edition  of  this  book  came  out  in  1660,  with  feveral  ad- 
ditions. 

His  next  publication,  for  we  have  not  near  done,  was, 
24.  "  Hiilory  of  the  Wars  of  Jerufalem  epitomifed."  25.  Ah, 
**  Ha  ;  Tumulus,  Thalamus  :  two  counter-poems  :  the  firft 
<c  an  Elegy  on  Edward  late  earl  of  Dorfet ;  the  fecond  an 
"  Epithalamium  to  \he  marquis  of  Dorchefter."  1653, 
26.  '•  The  German  diet:  or  ballance  of  Europe,"  &c.  1653. 
folio.  The  author's  picture  at  whole  length  is  fet  before  the 
title.-  27.  Parthenopeia :  or,  "  the  Hiftory  of  Naples," 
&c.  1654.  28.  Londinopolis.  1657.  A  fhort  difcourfe, 
fays  Wood,  moftly  taken  from  Stow's  Survey  of  London. 
29.  "  Difcourfe  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  election  of  the 
"  king  of  the  Romans."  1658.  30.  Lexicon  Tetraglot- 
ton  :  "  An  Englifti-French-Italian-Spanifh  Dictionary,"  &c. 
1660,  31.  "  A  Cordial  for  the  Cavaliers."  1661.  Anfwer- 
ed  immediately  by  Sir  Roger  L'Eftrange,  in  a  book  intitled, 
"  A  Caveat  for  the  Cavaliers  :"  replied  to  by  Mr.  Howell  in, 
32.  "  Some  fober  infpections  made  into  thofe  ingredients, 
«'  that  went  to  the  competition  of  a  late  Cordial  for  the  Ca- 
«*  valiers:"  1661.  33.  A  French  Grammar,  &c.  34.  "  The 

Parley  of  Beads,'7  &c.  1660.  35.  The  fecond  part  of 
"  Cafual  Difcouries  and  Interlocutions  between  Patrici us  and 
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"  Peregrin,"  &c.  1661.  36.  "  Twelve  Treatifes  of  the 
w  late  Revolutions."  1661.  37.  "  Nev/  Englifh  Gram- 

<4  mar  for  foreigners  to  learn  Englifh  :  with  a  grammar  for 
"  the  Spanifh  znd  Caftilian  tongue  ;  with  fpecia!  reman;?  on 
"  the  Portuguefe  Dialed,  for  the  fer/ice  of  her  majefty." 

1662.  38.   "  Difcour-e  concerning  the  precedency  of  kings." 

1663.  39.  "  Poems:"  collected "ann  publifhed  by  Serjeant- 
Major,  P,  F.  that  is,  Payne  Fi(her,  who  had  been  poet-lau- 
reate to  Cromwell.     The   editor   -:d!cj  us,  that  our   author 
Howell  "  may  be  called  the  prodigy  of  the  age  for  ihe  variety 

of  his  volumes  ;  for  there  hath  pafied  the  prefs  above  forty 
of  his  works  on  various  fubjecls,  ufeful  not  only  to  the 
prefent  times,  but  to  all  pofterity.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
fays  he,  that  in  all  his  writings  there  is  fomething  ftill 
hew,  either  in  the  matter,  method,  or  fancy,  and  in  an 
*'  untrodden  tract."  He  publifjbed  next,  40-  "  A  treatife 
44  concerning  ambalTadors."  1664.  41.  «  Concerning  the 
44  furrender  of  Dunkirk,  that  it  was  done  upon  good 
44  grounds/"  1664. 

Befides  thefe  works  of  his  own,  he  tranflated  feveral  things 
from  foreign  languages;  as,  I.  "  St.  Paul's  late  progrefs 
44  upon  earth  about  a  divorce  betwixt  Chrift  and  the  Church 
44  of  Rome,  by  reafon  of  her  diiTolutenefs  and  excefTes," 
&c.  1644,  8vo.  The  author  of  this  book  publifhed  it  about 
the  year  1642,  and  was  forced  to  fly  from  Rome  on  that  ac- 
count. He  withdrew  in  the  company,  and  under  the  con- 
duel:  of  one,  who  pretended  friendfhip  for  him;  but  who 
betrayed  him  at  Avignon,  where  he  was  nrft  hanged  and  then 
burnt.  2.  "  A  Venetian  looking-glafs :  or,  a  letter  written 
*'  very  lately  from  London  to  cardinal  Barberini  at  Rome  by 
«  a  Venetian  Clariffimo,  touching  the  prefent  diftempers  in 
"  England."  1648.  3.  "  An  exact  Hiftory  of  the  late 
<c  Revolutions  in  Naples,"  &c.  1650.  4.  "  A  Letter  of 
a  advice  from  the  prime-Hatefmen  of  Florence,  how  En^- 
"  land  may  come  to  herfelf  again."  1659.  All  thefe  were 
tranflated  from  the  Italian.  He  tranflated  alfo  from  the  French, 
44 -The  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,"  &c.  1654;  and 
from  the  Spaniih,  cc  The  procefs  and  pleadings  in  the  court 
44  of  Spain,  upon  the  death  of  Anthony  Afcham,  refiderit  for 
^  the  parliament  of  Enejand,"  &c.  t65i. 

Laftly,  Ur.  Howell  publifhed.,  in  1649,  «  The  late  King's 
44  declaration  in  Latin,  French,  and Eneliflr ;"  andini6>r, 

^^^ 

"  Ccttoni  Pcfthuma,  or  divers  choice  pieces  of  that  renown- 
*'  ed  antiquary  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  knight  and  baronet.'* 
in  8vo. 

H  U  A  R  T  E 
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HUARTE  (JoHN)  a  native  of  France,  though  he  ufually 
pafTes  for  a  Spaniard,  who  lived  in  the  fixteenth  century. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him,  than  that  he  gained  great 
fame  by  a  work,  he  publiflied  in  the  Spanifh  tongue,  upon 
a  very  curious  and  interefting  fubje6l.  The  title  of  it  runs 
thus :  "  Examen  de  ingenios  para  las  Sciencias,"  &c.  or, 
4t  an  examination  of  fuch  genius's,  as  are  fit  for  acquiring 
*'  the  fciences,  and  were  born  fuch :  wherein  by  marvellous 
*'  and  ufeful  fecrets,  drawn  from  true  philofophy  both  na- 
ct  tural  and  divine,  is  {hewn  the  gifts  and  different  abilities 
*'  found  in  men,  and  for  what  kind  of  ftudy  the  genius  of 
<c  every  man  is  adapted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  whoever  (hall 
1C  read  this  book  attentively,  will  difcover  the  properties  of 
<{  his  own  genius,  and  be  able  to  make  choice  of  that  fcience, 
<c  in  which  he  will  make  the  greateft  improvement."  This 
book  has  been  tranfiated  into  feveral  languages,  and  born  fe- 
veral  impreffions.  It  was  tranfiated  into  Italian,  and  publifh- 
ed at  Venice  in  1582:  at  leaft,  the  dedication  of  that  tranf- 
lation  hears  that  date.  It  was  tranfiated  into  French  by  Ga- 
briel Chappuis  in  1580:  but  there  is  a  be'tter  French  verfion 
than  this  by  Savinien  d'  Alquie,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in 
1672.  He  has  taken  in  the  additions,  inferted  by  Huarte  in 
the  laft  edition  of  his  book,  which  are  confiderable  both  in 
quality  and  quantity.  It  has  been  tranfiated  alfo  into  Latin, 
and  laftly  into  Englifh.  This  very  admired  author  has  been 
highly  extolled  for  acutenefs  and  fubtilty,  and  undoubtedly 
had  a  great  ihare  of  thefe  qualities  :  Mr.  Bayle  however 
thinks,  that  "  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  any  perfon  to  truft 
**•  either  his  maxims  or  authorities ;  for,  fays  he,  he  is  not 
4C  to  be  trufted  on  cither  of  thefe  heads,  and  his  hypothefes 
are  frequently  chimerical,  efpecially  when  he  pretends  to 
teach  the  formalities  to  be  obferved  by  thofe,  who  would 
ge:  children  of  a  virtuous  turn  of  mind.  There  are,  in 
this  part  of  his  book,  a  great  many  particulars  repugnant 
*'  to  modefty  :  and  he  deferves  cenfure  for  publifhing,  as  a 
"  genuine  and  authentic  piece,  a  pretended  letter  of  Lentu- 
"  lus  the  proconful  from  Jerufalem  to  the  Roman  fenate, 
"  wherein  a  portrait  is  given  of  Jefus  Chrift,  a  defcription  of 
Boyle's  "  his  fhape  and  flature,  the  colour  of  his  hair,  the  qualities 
)id-  "  of  his  beard,"  &c. 

HUDSON  (CAPTAIN  HENRY)  an  eminent  Englifn  na- 
vigator, who  flouriihed  in  high  fame  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century.  Where  he  was  bom  and  educated,  we  have 

no 
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no  certain  account;  as  we  have  not  of  any  private  circurn- 
ftances  of  his  life.  The  cuftom  of  difcovering  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  benefit  of  trade  not  dying  with  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  whofe  reign  it  had  been  zealoufly  purfued,  Mr.Hudfon 
among  others  attempted  to  find  out  a  paflage  by  the  north  to 
Japan  and  China.  His  firft  voyage  was  in  the  year  1607, 
at  the  charge  of  fome  London  merchants;  and  his  firft  a:- 
tempt  was  for  the  north  eaft  paflage  to  the  Indies.  He  de- 
parted therefore  on  the  iftof  May;  and  after  various  adven- 
tures through  icy  feas  and  regions  intenfely  cold,  returned  to 
England,  and  arrived  in  the  Thames  on  the  i5th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  year  following  he  undertook  a  fecond  voyage  for  dif- 
covering the  fame  paflage,  and  accordingly  fet  fail  with  fifteen 
perfons  only  on  the  22d  of  April ;  but  not  fucceeding,  re- 
turned homewards,  and  arrived  at  Gravefend  on  the  2bth  of 
Auguft.  A  remarkable  occurrence,  mentioned  in  captain 
Kudfon's  journal  of  this  voyage,  was  the  fightof  a  mermaid, 
when  they  were  about  76  degrees  north  latitude  5  of  which 
take  the  account  in  his  own  words.  "  The  I5th  of  June, 
"  one  of  our  company  looking  over  board  faw  a  mermaid, 
es  and  calling  up  fome  of  the  company  to  fee  her,  one  more  Purchase 
"  came  up,  and  {he  was  then  come  clofe  to  the  {hip's  fide,  I:,1'8"!!15' 

t  "art  in. 

"  looking  earneftly  on  the  men.  Soon  after  a  fea  came  and  edit.  1625. 
t:  overturned  her.  From  the  navel  upwards  her  back  and  p-  575- — 
<s  breafts  were  like  a  woman's,  her  body  as  bis:  as  one  of  us,  *ai 

*  V  oy3£cs, 

*4  her  (lei n  very   white,  and  long  black  hair  hanging  down  Vol.  i.  edit. 
"  behind.     In  her  going;  down  they  faw  her   tail,  like   the  i7°5-  P- 
"  tail  of  a  porpus,  and  ipeckled  like  mackarel." 

Not  difheartened  by  his  two  former  unfuccefsful  voyage3, 
Mr.  Hudfon  undertook  again,  in  1609,  a  third  voyage  to  the 
fame  parts  for  farther  difcoveries;  and  was  fitted  out  by  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  company.  He  failed  from  Amfterdam, 
with  twenty  men  Englifh  and  Dutch,  on  the  25th  of  March  ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  April,  doubled  the  north  cape  of  Fin- 
mark  in  Norway.  He  kept  going  along  the  coafts  of  Lap- 
land towards  Nova  Zembla,  but  found  the  fea  fo  full  of  ice, 
that  there  was  no  getting  forwards.  Then  turning  about, 
he  went  towards  America,  and  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  Ne\v 
France  on  the  i8th  of  July.  He  failed  from  place  to  place, 
without  any  hopes  of  fucceeding  in  their  grand  fcheme ;  and 
the  {hip's  crew  difagreeing,  and  being  in  danger  of  mutiny- 
ing, he  purfued  his  way  homewards,  and  arrived  on  the  7th 
of  November  "at  Dartmouth  in  Devonfnire  :  of  which  he 
gave  advice  to  his  directors  in  Holland,  fending  them  alfo  a 

journal 
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journal  of  his  voyage.     In  1610,  he  was  again  fitted  out  b? 
ibme  gentlemen,  with  a  commiffion  to  try,   if  through  any  of 
thofe  American  inlets,  which  Captain  Davis  faw    but  durft 
not  enter,  on  the   weftern  fide  of  Davis's  Streights,  any  paf- 
fage  might  be  found  to  the  South-fea.     They  failed  from  St. 
Catherine's  the    iyth   of   April,    and  on  the  4th  of  June 
c.-ime    witnin    Tight   of    Greenland.      The    9th    they    were 
o.T  Ferbiflier's   i-treigbts,    and   on  the    I5th   came    in  fight 
of  Cape  Defo'iaion.  Thence  they  proceeded  north  -weft-ward, 
among  great  quantities  of  ice,  until  they  came  to  the  mouth 
r.f  thj  Streights,  that  bear  Hudfon's  name.     They  advanced 
in  triofe  Streights  vvefterly,  cs  the  land   and   ice  would  per- 
mit, till  they   got  into  the  bay,  which  has  ever  fmce  been 
called  by  the  bold  difcoveier's  name,   Ci  Hudfon's  Bay."     He 
gave  names  to  places,  as  he  went  along  ;  and  called  the  coun- 
try itfelf  6<  Nova  Britannia/'  or   New  Britain.      He   failed 
above  a  hundred  leagues  fouth  into  this  bay,  being  confident 
that  he  had  found  the  ciehned  paffage  :  but   perceiving  at  laft 
that  it  was  only   a   bay,  he   refolved   to  winter  in  the   moft 
fouthern  point  of  it,  with  an  intention   of  purfuing  his  dif- 
coveries  the  following   fpring.     Me  was   fo  bent  upon  this, 
that  he  did  not  confider  how  unprovided  he  was  with  necef- 
faries  to  fupport  himfelf  during  a  fevere  winter  in  that  defo- 
late  place:  however,  they   drew  their  fhip   on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember in  a  fmall  creek,  where  they  would  ail  infallibly  have 
perifhed,  if  they   had  not  been    unexpectedly  and  providen- 
tially fur;  plied  with  uncommon  flights  of  white  fowl,  which 
ferved  them  for  provifion.     In  the  fpring,  when  the  ice  began 
to  wafte,  Captain   Kudfon,   in   order  to  compleat  his  difco- 
very,  made   feveral    efforts  of  various  kinds  :  but  "notwith- 
ftanding  all  his   endeavours,  he  found  himfelf  neceflitated  to 
abandon   his  enterprize,  and   to    make  the  beft    of  his  way 
home;  and  therefore  diftributed  to  his  men  with  tear*  in  his 
eyes  all  the  bread  he  had  left,    which  was  only  a  pound   to 
each  :  though  it  is  faid  other  provisions  were  afterwards  found 
In  the   fhip.     In    his  defpair   and  uneafmefs,  he  had   let  fall 
ibme  threatnins;  words,  of  fettins;  fome  of  his  men  on  fhore  : 

O  '  O 

upon  which  a  few  of  the  ftardieft,  who  had  before  been  very 
mutinous,  entered  his  cabin  in  the  night,  tie'd  his  arms  behind 
him,  and  expofed  him  in  his  own  fhallop  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
Streights;  with  his  own  fjn  John  Hudfon,  and  feven  of  the 
moft  lick  and  infirm  of  his  men.  There  they  turned  them 
adrift,  and  itisfuppofed  they  all  perifhed,  being  never  heard 
of  more.  The  crew  proceeded  with  the  fbip  to  England  ; 
but  going  on  (here  near  the  Streight's  mouth,  four  of  them 
were  killed  by  the  fa v ages.  The  reft,  after  enduring  the  great- 
eft 
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eft  hardfhips,  and  retfdy  to  die  for  want,  arrived  at  Plymouth 

in  September  1611.  !!  f  °.ve- 

Vol.  in.  p. 
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HUDSON  (Dr.  JOHN)  a  very  learned  Englifti  critic, 
was  born  at  Widehope  near  Cockerrnouth  in  Cumberland  in  w°«d's 
the  year  1662;  and  after  having  been  educated  in  grammar  ^J]1"^*', 
and  claflical  learning,  was  entered  in  1676  of  Queen's  col-  9-0.  edit. 
lege  in  Oxford,  where  he  made  a  very  great  progrefs  in  phi-  I721 — 
lofophy,  but  efpecially  in  polite  literature.  Soon  after  he  p^'f^Ha 
had  taken  his  mafter  of  arts  degree,  he  removed  to  Univerfity  j.  Hudfosu 
college,  of  which  he  was  chofen  fellow  in  March  1686,  and 
became  a  moft  confiderable  and  efteemed  tutor.  He  alfo  dif- 
tinguimed  himfelf  by  feveral  valuable  editions  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  which  he  afterwards  publifhed.  In  April 
1701,  on  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  he  was 
elected- head-keeper  of  th&  Bodleian  library;  and  injure 
following,  accumulated  the  degrees  of  batchelor  and  doctor 
in  divinity.  With  this  librarian's  place,  which  he  held  til! 
his  death,  he  kept  his  fellowfhip  till  June  1711,  when  ac- 
cording to  the  ftatutes  of  his  college  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  have  refigned  it  j  but  he  had  jtift  before  difqualiSed 
himfelf  for  holding  it  any  longer,  by  marrying  Margaret, 
(laughter  of  Sir  Robert  Harriibn,  knight,  an  alderman  of 
Oxford,  and  a  Mercer.  In  1712,  he  was  appointed  princi- 
pal of  St.  Mary  Hall  by  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity, 
through  the  interefl  and  follicitation  of  the  famous  Dr.  Rat- 
el  iffe  r  and  it  is  faid,  that  to  Dr.  Hudfon's  intereft  with  Dr. 
Ratcliffe,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  is  obliged  for  the  moft 
ample  benefactions,  {he  received  from  that  phyfician.  Dr. 
Hudfon's  ftudious  and  fedentary  way  of  life  brought  him  at 
length  into  an  ill  habit  of  body,  which  turning  to  a  dropfy, 
kept  him  about  a  year  in  a  very  languifhing  condition  ;  and  then 
he  died  on  the  27th  of  November  1719,  leaving  only  one 
daughter,  and  a  widow. 

His  publications  were  as  follow  :  I.  *'  Introduclioad  Chro- 
<e  nographiam  :  five  ars  chronclogica*  in  Epitomen  redadta." 
1691,  8vo.  Extraded  from  biihop  Beveridge's  Treatife  on 
that  fubjecl:,  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils-.  2.  "  Velleius  Pa- 
**  terculus,  cum  variis  le&ionibus  et  notis  et  indice."  ^93* 
8vo.  A  fecond  edition  with  the  notes  enlarged  in  1711. 
3,  fc  Thucydides."  1696,  folio.  A  neat  and  beautiful  edi- 
tion, but  fomewhat  diminifhed  in  its  credit  by  that  of  Duker 
and  Wafie.  4.  'c  Geographise  Veteris  Scriptores  Grasci 
*'  Minores.  Cum  Differtationibus  &  Annotationibus  Hen- 
"  rici  Dodwelli/'  2vo.  The  firft  puWi&ed  in  1698,  the 
8  fecond 
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fecond  in  1703,  and  the  third  and  fourth  m  1712.     5.  a  Dio- 
*'  nyfii  HalicarnafTenfis  opera  omnia."  1704,  in  two  volumes 
folio.     A  beautiful  and  valuable    edition,  enriched  with   the 
various  readings   of  an  ancient  copy  in  the  Vatican  library, 
and  of  feveral  manufcripts  in  France.     The  learned  editor 
has  fubjoined  to  his  own  notes  feveral  of  Sylburgius,  Portus, 
Stephens,  Cafaubon,  and    Valefius.      6.  "  Dionyfius  Lon- 
"  ginus."    1710,  4to.   and  1718,  8vo.  Ajrery  beautiful  edi- 
tion, and  the  notes,  like   all  the  reft  cf  Dr.  Hudfon's,  very 
fhort.     7.  "  Moeris  Atticifta  de  vocibus  Atticis  et  Helleni- 
"  cis.     Gregorius  Mardnus  de  Grrecarum  literarum  pronun- 
«  ciatione."     1712,   8vo.     8.  "  Fabulae  ^fopicae."  Greek 
and  Latin.    1718,  8vo.       9.  "  Flavii    Jofephi  Opera,"  he 
had  juft  finimed,  but  did  not  live  to  publifh.     He   had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  third  index,  when  finding  himfelf  unable 
to  go  quite  through,  he  recommended  the  work  to  his  intimate 
friend  Mr.  Antony  Hall,  who  published  it   in    1720    in  two 
volumes  folio.     Tis  a  neat  and  beautiful  edition,  and  fupe- 
rior  in   every  refpe£t  to   Havercarnp's,  except  in  the  number 
and  value  of   the  notes.     Mr.  Hali  did  aifo   another  refpeft- 
ful   office  to  Dr.  Hud  fen   after  his  death  :  he   married  his 
widow. 

Dr.  Hudfon,  if  he  had  lived,  intended  to  have  publifhed 
a  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library,  which  he  had  caufed 
to  be  fairly  tranfcribed  in  fix  volumes  folio.  He  was  very 
affifting  to  feveral  editors  in  Oxford,  particularly  to  Dr.  Gre- 
gory in  his  Euclid,  and  to  the  induitrious  Mr.  Hearne  in  his 
Livy,  &c.  He  correfponded  with  many  learned  men  in 
foreign  parts  :  with  Muratori,  Salvini,  and  Bianchini,  in 
Italy;  withBoivin,  Kufter,  and  Lequien,  in  France;  with 
Ole'arius,  Menckenius,  Cbriftopher  \Voliius,  and,  whom  he 
chiefly  efteemed,  John  Albert  Fabricius,  in  Germany  ;  Er;c 
Benzel  in  Sweden  ;  Frederic  Roftgard  in  Denmark  ;  with 
Pezron,  Reland,  Le  Clerc,  in  Holland,  &c.  He  ufed  to 
complain  of  the  vaft.expence  of  foreign  letters  ;  for  he-  was 
fjr  from  being  rich,  having  never  been  pofieffed  of  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  preferment  ;  of  which  he  ufed  alfo  to  make  frequent 
and  heavy  complaints. 


Hif-  HUET  (PETER  DANIEL)  bifhop  of  Avranches  in  France, 
M^Hutt,  and  one  of  the  greateft  as  well  as  politeft  fcholars,  that  any 
pa/Mr.  aa;e  has  produced,  was  'horn  of  a  good  family  at  Caen  in 
TAbbe  Normandy,  on  the  8th  of  February  1630.  His  parents 
Sld^ohiT  dying  when  he  was  fcarcely  out  of  his  infancy,  he  fell  into 
Traite  Phi-  the  hands  of  guardians,  who  neglected  him:  however,  Iv-s 

.own 
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own  invincible  and  feemingjv  innate  love  of  letters  made 

'—-'    J  ~r~>      ' 

amends   for  all    difadvantages,  and  he   finiihed   his  courfe  0^^^° '" 
ftudies  in    the    Belles  Lettres,  before    he  was   thirteen  yearsi'Efprit  hu- 
of  age.     In    the    profecution  of  his  philofophical  ftudies,  he™-'"- 
happened   upon  an  excellent   profeflbr,  father  Mambrun,  ^Comm    t 
Jefuit;  who,  after  Plato's   example,  directed  him  to  beginriusde rebus 
with  learning  a  little  geometry.     But  Huet  went  farther  in  it,ad  eurp  ?er- 
than  his  tutor  defired  ;  and  contracted  fuch  areiifh  for  it,  thatp"1^'1  us> 
he    flighted    in    a    manner  all   his   other  itudies.     He  went 
through  every  branch  of  mathematicks,  and  maintained  pub- 
lic Thefes  at  Caen,  a  thin£   never   before  done  in  that  city. 
Having  pafTed  through  his  clafles,  it  was  his  bufmeis  to  ftudycommenta- 
the  law,  and  to   take  his  degrees  in  it :   but  two  books,  that"1",  &c. 
were  then  publiflied,  drew  him  off  from  this  purfuit.     Thefe J]  *^' ^ 
books  were  "  The  principles  of  Des  Cartes,"  and  "  Boch-p.  xfi£ 
"  art's  facred  geography."     He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Des 
Cartes,  and  adhered  to  his  philofophy  for   many  years  ;  but 
afterwards  faw  the  falfenefs  and  vanity  of  it,  and  as  we  fnall 
fee,  wrote  againft   it  alfo.     "  A  lelfbn  of  caution  this,   fays 
"  his  elogift,  to  all,  to  embrace  no  fyftem  whatever,   till  they 
"  have   carefully    examined    the   principles,  on  which  it  is 
"  built :  fmce  even  the  wifeft  and   moit  difcerning  men  are 
<c  through  fuch  ralhnefs  or  inadvertency  liable  to  be  deceiv^ 
44  ed."     Bochart's  geography   made  a   vaft    impreilion  upon 
him,  as  well  on  account  of  theimmenfe  erudition  with  which 
it  abounded,  as  by  the  prefence  cf  its  author,  who  was   mi- 
nifter  of  the  Proteftant  church  at  Caen.     This  book  was  full 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning,  and  infpired  Huet  with    anComrr>  „ 
ardent  defire  of  mattering  thofe  languages;   who,  to  forward t\!™™l't 
his  way  to   them,  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Bochart,  and  p.  41,^3. 
put  himfelf  under  his   directions. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  one  day,  he  was  delivered 
by  the  cuftom  of  Normandy  from  the  tuition  of  his  guardians  : 
and  foon  after  took  a  journey  to  Paris,  not  fo  much  out  of 
curiofity  to  fee  that  place,  as  for  the  fake  of  purchafmg  books, 
and  making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  learned  men  of  the 
times.  He  foon  became  known  to  father  Sirmond,  Petavius, 
VavaiTor,  Naudaeus,  and,  infhort,  to  aimed  all  the  fcholars  ia 
France.  About  two  years  after,  he  had  alfo  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  himfelf  to  the  learned  in  Holland,  For 
queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden  having  invited  Bochart  to  her  court, 
Huet  accompanied  him,  and  they  fet  outin  April  1652.  He 
faw  Salmafius  ju  Leyden,  and  Ifa*c  VofTius  at  Amfterdam. 
He  often  vifited  the  queen,  who  wou^  have  engaged  him  in 
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her  fervice  ;  but  Bochart  hot  being  very  gracioufly  received 
through  the  intrigues  of  Bourdelot  her  phyfician,  who  was 
jealous  of  him,  and  the  queen's  fickle  temper  being  known 
to  everybody,  Huet  declined  all  offers,  and  after  a  ftay  of 
three  months  returned  to  France.  The  chief  fruits  of  his 
journey  was  a  copy  of  a  manufcript  of  Origen's  Commenta- 
ries upon  St.  Matthew,  which  he  tranfcribed  at  Stockholm, 
and  the  acquaintance  he  contracted  with  the  learned  men  in 
Sweden  and  Holland,  through  which  he  parted.  Upon  his 
return  to  his  own  country,  he  refumed  his  ftudies  with  more 
vigour  than  ever,  in  order  to  publifh  his  manufcript  of  Ori- 
gen.  While  he  was  employed  in  tranflating  this  work,  he 
was  led  toconfider  the  rules  to  be  obferved  in  tranflations,  as 
well  as  the  different  manners  of  the  moft  celebrated  tranf- 
Jators.  This  gave  occafion  to  his  firft  performance,  which 
came  out  at  Paris  in  1661,  under  this  title,  "  De  interpre- 
"  tatione  libri  duo  :"  and  it  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  Ifaac  Caufabon,  Fronto  Duczus  the  Jefuit, 
TMacefc  and  Thuanus.  Mr.  de  Segrais  tells  us,  that  "  nothing  can 
Virgilc,  be  added  to  this  treatife,  either  with  refpecl  to  ftrength  of 

num  az.  «  critical  judgment,  variety  of  learning,  or  elegance  of  ftile  ; 
which  laft,  fays  the  Abbe  Olivet,  is  fo  very  extraordi- 
«  nary,  that  it  might  have  done  honour  to  the  age  of  Au- 
,  &c.~"  guftus-'  This  book  was  firft  printed  in  a  thin  410,  but 
p.xix.  afterwards  in  I2mo,  and  8vo.  In  1668  were  publifhed  at 
Roan,  in  two  volumes  folio,  his"  Originis  Commentaria, 
"  &c.  cum  Latina  interpretatione,  notis,  &  obfervationi- 
"  bus  ;"  to  which  is  prefixed  a  large  preliminary  difcourfe, 
wherein  is  collected  all  that  antiquity  relates  of  Origen.  The 
fixteen  years  interval,  between  his  return  from  Sweden  and 
the  publication  of  this  work,  was  fpent  entirely  in  ftudy, 
excepting  a  month  or  two  every  year,  when  he  went  to 
Paris:  during  which  time  he  gave  the  public  a  fpecimen  of 
his  fkill  in  polite  literature,  in  an  elegant  collection  of  poems, 
jntitled  "  Carmina  Latina  &  Graeca  ;"  which  were  pub- 
lifhed at  Utrecht  in  1664,  a"d  afterwards  enlarged  in  feveral 
fueceflive  editions.  While  he  was  employed  upon  his  Com- 
mentaries of  Origen,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  quarrel  with 
his  friend  and  matter  Bochart  ;  who  defiring  one  day  a  fight 
of  his  manufcript,  for  the  fake  of  confulting  fome  paffages 
about  the  Eucharift,  which  had  been  greatly  controverted 
between  Papifts  and  Proteftants,  discovered  an  hiatus  or  de- 
fe#,  which  feemed  to  determine  the  fenfe  in  favour  of  the 
Pspifb,  and  reproa^1  -d  Huet  with  being  the  contriver  of  it. 

Huet 
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Huet  at  firft  thought,  that  it  was  a  defect  in  the  original  rna- 
nufcript  j  but  upon  confulting  another  very  ancient  manu- 
fcript  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  he  found  that  he  had 
omitted  fome  words  in  the  hurry  of  tranfcribing,  as  he  fays, 
and  that  the  mifhke  was  his  own.  Bochart  ftiil  fuppofing,  Vomm?rt^ 
that  this  was  a  kind  of  piou-s  fraud  in  Huet,  to  fupport  thep.U^'-0.C 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  regard  to  the  Eucharifr, 
alarmed  the  Proteftants  every  where,  as  if  Origen's  Com- 
mentaries were  going  to  be  very  unfairly  published  ;  'and  by 
that  means  difTolved  the  friendihip,  which  had  long  fubfuted 
between  Huet  and  hirnfelf. 

In  the  year  1659,  Mr.  Huet  was  invited  to  Rome  by  queen 
ChrifUna,  who  had  abdicated  her  crown,  and  retired  thither ; 
but  remembring  the  cool  reception,  which  Bochart  had  metcommpnta- 
with  from    her   majefty,  after  as  warm  an  invitation,  he  re-  rius>  &c- 
fiifed  to  go.     Thole,  fays   the  Abbe  Olivet,   who  judge  of p'  2cS> 
aclions  by  events,  will  fuppofe  him  to  have  acled  very  wifely  F, 
in  continuing  in  France ;  for  ten  years  after,  when  Mr.  Bof-  p.  xu'. 
fuet  was  appointed  by  the  king  preceptor   to    the  Dauphin, 
Mr.  Huet  was  chofen  for  his  collegue  with  the  title  of  fub- 
preceptor,  which  honour  had  fome  time  been  defigned  him 
by  Moniieur   de  Montaufier,  the  Dauphin's  governor.     He 
went  to  court  in   1670,    and  flayed  there  till  the  year  1680, 
when   the  dauphin    was  married.     Though  his  employment 
mud  needs  take  up  a  confiderable  part  of  his  time,  yet  he 
found  enough  to  complete  his  "  Demonftratio   Evangelica," 
which  as  great  and  laborious  a  work  as  it  may  feem,  was  be- 
gun and  ended  amidft  theembarraflments  of  a  court.     It  was 
publifhed  at  Paris  in  1679  in  folio ;  and  has  been   reprinted 
iince  in   folio,  quarto,  and  octavo.      Mr.  Huet  owns,  thatcommenta* 
this  work  of  his  was  better  received  by  foreigners,  than  byrius»&c« 
his  own  countrymen  ;  many  of  whom  confidered  it  as  a  workp' z  4* 
full  of  learning  indeed,  but  utterly  void  of  that  demonftra- 
tion,  to  which  it  fo  formally  and  pompoufiy  pretends.   Others 
lefs  equitable  borrowed  from  it,  and  attacked   it  at  the  fame 
time,   to   cover  their   plagiarifm;  which,  though    Mr.  Huet 
complains  very  heavily  of  it,  is  not  a  fate  peculiar  to  him  or 
his  book  ;  there  being  hardly  any  country,  which  will  not  af- 
ford inftances  of  authors,  who  have  been  ferved  in  the  fame 
manner.     Father  Simon  had  a  defign  to  make  an  abridgment 
of  this  work  ;  but  Mr.  Huet  being  informed,  that  it  was  to 
alter  it  as  he  thought  proper,  to  add  to  it,  and  ftrike  out  of 
it  at  pleafure,  dellred  him   to   excufe  himfelf  that  trouble. 
We  muft  not  forget  the  fervice,  which  Mr.  Huet  at  this  time 
did  the  republic  of  letters,  in  promoting  the  editions  of  the 
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clafficks  "  in  Ufum  Delphini  :"  for  though   the  firft  idea  of 

the  commentaries  for  the   ufe   of  the  Dauphin  was  ftarted  by 

the  duke  de  Montaufier,  yet  it  was  Mr.  Huet  who  formed  the 

plan,  and  dire&ed  the  execution  of  it,  as  far  as  the  capacity 

of  the   perfcns  employed  in  that  work   would   permit.     He 

Commen-    undertook,  he  tells   us,  only  to   promote   and   conduct   the 

tarius,  &c.  workj  44  procurator  effe  &  sgyohuxTK,  non   et  operarius  ;" 

but  at  laft  came  in   for   a   (hare  of  it.     For   when  Michael 

Faye,  who  took  upon  him  the  care  of  fetting  out   Manilius, 

but  who  by  the  way  was  not  equal  to  the  talk,  found  him- 

felf  ^ravelled,  as  he  often  did,  with   pafTages  in  that  obfcure 

author,  he  had  recourfe  to  Mr.  Huet,  who  having  formerly 

read  him  with  great  attention,  and  m?.de  feveral  notes  and  ob- 

fervations  upon  him,  was  thereupon  induced   to   digeft  them 

into  order,  and  to  publim  them,   as  he  did  at  the  end  of  the 

Ccmmen.    Delphin  edition  of  that  author  in  1679.     We  muft  remem- 

tarius,  &c.  her  alfoto  obferve,  that  Mr.  Huet  had  been  chofen  a  mem- 

*"  ~9*'       ber  of  the  French  academy;  and  that  his  Speech  pronounced 

en  the  occafion  before  that  illuftrious   body,  had   been   pub- 

lifhed  at  Paris  in  1674. 

While  he  was  employed  in  compofing  his   "  Demonftratio 
"  Evangelica,"  the  fentiments   of  piety,  which  he  had  from 
his  earlieit  youth,  moved  him  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  which 
he  did  at  forty-fix  years  of  age.     In   1678,  he  was  prefented 
by   the  king  to    the   abbey   of  Aunay   in  Normandy,  which 
was  fo  agreeable  to  him,  that  he  retired   there  every  fummer, 
after  he  had    left  the  court.     In  1685,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  bifhoprick  of  Soiflbns;  but  before  the  bulls  for  his  infti- 
tution  were  expedited,  the   abbey  de  Sillery  having  been   no- 
minated to  the  fee  of  Avranche?,  they  exchanged  bifhopricks 
with  the  content  of  the   king  ;    though    by    reafon  of    the 
differences   between   the  court  of  France  and  that  of  Rome, 
they  could    not  be  confecrated    till    1692.      In    1689,  Mr. 
Hutt    publifhed    his    "   Cenfura    Philofophiae    Cartefianz," 
and  addreffed  it  to  the  duke  de  Montaufier.     It  appears,  that 
Mr.  Huet  was  greatly  piqued   at  the   Cartefians,  when   he 
wrote  this  book.     He  was  difpleafed,  that  theie   philofophers 
infinitely  preferred  thofe  who  cultivate  their   reafon  to   thofe 
who   only  cultivate  their  memory  ;  and   required,  that  men 
Ccnf.  Phil,  fhould   endeavour   more  to  know  themfelves,  than  to  know 
Cart,  cap.     wfrat  was  done  in  former  ages.     "  What,  fays  he,  becaufe 
<4   we  are  men  of  learning,  {hall   this  make   us  obnoxious  to 
«'  the  raillery  of  the  Cartefians  ?"     We  will  agree  with   Mr. 
Huet,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  raillery  in  the  cafe;   but 
inuil  needs  own  ourfelves  of  opinion,  that  if  mankind  were 

more 
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more  follicitous  about  the  conduct  of  the  underftanding,  and 
lefs  fo  about  ftoring  and  fluffing  the  magazine  of  the  memory 
with  a  vaft  variety  of  uninterefting  fads  and  opinions,  they 
would  at  lead  be  more  rational  than  they  are.  In  4690, 
he  publifhed  at  Caen,  in  quarto,  his  "  Queftiones  Alnetanae 
"  de  Concordia  Rationis  &  Fidei :"  which  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  after  the  manner  of  Cicero's  "  Tufculan 
"  QueiKons."  It  is  divided  into  three  books :  the  firft  of 
which  lays  down  the  rules,  by  which  the  agreement  between 
faith  and  reafon  is  to  be  regulated  ;  the  fecond  compares  the 
doctrines  of  chriftianity  with  the  doctrines  of  paganifm ;  and 
the  third  the  practical  precepts  of  each,  and  how  they  tend 
to  improve  and  perfedt  human  life  in  piety  and  morals.  This 
is  not  only  a  very  learned,  but  a  very  entertaining  work; 
beino-  written  in  an  elegant  and  politi  manner,  and  in  nioft 
excellent  latin,  as  all  his  works  are. 

In  the  year  1699,  he  refigned  his  bifhoprick  of  Avranche*, 
and   was  prefented  by  the  king  to  the  abbey   of  Fontenay, 
near  the  gates  of  Caen.     Bis  love  to  his  native  place  deter- 
mined him  to  fix  there,  for  which  purpofe  he  improved   the 
houfe   and    gardens  belonging    to   the   abbot.      But  feveral 
grievances  and  law- fuits  coming   upon  him,  he  removed   to 
Paris,  and  lodged  among   the  jefuits  in  the   Maifon  ProfeiTe, 
whom  he  had  made  heirs  to   hi,  library,  referving  to  himfelf 
the  ufe  of  it  while  he  lived.     Here  he  fpent  the  laft  twenty 
years  of  his   life,  dividing  his   time   between   devotion   and 
ftudy      He  did  not  confider  the  Bible  as  the  only  book  to  be  Commen- 
read I    but  thought  that  all  other  books,  in   fhort,  mutt  he^rius,  &c. 
read^  before  it  could  be   rightly  underftood.     He  employed  Pj^g^ 
himfelf  chiefly   in  writing  notes  on  the  vulgate  tranflation ;  p.  ,82. 
for  which  purpofe  he  read  over  the   Hebrew  text  four  and 
twenty   times,  comparing  it,  as  he  went   along     with   fhcKogju  te. 
other  Oriental  texts,  and,  as  his  elogift  tells  us,  fpent  every  P- ' 
day  two   or  three  hours  in  this  work  from  1681    to    1712. 
He  was  then  feized  with  a  very  fevere  diftemper,  which  con- 
fined him  to  his  bed  for  near  fix  months,  arid  brought  him 
fo  very  low,  that  he  was  given  up  by  his  phyficians,  and  re- 
ceived   extreme   unftion.     However,   recovering  by  degrees, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  writing  of  his    life     which    was 
publiuhedatAmfterdam  in  1718,  under  the  title  of, 
«  Dan  Huetii    Epifcopi  Abrincenfis  Commentanus  de  rebus 
«  ad  eum  pertinentibus  :"  where  the  criticks  have  often  won- 
dered   that  fo  great  a  mailer  of  Latin  as  Huetius  was    and 
who  has  written  it,   perhaps,  as  well  as  any  of  the  moderns, 
fhould  be  guilty  of  a  folecifm   in  the  very  title  of  his  ,  >ok, 
The  was  in  writing  «  eum,"  when  he  mould  have   mam- 
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feftly  written  "  fe."  This  performance  however,  though 
drawn  up  in  a  very  amufing  and  entertaining  manner,  and 
with  great  elegance  of  ftile,  is  not  done  with  that  order  and 
exaftnefs,  which  appears  in  his  other  works ;  his  memory 
being  then  decayed,  and  afterwards  declining  more  and  more, 
fo  that  he  was  not  any  longer  capable  of  a  continued  work,  but 
only  committed  detached  thoughts  to  paper.  The  abbe  Olivet 
in  the  mean  time  relates  a  moft  remarkable  Angularity  of 
EIoe«-  &c.  him,  namely,  that  "  for  two  or  three  hours  before  his  death, 
p.  xxvi,  "  he  recovered  all  the  vigour  of  his  genius  and  memory." 
He  died  January  the  26th  1721,  in  the  ninety  firft  year  of 
his  age. 

o 

Befides  the  confiderable  works,  which  we  have  had  an  cp* 

portunity  of  mentioning  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  memoirs    he 

publifhed   feveral   others    of  a   fmaller  nature,  viz.  "  De  1* 

"  Origine  des   Romans,"  Paris  1670.      "  De  la  fituatton 

"  du  Paradis  Terreftre,"  Paris   1691.     "   Nouveaux  Me- 

"  moires  pour   fervir  a  1'  Hiftoire  du  Cartelianifme,"  Paris 

1692.     '*   Statuts   Synodaux  pour  le  diocefe   d'Avranches," 

&c.   1693.  to  which   were  added  three  iupplements  in   the 

years  1695,    1696,   1698.     "    De  Navigationibus  Salomo- 

<e  nis,"  Amft.  1698.     «l  Notae  in  Anthlogiam  Epigramma- 

<c  turn  Graecorum,"  Ultraj.   1700.     <c   Origines  de  Caen," 

Roan  1702.     "  Lettre  la  Monf.   Perrault,  fur  le  parallcle 

"  des  Anciens  et  des  Modernes  du  10  O&.  1692,"  printed 

without  the    author's  knowledge   in   the   third   part   of  the 

c<  Pieces  Fugitives,"  Paris  1704.     "  Examen  du  fentimer.t 

<c  de  Longin  fur  ce  pafl'age  de  la  Gencfe,  Et  Dieu  dit,  que 

*c  la  Lumiere  foit  faite,  &  la   Lumicre  fut  faite,"  inferted  in 

tome  the  icthof  Le  Clerc's  ct  Bibliothenue  Cboisee,"  Amft. 

1706,     Mr.    Huet  in  his   "   Demonftratio  Evangelica"  had 

iifTerted,  that  there  was   nothing  fublime   in  this   pailage,  as 

I>onginus  had    obferved,    but  that  it  was   perfectly  Ampler. 

Meflieurs  de  Port  Royal  and  Boileaux,  who  gave  tninflations 

of  Longinus,    afierted  its  iublimity   on   that  very  account; 

and  this  occaiioned  the  Examen  jufl  mentioned.     '^  Lettre 

**  a.  M.  Foucault  confeiller   d'etat  fur  1'  engine  de  la  poefie 

*'  Fran£oife,  du  16  Mar.  1706,"  inferted  in  the  '^Mernoires 

"  de  Trevoux"  in  1711.     4t  Lettre  de  M.  Morin,  (that  is 

ct  of  Mr.  Huet)  de  1'  academic  des  infcriptions  a  M.  Kuet, 

(l  touchant  le  livrc  deM.  Tolandus  Anglois,  intitule,  Adeifi-? 

*'  demon,  et  origines  Judaicas  :"  inferted  in  the  «6  Memoires 

(i  de  Trevoux"  for  Sept.  1709,  and  in  the  collection,  which 

the  abbe  Tilladct   publifhed  of  monfieur  Huet's  works,  un- 

dsf  the  title  of  u  DifTertations  fur  diverfes  matieres  dc  la 
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«  Religion  &  de  Philologie,"  Paris  1612.  «  Hiftoire  de 
*c  Commerce  et  de  la  navigation  des  Anciens,"  Paris  1716. 
After  his  death  were  publilhed,  "  Traite  Philofophique  de 
"  la  foiblefTedel'  efprit  humain,"  Amft.  1723.  "  Huetiana, 
"  ou  pensees  diverfes  de  M.  Huet,"  Paris  1722.  Thele 
contain  thofe  loofe  thoughts  he  flung  upon  paper  after  his 
laft  illnefs,  when,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  he  was  in- 
capable of  producing  a  clofe  connected  work.  "  Diane  de 
*'  Caflro  ou  le  faux  Yncas,"  Paris  1728.  A  romance, 
written  when  he  was  very  young.  There  are  yet  in  being 
other  manufcripts  of  his,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  haveEJoge»,*:C* 
not  been  published  ;  viz.  "  A  Latin  tranflation  of  Longus'sp 
44  Loves  of  Daphnis  and  Cloe;  An  Anfwer  to  monfieur 
"  Regis  with  regard  to  Des  Cartes's  Metaphyficks ;  His  Notes 
"  upon  the  vulgate  tranflation  of  the  Bible ;"  and  a  collec- 
tion of  between  five  and  fix  hundred  letteis  in  Latin  and 
French,  written  to  learned  men. 

To  conclude  with   monfieur  Huet,  "  when  we  confider, 
<e  as  the  abbe  Olivet  fays,  that  he  lived  to  ninety    years  ofElog*,  &c. 
*'  age  and  upwards,  that  he  had  been  a  hard  ftudent  from  hisP-  xxiv» 
*'  infancy,  that  he  had    had   almoft  all  his  time  to  himfclf, 
4<  that  he  had  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  ftate  of  good  health, 
"  that  he  had  always  fomebody  to  read  to  him  even  at  his 
ct  meals,  that  in  one  word,  to   borrow  his  own  language,  Huetlana> 
*fi  neither  the  heat  of  youth,  nor  a  multiplicity  of  bufmefs,p'  *' 
44  nor  the  love  of   company,  nor  the  hurry  of  the  world, 
4*  had  ever  been  able  to  moderate  his  invincible  love  of  let- 
<(  ters,  wemuft  needs  conclude  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
*c  moft  learned  men,  that  any  age  has  produced." 

HUGHES,  (JOHN)  agoodEnglifn  poet,  and  an  agree- 
able writer  in   profe,  was  the   fon   of  a  citizen  of  London, 
and  born  at  Marlborough  in  Wiltfhire,  on  the  2Qth  of  Ja- 
nuary 1677.     He  was  brought   early    to   London,  and  re- Account  of 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  learning  in  fome  private  fchools  there. the  Lite  °* 
He  had  a  weak  or  at  leaft  a  delicate  conftitution,  which  per-  preLcd  to 
haps  retrained  him  from  ieverer  fludies,  and  inclined  him  toh 
purfue  the  fofter  arts  of  poetry,    mufic,    and  drawing;    in 
each  of  which  he  made  a  very  corifiderable  progrefs.     His 
acquaintance  with  the  mufes  and  the  graces  did   not  render 
him   averfe   to   bufmefs :    he   had    a  place  in   the  office  of 
ordnance,  and  was  fecretary  to  feveral  comrnifiions  under  the 
great  feal  for  purchaftng  lands,  in  order  to  the   better  fecur- 
ing  the  royal  docks  and  yards  at  Portfmouth,  Chatham,  and 
Harwich.     He  continued,  however,  to  purfue  his  natural  in- 
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clination  to  letter?,  and  added  to  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  learned  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  modern  lan- 
guages. The  firft  teftimony  he  gave  in  public  of  his  poetic 
vein,  was  in  a  poem  "  on  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,"  printed 
in  1697,  and  received  \vith  uncommon  approbation.  Two 
years  after,  in  1^99,  "  The  Court  of  Neptune,"  was  writ- 
ten by  him  on  king  William's  return  from  Holland  ;  and  the 
fame  year  he  wrote  a  fong  on  the  duke  of  Gloucefter's  birth- 
day. In  1702,  he  publifhed,  on  the  death  of  king  William, 
a  Pindaric  ode,  intitled,  "  Of  the  Houfe  of  Naflau,"  which 
he  dedicated  to  Charles  duke  of  Somerfet  ;  and  in  1703,  his 
Ode,  "  in  praife  of  mufic,"  was  performed  with  great  ap- 
plaufe  at  Stationers-hall. 

His  numerous  performances,  for  he  had  all  along  em- 
ployed his  leifure  hours  in  tranflations  and  imitations  from 
the  ancients,  had  by  this  time  introduced  him,  not  only  to 
the  moll:  confiderable  members  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
fuch  as  Mr.  Addifon,  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr. 
Southerne,  Mr.  Rowe,  and  many  others,  but  alfo  to  fome 
of  the  greateft  men  in  the  kingdom  ;  an.d  among  thefe  to  the 
earl  of  Wharton,  who  offl-red  to  carry  him  over,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  him,  when  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  : 
but  having  other  views  at  home,  he  declined  the  offer.  In 
the  year  i  71  ;,  the  lord  chancellor  Cowper,  to  whom  Mr. 
Hughes  was  then  but  latdy  known,  was  pleafed  of  his  own 
accord,  and  without  any  previous  follicitation,  to  make  him 
fecretary  for  the  commiffions  of  /the  peace,  and  to  diftinguifti 
him  with  fmgular  marks  of  his  efieem  ;  and  upon  his  lord- 
fhip's  refighing  the  great  feal,  Mr.  Hughes  was,  at  his  par- 
ticular recommendation,  and  with  the  ready  concurrence  of 
his  fucceflbr,  continued  in  the  fame  employment  under  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield.  He  held  this  place  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  i7thof  February  1719  ;  and 
on  the  verv  r.i^ht  in  which  his  tragedy,  intitled,  fcC  The  Siege 
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46  of  Damafcus,'  was  firft  acfccd  at  Drury-lane  houfe.  A 
few  weeks  before  he  died,  he  fent,  as  a  teftimony  of  grati- 
tude, to  his  noble  friend  and  patron  earl  Cowper,  his  own 
picture  drawn  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  which  he  had  received 
as  a  prefent  from  that  admirable  painter:  upon  which  the 
earl  wrote  him  the  following  letter.  <c  24  Jan.  1719-20. 
"  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  the  moil  acceptable  prefent  of  your 
"  piclure,  and  aiiure  you,  that  none  of  this  age  can  fet  an 
"  higher  value  on  it  than  I  do,  and  {hall  while  I  live  :  though 
04  i  am  fenfible  pofterhy  will  outdo  me  in  that  particular.  I 
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<c  am,  with  the  greateft  efteem  and  fincerity,  Sir,  your  moil 
11  affectionate  and  obliged  humble  fervant,  COWPER." 

In  the  year  1735,  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  married  our  au- 
thor's fifter,  collected  his  poems,  and  publifhed  them  in  two 
volumes,  I2mo.  under  the  following  title  :  '<•  Poems  on  feve- 
c<  ral  occafions,  with  fome  felect  Eilays  in  profe."  Mr. 
Hughes  was  allo  the  author  of  feveral  other  works  in  profe. 
The  "  Advices  from  ParnafTus,"  and  the  "  Political  Touch- 
<£  ftone  of  Trajano  Boccalini,"  tranflated  by  feveral  hands, 
and  printed  in  folio  1706,  were  revifed  and  corrected,  and 
had  a  preface  prefixed  to  them,  by  Mr.  Hughes.  He  tranf- 
lated himfelf  the  following  works :  namely,  "  Fontenelle's 
C4  Dialogues  of  the  dead,  and  his  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
"  Ancients  and  Moderns ;  the  abbe  de  Vertot's  Hiilory  of 
"  the  revolutions  in  Portugal  ;  and  the  Letters  of  Abelard 
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"  and  Heloifa."  He  wrote  the  preface  to  the  colledtion  of 
the  Hiftory  of  England  by  various  hands,  called,  *e  The 
"  Complete  Hiftory  of  England,"  printed  in  1706,  in  three 
volumes  folio;  in  which  he  gives  a  clear,  fatisfactory,  and 
impartial  account  of  the  hiftorians  there  collected.  Several 
papers  in  the  Tatlers,  Spectators,  and  Guardians,  were  writ- 
ten by  him.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  the  whole,  or 
at  leaft  a  confiderable  part  of  the  "  Lay-Monaftery ;  con- 
"  fifting  of  EiTays,  Difcourfes,  &c.  publifhed  fingly  under 
c£  the  title  of  the  Lay-  Monk  :  being  the  fequel  of  the  Speda- 
cc  tors."  The  fecond  edition  of  this  was  printed  in  1714, 
I2mo.  Laftly,  he  publifhed,  in  the  year  1715,  a  very  accu- 
rate edition  of  the  works  of  Spencer,  in  fix  volumes,  i2mo. 
to  which  are  prefixed  the  life  of  Spencer,  an  EfTay  on  alle- 
gorical poetry,  Remarks  on  the  Fairy-Queen,  and  other 
writings  of  Spencer ;  and  a  Gloflary,  explaining  old  words  : 
all  by  Mr.  Hughes. 

HUMPHREY,  (LAURENCE)  a  very  learned  Englifh 
writer,  was  born  at  Newport  Pagnell  in  Buckinghamfhire, 
about  the  year  1527,  and  educated  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  at  Cambridge:  after  which  he  became  firft  a  demy, Wood's 
then  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford.  He  took  theAthen> 
degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1552,  and  about  that  time  was 
made  Greek  reader  of  his  college,  and  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders. In  June  1555,  he  had  leave  from  his  college  to  travel 
into  foreign  parts,  and  went  to  Zurich,  and  aflbciated  him- 
felf with  the  Englifh  there,  who  had  fled  their  country  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion.  After  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  he 
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returned  to  England ;  and  was   reftored  to  his  fellowfhip  in 
Magdalen  college,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled,  becaufe 
he  did  not  return  within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  which  was  one 
condition  on  which  he  was  permitted  to  travel ;  as  was  ano- 
ther, that  he  fhould  refrain  from  all  heretical  company.     In 
§560,  he  was  appointed  the  queen's  profefTor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford  ;  and  the  year  after  elected  the  prefident  of  his  col- 
lege.    In  1562,  he  took  both   the  degrees  in  divinity  ;  and 
in  1570,  was  made  dean  of   Gloucefter.     In  1580,  he  was 
removed  to  the  deanery  or"  Winchefter ;  and  had  probably 
been  promoted  to  a  biflioprick,  if  he  had  not  been  difaffe&ed 
to  the   church  of  England.     For  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that 
from  the  city  of  Zurich,  where  the  preaching  of  Zuinglius 
had  fafhioned  people's  notions,  and  from  the  correfpondencc 
that  he  had  at  Geneva,  he  brought  back  with  him  fo  much 
of  the  Calvinifl  both  in  doctrine  and  difcipline,  that  the  beft 
that  could  be  faid  of  him  was,  that  he  was  a  moderate  and 
confcientious  nonconformift.     This  was  at  leaft  the  opinion 
of  feveral  divines,  who  ufed   to   call  him    and  Dr.  William 
Fulke  of  Cambridge,  ftandard-bearers   among  the  noncon- 
formifts :  though  others  thought  they  grew  more  conformable 
in  the  end.     Be  this  as  it  will,  "  fure  it  is,  fays  Mr.  Wood, 
«'  that  Humphrey  was  a  great  and  general  fcholar,  an  able 
*'  linguift,  a  deep  divine;  and  for  his  excellency  of  ftyle, 
44  exactnefs  of  method,  and  fubftance  of  matter  in  his  wri- 
cl  tings,  went  beyond  moil  of  our  theologifts."     He  died  in 
February  1589-90:  leaving  a  wife,  by   whom   he   had   had 
twelve  children. 

His  writings  are,  i.  "  Eplftola  de  Graecis  literis,  et  Ho- 
"  meri  leclione  et  imitatione."  Printed  before  a  book  of 
Hadrian  Junius,  intitled,  "  Cornu-copia,"  at  Bafil  1558. 
2.  "  De  Religionis  confervatione  &  reform atione,  deque  pri- 
*'  matu  regum,'*  Baf.  1559.  3.  "  De  ratione  interpre- 
4C  tamli  au&ores,  Baf.  1559.  4.  "  Optimates :  five  de 
*'  nobilitate,  ejufque  amiqua  origine,"  &c.  Baf.  1560. 

5.  "  Joannis  Juelli  Angli,    Epifcopi   Sarifturienfis,   vita   & 
*•  mors,  ejufque  verae  doclrinae  defenfio,"  &c.  Lond.  1573. 

6.  "  Two  Latin  Orations  fpoken   before  queen  Elizabeth : 
*'  one  in  1572,   another  in  1575."     7.  "  Sermons;  and  8. 
*'  Some  Latin  pieces  againft  the  papifts,  Campian  in  parti- 
**  cular."     Mr.  Wood  quotes  Tobias  Matthew,  an  eminent 
archbimop,  he  fays,   that  knew  him  well,   as  declaring,  that 
**  Dr.  Humphrey  had   read  more  fathers   than  Campian  the 

*'  jefuit  ever  fawj  devoured  more  than  he  ever  ufted  ;  and 
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•  taught  more  in   the  univernty   of  Oxford,  than  he  had 
^  either  learned  or  heard." 

HUNTINGTON,  (ROBERT)  a  very  learned  Englifh  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Deorhyrft  in  Gloucefterfhire,  where  his 
father  was  minifter,  in  February  1636.     Having    been    edu- 
cated in  fchool  learning  at  Briftol,  he  was  fent  to  Merton 
college  in  Oxford,  of  which  in  due  time  he  was  chofen  fel-D  Rot    . 
low.     He  ran  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  arts  and  fciences  HuntLg- 
with  great  applaufe,  and  then  applied  himfelf  moft  diligently  ton!  Vita, 
to  the   Itudy  of  divinity,  and  of  Oriental  languages.     The^nP^h 
latter  became  of  infinite  fervice  to  him  afterwards;  for  hej.dnd.  1704* 
was  chofen  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  faclory  at  Aleppo,  and  Svo. 
failed  from  England  in  September  1670.     During  his  eleven 
years  refidence  in  this  place,  he  applied   himfelf  particularly 
to  fearch  for  and  procure  manufcripts ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
kept  a  correfpondence  with  the  learned  and  eminent  of  every 
profeflion  and  degree,  which  his  knowledge   in  the  Eafterrx 
languages,  and  efpecially  the   Arabic,   enabled    him  to  do. 
He  travelled  alfo  for  his  diverfion  and  improvement,  not  only 
into    the  adjacent,  but  even  into  diftant  places;    and  after 
having  carefully  vifited  almoft   all  Galilee  and  Samaria,  he 
went  to  Jerufalem.     In  1677,  he  went  into  Cyprus;  and 
the  year  after,  undertook  a  journey  of  150  miles  for  the  fake 
of  beholding  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  once  noble  and  glo- 
rious city  of  Palmyra:  but  inftead   of  having  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  place,  he  and  they  that  were  with  him,  were 
very  near  being  deftroyed  by  two  Arabian  princes,  who  had 
taken  pofTeflion  of   thofe  parts.     He  had  better  fuccefs  in  a 
journey  to  Egypt  in  1680,  where  he  picked  up  feveral  cu~ 
riofities  and  manufcripts ;  and  had  the  pleafure  of  converfmg 
with  John  Lafcaris,  archbifhopof  Mount  Sinai. 

In  1682,  he  embarked,  and  landed  in  Italy:  and  having 
vifited  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  confiderable  places,  and 
taken  Paris  in  his  way,  where  he  ftaid  a  few  weeks,  he  ar- 
rived after  many  dangers  and  difficulties  fafe  into  his  own  coun- 
try. Immediately  he  retired  to  his  fellowfhip  at  Merton  col- 
lege; and  in  1683,  took  the  degrees  in  divinity.  About 
the  fame  time,  through  the  recommendation  of  bifhop  Fell, 
he  was  appointed  mafler  of  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  and 
went  over  thither,  though  againft  his  will;  but  the  troubles 
that  happened  in  Ireland  at  the  revolution  forced  him  back 
into  England  for  a  while ;  and  though  he  returned  after  the 
reduction  of  that  kingdom,  yet  he  refigned  his  mafterfhip  in 
1691,  and  came  home,  as  he  intended^  for  good  and  all. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  he  fold  for  700!.  his  fine  collection  of  ma- 
nufcripts  to  the  curators  of  the  Bodleian  library;  having 
before  made  a  prefent  of  thirty-five  to  the  fame  library. 
In  1692,  he  was  prefented  by  Sir  Edward  Turnor  to  the 
redlory  of  Great  Hallingbury  in  EfTex,  and  the  fame  year 
married  a  wife.  He  was  offered  about  that  time  the  bifhopric 
of  Kilmore  in  Irel  nd,  butrefufed  it:  however,  in  1701,  he 
accepted  that  of  Raphoe,  arid  was  confecrated  in  Chrift 
church,  Dublin,  on  the  2oth  of  Auguft.  He  furvived  his 
confecration  but  twelve  days;  for  he  died  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity 
college  chapel. 

All  that  he  publifhed  himfelf  was,  cc  An  Account  of  the 
"  Porphyry  Piliars  in  Egypt:"  in  the  Philofophical  Tran- 
fa&ions,  No.  161.  Some  of  his  Obfervations  are  printed  in 
"  A  Collection  of  curious  Travels  and  Voyages,"  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  by  Mr.  J.  Ray  :  and  thirty-nine  of  his  letters, 
chiefly  written  by  him  whilft  abroad,  were  publiftied  by  Dr. 
T.  Smith  at  the  end  of  his  life. 

HUNTORST,  (GERARD)  one  of  the  bed  painters  of 
his  time,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1592.  He  was  Blomeart's 
difciple,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome;  where  having  ftudied 
defigning,  he  exercifed  it  in  drawing  night-pieces  with  the 
utmoft  fuccefs.  When  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  hiftory  painting.  He  had  a  vaft  number  of  fcholars 
from  Antwerp.  He  taught  alfo  the  queen  of  Bohemia's 
children  to  delign.  Charles  I.  invited  him  over  to  England, 
and  he  did  feveral  grand  performances  for  this  king,  who 
.loved  painting.  He  returned  to  Holland,  where  he  painted 
for  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned. 

HUSS,  (JOHN)  a  very  celebrated  divine  and  martyr,  was 
born  at  a  town  in  Bohemia,  called  HuiTenitz,  fomewhere 
about  the  year  1376;  and  liberally  educated  in  the  univerfity 
p.  702.  °f  Prague.  Here  he  took  a  batchelor  of  arts  degree 
bxon.  in  1393,  and  a  matter's  in  1395  ;  and  we  find  him  in  1400, 
in  orders  and  minifter  of  a  church  in  that  city.  About  this 
time  the  writings  df  our  Wicklif  had  fpread  themfelves  among 
the  Bohemians,  and  were  particularly  read  by  the  fluctents 
at  Prague,  among  the  chief  of  whom  was  John  Hufs;  who, 
being  greatly  taken  with  Wicklif 's  notions,  and  having 
abundance  of  warmth  in  his  make,  began  to  preach  and  write 
with  great  zeal  agsinft  the  fuperftitions  and  errors  of  the 
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church  of  Rome.  He  fucceeded  fo  far,  that  the  fate  of  in- 
dulgences began  greatly  to  decreafe  and  wax  cold  among  the 
Bohemians  j  and  the  pope's  party  cried  aloud,  that  there- 
would  foon  be  an  end  of  religion,  if  meafures  were  not 
taken  to  oppofe  the  reftlefs  endeavours  of  the  HulHtes.  With 
a  view  therefore  of  flopping  this  evil,  Subinco,  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Prague,  iffued  forth  two  mandates  in  the  year 
1408  ;  one,  addreffed  to  the  members  of  the  univerfity,  by 
which  they  were  ordered  to  bring  together  all  WickliPs 
writings,  that  fuch  as  were  found  to  contain  any  thing  er- 
roneous or  heretical,  might  be  burnt ;  the  other  to  all  cu- 
rates and  minifters,  commanding  them  to  teach  the  people, 
that  after  the  confecration  of  the  elements  in  the  holy  facra- 
ment,  there  remained  nothing  but  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Chrift,  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine.  Hufs, 
whofe  credit  and  authority  in  the  univerfity  was  very  great, 
as  well  for  his  piety  and  learning,  as  on  account  of  fome  ccr>- 
fiderable  fervices  he  had  done  it,  found  no  difficulty  in  per- 
fuading  many  of  its  members  of  the  unreafonablenefs  and  ab- 
furdity  of  thefe  mandates :  the  firft  being,  as  he  faid,  a  plain 
encroachment  upon  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  univer- 
fity,  whofe  members  had  an  indifputable  right  to  pofTefs,  and 
to  read  all  forts  of  books  $  the  fecond,  inculcating  a  moil 
abominable  error.  Upon  this  foundation  they  appealed  to 
Gregory  XII.  and  the  archbifhop  Subinco  was  fummoned  to 
Rome.  But  upon  his  acquainting  the  pope  that  the  errors 
and  heretical  notions  of  Wickiif  were  gaining  ground  apace 
in  Bohemia,  through  the  zeal  of  fome  preachers  who  had 
read  his  books,  a  bull  was  granted  him  for  the  fupprefHon 
of  all  fuch  errors  in  his  province.  By  virtue  of  this  bull, 
the  archbiihop  condemned  the  writings  of  Wickiif,  and  pro- 
ceeded againft  four  doctors,  who  had  not  complied  with  his 
mandate,  in  bringing  in  their  copies.  John  Hufs  and  fom-e 
others,  who  were  involved  in  this  fentence^  protefted  againd: 
this  procedure  of  the  archbiihop,  and  appealed  from  him 
a  fecond  time,  in  June  1410.  The  matter  was  then  brought 
before  pope  John  XXIII.  who  ordered  Hufs,  accufed  of 
many  errors  and  hereiies,  to  appear  in  perfon  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  gave  a  fpecial  commiffion  to  cardinal  Coionna 
to  cite  him.  Hufs,  however,  under  the  protection  and  coun- 
tenance cf  Wenceflaus  king  of  Bohemia,  did  not  appear, 
but  fent  three  deputies  to  excufe  h;s  abfence,  and  to  anfwer 
all  which  mould  be  alledged  againft  him.  The  cardinal  Co- 
lonna  paid  no  regard  to  the  deputie?,  nor  to  any  defence  they 
could  makej  but  declared  Hufs  guilty  of  contumacy  to  the 

court 
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court  of  Rome,  and  excommunicated  him  for  it.     Upon  this 

the   deputies   appealed   from  the  cardinal   to  the  pope,  wh° 

commiffioned  tour  other  cardinals  to  examine  into  the  affair. 

.   K     Thefe  commiflaries  confirmed   all  which   cardinal  Colonna 

vel?lBibl.0    had  done.      Nay,    they  did   more;    the    excommunication, 

des  Ant.     which  was  limited  to  Hufs,  they  extended  to  his  friends  and 

ZccleC  tom- followers  ;  they  declared  him  an  Herefiarch,  and  pronounced 

xu   p.  I7Z.  .  . .  '  •     n  i  • 

F«is  ijco.  an  interdict  agamit  him. 

All  this  while,  utterly  regardlefs  of  what  was  doing  at 
Rome,  Hufs  continued  to  preach  and  write  with  great  zeal 
againft  the  errors  and  fuperftitions  of  that  church,  and  in 
defence  of  Wicklif  and  his  doclrines.  He  preached  dire&ly 
againft  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  clergy  of  that  party  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  publifhed  writings,  to  (hew  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  expofing  the  vices  of  eccleiiafticks.  In  the  year 
1413,  the  religious  tumults  and  fcditions  were  become  fo 
violent,  that  Subinco  the  archbifhop  applied  to  Wenceflaus 
to  appeafe  them.  Wenceflaus  banimed  Hufs  from  Prague; 
but  ftill  the  diforders  continued.  Then  the  archbifhop  had 
Tecourfe  to  Sigifmond  the  emperor,  who  promifed  him  to 
come  into  Bohemia,  and  aflift  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the 
church  :  but  before  Sigifmond  could  be  prepared  for  the  jour- 
ney, Subinco  died  in  Hungary.  About  this  time  bulls  were 
publifhed  by  John  XXIII.  at  Prague  againft  Ladiflaus  king 
of  Naples ;  in  which  a  crufade  was  proclaimed  againft  that 
prince,  and  indulgences  promifed  to  all  who  would  go  to 
the  war.  This  furniflied  Hufs,  who  had  returned  to  Prague 
upon  the  death  of  Subinco,  with  a  fine  occafion  of  preach- 
ing againft  indulgences,  crufades,  and  of  refuting  thefe  bulls  : 
and  the  people  were  fo  affected  and  inflamed  with  his  preach- 
ing, that  they  declared  pope  John  to  be  the  Antichrift.  Upon 
this  fome  of  the  ringleaders  among  the  HufTites  were  feized 
and  imprifoned ;  which  however  was  not  confented  to  by 
the  people,  who  were  prepared  to  refift,  till  the  magiftrate 
had  promifed  that  no  harm  fhould  happen  to  the  prifoners. 
But  he  did  not  keep  his  word  :  they  were  executed  in  prifon; 
which  the  HufTites  difcovering,  took  up  arms,  refcued  their 
D:jpin,  as  cor.pfes,  and  interred  them  honourably,  and  as  martyrs,  in 
abov«.  the  church  of  Bethlehem,  which  was  Hufs 's  church. 

Thus  things  went  on  at  Prague  and  in  Bohemia,  till  the 
council  of  Conftance  was  called:  where  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  emperor,  that  John  Hufs  fhould  ap* 
pear,  and  give  an  account  of  himfelf  and  his  doclrine.  The 
emperor  promifed  for  his  fecurity  againft  any  danger,  and 
that  nothing  ihould  be  attempted  againft  his  perfon  :  upon 
2  which 
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Which  Hufs  fet  out*  after  declaring  pubiickly,  that  he  was 
going  to  the  council  at  Conftance,  to  anfwer  the  accusations 
which  were  formed   againft  him,  and  challenging  all  people, 
who  had  any  thing  to  except  to  his  life  and  converfation,  to 
do  it  without  delay.     He  made   the  fame  declarations  in  all 
the  towns  through  which  he  palled,  and  arrived  at  Conftance 
upon  the  3d  of  November,  1414.     Here  he  was  accufed  in 
form,  and  a  lift  of  his  heretical  notions  and  errors  laid  before 
the  pope  and  the  prelates  of  the  council.     He  was  fummoned 
to  appear  the  twenty-fixth  day  after  his  arrival  j  and  declared 
himfelf  ready  to  be  examined,  and  to  be  corrected  by  them, 
if  he  fhould  be  found  to  have  taught  any  do&rine  worthy  of 
cenfure.     The  cardinals   foon   after  withdrew  to  deliberate 
upon  the   moft  proper  method  of  proceeding  againft  Hufs ; 
and  the  refult  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  he   fhould    be 
imprifoned.      This  accordingly  was  done,  notwithftanding 
the  emperor's  parole  for  his  fecurity ;  nor  were  all   his  en- 
deavours afterwards  fufficient  to  releafe  him,  though  he  exerted 
himfelf  to  the  utmoft.     He  was  tofled  about  from  prifon  to 
prifon  for  fix  whole  months,  fuffering  great  hardships   and 
pains  from  thofe  who  had   the  care  of  him ;  and  at  laft  was 
condemned  of  herefy  by  the  council,  in  his  abfence  and  with- 
out a  hearing,  for  maintaining,  that  the  Eucharift  ought  to 
be  adminiftred    to  the  people  in  both  kinds.     The  emperor, 
in  the  mean  time,  complained   heavily  of  the  contempt  that 
was  (hewn  to  himfelf,  and  of  the  ufage  that  was  {hewn  to 
Hufs;  infifting,  that  Hufs  ought  to  be   allowed  a  fair  and 
publick  hearing.     Therefore,  upon  the  5th  and  yth  of  June 
1415,  he  was  brought  before  the  council,  and  peimitled  to 
fay  what  he   could  in  behalf  of  himfelf  and  his  doctrines  j; 
but  every  thing  was   carried  on  with  noife  and   tumult,  and 
Hufs  foon  given  to  underffand,  that  they  were   not  difpofed 
to  hear  any  thing  from   him,    but  a  recantation  of  his  er- 
rors ;  which  however  he  abfoiutely  refufed,  and  was  ordered 
back  to  prifon.     Upon  the  6th  of  July,  he  was  brought  again 
before  the  council;  where  he  was  condemned  of  herefy,  and 
ordered  to  be  burnt.     The  ceremony  of  his  execution  was 
this :  he    was   firft   ftripped  of  his   facerdotal  veftments    by 
bilhops  nominated   for  that  purpofe;  next,  he  was  formally 
deprived   of   his    univerfity-degrees;    then    he  had  a  paper 
crown   put   upon    his  head,  painted  round  with  devils,  and 
the  word  Herefiarch  infcribed  in  great  letters;  then  he  was 
delivered  over  to  the  magiftrate,  v/ho  burnt  him  alive,  after 
hiving  firft  burnt  his  books  at  the  door  of  the  church.     Ke 
dkd  with  great  firrnncfs  gnd'refolution  j  and  his  afties  were 

after- 
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afterwards  gathered  up  and  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous  and  very  learned;  and  col- 
lected into  a  body,  when  printing  began. 


HUTCHESON,  (Dr.  FRANCIS)  a  very  fine  writer  and 
fixed  to  his  excellent  man,  was  the  fon  of  a  diflenting  miniuer  in  the 
"  Syftem  ofnorth  of  Ireland  ;  and  was  born  on  the  8th  of  Aueuft  1604. 

**•          t     T5U"  ^* 

lofo'>h  "  1-^e  difcovered  early  a  fuperior  capacity,  and  ardent  thirft  after 
GJaigow  knowledge;  and  when  he  had  gone  through  his  fchooreduca- 
37S5-  tion,  was  fent  to  an  academy  to  begin  his  courfe  of  philo- 
fophy.  In  the  year  1710,  he  removed  from  the  academy, 
and  entered  a  ft  u  dent  in  the  univerfiiy  of  Glafgowin  Scot- 
land. Here  he  renewed  his  ftudy  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  applied  himfelf  to  all  parts  of  literature,  in 
which  he  made  a  progrefs  fuitable  to  his  uncommon  abilities. 
Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity,  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  make  the  peculiar  ftudy  and  profefiion  of  his  life  ; 
for  the  profecution  of  which  he  continued  feveral  years  longer 
in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow. 

He  then  returned  to  Ireland,  and  entering  into  the  mi- 
niftry,  was  juft  about  to  be  fettled  in  a  fmall  congregation  of 
diflenters  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when  fome  gentlemen 
about  Dublin,  who  knew  his  great  abilities  and  virtues,  in- 
vited him  to  take  up  a  private  academy  there.  Ke  complied 
with  the  invitation,  and  met  with  much  fuccefs.  He  had 
been  fixed  but  a  fhort  time  in  Dublin,  when  his  fingular 
merits  and  accomplifhrnents  made  him  generally  known  ;  and 
his  acquaintance  was  fought  by  men  of  all  ranks,  who  had 
any  taftefor  literature,  or  any  regard  for  learned  men.  The 
late  lord  vifcount  Molefworth  is  faid  to  have  taken  great 
pleafure  in  his  converfation,  anJ  to  have  a/lifted  him  with  his 
criticifms  and  obfervations  upon  his  tc  Enquiry  into  the  ideas 
*'  of  beauty  and  virtue,"  before  it  came  abroad.  He  re- 
ceived the  fame  favour  from  Dr.  Synge,  lord  bifhop  of  El- 
phin,  with  whom  he  alfo  lived  in  great  friendship.  The 
firft  edition  of  this  performance  came  abroad  without  the  au- 
thor's name,  but  the  merit  of  it  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be 
long  concealed.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  the  work, 
and  the  ideas  it  had  raifed  ef  the  author,  that  lord  Gran- 
ville,  who  was  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  fent  his  pri- 
vate fecretary  to  enquire  at  the  bookfeller's  for  the  author  ; 
and  when  he  could  not  learn  his  name,  he  left  a  letter  to 
be  conveyed  to  him  :  in  confequence  of  which  he  foon  be- 
came acquainted  with  his  excellency,  and  was  treated  by 

him, 
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him,  all  the  time  he  continued  in  his  government,  with  dif- 
tinguifhing  marks  of  familiarity  and  efteem. 

From  this  time  his  acquaintance  began  to  be  fiiil  more 
courted  by  men  of  diftindtion,  either  for  (ration  or  litera- 
ture in  Ireland.  Archbifhop  King,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated bookj  «  De  origine  mali,"  held  him  in  ereat  elteem ; 
and  the  friendfhip  of  that  prelate  was  of  great  ufe  to  him  in 
fcreening  him  from  two  feveral  attempts  made  to  profecute 
him,  for  daring  to  take  upon  him  the  education  of  youthy 
without  having  qualified  himfelf  by  fubfcribing  the  ecc.le- 
fiaftical  canons,  and  obtaining  a  licenfe  from  the  bifhop.  He 
had  alfo  a  large  {hare  in  the  efteem  of  the  primate  Bolter,  who 
through  his  influence  made  a  donation  to  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow  of  a  yearly  fund  for  an  exhibitioner,  to  be  bred  to  any 
of  the  learned  profeffions.  A  few  years  after  his  "  Enquiry 

into  the  ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,"  his  «  Treatife  on 
"  the  Paffions"  was  publifhed  :  both  thefe  works  have  been 
Often  reprinted  ;  and  always  admired  both  for  the  fentiment 
and  language,  even  by  thofe  who  have  not  aflented  to  the 
philofophy  of  them,  nor  allowed  it  to  have  any  foundation 
in  nature.  About  this  time  he  wrote  fome  philofophical 
papers  accounting  for  laughter,  in  a  "different  way  from 
•iobbes,  and  more  honourable  to  human  nature:  which 
papers  were  publifhed  in  the  colledion  called  «  Hibernicus's 
**  Letters.''  Some  letters  in  the  London  Journal  1728, 
fubfcribed  Phiiaretus,  containing  objections  to' fome  parts  of 
the  dodtrifie  in  te  The  Enquiry,"  &c.  occafiotied  Dr.  Hut-* 
chefon's  giving  anfwers  to  them  in  thofe  public  papers.  Botli 
the  letters  and  anfwers  were  afterwards  published  in  a  feparate 
pamphlet. 

After  he  had  taught  in  a  private  academy  at  Dublin  for 
feven  or  eight  years  with  great  reputation  and  fuccefs,  he 
was  called  in  the  year  1729  to  Scotland,  to  be  a  profeffor  of 
philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgovv.  Several  young 
gentlemen  came  along  with  him  from  the  academy,  and  his 
high  reputation  drew  many  more  thither  both  from  England 
and  Ireland.  After  his  fettlement  in  the  college,  he  was*  not 
obliged,  as  when  he  kept  the  academy,  to  teach  the  lan- 
guages and  all  the  different  parts  of  philofophy,  but  the  pro- 
fefiion-  of  morals  was  the  province  affigned'  to  him;  fo  that 
now  he  had  fall  leifure  to  turn  all  his  attention  to  his  favourite 
ftudy,  human  nature.  Here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  himfelf,  and  ornamental 
to  the  univerfity,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His  whole 
time  was  divided  between  his  ttudiss'  and  the  aVies  of  his 
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office  •,  except  what  he  allotted  to  friendfhip  and  fociety.  A 
firm  conftitution  and  a  pretty  uniform  Irate  of  good  health, 
except  fome  few  flight  attacks  of  the  gout,  feemed  to  pro- 
mife  a  longer  life;  yet  he  did  not  exceed  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  married  foon  after  his  fettlement  in 
Dublin,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Wilfon,  a  gentleman's  daughter  in 
the  county  of  Langford;  by  whom  he  left  behind  him  one 
fon,  Francis  Hutchefon,  doctor  of  medicine.  By  this  gen- 
tleman was  published,  from  the  original  manufcript  of  his 
father,  "  A  Sytfem  of  Moral  Philofophy,  in  three  books, 
"  by  Francis  Hutche-foii,  L.  L.  D.  at  Glafgow  1755,  m  two 
"  volumes,  4to."  To  which  is  prefixed,  "  Some  Account 
<;  of  the  life,  writings,  and  character  of  the  author,"  by 
the  Rev.  William  Leechman,  D.  D.  profeflbr  of  divinity  in 
the  fame  univerfity. 

Dr.  Hutchefon    was    an  extraordinary   man,  whether  we 
confider  his  accomplifhments,  or  his  virtues.     In  the   earlier 
part  of  his  life,   he  had   entered  deeply  into  the  fpirit  of  the 
ancients ;  and  his  knowledge  and  tafte  in  Latin  appears  from 
what  he  has  wrote  in  that  language.     His  Synopfis  of  meta- 
phyfics,  pneumatics,  natural  theology,  and  his   Compendium 
of  ethics,   are  written  with  a    fpirit  and   purity  of  Itile,  fel- 
dom  to  be  met  with  in  modern  Latin  conipofitions.     He  was 
not  only  acquainted  with  thefe  fubjects,  which  are  connected 
with  his  profeflion  ;  but  he  underftood  natural   philofophy,  as 
now  improved  by  the  aflidance  of  mathematics  and  experi- 
ments.    He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  arts  and 
fciences  :  he  knew  civil  and  ecclefliftical   hiitory,  ancient  and 
modern  :  he  had   ftudied   too  the  Old  Teftament  in   the  ori- 
ginal language,  although  his  other  engagements  did   not  fuf- 
fer  him  to  become  a  critic  in   ir.     Thefe  fmgular  acquifitions 
were  accompanied  with  the  moft  amiable  difpofitions  and   the 
moft  ufeful  virtues.     His  integrity   was  ftrict  and  inviolable: 
his  heart  was  finely  turned  for  friendfhip;  and    he  had  a  re- 
matkable   portion  of  rational  enthufiafm   for  the  interefts  of 
learning,    liberty,    religion,    virtue,    and    human  happinefs, 
which   animated  him  at  all    times,  and  was  a  diftinguifhing 
part  of  his  character.     Laftly,  he  had   a  full   perfuafion    and 
warm  fenfe  of  the  great  truths  of  natural   and   revealed  reli- 
gion ;  and  taught  upon  ail  occafions,  that  without  a  practical 
obfervance  of  thefe,  there  could  be   no   fuch  things  as  per- 
fection or  happinefs  among  men. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  our  plan,  to  give  an  analyfis  of  Dr. 
Hutchefon's  philofophy.  He  had  high  thoughts  of  human 
nature,  of  its  original  dignity ;  and  was  perfuadcd,  that 

even 
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even  in  this  corrupt  ftate  it  was  capable  of  great  improve- 
ments by  proper  inftructions  and  affiduous  culture.  This 
is  the  foundation  on  which  he  has  built  his  fyftem  :  which  will 
therefore  pafs  for  a  vifionary  one  with  the  followers  of  Mon- 
taigne, Hobbes,  Mandeville,  and  others,  who  have  fet  hu- 
man nature  as  low  as  poilible,  by  drawing  it  in  the  meaneft 
and  moft  odious  colours, 

HUTCHINSON  (JOHN)  an  Engiifh  author,  whofe  writ- 
ings have  made  no  inconfiderable  noife  in  the  learned  world, 
v/as  born  at  Spennythorn  in  Yorkmire  in  the  year  1674.  His 
father  was  poifefled  of  a  fmall  eftate  of  about  40. 1.  per  annum, 
and  determined  to  qualify  his  fon  for  a  ftewardihip  to  fome 
gentleman  or  nobleman,  He  had  given  him  fuch  ichool- 
learning,  as  the  place  afforded  ;  and  the  remaining  part  of 
his  education  was  finimed  by  a  gentleman,  that  boarded  with 
his  father,  who  is  faid  to  have  inftrucled  him,  not  only  in 
fuch  parts  of  the  mathematics,  as  were  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  deftined  employment,  but  in  every  branch 
of  that  ufeful  fcience,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  furnifhed 
him  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  celebrated  writings  of 
antiquity. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  went  to  be  fteward  to  Mr.  Ba- 
thurft  of  Skutterfkelf  in  Yorkihire,  and  from  thence  to  the 
earl  of  Scarborough,  who  would  gladly  have  engaged  him 
in  his  fervice  ;  but  his  ambition  to  ferve  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  continue  there,  and  accordingly  he 
removed  foon  after  into  this  nobleman's  fervice.  About  the 
year  1700,  he  was  called  .to  London  to  manage  a  lawfuit  of 
coniiderable  confequence  between  the  duke  and  another  no- 
bleman ;  and  during  his  attendance  in  town,  he  contracted 
an  acquaintance  with  the  late  Dr.  Woodward,  who  was  phy- 
fician  to  the  duke  his  matter.  Between  1702  and  1706,  his 
bufinefs  carried  him  into  feveral  parts  of  England  and  Wales? 
where  he  made  many  obfervations,  which  he  publifhed  in  a 
little  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Obfervations  made  by  J.  H.  moft- 
"  ly  in  the  year  I  706." 

While  he  travelled  from  place  to  place,  he  employed  him- 
felf  in  collecting  foffils ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  large  and 
noble  collection,  which  Dr.  Woodward  bequeathed  to  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  was  actually  made  by  him.  Whe- 
ther Dr.  Woodward  had  no  notion  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon's 
abilities  in  any  other  way,  than  that  of  a  fteward  and  mine- 
raliftj  or  whether  he  dicl  not  fufpecl:  Mr,  Hutchinfon  at  that 
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time  as  likely  to  commence  author,  both  which  are  fuppofed, 
is  not  certain:  Mr.  Hutchinibn  however  complains  in  one  of 
his  books,  that"  he  was  bereft  in  a  manner  not  to  be  men- 
*6  tioned  of  thofe  obfervations,  and  thofe  collections ;  nay, 
46  even  of  the  credit  of  being  the  collector." 

Mr.  Hutchinfon  is  faid  to  have  put  his  collections  into  Dr. 
Woodward's  hands,  with  obfervations  on  them,  which  the 
doctor  was  to  digeft  and  publifh  with  farther  obfervations  of 
his  own  :  but  the  doctor  putting  him  off  with  excufes,  when 
from  time  to  time  he  follicited  him  about  this  work,  firft 
fucraefled  to  Mr.  Hutchinfon  unfavourable  notions  of  his  in- 

OO 

tendon.  On  this  he  refolved  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  truft 
to  his  own  pen  ;  and  that  he  might  be  more  at  leifure  to  pro- 
fecute  his  (Indies,  he  begged  leave  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
to  quit  his  fervice.  The  requeft  at  tirft  piqued  the  pride  of 
that  nobleman  ;  but  when  he  was  made  to  underftand  by  Mr. 
Hutchinibn,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  ferve  any  other  matter, 
and  was  told  what  were  th6  real  motives  of  his  requeft,  the 
duke  not  only  granted  his  fuit,  but  made  him  his  riding  pur- 
veyor, being  at  that  time  matter  of  the  horfe  to  king  George 
1.  As  there  is  a  good  houie  in  the  Meufe  belonging  to  the 
office  of  purveyor,  a  fixed  falary  of  2r  o  1.  per  annum,  and 
the  place  a  kind  of  fmecure,  Mr.  Hutchinfon's  fituation  and 
circurnftances  were  quite  agreeable  to  his  mind  ;  and  he  gave 
himfelf  up  to  a  ttudious  and  ledentary  life.  The  duke  alib 
gave  him  the  prefentation  of  the  living  of  Sutton  in  Suflex, 
to  which  he  prefemed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Julius  Bate  ;  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  and  zealous  promoter  of  his 
do6trines. 

in  the  year  1724,  our  author  publifhed  the  firft  part  of  his 
*•  Mofes's  Principia;"  in  which  he  ridiculed  Dr.  Wood  - 
ward's  "  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,"  and  his  account  of 
the  fettlement  of  the  fever?.  1  ttrata,  fhells,  and  r  odules,  by 
the  laws  of  gravity,  which  he  tells  him  every  dirty  imperti- 
nent collier  could  contradict  and  difprove  by  ocular  demon- 
Aration.  "  Mofes's  Principia,"  wherein  gravitation  is  ex- 
ploded, is  apparently  oppofed  to  "  Newton's  Principia," 
wherein  that  doctrine  is  ettablifhed.  Mr.  Hutchinfon  allb 
threw  out  fome  hints  concerning  what  had  patted  between 
Dr.  Woodward  and  himfelf,  and  the  doctor's  defign  of  rob- 
ing him  of  his  collection  of  fofiils.  From  this  time  to  his 
death,  he  continued  publifhing  a  volume  every  year,  or  every 
other  ear  ;  which,  with  the  manufcripts  he  left  behind  him, 
were  published  1748,  in  twelve  volumes  Svo.  An  abilract 
8  of 
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of  them  was  alfo  published  in  1753,  I2mo.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
fbn's  followers  look  upon  the  breach  between  Dr.  Woodward 
and  him,  as  a  very  happy  event ;  becaufe,  fay  they,  had  the 
doctor  fulfilled  his  engagements,  Mr.  Hurchinibn  mi2;ht  have 

DO  d 

flopped  there,  and  not  have  extended  his  refearches  to  the 
lengths  he  has  done,  and  thereby  deprived  the  world  of  writ- 
ings which  they  deem  valuable.  Others,  however,  talk  in 
quite  another  {train,  as  if  perfuaded,  that  had  IVlr.  Hutchin- 
fon  never  written  a  word,  the  only  corifequence  would  have 
been,  that  there  would  have  been  fome  fools  and  madmen 
the  fewer :  fuch  is  the  difcrepancy  of  human  opinions. 

In  the  year  1727,  he  published  tht  fecond  part  of  "  Mo- 
**  fes's  Principia  j"  which  contains  the  fum  and  fubilance, 
or  the  principles  of  the  fcripture-philofophy.  As  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  made  a  vacuum  and  gravity,  the  principles  of  his 
philofophy,  our  author  on  the  contrary  aflerts,  that  a  plenum 
and  the  air  are  the  principles  of  the  Scripture-Philofophy.  In 
the  introduction  to  this  fecond  part,  Mr.  Hutchinfon  hinted, 
that  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  was  to  be  taken  from  the  three 
grand  agents  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  fire,  light,  and  fpirit ; 
thefe  three  conditions  of  one  and  the  fame  fubftance,  viz. 
Air,  anfwering  wonderfully  in  a  typical  or  fyrnbolical  man- 
ner to  the  three  perfons  of  one  and  the  fame  eflence.  This, 
we  are  told,  fo  forcibly  {truck  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  that  he  fent  a  gentleman  to  Mr.  Hutchinfon  with 
compliments  upon  the  performance,  and  defired  a  conference 
with  him  on  that  proportion  in  particular:  which,  however, 
it  is  added,  after  repeated  follicitations  Mr.  Hutchinfon  thought 
fit  to  refufe. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1712,  Mr.  Hutchinfon  is  faid  to 
have  completed  a  machine  of  the  watch-kind,  for  the  difco- 
very  of  the  longitude  at  fea,  which  was  approved  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton;  and  Mr.  Whifton,  in  his"  Longitude  and  iati- 
"  tude,  &c.  has  given  a  teftimony  in  favour  of  our  author's 
mechanical  abilities.  "  I  have  alfo,  fays  he,  very  lately 
been  {hewn  by  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  a  very  curious  and  inqui- 
fitive  perfon,  a  copy  of  a  manufcript  map  of  the  world, 
made  about  eighty  years  ago,  taken  by  himfelf  from  the 
"  original :  wherein  the  variation  is  reduced  to  a  theory, 
"  much  like  that  which  Dr.  Hailey  has  fince  propofed,  and 
in  orenerai  exa&lv  agreeing;  to  his  obfervations.— But  with 
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this  advantage,  that  therein  the  northern  pole  of  the  in- 
ternal  loadftone  is  much  better  flated,  than  it  is  by  Dr. 
HaJiey— its  place  then  being,  according  to  this  unknown 
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"  verv  curious  and  fagracious  author,  about  the  meridian,   &c. 

^  -r 

c£  which  ancient  and  authentic  determination  of  its  place,  I 
"  defire  my  reader  particularly  to  obferve. 

Mr.  Hutch'mfon  had  been  accuftomed    to  make  an  excur- 
fibn  for  a  month   or  fo   into  the  country  for  his  health  ;  but 
neglecting  this   in   purfuit  of  his  ftudies,  he   is  fuppofed   to 
have  brought  himfelf  into  an    ill  habit  of  body,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  death.     The  immediate  caufe  is  faid  to 
be   an    overfl :>wing  of  the  gall,  occafioned  by   the   irregular 
Tallies    of   an    high- kept  unruly  horfe,  and  the    fudden  jerks 
given    to  his  body  by    them.     On   the   Monday  before    his 
death,   Dr.  Mead   was  with  him,   and  urged  him  to  be  bled  ; 
faying  at  the  fame  time  in  a  pleafant  way,  "  I  will  fuon  fend 
"  you  to   Mofes."     Dr.  Mead  meant,  to  his  fludies,  two  of 
his  books    being    intitled  "  Mofes's     Principia  :"    uit    Mr. 
Hutchinfon   taking  it  in  the  other  fenfe,  anfwered  in  a  mutter- 
ing tone,  "  I  believe   Doctor,  you  will  •"  and    was   fo  dif- 
pleafed  with   Dr.  Mead,   that  he  afterwards  difmifTed  him  for 
another   phyfician.     He  died   on  the  28th   of  Auguft  1737, 
aged  63.     He  feems  to  have  been  a  very  odd  compofition  of  a 
man.     He  certainly  did  not  want  parts,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
learning  ;  but  it  may  well  be  queiiioned,  whether  he  did  not 
want  judgment  to  apply  them  properly.     His  temper  feems  to 
have  flood   very    much  in  his  way:   for  it  is  evident  from  his 
writings,   that  he  either  did  not  know,  or  did   not  confider, 
•what  fpirit  he  was  of,   fince  much  ill  language,  and  a  violent 
prcpenfity  to  perfecution  and  cruelty,  but  too  plainly  appears 
in  them.     And  to  this  it  is  probably  owing,   that  he  not  only 
died  unnoticed,  but  that  fo  little  attention  has  been  paid   to 
his  works.      Not  that  we  pretend  to  be  an  advocate  for  them, 
for  it  is  not  our  bufmefs    to  be  of  any  party  ;   but  we  are  of 
opinion,   that  if  his  works  had  abounded  as  much  with  good 
fenfe,  good   learning,  and   enlightening  knowledge,  as  they 
are  fa;d  to  abound  with    abfurd,   ill -gro'-in  led,  vain  opinions, 
yet  his  furious   and    vindictive    fpirit    might    have  prevented 
an  impartial  attention  to  them  :   and  from  this    no   doubt    it 
is,   that  many  have  pronounced  him  fool  and  madman,   who 
have  taken  thefe  characters  of  him  upon  credit. 

The  above  memoirs  are  extra61:ed  from  an  account  of 
him,  lately  publifhed  in  a  work  called  l«  Bibliotheca  Biogra- 
"  phica,"  as  communicated  by  Robert  Spearman,  Efq;  who 
was  concerned  with  Mr.  Julius  Bate,  in  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Hutchmfon's  works. 

HUT- 
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HUTTEN  (ULRic  de)  a  gentleman  of  Franconia,  of  un-M~lchior 
common  parts  and  learning,  was  born  on  the  2Oth  of  April vtas"^  — 
1488  at  Steckenburg,   the  feat  of  his  family  ;   was  fent  to  theBayle's 
abbey  of  Fulde  at  eleven  years  of  age;  and  took  his  matter  Dift--~' 
of  arts  degree  at  eighteen,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  being  Holmes 
the  firft  promotion  made  in  that  newly  opened  univerfity.     Iniiluftres, 
1^09,  he  was  at  the   hege  of   Padua,  in  the  emperor  Maxi-tom-  *&• 
milian's    army;   and   he  owned,  it  was  the  want  of  money, 
which  forced   him  to   make   that  campaign.     His  father,  not 
having  the  leaft  tafte  or  efteem   for  polite  literature,  thought 
it    unworthy   the  purfuit  of  perfons    of  exalted    birth ;     and 
therefore  would  not  afford  his  fon   the  necejTary   ftipplies  for 
a  life  of  ftudy.     He  would  have  had  him  to  apply  himfelf  to 
the  civil  law,  which  might  have  raifed  him  in  the  world  ;  but 
Hutten  had    no  inclination  for  that  kind  of  ftudy.     Finding 
however  there  was  no  other  way  of  being  upon  good  terms 
with  his   father,  he  went  to  Pavia  in   April  1 511,-  where  he 
flayed  but  a  little  time;  that  city  being  befieged  and  plunder- 
ed  by   the   Swifs,  and   hirnfelf  taken  prifoner.     He  returned 
afterwards  to  Germany,  and  there,  contrary  to  '  his  fathers 
inclinations,  began  to  apply  himfelf  anew  to  his  ftudies.  Hav- 
ing a  genius   for  poetry,  he  firft  let  out  as  an  author  in  that 
way  ;  and  publifhed  feveral  things,  which  were  much  admired 
and  gained  him  great  credit.     He  travelled  to  various  places, 
amon?  the   reft  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ;  and   waiting-   on 
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thebiihop  of  Olmutz  in  a  very  poor  condition,  that  pre- 
late, who  was  a  great  Maecenas,  received  him  gracioufly, 
prefented  him  with  a  horfe,  and  gave  him  money  to  purfue 
his  journey.  The  correfpondence  he  held  with  Erafmus  was 
of  great  advantage  to  him,  and  procured  him  refpe£t  from 
all  the  literati  in  Italy,  and  efpecially  at  Venice. 

At  his  return  to  Germany  in  1516,  he  was  recommended 
in  fuch  ftrong  terms  to  the  emperor,  that  this  prince  beftow- 
ed  the  poetical  crown  on  him  ;  and  from  that  time  Hutten 
had  himfelf  drawn  in  armour,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his 
head,  and  took  vaft  delight  in  being  reprefented  in  that  man- 
ner. He  was  of  a  very  military  make,  and  had  given  many 
proofs  of  courage,  as  well  in  the  wars  as  in  private  ren- 
counters. Being  once  at  Viterbo,  where  an  ambafTador  of 
France  topped,  there  happened  a  general  quarrel  to  arife  ; 
in  which  Hutten,  forfaken  by  his  comrades,  was  attacked  by 
five  Frenchmen  at  once,  and  put  them  all  to  flight,  after  re- 
ceiving fome  fmall  wounds.  He  wrote  an  Epigram  on  that 
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occafion,  "  in  quinque  Gailos  a  fe  profligates,"  which  may 
be  Teen  in  Melchior  Adam.  He  had  a  coufin  John  de  Hut- 
ten,  who  was  court- marfhal  to  Ulric  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  was  murdered  by  this  duke  in  1515,  for  the  fake  of  his 
•wife,  whom  the  duke  enjoyed  afterwards  as  a  mtftrefs.  Our 
poet  and  foldier,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  it,  breathed  nothing 
but  relentment ;  and  becaufe  he  had  no  opportunity  of  fhew- 
ing  it  with  his  fword,  fell  to  work  with  his  pen,  and  wrote 
fever.-.l  pieces  in  the  form  of  Dialogues,  Orations,  Poems, 
and  Letters.  A  collection  of  thefe  was  printed  in  the  caftle 
of  Steckelbergin  the  year  1519,  4-to. 

He  was   in   France   in  the  year  1518,    from  whence   he 
went  to  Mentz,  and   engaged   in   the  fervice   of  the  eleclor 
Albert ;  whom  he  attended  a  little  after  to  the  diet  of  Augf- 
burg,  where  the  elector  was  honoured  with  a  cardinal's  hat. 
At  this  diet   articles  were  exhibited  againft  the  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  on    which  occafion  the  murder  of  John  de  Hutteq, 
the  marshal  of  his  court,  was  not   forgot :  and  a  league  foon 
after  was  formed   againft   him.     Our  Hutten  ferved  in   this 
war   with  great    pleafure;  yet  he  was    foon   difgufted  with  a 
military  life,  and  gre\v  very  hungry  after  his  ftudies  and  a  re- 
tirement.    This  we  find  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Frederic  Pifca- 
tor,  dated  the    2ifl  of  May  1519:   in  which  he  discovers  an 
inclination  for  matrimony,  and  exprefles   himfelf  very  fingu- 
larly  on  that  fubjeft.     He  informs  his  correfpondent,  "  that 
86  he  wanted  a  wife  to  take  care  of  him;  that   whatever  fine 
14  things   might    be  faid   of  a  iingle   life,  yet  he  was  by  no 
"   means  fit  for  it,  and  did  not  like  even  to  lie  alone;  that  he 
<c   wanted  a  female,   in  whofe   company  he  might  unbend  his 
"  mind,   footh    his   cares,  play,    joke,  and  tattle ;  that   (he 
"  muft  be  beautiful,  young,  well-educated,  merry,   modeft, 
<c  and  patient ;  that   he  did   not  require   much   money  with 
"  her,  nor   infift   much  on   her   high    birth,  fince  whoever 
<c  married  him  would  be  fufficiently  ennobled  :  ad  genus  quod 
"  pertinet,  fatis  nobilem  futuram  puto,  quaecunque  Hutteno 
<c  nupferit." 

.  Believing  Luthers  caufe  a  very  good  one,  he  joined  in  it 
with  great  warmth;  and  publifhed  Leo  the  Xth's  Bull  againft 
Luther  in  1520,  with  interlineary  and  marginal  glofTes,  in 
which  that  pope  was  made  the  objecl:  of  the  ftrongeft  ridi- 
cule. The  freedom,  with  which  he  wrote  againft  the  irre- 
gularities and  diforders  of  the  court  of  R.ome,  exafperated 
Leo  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  induced  him  to  command  the 
Ele&or  of  Mentz  to  lend  him  to  Rome  bound  hand  and  foot, 
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which  however  the  Elector  did  not  do,  but  fuffered  him  to 
depart  in  peace.  Hutten  then  withdrew  to  Brabant,  and 
was  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  but  did  not  flay  long 
there,  being  told  that  his  life  would  be-in  danger.  He  then 
retired  to  Ebernberg,  where  he  was  protected  by  Francis  de 
Sickingen,  Luther's  great  friend  and  guardian,  to  whom  the 
caftie  of  Ebernberg  belonged  :  from  whence  he  wrote  in  1520 
his  complaint  to  the  emperor,  to  the  Electors  of  Mentz  and 
Saxony,  and  to  all  the  ftates  of  Germany,  againft  the  at- 
tempts which  the  pope's  emifTaries  made  againft  him.  It  was 
from  the  fame  place,  that  he  wrote  to  Luther  in  May  1521, 
and  publifhed  feverJ  pieces  in  favour  of  the  reformation. 
He  did  not  declare  openly  for  Luther,  till  afterhe  had  left  the 
Eletior  of  Mentz 's  court ;  but  he  had  written  to  him  before 
from  Mentz,  and  his  firft  letter  is  dated  June  the  4th,  1520. 
While  he  was  upon  his  journey  to  Ebernberg,  he  met  with 
Hochftratus ;  upon  which  he  drew  his  fword,  and  running  up 
to  him,  fwore  he  would  kill  him,  for  what  he  had  done 
againft  Reuchlin  and  Luther :  but  Hochftratus,  throwing 
himfelf  at  his  feet,  conjured  him  fo  earneftly  to  fpare  his  life, 
that  Hutten  let  him  go,  after  ftriking  him  feveral  times  with 
the  flat  of  his  fword.  This  ihews  the  heat  of  his  zeal :  it 
was  indeed  fo  hot,  that  Luther  himfelf,  than  whom  nothing 
could  fcarce  be  hotter,  blamed  it.  During  his  ftay  at  Ebern- 
berg, he  performed  a  very  generous  action  in  reg|ard  to  his 
family.  Being  the  elded  fon,  and  fucceeding  to  the  whole 
eftate,  he  gave  it  all  up  to  his  brothers ;  and  even,  to  pre- 
vent their  being;  involved  in  the  misfortunes  and  difgraces 

O  .          O 

which  he  expected,  by  the  fufpicions  that  might  be  enter- 
tained againft  them,  he  enjoyned  them  not  to  remit  him  any 
money,  nor  to  hold  the  leaft  correfpondence  with  him. 

It  was  now  that  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the  Luthe- 
ran party,  to  advance  which  he  laboured  inceflantly  both  by 
his  writings  and  actions.  We  do  not  know  the  exadt  time, 

O  J 

when  Hutten  quitted  the  caftie  of  Ebernberg;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  January  1523,  he  left  Bafi!,  where  he  had  flatter- 
ed himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  finding  a  fafe  afylum,  but  on 
the  contrary  had  been  expofed  to  great  dangers.  Erafmus, 
though  his  old  acquaintance  and  friend,  had  here  refufed  a 
vifit  from  Kutten,  for  fear,  as  he  pretended,  of  heightening 
the  fufpicions  which  were  entertained  againft  him:  but  this 
was  only  a  pretence  ;  his  true  reafon,  as  he  afterwards  de- 
clared it  in  a  letter  to  Melancthon,  being,  ec  that  he  fhould 
"  then  have  been  under  a  necefiity  of  taking  into  his  houfe  that 

"  proud 
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"  proud  boafter,  opprefied  with  poverty  and  the  pox,  who 
<c  only  fought  for  a  neft  to  lay  himfelf  in,  and  to  borrow 
"  money  of  every  one  he  met."  Take  his  words :  "  quod 

45  Hutteni  colloquium  deprecabar,  non  invidiae  metus  tantum 
*c  incaufafuit;  erat  aliud   quiddam.     Ille  egens  et  omnibus 
"  rebus  deftitutus  quasrebat  nidum  aliquem,   ubi   moraretur. 
*'  Erat  rnihi  gloriofus   ille  miles  cum  fua  fcabie  in  aedes  reci- 
«'  piendus,"  &c.     This  refufal  of  Erafmus  provoked  Hutten 
to  attack  him   pretty  feverely,  and   accordingly  he  published 
an  Expoftulatio  in  1523,  which  chagrined  Erafmus  extremely  : 
who  anfwered  it  however  the  fame  year  in  a  very  lively  piece, 
intitled,    "  Spongia  Erafmi    adverfus   adfpergines    Hutteni." 
Hutten  would  certainly  have  made  a  reply,  had   he  not  been 
fnatched  away  by   death ;  but  he  died  in  an  ifland  of  the  lake 
Zurich,  where  he  had  hid  himfelf  to  be  fafe,  on  the  2pth  of 
Auguft  1523.     He  is  faid   to  have  died  of  the  pox;  which, 
though  fome  treat  as   a  calumny,  is  generally  and  upon  good 
grounds  believed  to  have  been  the  cafe.     For,  not  to  infill  on 
his  having  declared  that  he  could   not  live  without  women, 
although  he   was  never  married,  he   publifhed  a  Latin   work 
in  ifiQj  "  Of  curing  the  pox  by  Guaiacum  wood  :"  in  the 
dedication  of  which   to   the  Elector   of  Mentz,    a    fpiritual 
prince,  he  was   not  afliamed  to  own,  that  having  been  grie- 
vioufly  afflicted  with   the  diftemper,  which  is   the  fubjeift  of 
his  book,  he  had  recovered  his  health  wholly  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  medicine.      What  a  ftrange  medley  of  a  charac- 
ter is  this  !  Hutten,  abjuring  all  connexions   with  tempora- 
lities and  the  things  of  this  world  ;  Hutten,    wandring  from 
place  to  place  on  account  of  his  religion  ;   Hutten,  perfecuted 
with  the  moft  ardent  zeal ; — this  very  Hutren  carries  the  pox 
about  with  him  vvherefoever  he  goes,  and  at  laft  dies  of  it ! 

He  was  a  man  of  little  ftature;  of  a  weak  and  fickly  con- 

flitution  ;  extremely  brave,  but  much  too  paflionate  :  for  he 

'    was  not  fatisfied  with  attacking  the  Roman  Catholics  with  his 

pen,  he  attacked  them  with  his   fvvord  too.      He   acquainted 

Luther  with  the  double  war,  which  he  carried  on   a°;ainfttrie 

O 

clergy.  "  I  received  a  letter  from  Hutten,  fays  Luther, 
<c  filled  with  rage  againft  the  Roman  Pontiff,  declaring  he 
"  would  attack  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy  both  with  his  pen 
Luther.  _  ic  an(j  fworcl  :  he  being  exafperated  againft  the  pope  for 
"  threatninghim  with  daggers  and  poifon,  and  commanding 

46  the  biftiop  of  Mentz  to  fend  him  bound  to  Rome."  Came- 
rarius  fay?,  that  Hutten  was  vaftly  impatient ,  that  his  air  and 
difcourfe  (hewed   him  So  be  of  a  cruel  difpofition  \  and  ap- 
plied 
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pljed  to  him   what   was  faid  of  Demofthenes,  namely,  that*"  vita 
"  he  would   have  turned    the   world    upfide   down,    had  his^?*1 
"  power  been  equal  to  his  will."     Neverthelefs  they  all  ad- 
mired him  for   his  genius  and  learning.     His  works  are  very 
numerous,  though   he   died  young  ;  which  made  Mr,  Bayle  His  age  at 
fay,  that  had  he  lived  five  and  thirty  years  longer,  he  would  his 
have  overflowed  Europe  with  a  deluge  of  bocks  and  libels  : 
for  libels  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  in  great  numbers.     A 
collection  of  his  Latin  Poems  was  publiflied  at  Franckfort  in 
1538,    I2mo;  all  which,  except  two  poems,   were  reprinted 
in   the  third  part  of  the  "  Delicise  Poetarum   Germanorum." 
He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  works,  chiefly  fatyrical, 
in   the   way  of  Dialogue;  and  Thuanus   has  not  fcrupled  to 
compare  him   to  Lucian.     He  had  alfo  a  confiderable    fhare 
in  the   celebrated   work,  called,  "  Epiftolae  virorum  obfcu- 


rorum." 


HUYGENS  (CHRISTIAN)  a  very   great  mathematician  Hugen. 
and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  Holland  upon  thevita?re~2' 
1  4th  of    April    1629,  and  was  fon  of  Conftantine  Hisygens,*  J°a~ 
lord  of  Zuylichem,  who  had  ferved   three  fucceflive   princes 
of  Orange  in  the  quality  of  fecretary.     He  fpent  his  whole 
life  in  cultivating   the   mathematics  ;  and  not  in  the  fpecu- 
Jative  way  only,  but  in  making  them   fubfervient  to  the  ufes 
of  life.     From   his  very  infancy  he   applied   himfelf  to  this 
ftudy,  and  made   a  confiderable  progrefs  in  it,  even  at  nine 
years  of  age,  as  he   did  alfo    in  muhc,  arithmetic,  and  geo- 
graphy ;  in  all  which  he  was  inilructed  by  his  father,  who  in 
the  mean  time  did  not  fuffer  him  to  neglect  the  Belles  Lettres. 
At  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  put  upon  the  ftudy  of  me- 
chanics ;  for  he  had  difcovered  a  wonderful  curiofity  that  way, 
in  examining  machines  and    the  like:  and    two    years  after 
had  the  affiftance  of  a   mailer  in  mathematics,  under  whom 
he   made   a  furprifing  progrefs.     In  the  year  1645,  he  went 
to  ftudy  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  under  the    learned 
Civilian  Vinnius  ;  yet  did  not  attach  himfelf  fo  dofely  to  this 
ftudy,  but  that  he  found   time  to  continue  his  niathematicks 
under  the  famous  profefior  Schooten.     He  left  this  univerfity 
at  the   end  of  one  year,  and   went  to  Breda,  where  an  uni- 
verfity had  juft  been  founded,  and  put  under  the  direction  of 
his  father  ;  and   here  he  made  the    law  his   chief  ftudy   for 
two  or  three  years.     In  the  year  1651,  he  gave  the   world  a 
fpecimen  of  his  genius  for  mathematicks,  in  a  treatife  intirled, 
€€  Theoremata  de  quadratura  Hyperboles,  Ellipfisj  &  Circuli, 

ex 
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c<  ex  dato  portionum  gravitatis  centre  :"  in  which  he  (hewed 
very  evidently,  what  might  be  expected  from  him  after- 
wards. 

After  his  return  to  the  Hague  in  1649,  he  went  to  Hol- 
ftein  in  Denmark,  in  the  retinue  of  Henry  count  of  NafTau  ; 
and  was  extremely  defirous  of  going  to  Sweden,  in  order  to 
fee  Des  Cartes  ;  but  the  fhort  (lay  of  the  count  in  Denmark 
would  not  permit  him.  In  the  year  1655,  ne  travelled  into 
France,  and  took  a  doctor  of  laws  degree  at  Angers.  In 
1658,  hepublifhed  his  "  Horologium"  at  the  Hague.  He  had 
exhibited  in  a  preceding  work,  intitled,  "  Brevis  inftiturio 
"  de  ufu  Horologiorum  ad  inveniendaslongitudines,"  a  model 
of  a  new  invented  pendulum  ;  but  as  feme  perfons,  envious 
of  his  reputation,  were  labouring  to  deprive  him  of  the  ho- 
nour of  the  invention,  he  wrote  this  book  to  explain  thecon- 
frruction  of  it ;  and  to  fhew,  that  it  was  very  different  from 
the  pendulum  of  aftronomers  invented  by  Galileo.  In  1659, 
he  publiftied  his  "  Syfrema  Saturninum,  five  de  caufis  mi- 
"  randorum  Saturni  phenomenon,  &  comite  ejus  planeta 
<{  novo."  Galileo  had  endeavoured  to  explain  fome  of  the 
furprifing  appearances  of  the  planet  Saturn.  He  had  at  firft 
perceived  two  flars,  which  attended  it;  and  fome  time  after 
he  was  amazed  to  find  them  dilappear.  Chriftian  Huygens, 
being  extremely  Jefirous  to  account  for  thefe  changes,  labour- 
ed with  his  brother  Conftantine  to  bring  the  telefcopes  to 
greater  perfection  ;  and  made  himfelf  glaffes,  by  which  he 
could  view  objects  at  a  greater  diftance,  than  any  that  had  yet 
been  contrived.  With  thefe  he  applied  himfeU  toobferveall 
the  places  and  appearances  of  Saturn,  and  drew  a  journal  of 
all  the  different  and  very  varying  afpects  of  that  planet.  He 
difcovered  a  fatellite  attending  it,  for  none  of  the  five  were 
then  known  any  thing  of;  and  after  a  long  courfe  of  obfer- 
vations  perceived,  that  the  planet  was  furrounded  with  a  folid 
and  permanent  ring,  which  never  changes  its  htuation.  Thefe 
new  difcoveries  gained  him  a  very  high  rank  among  the  aftro- 
nomers  of  his  timf. 

In  the  year  1660,  he  took  a  fecond  journey  into  France, 
and  the  year  after  pailed  over  into  England,,  where  he  com- 
municated his  art  of  poliming  glafTes  for  telefcopes,  and  was 
made  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  About  this  time  the  air- 
pump  was  invented,  which  received  considerable  improve- 
ments from  him.  This  year  alfo  he  difcovered  the  laws  of  the 
collihon  of  elaiHc  bodies;  as  did  afterwards  our  own  coun- 
trymen and  celebrated  mathematicians  Wallis  and  Wren, 

with 
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with  whom  Huygens  had  a  difpute  about  the  honour  of  this 
difcovery.  After  he  had  ftaid  fome  months  in  England,  he 
returned  to  France  again,  in  1663,  where  his  merit  became 
fo  confpicuous,  that  Monfieur  Colbert  refolved  to  fix  him  at 
Paris,  by  fettling  a  confiderable  penfion  upon  him.  Accord- 
ingly in  1665,  letters  were  fent  to  him  to  the  Hague,  whi- 
ther he  was  returned,  written  in  the  king's  name,  to  invite 
him  to  Paris,  with  the  promife  of  a  large  ftipend,  and  other 
confiderable  advantages.  Huygens  confented  to  the  propofal, 
and  refided  at  Paris  from  the  year  1666  to  the  year  1681; 
where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences. 
All  this  time  he  fpent  in  mathematical  purfuits,  wrote  feveral 
works,  which  were  publifhed  from  time  to  time,  and  invent- 
ed and  perfected  feveral  ufeful  initruments  and  machines. 
But  continual  application  began  then  to  impair  his  health  ; 
and,  though  he  had  vifited  his  native  air  twice,  viz.  in  1670 
and  1675,  f°r  tne  *"ake  °f  recovering  himfelf  from  indifpofi- 
tion  and  illnefs,  yet  he  was  now  obliged  to  betake  himfelf 
to  it  altogether.  Accordingly  he  left  Paris  in  1681,  and 
went  into  his  own  country,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  fame  purfuits  and  employments.,  He  died  at 
the  Hague  upon  the  8th  of  June  1695,  in  the  fixty  feventh 
year  of  his  age,  while  his  Cofmotheoros,  or  Latin  treatife 
concerning  a  plurality  of  woilds,  wa^  printing  :  however,  he 
provided  in  his  will  for  its  publication,  defiring  his  brother 
Conftantine,  to  whom  it  was  addreffed,  to  take  that  trouble 
upon  him.  But  Conftantine  was  fo  occupied  with  bufinefs, 
as  being  fecretary  in  Holland  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
that  he  died  alfo  before  it  could  be  printed  ;  fo  that  the  book 
did  not  appear  in  public,  till  the  year  1698.  One  would 
almoft  be  tempted  to  think,  that  death  was  the  portion  of 
all,  who  attempted  to  make  difcoveric-s  about  other  worlds. 
While  Kepler  was  printing  his  i4  Somnium  aftronomicon,"  a 
book  written  upon  much  the  fame  fubjecT:,  he  died.  The 
petfon,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  impreflion  fell,  died  too, 
before  it  was  finimed ;  fo  that,  as  we  have  related  under  his 
article,  a  third  perfon  was  unwilling  to  undertake  it,  for  fear 
the  fame  unhappy  fate  (hould  attend  him. 

In  the  year  1703,  were  printed  at  Leyden  in  one  volume 
quarto  his  "  Opufcula  Pofthuma,  quse  continent  Dioptricam, 
46  Commentaries  de  vitris  figurandis,  Differtationem  de  Co- 
44  rona  et  Parheliis,  Traclatum  de  motu  &  de  vi  centrifuga, 
<c  defcriptionem  Automati  Planetarii."  Mr.  Huygens  had 
left  by  will  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  his  mathematical 

writings, 
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writings,  and  requefted  Meflieurs  de  Voider  and  Fullenius, 
the  former  of  whom  was  profeflbr  of  natural  philofophy  and 
mathematicks  at  Leyden,  and  the  ether  at  Franeker,  to 
examine  thefe  works,  and  publifn  what  they  (hould 
think  proper.  This  is  what  they  have  done  in  this  volume. 
Mr.  Huygens  had  written  in  Low  Dutch  the  fecond  of  the 
tracts  it  contains,  relating  to  the  art  of  forming  and  policing 
telefcope-glaffes,  to  which  he  had  greatly  applied  himfelf ; 
but  Dr.  Boerhaave,  profeflbr'of  phyfic  at  Leyden,  had  taken 
the  pains  to  tranflate  it  into  Latin.  In  the  year  1704,  were 
published  in  quarto  his  "  Opera  Varia."  This  collection  is 
generally  bound  in  four  volumes  ;  contains  the  greateft  part 
of  the  pieces,  which  he  had  publiflied  feparately,  and  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts.  The  firft  part  contains  the  pieces  re- 
lating to  mechanicks  ;  the  fecond  thofe,  relating  to  geo- 
metry ;  the  third  thofe,  relating  to  aftronomy;  and  the 
fourth  thofe,  which  could  not  be  langed  under  any  of  thefe 
titles.  Mr.  Gravefande  had  the  care  of  this  edition,  in  which 
he  has  inferted  feveral  additions  to  the  pieces  contained  in  it, 
extracted  from  Mr.  Huygens's  manufcripts.  In  the  year  1728, 
were  printed  in  two  volumes  in  quarto  at  Amflerdam  his 
«  Opera  Reliqua  :"  which  new  collection  was  publiflied 
alfo  by  Mr.  Gravefande.  The  firft  tome  contains  his  trea- 
tife*  of  light  and  gravity  ;  the  fecond  his  "  Opufcula  Poft- 
"  huma,"  which  had  been  printed  in  the  year  1703.  In 
fuch  curious  and  ufeful  refearches  was  Mr.  Huygens's  whole 
life  fpent.  He  loved  a  quiet  and  ftudious  life  ;  which  per- 
haps was  the  chief  reafon,  why  he  never  married.  He  was 
an  amiable,  chearful,  worthy  man ;  and  in  all  refpecls  as 
good,  as  he  was  great. 

•fc-ood's  HYDE  (EDWARD),  earl  of   Clarendon,    and   lord    high 

-r's      chancellor  of  England,  was  defcended  from   an   ancient   fa- 

I  .'•:•*' a;id   mily  in  Chefhire,  and    born  at  Dinton  near  Hindon  in  Wilt- 

fhireonthe  i  6th  of^February  1608.     In  Lent  term  1622,  he 

was  entered  of  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford,  and  in  1625  to°^ 

a  ba:ch,elor  of  arts"    degree  ;  but    failing   of  a  fellowship  in 

Exeter  college,  for  which  he  flood,  he  removed  to  the  middle 

Teinple,    where    he   ftuclied  the    law    for  feveral  years,  and 

Lite  of  the  became  very  famous    in  it.     When  the  lawyers  refolved  to 

LtttorCHa^ie  giye  a  Pu^ic  teftimony  of  their  diflent  to  the  new  dodlrifie, 

prefixed to^advanced  in  Prynne's  Hiftriomaftrix,  wherein  was  (hewn  an 

f:veral  of     utcer  difrcgard  of  all  manner  of  decency  and  refpecl  to  the 

&c  plCT'   cr<>wR>  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Whitlocke  were   appointed  the 
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managers  of  the  mafque,  prefented  on  that  occafion  to  their 
majefties  at  Whitehall  on  Candlemas-day  1633-4.  At  the 
fame  time  he  teftified,  upon  all  occafions,  his  utter  diflike  to 
thatexcefs  of  power,  which  was  then  exercifed  by  tlie  court, 
and  fupported  by  the  judges  in  Weftminfter-hall.  He  con- 
demned the  oppreffive  proceedings  of  the  high  commiffion 
court,  theftar-chamber,  the  council-board,  the  earl  marfhal's 
court,  or  court  of  honour,  and- the  court  of  York.  This 
juft  way  of  thinking  is  faid  to  have  been  formed  in  him  by  a 
domeftic  accident,  which  bifhop  Burnet  has  related  in  the 
following  manner.  "  When  he  firft  began,  fays  that  rio-ht 
"  Reverend  Hiftorian,  to  grow  eminent  in  his  profeffion  of 
"  the  law,  he  went  down  to  vifit  his  father  in  Wiltshire; 
<c  who  one  day,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  fields  together,, 
"  obferved  to  him,  that  *  men  of  his  profeffion  were  apt  to 

*  ftretch    the   prerogative  too   far,  and  injure   liberty:    but 

*  charged  him,   if  ever  he  came  to  any  eminence  in  his  pro- 

*  fefiion,  never  to  facrifice  the  laws  and  liberty  of  his  coun- 
'  try  to  his  own  intereft,  or  the  will  of  his  prince/     He  re- 
'*  peated  this  twice,  and  immediately  fell  into  a  fit  of  apo- 

*'  plexy,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours;  and  this  adviceH'ficryof 
"  had  fo  lafting  an  influence  upon  the  fbn,  that  he  ever  afterhisown 
"  obferved  and  purfued  it."  ^"^  v 

In  the  parliament,  which  began  at  Weftminfter,  April  the 
loth  1640,  he  ferved  as  burgefs  for  Wotton-BafTet  in  Wilt- 
fhire ;  in  which  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  upon  the  following 
occafion.  His  majefty  having  acquainted  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  he  would  releafe  the  fhip-money,  if  they  would 
grant  him  twelve  fubfidies,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  great 
debates  arofe  in  the  houfe  that  day  and  the  next;  when  Mr. 
Hampden,  feeing  the  matter  ripe  for  the  queftion,  defired  it 
might  be  put,  "  whether  the  houfe  fhould  comply  with  the 
"  proportion  made  by  the  king,  as  it  was  contained  in  the 
*'  meiiage  ?"  Hereupon  ferjeant  GJanviie  the  fpeaker,  for 
the  houfe  was  then  in  a  committee,  endeavoured  in  a  pathe- 
tical  fpeech  to  perfuade  them  to  comply  with  the  king.,  and 
fo  reconcile  him  to  parliaments  for  ever.  No  fpeeck  ever 
united  the  inclination  of  a  popular  council  more  to  the  fpeaker 
than  this  did  ;  and  if  the  queftion  had  been  prefently  put, 
it  was  believed,  that  few  would  have  oppofed  it.  But  after 
a  fhort  filence,  the  other  fide  recovering  new  courage,  called 
again  with  fome  earneftnefs,  that  Mr.  Hampden's  queftion 
fnould  be  put  ;  which  being  like  to  meet  with  a  concurrence^ 
Mr.  Hyde,  being  very  follicitous  to  keep  things  in  fome  to- 
lerable 
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lerable  calmnefs,  then  flood  up  ;  and  giving  his  reafons  for 
his  diflike  to  thatqueflion,  propofed,  that"  to  the  end  every 
"  man  might  freely  give  his  yea  or  no,  the  queftion  might  be 
66  put  only  upon  giving  the  king  a  fupply ;  and  if  this  was 
*6  carried,  another  might  be  put  upon  the  manner  and  pro- 
"  portion  :  if  not,  it  would  have  the  fame  eft'ecl:  with  the 
"  other  propofed  by  Mr.  Hampden."  This,  after  it  had 
been  fome  time  oppofed  and  diverted  by  other  proportions^ 
which  were  anfwered  by  Mr.  Hyde,  would,  as  it  is  generally 
believedj  have  been  put  and  carried  in  the  affirmative,  though 
pofitively  oppofed  by  Herbert  the  follicitor-general,  if  bir 
Henry  Vane  the  fecretary  had  not  flood  up,  and  allured 
them  as  from  his  majefty,  that  if  they  fiiould  pafs  a  vote  for 
a  fupply,  and  not  in  the  proportion  propofed  in  his  majefty'd 
meftage,  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  him,  and  therefore 
defired  that  the  queftion  migl-t  be  laid  afide.  This  being 
again  urged  by  the  follicitor-general,  and  it  being  near  five  in 
the  afternoon,  it  was  readily  confented  to,  that  the  houfe 
fhould  adjourn  till  the  next  morning,  at  which  time  they  were 
fuddenly  diflblved.  And  within  an  hour  after,  Mr.  Hyde  met 
Mr.  St.  John,  who  was  feldom  known  to  fmile,  but  then  had 
a  mod  chearful  afpeft,  and  obfervtng  Mr.  Hyde  melan- 
choly, afked  him,  "  what  troubled  him  r"  who  anfwered, 
"  The  fame  he  believed  that  troubled  moft  good  men,  that 
"  in  a  time  of  fo  much  confufion,  fo  wife  a  parliament 
<c  fhould  be  fo  imprudently  diflblved."  Mr.  St.  John  replied 
the  Rebel-  fomewhat  warmly,  that  "  all  was  well :  that  things  muft 
lion,  &-c.  "  grow  worfe,  before  they  would  grow  better ;  and  that  that 
"  parliament  would  never  have  done  what  was  requifite." 

This  parliament  being  diflblved,  Mr.  Hyde  was  chofen  for 
Saltafh  in  Cornwall  in  the  long  parliament,  which  began  the 
3d  of  November  the  fame  year,  where  his  abilities  began  to 
be  taken  public  notice  of;  and  when  the  commons  prepared 
a  charge  againft  the  lord  chief  baron  Davenport,  baron 
Wefton,  and  baron  Trevor,  Mr.  Hyde  was  fent  up  with  the 
impeachment  to  the  lord?,  to  whom  he  made  a  moft  excel- 
lent fpeech.  Jt  begins  thus  :  "  My  lords,  there  cannot  be 
"  a  greater  inftance  of  a  Tick  and  ianguifbing  common- 
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"  wealth,  than  the  buflnefs  of  this  day.  Good  God  !  how 
c<  have  the  guilty  thefe  late  years  been  punifhed,  when  the 
"  judges  themfelves  have  been  fuch  delinquents  ?  It  is  no 
'*  marvel,  that  an  irregular,  extravagant,  arbitrary  power, 
"  like  a  torrent,  h^th  broken  in  upon  us,  when  our  banks  and 
'*  our  bulwarks,  the  la 'AS,  were  in  the  cuftody  of  fuch  per- 

*s  fons. 
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€S  fons.  Men,  who  had  left  their  innocence,  could  not  pre- 
."  ferve  their  courage;  nor  could  we  look  that  they,  who 
'*  had  fo  vifibly  undone  us,  themfelves  fhould  have  the  vir- 
"  tue  or  credit  to  refcue  us  from  the  oppreffion  of  other  men. 
"  It  was  faid  by  one,  who  always  fpoke  excellently,  that 

the  twelve  judges  were  like  the  twelve  lions  under  the  throne 

6  of    Solomon  ;'     under  the   throne  of  obedience,    but  yet 

"  lions.     Your  lordfhips  fhall  this  day  hear  of  fix,  who,   be 

they  what  they  will  elfe,  were  no  lions  :   who  upon  vulgar 

"  fear  delivered    up   their   precious    forts,  they  were  trufted 

with,  aimed  without  anault,  and  in  a    tame    eafy  trance 

"  of  flattery  and    fervitude,     loft   and   forfeited,  (hamefully 

forfeited,  that  reputation,   awe,  and  reverence,  which  the 

wifdom,  courage,  and  gravity  of  their  venerable  prede- 
"  ceflbrs  had  contracted  and  faftened  to  the  places  they  now 
*'  hold;  and  even  rendered  that  ftudy  and  profeffion,  which 

in  all  ages  hath  been,  and,  I  hope,  now  (hall  beofho- 
'*  nourableeftimation,  fo  contemptible  and  vile,  that  had  not 

this  blefTed  day  come,  all  men  would  have  had  that  quarrel 
"  to  the  law  itfelf,  which  Marius  had  to  the  Greek  tongue, 

who  thought  it  a  mockery  to  learn  that  language,  the 
"  matters  whereof  lived  in  bondage  under  others.  And  I 

appeal  to  thefe  unhappy  gentlemen  themfelves,  with  what 
"  a  ftrange  negligence,  fcorn,  and  indignation,  the  faces  of 

all  men,  even  of  the  meaneft,  have  been  directed  towards 
*'  them,  fince,  to  call  it  no  worfe,  that  fatal  declenfion  of 

their  underttanding  in  thofe  judgments,  of  which  they 
'<  ftand  here  charged  before  your  lordfhips."  The  conclusion 
runs  thus :  "  If  the  excellent,  envied  conftitution  of  this 
"  kingdom  hath  been  of  late  diftempered,  your  lordfhips  fee 

the  caufes.  If  the  fweet  harmony  between  the  king's 
*'  protection  and  the  fubjeds  obedience  hath  unluckily  fuf- 
"  fered  interruption  ;  if  the  royal  juftice  and  honour  of  the 

beft  of  kings  have  been  miftaken  by  his  people;  if  the 
sc  duty  and  affedion  of  the  moft  faithful  and  loyal  nation 

have,  been    fufpeded   by   their   gracious   fovereign  j  if  by 
"  thefe  mifreprefentations,   and  thefe  mifunderftandings,  the 
44  king  and  people  have  been  robbed  of  the  delight  and  com- 
fort  of  each   other,  and   the   bleffed  peace  of  this    ifland 

been  ffaaken  and  frightened  into  tumults   and  commotions, 

into  the  poverty,  though  not  into  the  rage,  of  war,  as  a 
"  people  prepared  for  deftruction  and  defolation ;  thefe  are  worth's 

the   men  actively  or  paffively,  by  doing  or  not  doing,  whoHifhCoi- 

have  brought  this   upon  us:   Mifera  fervitus  falio  pax  vo-  lea.  vol.  ii 

caturj  ubi  judicia  deficiunt,  incipit  bellum." 
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But  though  Mr.  Hyde  was  very  zealots  for   redreiling  the 
grievances  of  the  nation,  he  was  no  lefs  fo  for  the  fccurity  of 
the  eftablifhed  church,  and  the  honour  of  the  crown.     When 
a  bill  was  brought   in  to  take  away  the  bifhops  vote  in  par- 
liament, and  to  leave    them    out  of  all   commillions  of  the 
peace,  or  any  thing   that  had  relation   to  temporal    affairs, 
he  was    very  earnelt  for  throwing  it    out,    and   faid,  that 
**  from  the  time  that  parliaments  begun,  bimops  had  always 
"  been  a  part  of  it;  that  if  they   were  taken   out,   there  was 
"  nobody  left  to  reprcfent   the  clergy;   which    would  intro- 
"  duce  another  piece  of  injuftice,   which  no   other    part  of 
4<  the  kingdom  could  complain  of,  who  being  all    reprefent- 
<;  ed    in  parliament  were  bound  to  fubmit   to  whatever  was 
"  enacted  there,  becaufe  it  was,  upon  the  matter,  with  their 
"  ownconfent:  whereas  if  the  bill   was  carried,  there  was 
Hi/I  of  the**  nobody  left  to  reprefent   the  clergy,  and  yet  they  mud  be 
Rs!vi:iun,    "  bound    by   their  determination."      Mr.  Hyde  was  one  of 
P.  in.          the  committee,  employed  to   prepare  the  charge  a°;ainft  the 
earl  of  Straffbrd  :   but  as  foon  as  he  faw   the  unjuftifiable  and 
unreafonable  violence,  with  which  the  profecution  was  pufli- 
ed,   he  left  them,  and  oppofed   the  bill   of  attainder   warmly. 
He    was    afterwards   appointed  a  manager   at  the  conference 
with  the  houle  of  lords,  for  aboiiming  the    court    of  York, 
whereof  that  earl   had  been  feveral  years  prefident ;  and  was 
chairman    alfo  of  feveral  other  committees,  appointed    upon 
the  mod  important  occafions,  as  long  as   he    continued  his 
prefence  among  them.     But  when  they  be^an  to  put  in  exe- 
J^fe"  M    cution  their  ordinance,  for  raifing  the  militia  asjainft  his  ma- 
in-.rials,       jetty,   Mr.  Hyde    being   perfuaded    that    this    was  an  acl:  of 
&c.  P.  62.    open  rebellion,   'eft  them  ;   and   they  felt  the  blow   given  to 
their  authority  by   his  abfence  fo  fcnfibly,  that,   in   their    in- 
ftrucVions   (hortly   after  to  the  earl  of  EfTex  their  general,  he 
vi.          was  exceptetl  with  a  few  others  from  any  grace  or  favour. 

He  withdrew  to  the  king  at  York,  having  firlt  obtained 
the  great  feal  to  be  fent  thither  on  May  20.  1642  :  and  up- 
on his  arrival,  was  taken  into  the  greateft  confidence, 
though  he  was  not  under  any  character  in  the  court  for  fome 
months.  But,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  upon  the 
promotion  of  Sir  John  Colepepper  to  be  matter  of  the  rolls, 
he  fucceeded  him  in  the  chancellormip  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  fame  year  was  knighted,  and  made  a  privy  coun- 
cellor.  With  thefe  characters  he  Tat  in  the  parliament  af- 
fembied  at  Oxford  in  January  1^43;  and  in  1044,  was  one 
of  the  king's  comniifiicners  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbndge.  Not 

long 
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long  after  this,  the    king  fending  the  prince  of  Wales  into  Lives  of 
the  weft,  to  have  the  fuperintendency    of  the   affairs   there,  l!le  lcrd 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  was  appointed  to- attend  his  highnefs,  and  ^" 
to  be  of  his  council :  where  he  entered,  by  his  majefty's  com-  p-46 
mand,  into  a  correfpondence   with   the  marquis  of  Ormond,  I7°S 
then  lord   lieutenant  of  Ireland.      Upon  the  declining  of  the 
king's  caufe,  he  with  the  lords  Capel  and  Colepepper  failed 
from  Pendennis  cattle  in   Cornwall  to  Scilly,  and  thence  to 
Jeriey,  where  he  arrived   in  March  1645;  but  being  greatly 
difgufted   at  the   prince's   removal  thence  the  following  year 
to  France,  he  obtained  leave  to  {ray  in  that  ifland.     His  dif- 
guft  at  the  prince's  removal  into  France  is  frrongly  exprefled 
in  the  following  letter  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  : 

"  My  Lord, 

"Your  lordfhip  hath  been  long  fmce  informed,  whither  rny 
<c  lord  Digby  attended  the  prince,  and  from  thence  have  par- 
*6  doned  my  not  acknowledging  your  grace's  favour  to  me, 
"  from  the  impoffibility  of  prefenting  it  to  you.  I  confefs, 
tc  in  that  conjuncture  of  time,  I  thought  the  remove  from 
"  Jerfey  to  Ireland  to  be  very  fit  to  be  deliberately  weighed, 
<e  before  attempted  ;  but  I  would  have  chofen  it  much  more 
<c  chearfully  than  this  that  is  embraced,  which  I  hope  will 
"  be  a  memorial  to  my  weaknefs :  for  it  is  my  misfortune 
(i  to  differ  from  thofc,  with  whom  I  have  hitherto  agreed, 
fi  and  efpecially  with  my  beft  friend,  which  I  hope  will  not 
"  render  me  the  lefs  fit  for  your  charity,  though  I  may  be 
"  for  your  confideration.  Indeed,  there  is  not  light  enough 
«'  for  me  to  fee  my  way,  and  I  cannot  well  walk  in  the 
"  dark;  and  therefore  I  have  defired  leave  of  the  prince  to 
cc  breathe  in  this  ifiand  a  little  for  my  refrefhment,  till  I  may 
"  difcern  fome  way  in  which  I  may  ferve  his  majefty.  I  hope 
(f  your  lordfhip  will  never  meet  with  any  interruption  in  the 
*'  exercife  of  that  devotion,  which  hath  rendered  you  the 

"  envied  example  of  three  kingdoms,  and    that  I  {hall  vet  !u  and, frona 
ft   c.    j  •  j  in-  /      -the  duke  or 

hnd  an  opportunity  to  attend  upon  your  lordfhip,  and  have  Ormond  by 

*'   the  honour  to  be  received  by  you  in  the  capacity  of,  Carte;  No, 

"  My  Lord,  your  Lordfhip's,  &c. 
June  22,  1646.  <c  Edward  Hyde." 

We  fee  here  not  barely  a  difguft,  but  even   a  refentment^ 
fhewn  to   the  prince's  going  to  Paris;  the   ground  of  which 
undoubtedly  lay  in  the  manifeft  danger  his  religion  was  there- 
by brought  into  from  the  reftlefs  endeavours   of  his  mother ; 
fmce  it  is  notorious,  that  the  chancellor  was  never  upon  any 
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tolerable  terms  with  her  majefty,  on  account   of  his  watch* 

fuinef>  againit  every  attempt  of  this  kind. 

During   his    rctiiement    in  the  ille  of  Jerfey,  he  began  to 
write  his  <fc  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,"  which  had  been   parti- 
cularly recommended  to  him,  and   in  which  he  was  affifted 
alfo  by  the  kin;:,  who  fupplied   him   with  feveral  of  the  ma- 
terials for  it.     We  iram   from  the    hiftory  it.'elf,  that  upon 
the  lord  Capel's  waitir      •••••the   king  at   Hampton  Court  in 
1647,  his  m*:-'-\   writ, to  the  chancellor  a  letter,  in   which 
he  "  thanked  him  foi  un  5  the  work   he  was  upon; 

"•  and  tojd  him,  he  fruvjid  expect  i'peedily  to  receive  foroe 
"  contribution  from  him  towards  it :  and  within  a  very  (hort 
*'  time  afterwards,  he  fent  to  him  memorials  of  all  that. had 
<k  palled  from  the  time  he  had  left  his  majefty  at  Oxford, 
"  when  he  waited  upon  the  prince  into  the  well,  to  the  very 
"  day  that  the  king  left  Oxford  to  go  to  the  Scots  j  out  of  which 
"  memorials  the  moft  important  ,es  in  the  years  1644 

:c'«  and    1645,  are   faithfully   collected."     Agreeably  to   this, 
the  ninth   book   opens  with  declaring,  that  tk   the  work  was 
"  firft  undertaken   with   the    king's  approbation,  and  by  his 
*fc  encouragement;    end  particularly,    thiit   many    important 
44  points  were  tranfmitced  to  the  author  by  the  king's   imme- 
is  dinte  dircclion  and  order,  even  after  he  was  in  the  hands 
•;  and  power  of  the   enemy,  out  of  his  own  memorials  and 
"  journals."     So  much  for'the  exaft  time,  when  this  hiftory 
was  begun  ;  and  now  we  r.re  upon   th&  fubjecl,  we  may  as 
\vell  fix  the  time,  \vhen  it  was  finifhed,  which  may  be  done 
to  the  fame  degree  of  exuCtnefs,  from   t^he  dedication  of  cur 
:thor's    *'   Survey  ot  the  Leviathan,"  wherein  he  addrefTes 
himtelf  to  king  Charles  II.  in  thefe  terms.     "   A*  foon  as  I 
cc  had  finifhed  a  work,  at   leaft   recommended,  if  not   en- 
**  joined,  to  me  by  your  bleifed  father,  and  appioved,  and, 
44  in  fome    degree,    perufed   by  your  innjefty,   I  could    not 
"  think  of,"  &c.     This  dedication  is  dated' Moulins,   Ivhy 
10,   1673;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  hiftory  was  not  corn- 
pleated   till  the  beginning  of  that,  or  the   latter   end    of  the 
preceding  year.     And  this  may  account  for  thofe  paftages  in 
it,  where  /acts   are   related  which   happened   long   after   the 
Reftoration;  as   for  infiance,  that   "   Sir  John  Digby  lived 
B  xl  *«  many  years   after  the  king's  return ;"  and  that  the  "  Earl 

**«'  of  Sandwich's  expedition  was  never  forgiven  him  by  fome 
B  xvi*        "  men:"  which,  we  .fee,    might   very    confidently    be   ob- 
ferved  in  this  hiftory,  though  that  earl    did   not  lofc.  his  lite 
till  l6j2» 

/  bout 
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About  the  middle  of  May  1648,  Sir'Edward  received  a 
letter  from  the  queen  to  call  him  to  Paris  ;  where,  after  the 
king's  death,  he  was  continued  both  in  his  feat  at  the  privy 
council,  and  in  his  office  of  the  exchequer,  by  king  Charles 
II.  In  November  1649,  he  was  fent  by  the  king  with  lord 
Cottington  embaffador  extraordinary  into  Spain,  to  apply  for 
that  monarch's  affiftance  in  the  recovery  of  his  crown  ;  but 
returned  without  fuccefs  in  July  1651.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, the  king  gave  him  an  account  of  his  efcape  after  the 
battle  of  Worcefter,  in  that  unfortunate  expedition  to  Scot-^  nf 
land,  which  had  been  undertaken  during  Sir  Edward's  ab~Rebel[)on>ne 
fence,  and  much  againft  his  judgment.  He  now  refided  fork  xii-i. 
fome  time  at  Antwerp,  but  left  no  means  unattempted,  by 
letters  and  meffages  to  England,  for  comparing  the  Reftora- 
tion  ;  wherein,  however,  he  folely  relied  upon  the  epifcopal 
party.  In  1653,  he  was  accufed  of  holding  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  Cromwell,  but  being  declared  innocent  by  the 
king,  was  afterwards  fecretary  of  ftate.  More  attempts 
were  made  to  ruin  him  with  the  king;  but  in  vain;  for  in 
i6s7>  he  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  Upon 
theReftoration,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  greaieft  fharers  in 
his  mailer's  fufferings,  fo  he  had  a  proportionable  (hare  in  his 
glory.  Befides  the  poft  of  lord  chancellor,  in  which  he  was 
continued,  he  waschofen  chancellor  of  the  univeriityof  Ox- 
ford in  O6tober  1660  ;  and  the  November  following  created  wood's 
a  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  Hyde  of  Hindon,  in  Wiltihire;AtheiH 
to  which  were  added,  in  April  the  year  following,  the  titlei°xon' 
of  vifcount  Cornbury  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  earl  of  Clarendon 
in  Wiltfhire".  Thefe  honours,  great  as  they  were,  'were 
however  not  a  whit  greater  than  his  merit.  He  had,  upon 
the  Reftoration,  fhewn  great  prudence,  juilice  and  modera- 
tion, in  fettling  the  jufc  boundaries  between  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  He  had  re- 
duced much  confufion  into  order,  and  adjufted  many  clashing 
interefts,.  where  property  was  concerned.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  make  things  eafy  to  the  preibyterians  and  male- 
contents  by  the  aft  of  indemnity,  and  to  fatisry  the  royalifts 
by  the  aft  of  uniformity.  But  it  is  not  poflibleto  ftand  many 
years  in  a  fituation  fo  much  difUnguimed  as  his  was,  without 
becoming  the  object  of  envy;  which  being  the  natural  pa- 
rent of  malice,  created  him  fuch  enemie<,  as  both  wifhed 
and  attempted  his  ruin,  and  at  laft  effected  it. 

In  the  meantime  nothing  perhaps  contributed  more,  if  fo 
much,  to  inflame  this  paffion  againft  him  than  the  incident 
of  his  elded  daughter's  marriage  with  the  duke  of  York, 
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which  came  out   in    a  few  month*  after  the  king's   return* 

:he   had  been    one  of  the  maids  of  honouf    to  the  princefs 

royal  Henrietta,  fome  time  during  rhe  exile,   when  the  duke 


Hiftoryof     cdi  ]"  love  with  heiV  and  be:;1S  ^(appointed  by  the  defeat  of 
the  duke  of  Sir  George  Booth,  in  a  delign  lie  had  formed  of  comincr  with 
fome  forces   to   England  in  1659,   ne  wer't  to  Breda,  where 
*'g!-  his  filter  then  refkled.     Spending  feme   weeks  there,  he  took 

this  opportunity,  as  bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  of  folliciting  mifs 
Hyde  to  a  compliance  without  marriage;  but  file  managed 
the  matter  with  fuch  addrefs,  that  in  the  conclusion  he  mar- 
ried her,  the  4ih  of  November  that  year,  uith  all  poflible 
fecrecy,  and  unknown  to  her  father.  After  their  arrival  in 
fr.of  England,  growing  big  with  child  and  near  her  time,  {he 

y.T         '  ca!le<J  u?on  the  du'ce  to  own    his  marriage  ;   and  though  he 
endeavoured  to  draw  her  from  claiming  him  both  by  great  pro- 
mifcssr.d  great  threatning?,  yet  {he  h.d  the  fpirit  and  wifdoni 
to  tell  him,   "  She  would  have  it  known  that  fre  was  his  wife, 
him  ufe  her  afterwards  as  he  pleaded."     The  king  or- 
dered fome  bifhops  and  judges  toperufe  the  proofs  of  her  mar- 
riage; and  they  reporting,  that  it  was  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gofpel  and  the  law  of  England,  he  told  his  bro- 
ther, that  he  muft  live  with  her  whom  he  had  made  his  wife, 
Exhard's     and  at  ^ie  ^arne  time  Ver7  l^eneroufly  prefe'rved  the   honour  of 
Hift*of '      an  excellent  fervant,   who  had  not  at  firft  been  privy  to  it,  af- 
Engiand,      furing  him,  that   "  this  accident  fhould  not  leflen  the  efteem 

-66TUm'    '*  and  fav°Ur  he  had  forhim-" 

fhefirft  open  attack  upon  him  was  made   by  the   earl  of 

Briilol  ;    who,   in  1663,  exhibited  againft  him  a  charge  of 
high  treafon  to   the  houfe   of  lords.    "There  had  been  a  lono- 
courfe  of  friendfnip  both  in  profperity  and  adveriity  between 
the  chancellor  and  the  earl  of  Briftol ;   but  they  gradually  fal- 
ling into  different  meafures  upon  the  account  of  religion  and 
politicks,  arid    the  chancellor  refufing   a  fmall   boon*,  as  the 
earl  took  it-to  be,  which  wasfaid  to  be  the  palling  a   patent  in 
Lives  of  the  favour    of   a   court  lady,    the  latter  thought   himfelf  fo  dif- 
:han-  obliged,  that  he  let  Joofe  his  fiery  temper,  and  refo!ved  upon 
T-toj'      :'notnJnS   but  revenge.     The  fubitance   of  the  whole  accufa- 
tion  was  as  follows :  "That  the  chancellor   being   in    place 
"  of  higheft  truft  and  confidence  with  his  majefty,  and  hav- 
ing arrogated  a  fupreme  direction  in  all  things,  had,  with 
a  traiterous   intent  to  draw   contempt  upon   his   majefty 's 
"  perfon,    and    to   alienate    the    affedtions  of   his    fubjecls, 
"  abufed  the   faid   truft   in  manner   following,      i.  He   had 
^  endeavoured    to  alienate   the   hearts  of  his  majefty's  fub- 
"  jecis,  by  artificislly  infmuating  to   his   creatures   and   de- 
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cc  pendents,  that  his  majefty  was  inclined  to  popery,  and 
"  defigned  to  alter  the  eftabli/hed  religion.  2.  He  had  faid 
"  to  feveral  perfons  of  his  majefty 's  privy  council,  that  his 
*•'  majefty  was  dangeroufly  corrupted  in  his  religion,  and  in- 
"  clined  to  popery  :  that  perfons  of  thatreligion  had  fuch  accefs 
"  and  fuch  credit  with  him,  that  uniefs  there  were  a  careful 
44  eye  had  upon  it,  the  proteftant  religion  would  be  over- 
"  thrown  in  this  kingdom.  3.  Upon  his  majefty 's  admit- 
*;  ing  Sir  Henry  Bennet  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  place 
<;  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  he  faid,  that  his  majefty  had 
*c  given  i o,QOO  1.  to  remove  a  zealous  proteftant,  that  he 
"  might  bring  into  that  place  a  concealed  papift.  4.  In  pur- 
"  fuance  of  the  fame  traiterous  defign,  feverai  friends  and 
44  dependents  of  his  have  faid  aloud,  that  4  were  it  not  for 
"  my  lord  chancellor's  ftanding  in  the  gap,  popery  would 
c<  be  introduced  into  this  kingdom.'  5.  That  he  had  per- 
44  iuaded  the  king,  contrary  to  his  reafons,  to  allow  his  name 
"  to  be  ufed  to  the  pope  and  feveral  cardinals,  in  the  foliicita- 
-c  tion  of  a  cardinal  s  cap  for  the  lord  Aubigny,  great  almoner 
*<  to  the  queen  :  in  order  to  effe£  which,  he  had  employed 
C1  Mr  Richard  Healing,  a  known  papift,  and  had  likewife 
"  applied  himfelf  to  feveral  popifb  priefts  and  jefuits  to  the 
"  fame  purpofe,  promiiing  great  favour  to  the  papifts  here, 
"  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  effected.  6.  That  he  had  likewife 
66  promifed  to  feveral  papifts,  he  would  do  his  endeavour, 
*•'  and  faid,  c  he  hoped  to  compafs  taking  away  all  penal 
44  laws  againft  them  ;'  to  the  end  they  might  prefume  and 
"  grow  vain  upon  his  patronage  ;  and  by  their  publifhing 
"  their  hopes  of  toleration,  encreafe  the  fcandal  defigned  by 
*c  him  to  be  raifed  againft  his  majefty  throughout  the  king- 
"  dom.  "j.  That  being  intrufted  with  the  treaty  between 
<4  his  majefty  and  his  royal  confort  the  queen,  he  con- 
<e  eluded  it  upon  articles  fcandalous  and  dangerous  to  the 
"  proteftant  religion.  Moreover,  he  brought  the  king  and 
ft  queen  together  without  any  fettled  agreement  about  the 
14  performance  of  the  marriage  rites;  whereby,  the  queen 
"  refuting  to  be  married  by  a  proteftant  prieft,  in  cafe  of  her 
"  being  with  child,  either  the  fucceilion  (hould  be  made  un- 
<4  certain  for  want  of  the  due  rites  of  matrimony,  or  elfe  his 
*{  majefty  be  expofed  to  a  fufpicion  of  having  been  married 
44  in  his  own  dominions  by  a  Romifh  prieft.  8.  That  hav- 
il  ing  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  king's  fub- 
cc  jeds  upon  the  fcore  of  religion,  he  endeavoured  to  make 
c<  ufe  of  all  his  fcandals  and  jealoufies,  to  raife  to  hiinfelf 
46  a  popular  applaufe  of  being  the  zealous  upholder  of  the 
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<c  protefiant  religion,  &c.  9.  That  he  farther  endeavoured 
ct  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  king's  fubjecls,  by  venting  in 
"  his  own  difcourfe,  and  thcfe  of  his  emiffaries,  opprobrious 
ct  fcandals  againft  his  majefty's  perfon  and  courfe  of  life; 
"  fuch  as  are  not  fit  to  be  mentioned,  unlefs  necefllty  fhall 
*'  require  it.  10.  That  he  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  af- 
"  feclions  of  the  duke  of  York  from  his  majefty,  by  fug- 
"  gefting  to  him,  that  e  his  majefty  intended  to  legitimate 
"  the  duke  of  Mdn  mouth.'  n.  That  he  had  perfuaded  the 
C6  king,  againft  the  advice  of  the  lord  general,  to  withdraw 
*'  the  Engliih  garrifons  out  of  Scotland,  and  demulifli  all 
46  the  forts  built  there,  at  fo  vaft  a  charge  to  this  kingdom  ; 
6i  and  all  without  expecting  the  advice  of  the  parliament  of 
4C  England.  12.  That  he  endeavoured  to  alienate  bis  ma- 
fi  jefty's  affeCiions  and  efteerrT  from  the  prefent  parliament, 
**  by  telling  him,  that  '  there  neve^  was  fo  weak  and  in- 
'c  confiderable  a  houfe  of  lords,  nor  never  fo  weak  and 
"  heady  a  houfe  of  commons;'  and  particularly,  that  e  it 
*;  was  better  to  fell  Dunkirk,  than  be  at  their  mercy  for  want 
C£  of  money.'  13.  That  contrary  to  a  known  law  made 
*4  laft  feffion,  by  which  money  was  given  and  applied  for 
ct  maintaining  Dunkirk,  he  advifed  and  effected  the  fale  of 
"  the  fame  to  the  French  king.  14.  That  he  had,  con- 
<c  trary  to  law,  inrichcd  himfelf  and  his  treafurers  by  the 
cc  fale  of  offices.  15.  That  he  had  converted  to  his  own 
ct  ufc  vaft  fums  of  publick  money,  raifed  in  Ireland  by  way 
<c  of  fubfidy.  private  and  public  benevolences,  and  cther- 
tc  wife  given  and  intended  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  go- 
ic  verr.ment  in  that  kingdom.  16.  That  having  arrogated 
(l  to  himfelf  a  fupreme  direction  of  all  his  majefty 7s  affairs, 
<c  he  had  prevailed  to  have  his  majefty's  cuftoms  farmed  at 
<c  a  lower  rate  than  others  offered;  and  that  by  perfons, 
Lives  of  the  c«  wjth  fome  of  whom  he  went  a  {hare,  and  other  parts  of 
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tellers  &c.        money  relultmg  from  his  majelty  s  revenue. 

A  charge  urged  with  fo  much  anger  and  inconfiftency  as 
this  was,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  could  not  capitally  affect 
him  •,  on  the  contrary,  we  find,  that  the  profecution  ended 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  chancellor;  hotwithftanding 
which,  his  enemies  advanced  very  confiderably  by  it  in  their 
defign,  to  make  him  lefc  gracious  to  his  mailer,  lefs  refpecl:- 
ed  in  parliament,  and  lefs  beloved  by  the  people.  The  build- 
ing of  a  magnificent  houfe,  which  was  begun  in  the  follow- 
ing year  1664,  furnifhed  frefh  matter  for  obloquy.  "  The 
king,  fays  biihop  Burnet,  had  granted  hi.m  a  large  piece 
of  ground  near  St.  James's  palace  to  build  upon.  He 
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ec  intended  a  good  ordinary  Boufe ;  but   not  underflanding 
«  thefe  matters  himfelf,  he  put  the   management  of  it  into 
"  the  hands   of  others,  who  run  him  to  a    vad  expence  of 
"  above  50,000!.  three  times  as  much  as  he  had  defigned  to 
"  layout  upon  it.     During  the  war,  and  in  the  plague  year, 
"  he  had  about  300  men  at  work  ;  which  he  thought  would 
"  have  been  an  acceptable  thing,  when  fo  many  men   were 
"  kept  at  work,  and  fo  much  money  as  was  daily  paid  circu- 
"  lated  about.     But  it  had  a  contrary  effect;  it  raifed  a  great 
"  outcry  againft  him.     Some  called  it   Dunkirk  Houfe,  in- 
44  timating  that  it  was  built  by  his  {hare  of  the  price  of  Dun- 
"  kirk :  others  called   it  Holland  Houfe,  becaufe  he  was  be- 
"  lieved  to  be  no  friend  to  the  war,  fo  it  was  given  out  he 
"  had  the  money   from  the  .Dutch.     It  was  vifible,  that  in 
«  a  time  of  public  calamity,  he  was   building  a  very  noble 
"  palace.     Another  accident  was,  that  before  the  war   there 
"  were  Tome  defigns  on  foot  for  the  repairing  of  St.  Paul's, 
"  and   many    ftones  were   brought  thither  for  the  purpofe. 
"  That  project   was  laid   afide ;  upon  which  he  bought  the 
«  {rones,  and  made  ufe  of  them  in  building  his  own  houfe.  HIft<  of  Ms 
c<  This, 'how  flight  foever  it  may    feem  to   be,  yet  had  aownTimes, 
«  great  effect  by  the  management  of  his  enemies."     To  thev.  i. 
biftiop's  remark  it   may  be  added,  that  this  ftately  pile   was 
notfinifhed  till  1667;     fo  that,  it  flood   a  growing  monu- 
ment for  the  popular  odium  to  feed  upon,  almoft  the  whole 
interval  between  his  firft  and   his  laft  impeachment ;  and  to 
aggravate  and  fpread  that  odium,  there  was  publimed  a  moft 
vfrulent  fatirical  fong,  intitled,  "  Clarendon's  Houfe-warm- 
"  ing,"  confiding  of  many   ftanza's,  to  which,  by    way  of 
fting  at  the  tail,  was  added  the   following  clumfy  but  bitter 
epigram : 

Upon  the  HOUSE. 

Here  lie  the  facred  bones 

Of  Paul  beguiled  of  his  ftones. 

Here  lie  the  golden  briberies 

Of  many  ruined  families. 

Here  lies  the  Cavalier's  debenture  wall, 

Fixed  on  an  eccentric  bans  : 
Here's  Dunkirk  town  and  Tangier  hall, 
The  queen's  marriage  and  all, 

The  Dutchmens  Templum  £acis. 

Ifl 
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In  Auguft  1667,  he  was  removed   from   his  poft  of  lord 
chancellor,  and    in  November  following    impeached  by   the 
houfe    of  commons   of  high   treafon    and   other  crimes    and 
mifdemeanors :  upon  which,  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
he  retired  to  France,  and  on  the  i-th  an   act   of  banifhment 
Hift.  of       was   pa fled    againft   him.      Mr.  Eachard  obferves,    that  vt  it 
tngland,     4C  ^as  been  often  admired,  that  the  king  fhould  not  only  coa- 
1667.          "  fent  to  difcard,  but  foon  after  banifh   a  friend,  who   had 
tc  been  as  honeft  and  faithful  to  him  as  the  beft,  and   perhaps 
c<   more  ufeful  and  ferviceable,  than  any  he  had  ever  employed  ; 
<c  which  furely  could  never   have  been  brought  to  bear  with- 
"  out  innumerable    enviers  and  enemies."     But  to  conceive 
how  thefe  were  raifed,  we  need  only  remember,  that  during 
the  height  of  his  grandeur,  which  continued   two   years   after 
the  Rxft'.»ration  without  any  rivalihip.  as   well  as    the  reft  of 
his  ministry,    he   manifefled    an    inflexible    iteadinefs   to   the 
confutation  of  the  church  of  England,  in  equal  oppofition  to 
the  papifts  on   one  fide,  and  the  dirTenters  on  the  other ;  fo 
that  none   of  thefe   could    ever   be  reconciled  to   him   or  his 
proceedings.     Yet  at  firft   he   feemed   fo  forward   to  make  a 
coalition  of  all   parties,  that  the    cavaliers  and  ftricl  church- 
men thought  themfelves  much  neglected  ;  and  many  of  them 
upon   that  account,  though  unjultiy,  entertained   infuperable 
prejudices  againit  him,  and  joined    with  the  greateft   of  his 
enemies.     But  the  circumftances,  which   were    tuppofed  to 
weaken   his    intereft  with,  and  at  length  make  him  trouble- 
fome  an-!  difagreeable  to  the  king,  were  rather  of  a   perfonal 
nature,  ar.~    .uch   as   concerned  the  king  and  him  only.      It 
is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  chancellor  was   not  without 
the  pride  of  confdous  virtue  ;  fo  that  his  perfonal  behaviour 
was    accompanied   with  a   fort    of  gravity   and   haughtincfs, 
which  ftruck  a  very  difagreeable  awe  into  a  court   filled  with 
licentious  rerfons  of  both  fexes.     He  often  took  the  liberty  to 
give  fuch  repioofs  to  thefe  pcrfons   of  mirth   and  gallantry, 
as  was    very   unacceptable  to  them ;  and  fcmetimes  thought 
it  his  duty  to  advife  the  king  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they    took  aJvantage   of  him,    and   as  he    palled    in    court, 
would   often  fay   to  his   majefty,  "  There  goes  yourfchool- 
*c  maftcr."     The  chief  of  thefe  was  the   duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  a  furprizing  talent  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery  ; 
and  that  he  might  make   way  for  his   ruin,  by  bringing  him 
firft  into  contempt,  he  often  acted  and   mimicked   the  chan- 
cellor in  the   prefence  of  the   king,  walking  ftately  with    a 
pair  of  bellows  before  him  for  the  purfe,  and  colonel  Titus 
carrying  a  fire-fhovel   on  his  (houlder  for  the  mace :  with 
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which  fort  of  banter  and  farce  the  king,  fays  Mr.  Eachard, 
was  too  much  delighted  and  captivated.  Thefe,  with  fome 
more  ferious  of  the  popifh  party,  afliir.cn  by  the  fol  limitations 
of  the  ladies  of  pleai'ure,  made  fuch  daily  imprefnons  upon 
the  king,  that  he  at  laft  gave  way,  and  became  willing,  and 
even  pleafed  to  part  both  from  his  psrfon  and  fervices.  It 
was  alfo  believed,  that  the  king  had  feme  private  refentments 
againfr.  him,  as  checking  of  thofe  who  were  too  forward  in 
loading  the  crown  with  prerogative  and  revenue ;  and  par- 
ticularly we  are  to'd,  that  he  had  countermined  the  king  in 
a  £rand  defign,  which  he  had  to  be  divorced  from  the  queen, 
under  pretences,  Ci  that  Ihe  had  been  pre-engaged  to  another 
*'  perfon,  or,  that  {he  was  incapable  of  bearing  children," 
The  perfon  defigned  to  fupply  her  place  was  Mrs.  Stuart, 
.  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who  was  related  to  the  king,  and 
had  fome  office  under  the  queen.  The  chancellor,  to  pre- 
vent this,  fent  for  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  of  the 
fame  name,  and  feeming'  to  be  forry,  that  a  perfon  of  h:s 
worth  and  relation  to  his  majefiy  (hould  receive  no  marks 
of  his  favour,  advifed  him  to  marry  this  lady,  as  the  moft 
likely  means  to  advance  himfelf.  The  young  nobieman, 
liking  the  perfon,  followed  his  advice,  made  immediate  ap- 
plication to  the  lady,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  king's  inten- 
tions, and  in  a  few  days  married  her.  The  king  thus  difap- 
pointed,  and  ioon  after  informed  how  the  match  was  brought 
about,  baniihed  the  duke  and  his  new  dutchefs  from  court, 
referving  his  refentment  againfl  the  chancellor  to  a  more 
convenient  opportunity.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  private  rea- 
fons  of  the  king's  abandoning  the  chancellor  were  expreiled  in 
a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  in  Ireland  ;  which  the 
king  wrote  to  that  duke  for  his  fatisfa&ion,  knowing  him  to 
be  the  chancellor's  friend.  Mr  Eachard  obferves,  that  this 
letter  was  never  publifhed,  nor  would  a  copy  of  it  be  granted  j 
but  that  he  had  been  told  the  fubftance  of  it  more  than  once 
by  thofe  who  had  read  it;  and  the  principal  reafon  there 
given  by  the  king  was,  C1  The  Chancellor's  intolerable  tem- 
"  per."' 

Before  his  departure  from  the  kingdom,  he  drew  up  an 
apology  in  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  loids,  in  which  he  vin- 
dicated himfelf  from  any  way  contributing  to  the  late  mifcar- 
riages,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  laid  the  blame  at  the  fame  time 
upon  others.  The  lords  received  it  on  the  3d  of  December, 
and  fent  two  of  the  judges  to  acquaint  the  commons  with 
it,  defiring  a  conference.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  plainly  aimed  at  in  the  petition,  delivered  it  to  the  com- 
mons, 
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mons,  and  with  bis  ufual  way  of  infult  and  ridicule,  faicf, 
«  The  lords  have  commanded  me  to  deliver  to  you  this  fcan- 
<c  dalous  and  feditious  paper  fent  from  the  earl  of  Clarendon. 
*c  They  bid  me  prefent  it  to  you,  and  defire  you  in  a  con- 
"  venient  time  to  fend  it  to  them  again  ;  for  it  has  a  ftyle 
46  which  they  are  in  love  with,  and  therefore  defire  to  keep 
tc  it."  Upon  the  reading  of  it  in  that  houfe,  it  was  voted 
State  Trials,  to  fce  u  fcandalous,  malicious,  and  a  reproach  to  the  juftice 


e  earl  °f  "  °^  l^e  nation  j"  whereupon  they  moved  the  lords,  that  it 
clarendon,  mi<*ht  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  which 
v.  H.  p.  was  ordered  and  executed  accordingly.  The  chancellor  re- 
-72t  tired  to  Rouen  in  Normandy  ;  and  in  the  year  following  his 

life  was  attempted  at  Eureux  near  that  city  by  a  body  of  fea- 
men,  in  fuch  an  outrageous  manner,  that  he  very  difficultly 
efcaped  with  it.     In  the  Bodleian   libr.ry   at  Oxford,  there  is 
an  original  letter   from   Mr.  Oliver  Long,  dated   ?,t  Eureux, 
April  26,  1668,  to  Sir  William  Cromwell  fecretary  of  ftate, 
where  the  following  account  is  given  of  this  affault.      "  As 
"  I   was    travelling  from  Rouen  towards  Orleans,  it  was  my 
«  fortune,  April  23,    to    overtake   the    earl   of  Vlarendon, 
li  then   in  his    unhappy  and  unmerited  exile,  who  was  going 
"  towards  Bourbon,  but   took  up   his   lodgings   at  a  private 
"  hotel  in    a  frnall  walled  town  called  Eureux,  fome  leagues 
"•  from   Rouen,      l^  as   moft  Englifh  gentlemen   did   to   fo 
'*  valuable  a  patriot,  went   to  pay  him  a   vifit  near  fupper- 
"  time  ;   when  he   was,  as  ufual,   very  civil   to  me.     Before 
fec  fuppcr  was    done,  twenty  or  thirty   EnMifh    feamen   and 
44  more   came   and    demanded   entrance  at   the  great    gate; 
46  which  being  ftrongly  barred,  kept  them  out  for  fome  time. 
ce  But  in  a  fhort  fpace  they  broke  it,  and  prefently  drove  all 
<e  they  found,  by  their  advantage  of  numbers,  into  the   earl's 
"  chamber  ;  whence,  by  the  affiftance  of  only  three  fwords 
"  and  piftols,  we  kept  them  out  for  half  an  hour,  in  which 
"•  difpute   many  of  us  were  wounded   by   their  fwords   and 
"  piftols,    whereof  they    had    many.       To    conclude,    they 
"  broke  the  windows    and  the  doors,  and  under  the  conduct 
*6  of  one  Howard    an  Lifhman,  who  has  three  brothers,   as  I 
"  am  told,  in  the  king  of  England's  fervice,  and  an  enfign  in  the 
46  company  of  canoneers,  they  quickly  found  the  earl   in  his 
c;  bed,  not  able  toftand  by  the  violence  of  the  gout  5  whence, 
"  after  they  had  given   him   many  blows  with  their   fwords 
"  and  ftaves,  mixed    with  horrible   curfes    and   onths,    they 
"  dragged  him  on  .the  ground  into  the  middle  of  the  yard  ; 
"  where  they  encpmpaffed   him   around  with   their  fwords, 
«6  and  after  they  had  told  him  in  their  own  language,  how 

"  he 
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«  he  bad  fold  the  kingdom,  and  robbed  tbem  of  their  pay, 
"  Howard  commanded  them  all,  as  one  man,  to  run  their 
"  fwords  through  his  body.  But  what  difference  arofe  among 
*c  themfelve  before  they  could  agiee,  God  above,  who  alone 
"  fent  this  fpirit  of  difTenfion,  only  knows.  In  this  interval 
<c  their  lieutenant,  one  Swaine,  came  and  difarmed  them. 
4<  Sixteen  of  the  ringleaders  were  put  into  prifon  ;  and  many 
<s  of  thofe  things  which  they  had  rifled  from  him,  found 
«  again,  which  were  reftored,  and  of  great  value.  Mon- 
"  fieur  La  Fonde,  a  great  man  belonging  to  the  king  of 
"  France's  bed-chamber,  fent  to  conduct  the  earl  on  his 
"  way  hither,  was  fo  defperately  wounded  in  the  head,  that 
"  there  were  little  hopes  of  his  life.  Many  of  thefe  aflafiins 
<c  were  grievoufly  wounded,  and  this  aclion  is  fo  much  re- 
«c  fented  by  all  here,  that  many  of  thefe  criminals  will 
c*  meet  with  an  ufage  equal  to  his  merit.  Had  we  been  fuf- 
sc  ficiently  provided  with  fire-arms-,  we  had  infallibly  done 
"  ourfelves  jufiice  on  them  ;  however,  we  fear  not  but  the 
"  law  will  fupply  our  defecV' 

Being  greatly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  finding  himfelf  not 
fecure  in  that  part  of  France,  he  went  in  thefummer  to  Mont- 
pelier,  where  recovering  his  health  to  a  good  degree,  he  con- 
tinued three  or  four  years.  In  1672,  he  refided  at  MoulJns, 
and  removing  thence  to  Rouen,  died  on  the  Qth  of  Decem- 
ber 1673,  in  that  city;  from  whence  his  body  was  brought 
to  England,  and  interred  on  th«  North  fide  of  king  Henry 
Vllth's  chapel  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried:  firft  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Gregory  Ayloffer  of 
Robfon  in  Wiltfhire,  knt.  and  this  lady  dying  without  iiTue, 
to  Frances,  daughter,  and  at  length  heir  to  Sir  Thomas 
Aylefbury,  baft,  in  July  1634;  by  whom  he  had  four  fens 
and  two  daughters.  Anne  his  eldeft  daughter  was  married, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  to  the  duke  of  York,  by  which 
match  (he  became  mother  to  two  daughters  Mary  and  Anne, 
who  were  fuccefiively  queens  of  England.  Befides  thefe, 
fhe  brought  the  duke  four  fons  and  three  daughters,  who  all 
died  in  their  infancy.  The  laft  was  born  February  the  gth 
1670-1,  and  her  mother  deceafed  the  31$:  of  March  follow- 
ing; having  a  little  before  her  death  changed  her  religion,  to 
the  great  grief  of  her-father,  who  on  that  occafion  wrote  a 
moft  pathetic  letter  to  her,  and  another  to  the  duke  har 

COn  fort,  rendoo, 

Befides. the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion"  already  mentioned, 
the  chancellor  wrote  feveral  other  pieces  theological  as  well  as 

political.     In  1672,  while  he  refided  at  Moulins,  he  wrote 
»  /  .  . 
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his  "  Animadverfions  upon  Mr.  CreAVs  book,  intitlec?, 
"  Fanaticifm  fanatically  imputed  to  the  catholic  church  by 
"  Dr.  Stiilingfieet,  and  the  imputation  refuted  and  retorted 
*'  by  J.  C."  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  led  to  this  work 
from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  Mr.  CrefTy,  by  means  of  an  ac- 
quaintance commenced  at  Oxford1,  where  that  gentleman  was 
his  contemporary  ;  and  a  motive  of  a  fimilar  nature  might 
probably  induce  him  to  draw  up  his  "  Survey  of  Mr.  Hobbes's 
"  Leviathan,"  which  he  dedicated  the  year  following  to 
qbb  c  Charles  II.  from  the  fame  place.  He  wrote  alfo  fome  things 
"of  a  fmallcr  kind,  which  have  been  collected  and  publifhed 
with  his  "  Mifcellaneous  Traces."  And,  laftly,  in  1759 
were  publifhed  "  An  Account  of  his  own  life  from  his  birth 
*c  to  the  reftoration  in  1660  ;  and  a  continuation  of  the 
"  fame,  and  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Grand  Rebellion,  from 
"  the  reiteration  to  his  banifhment  in  1667."  Written  by 
himfelf;  and  printed  in  one  volume,  folio,  and  three  in  8vo. 
from  his  original  MS.  given  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  by 
his  heirs. 

HYDE,  (Dr.  THOMAS)  a  moft  leained  Englilh  writer, 
was  fon  of  Mr.  Ralph  Hyde,  minifter  of  Billingfley  near 
Bridgenorth  in  Shropshire,  and  born  there  upon  the  29th  of 
June  1636.  Having  a  ftrong  inclination  for  the  Oriental 
languages  from  his  youth,  he  ftudied  them  firft  under  his 
father;  and  afterwards,  in  1652,  being  admitted  of  King's 
college  in  Cambridge,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Abraham  Whcdock,  who  being  an  admirable  linguift,  en- 
couraged him  to  profecute  his  ftudy  of  them  there.  By  him 
Dr.  Hyde,  when  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  little  more  than 
a  year,  was  lent  to  London,  and  recommended  to  the  learned 
Mr.  Brian  Walton,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Chefter,  as  a  per- 
fon  very  capable  of  helping  him  in  that  arduous  wo^k  the 
Polyglot  Bible,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  Dr.  Hyde 
4\d  him  great  fervices  ;  for  befides  his  attendance  in  the  cor  - 
reclion  of  it,  he  fet  forth  the  Perfian  Pentateuch.  He  tranf- 
cribed  it  out  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  in  which  it  was  firft 
printed  at  Conftantinople,  into  the  proper  Perfian  characters  ; 
which  by  archbiihop  Ufher  was  then  judged  impoflible  to 
have  been  done  by  a  native  Perfian,  becaufe  one  Hebrew 
letter  frequently  anfwered  to  diverfe  Perfian  letters,  which 
were  difficult  to  be  known.  He  translated  it  likewife  into 
Latin.  What  he  did  farther  in  the  Polyglot,  is  fpecified  by 
the  editor  in  thefe  words  :  tc  Nee  praetereundus  eft  D.  Thomas 
Hyde,  fummae  fpe-i  juvenis,  qui  in  linguis  Orientalibus 
4  "  fupra 
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c<  fupra  aetatem  magnos    progreffus   fecit,  quorum  fpecimina 

ec  dedit  turn    in   Arabibus,  hyriacis,  Perficis,  &c.  corrigen- 

"  dis,  turn  in  Pentateucho   Perfico  chara£reribus  Perficis  de-  pr^fa°tn'a<j 

*'  fcribendo,  qui  anteafolis  Hebraicis  extitit,  ejufque  verifO- Polyglot. 

**  nem  Latinam  concinnando." 

In  the  year  1658,  he  went  to   the   univerfity  of  Oxford,, 
and  was  admitted  a  ftudent  of  Queen's  college,  where  he  was 
ibon   after  made  Hebrew  reader.     The  year  after,  Richard 
Cromwell,  then   chancellor  of  that    univerfity,  directed    his 
letters  to  the  delegates  thereof,  fignifying,  that  66   Mr.  Hyde 
"   was  of  full  (landing,  fince   his    admidion    into    the    uni- 
<e  verfity    of  Cambridge,  for  the  degree  of  mafter   of  arts, 
<e  and  that  he  had  given   public  teftimony  of  his  more  than 
<c  ordinary  abilities  and  learning  in  the  Oriental  languages/' 
upon   which  they  made  an  order,  that  he  fhould  accumulate 
that  degree,  by  reading  only  a  lecture  in  one  of  the  Oriental 
languages  in  the  fchools  :  and   having  accordingly  read  upon  w    ,, 
the  Perfian  tongue,  he  was  created  mafter  of  arts  on  the  i3th  pafti 
of  April  1659.     Soon    after  he   was   made  under-keeper  ofOxoa.  v.ii. 
the  Bodleian  library,  upon  the  ejedion  of  the  famous  Mr. 
Henry  Stubbe;   and  behaved  himfelf  fo  well   in  this  employ- 
ment, that  whtn  the  ofHce  of  head- keeper  became  vacant, 
he  was  elected  into  it  with  the  unanimous   approbation   of 
the   univerfity.     In  the   year    1665,    he  publifhed   a    Latin 
tranflation  from  the  Perfian  of  Ulugh  Beig's  4t  Obfervations 
4C  concerning  the  longitude  and   latitude  of  the  fixed  ftars," 
with  notes.     This  Ulugh  Beig  was  a  great  Tartar  monarch, 
the  fon  of  Shahrokh,  and  the  grandfon  of  Timur  Beig,  or, 
as   we  commonly  call  him,   Tamerlane.     In  the  preface  he 
informs  us,  "  that  the  great  occupations  of  government  bin- 
"  dered   him    from   performing  in   perfon,   fo  much  ,as    he 
*c  would  have  done  towards  the  compleating  this  ufeful  work; 
*6  but  that  he  relied  chiefly  on   his  minifter  Salaheddin,  and 
<s  that  he  dying,  before   the  work  was  finifhed,  his  collegue 
*'  Gaiatheddin  Giamfhid,  and   his  fon  Ali  al  Coufhi  were 
Ci  afterwards   employed,   who   put   the  laft   hand  to  it."     It 
•was  written   originally  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  but  afterwards 
tranilated  twice  into  the  Perfian. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Hyde  became  known  to  the  honour- 
able and  moft  excellent  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  to  whom  he   was 
very  ufeful  in  communicating  from  Oriental  writers  feveral 
particulars,  relating  to  chymiftry,  phyfic,  and  natural  hifto-  ^?v  ,e's  v 
ry.     In  Oclober  1666,  he  was  collated   to  a  prebend   in  the  v .  n'.'ego' 
church  of  Salifbury.     In  1674,  he  publifhed   tc  A  Catalogue  &c./ 
€<  of  the  books  in  the  Bodleian  library."     In  1678,  he  had 

the 
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the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucefter  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
bifhop  of  that  fee;  and  in  1682,  took  his  doctor  of  divini- 
Wcod,  *:c.  ty's  degree.  On  the  22d  of  December  1691,  he  was  eje- 
cted Arabic  profefTor,  on  the  death  of  the  juftly  celebrated 
Dr.  Edward  Pocock ;  and  the  fame  year  publifhed  the 
"  Itinera  Mundi"  of  Abraham  Peritfol,  the  fon  of  Mor- 
decai  Peritfol,  a  very  learned  jew.  This  was  done  to  fupply 
in  fome  meafure  the  Aracic  geography  of  Abulfeda,  which, 
at  the  requeft  of  the  learned  Dr.  John  Fell,  he  had  undertaken 
to  pubiifh  with  a  Latin  tranilation  :  but  the  death  of  his  patron 
putting  an  end  to  that  work,  he  fent  this  lefler  performance 
abroad,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then  fe- 
cretary  of  flats,  in  hopes  it  might  excite  a  llronger  curiofity 
amongft  the  learned  to  fearch  into  this  branch  of  literature. 
In  the  year  1693,  he  publi(hed  his  "  De  Ludis  Orientalibus 
c<  libriduo,"  a  work,  which  is  held  at  prefent  in  very  high 
efleem.  Dr.  Roger  Altham,  Regius  profeiTor  of  Hebrew, 
and»canon  of  Chi  ill  church,  being,  on  fome  difpute  about 
the  oaths,  removed  from  both  preferments,  Dr.  Hyde  be- 
came poUeiTed  of  them,  the  one  being  annexed  to  the  other, 
upon  the  i^th  of  July  1697. 

Three  years  after  he  had  ready  for  the  prefs,  as  Mr.  Wood 
tells  us,  an  excellent  work,  on  a  fubjedt  very  little  known 
even  to  the  learned  themfelves,  '*'•  The  Religion  of  the  An- 
<c  cient  Perlians :"  a  work  of  profound  and  various  erudi- 
tion, abounding  with  many  new  lights  on  the  moft  curious 
and  interefting  fubje<5ts,  riiled  with .  authentick  teflimonies, 
which  none  but  himfelr  could  bring  to  the  public  view,  and 
adc  rned  with  many  ingenious  conjectures  concerning  the 
theology,  hiftory,  and  learning  of  the  Eafiern  nations. 
This  work  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1700,  in  a 
quarto,  containing  five  hundred  and  fifty  fix  pages ;  and  is 
now  become  fo  extremely  fcarce,  that  it  fells  from  fix  and 
thirty  {hillings  to  two  guineas,  according  to  the  condition 
it  happens  to  be  in,  or  the  humour  of  the  bookfeller  who 
may  chance  to  be  pofTelTed  of  it.  The  reader  perhaps  may  be 
curious  to  know  a  lutb  of  the  particulars  of  a  work  fo  high- 
ly valued,  and  fo  feldom  to  be  met  v/ith  ;  but  the  limits  we 
have  prescribed  to  our  [elves  will  not  fuffer  us  to  gratify  him 
any  farther,  than  by  tranfcribing  as  much  of  the  title  as 
will  give  him  a  general  .notion  of  them.  It  runs  thus : 
44  Hiiloria  Religionis  Veterurn  Perfarum,  eorumque  Mago- 
"  rum.  Ubi  etiarri  nova  Abrahami,  et  Mithra;,  et  Veftae, 
"  et  Manethis  Hiiloria,  &c.  Atque  Angelcrum  officia 
44  et  prasfecturae  e;.  -,^rum  Perfarum  fentenfia.  Item  Per- 

"  iarum 
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*c  farum  annus  antiquiffimus  tangitur,  is  T»  Giemfhid  dete- 
c*  gitur,  verus  r«  Yefdegherd  de  novo  proditur,  is  ra  Melic- 
<e  (hah,  is  ra  Selgjuk  et  T«  Chorzemmad  notatur,  et  is  rr\c 
61  Kata  et  rns  Oighur  explicatur.  Zoroaftris  vita  ejufque 
<c  &  aliorum  vaticinia  de  Meffiah  e  Perfarum  aliorumque 
*'  monumentis  eruuntur :  Primitivas  opiniones  de  Deoet  de 
*'  Hominum  origine  referantur  :  Originate  Orientalis  Sybilbe 
*e  myfterium  recluditur :  atque  Magorum  Jiber  Sad-dor, 
*'  Zoroaftris  praecepta  feu  religionis  Canones  continens,  e 
*c  Perfico  tradu&us  exhibetur.  Dantur  veterum  Perfarum 
ce  fcripturae  et  linguae,  uthaejam  primo  Europae  producan- 
<c  tur  et  literato  orbi  poftliminio  reddantur,  fpecimina.  De 
64  Perfiae  ejufdemque  linguae  nominibus,  deque  hujus  dia- 
ff  le^is,  et  a  moderna  difFerentiis  ftri6lim  agitur.  Au<Stor 
<c  eft  Thomas  HydeS.  T.  D.  Linguae  Hebraicas  in  univerfi- 
<e  tate  Oxon.  profeffor  Regius,  et  ling.  Arabicas  profeflbr 
*c  Laudianus.  Praemifib  capitum  Elencho  accedunt  Icones, 
*e  et  Appendix  variarurn  diflertationum."  This  work  was 
dedicated  to  John  Lord  Somers,  baron  of  Evefliam.  Fo- 
reign writers,  as  wellasthofe  of  our  own  country,  havefpoken 
of  if  with  equal  admiration  and  applaufe ;  and,  to  fay  the 
truth,  if  Dr.  Hyde  had  left  us  no  other  monument  of  his 
ftudies,  this  alone  had  been  fufficient  to  eftablifh  and  preferve 
his  reputation,  as  long  as  any  tafte  for  Oriental  learning  mall 
remain.  He  publimed  however  many  others,  and  had  a 
great  more  ready  to  be  publimed,  or  at  leaft  in  fome  for- 
wardnefs  towards  it :  of  which  a  catalogue  is  preferved  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Wood.  But  by  an  unaccountable  fatality,  as 
one  well  obferves,  the  (tudy  of  Oriental  literature  was  at 
that  time  overlooked,  or  rather  the  worth  of  it  was  not  fuf- 
ficiently  underflood  :  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
this  learned  man's  abilities,  application,  and  ftrong  inclina- 
tion to  enrich  the  republic  of  letters,  with  numerous  ac- 
quifitions  of  a  mod  laborious  refearch  both  new  and  curious 
and  ufeful,  were  neglected,  till  it  was  too  late,  and  the 
lofs  has  been  ever  fince,  though  to  no  purpofe,  defervedly 
regretted. 

On  the  Qth  of  April  1701,  he  refigned  the  office  of  head- 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infirmities;  and  died  the  i8th  of  February  1702-3,  at  his 
lodgings  in  Chrift-church,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  occupied  the  poft  of  interpreter  and  fecretary  in  the 
Oriental  languages,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  fecond, 
James  the  fecond,  and  king  William;  and,  it  is  faid,  had, 
in  the  courfeof  this  employment,  made  himfdjf  furprifingly 

VOL.  VI.  P  p  ac- 
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^Jift.  of  acquainted  with  whatever   regarded   the  policy,  ceremonies, 

Europe  for  an(j  cuftoms  of  tne  Oriental  nations.     He  was  fucceeded  in 

J.74o'5.  his  archdeaconry  of  Gloucefter  by  Mr.  Robert  Parfons  ;  and, 

Pointer's  which  is   fmgular  enough,  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew  profeflbr 
Chronoiogi-and  canon  of  Chrift-  church   by  his    predeceflbr   Dr.  Roger 

calHifto- 


nan,  v.  11. 
p.  483.— 

Willis's          HYGINUS,  (CAius-  JULIUS)  an  ancient  Latin   writer, 

'ey>6Vt  who    flourifhed   in  the  time  of    Aug-jftus;    and   of  whom 

'  SUP  inius,  in  the  2oth  chapter  of  his   book  "  De  Illuftribus 

"  tjrammaticis,"    has   given    this  account.      "  He   was  a 

"  freedman  of  Auguftus,  and  by  nation  a  Spaniard;  though 

*'  fome  think  that  he  was  an   Alexandrian,  and   brought  by 

<c  Cacfar  to  Rome,  when  Alexandria  was  taken.     He  was  a 

"  diligent  follower  and    imitator  of    Cornelius  Alexander, 

*'  a  celebrated  Greek  grammarian  ;  and  was   alfo  himfelf  a 

l*  teacher  at  Rome.     He   was   made  head  librarian   of  the 

"  Palatine  library;  was  very  intimate  with   the  poet  Ovid, 

"  and  with  Caius  Licinius,  a  man  of  confular  dignity  and  an 

es  hiftorian,  who  has  taken  occafion   to  inform  us,  that  he 

<c  died  very  poor,  and,  while  he  lived,  was  fupported  chiefly 

<{  by  his  generofity."     Voflius  afks,  who  this  confular  hifto- 

rian  Caius  Licinus  is  ?  and  thinks  it  mould  be  Caius  Afinius, 

n     .ft       who  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars,  and  was  conful  with 

Lat.  p,  ioj.Cneius  DomitiusCalvinus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  723. 

L.  Bat.  Hyginus  wrote  a  great  many  books,  which  are  mentioned 

*65J«         by  ancient  writers.     Gellius  quotes  a  work  "  of  the  lives  and 

Lib.  i.  c.  14,"  actions  of  illuftrious  men."     Servius,  in  his  Commentary 

upon  the  ^Eneid,  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  upon  "   the  Origin 

In  lib.  iii.    '*  and  Situation  of  the  Italian  cities  :"  which   fame  work  is 

et  vii.         a]fo  mentioned  by  Macrobius.     Gellius  again    mentions  his 

Saturn,  lib,  s«  Commentaries  upon  Virgil;"  as  does   Macrobius  a  book 

•  v    c.  iS 

'    .  "      "  concerning  theGods."     He  wrote  alfo  "  about  Bees  and 

Sat*  lib  iii  "  Agriculture;"  and,  laftly,  a  book  of  "Genealogies,"  of 

c.  4.         '  which  he  himfelf  has  made  mention  in  the  only  work  re- 

maining of  him  ;  that  is,  in  his  "  Poeticon  Aftronomicon 

44  de  mundi  &  fphserae   ac   utriufque   partium   declaratione, 

"  libris  quatuor,  ad  M.  Fabium  confcriptum."     The  firft 

book  treats  of  the  world  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  fphere  j 

the  fecond  of  the  figns  in  the  Zodiac;  the  third  gives  a  defcrip- 

<    tion  and  hiftory  of  the  conftellations;  and   the  fourth  treats 

r    of  feveral  things,  relating  to  the  planets.     Here,  while  Hygi- 

nus defcribes  the  conftellations  in  the  heavens,  and  notes  the 

ftars  which  belong  to  each,  he  takes  occafion  to  explain  the 

fables  of  the  poets  from  which  the  conftellations  were  fup- 

4  pofed 
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pofed  originally  to  have  taken  their  rife  and  name;  and 
hence  his  work  feems  to  have  been  called  ct  Poeticon 
"  Aftronomicon."  However,  it  is  come  down  to  us  very 
imperfect  ;  and  all  that  part  of  it,  which,  as  he  tells  us, 
treated  of  the  Month,  the  Year,  and  the  reafons  of  in- 
tercalating the  Months,  is  entirely  loft.  To  this  is  join- 
ed a  Book  of  Fables,  in  which  the  Heathen  mythology  is 
reduced  into  a  compendium  :  but  this  is  alfo  maimed  and 
imperfeft.  The  beft  edition  of  thefe  remains  of  Hygi- 
nus,  is  that  which  Munker  publiflied,  together  with  fome 
other  pieces  of  antiquity  upon  the  fame  or  a  fimilar  fub- 
jed"r,  under  the  title  of  c<  Mythographi  Latini,"  at  Am- 
ilerdam  in  1681,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  The  third  book 
of  the  "  Poeticon  Aftronomicon,"  is  adorned  and  illuf- 
trated  with  feveral  copper  plates  of  the  Conftellations  ele- 
gantly engraved,  which  Grotius  had  published  from  the 
Sufian  manufcript  ;  but  which  Schetter  tells  us,  he  had 
omitted  in  his  edition  of  1674,  becaufe  he  knew  thofejjjjj-1^ 
ancient  delineations  to  be  very  erroneous,  and  very  ill  done.  Latin.  ' 

HYPATIA,  a  moft  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  learned  lady 
of  antiquity,  was  the  daughter  of  Theon,  who  governed  the 
platonic  fchool  at  Alexandria,  the  place  of  her  birth  and  edu- 
cation, in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Theon  was 
famous  with  his  contemporaries  for  his  extenfive  knowledge 
and  learning  ;  but  what  has  chiefly  rendered  him  fo  with 
pofterity,  is,  that  he  was  the  father  of  Hypatia,  whom,  en- 
couraged by  her  prodigious  genius,  he  educated  not  only  in  all 
the  qualifications  belonging  to  her  fex,  but  caufed  her  like- 
wife  to  be  inftrucled  in  the  moft  abftrufe  fciences.  She  made 
an  amazing  progrefs  in  every  thing  fhe  was  put  to  5  and  the 
things  that  are  faid  of  her,  almoft  furpafs  belief.  Socrates, 
the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian,  is  a  witnefs,  whofe  veracity  can- 
not be  doubted,  at  leaft  when  he  fpeaks  in  favour  of  an  hea- 
then philofopher  ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  Hypatia  "  arrived  atLib  v»4  « 
*'  fuch  a  pitch  of  learning,  as  very  far  to  exceed  all  the  phi-c.  15, 
<e  lofophers  of  her  time  :"  to  which  Nicephorus  adds,  "  thofe 
<c  of  other  times."  Philoftorgius,  a  third  hiftorian  of  theLib.  xiv. 
fame  ftamp,  affirms,  that'6  (he  was  miuch  fuperior  to  her  fa-c-  J4« 


44  ther  and  mafter  Theon,  in  what  regards  aftronomy  :"  v 

Suidas,  who  mentions  two  books  of  her  writing,  one  "  one.  9. 
"  the  aftronomical  canon   of  Diophantus,  and  another   on 
4C  the   conies  of  Apollonius,"    avers,    that  "  {he   not  only 
<e  exceeded  her  father  in  aftronomy,  but  alfo  that  {he  under- 
c<  flood  all  the  other  parts  of  philofophy."     But  our  notions  In 
cf  Hypatia  will  be  prodigioufly  heightened,  when  we  con- 

fider 
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fider  her  fucceeding  her  father,  as  fhe  actually  did,  in  the 
government  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool  :  teaching  out  of  that 
chair,  where  Ammonius,  Hierocles,  and  many  great  and 
celebrated  philofophers  had  taught;  and  this  at  a  time  too, 
when  men  of  immenfe  learning;  abounded  both  at  Alexan- 

^_7 

dria,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Her 
fame  was  fo  exteniive,  and  her  worth  fo  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, that  we  cannot  wonder,  if  {he  had  a  crowded  au- 
ditory. "  She  explained  to  her  hearers,"  fays  Socrates, 
"  the  feveral  fciences,  that  go  under  the  general  name  of 
*e.  philofophy  ;  for  which  reafon  there  was  a  confluence  to 
**.  her,  from  all  parts,  of  thofe  who  made  philofophy  their  de- 
"  light  and  iludy."  One  cannot  reprefent  to  himfelf  with- 
out pleafure  the  flower  of  a'l  the  youth  in  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Afnca,  fitting  at  the  feet  of  a  very  beautiful  lady,  for  fuch 
•we  are  allured  Hypatia  was,  all  greedily  fwallowing  inftruc- 
tion  from  her  mouth,  and  many  of  them  doubtlefs  love 
from  her  eyes:  though  w,e  are  not  Cure,  that  (he  ever  liftened 
to  any  follicitations,  fmce  Suidas,  who  ta!ki  of  her  marriage 
\vith  Ifidorus,  yet  relates  at  the  fame  time,  that  fhe  died  a 
maid. 

Her  fcholars  were  as  eminent  as  they  were  numerous  :  one 
of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Synefius,  who  was  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Ptolemais.  This  ancient  Chrifiian  Platonifi:  every 
where  bears  the  flrongeft,  a^  well  as  the  moft  grateful  tefti- 
mony  to  the  learning  and  virtue  of  his  tutrefs;  and  never 
mentions  her  without  the  profoundeft  refpecl,  and  fometimes 
in  terms  of  a ff  eel  ion  corning  little  fhort  of  adoration.  In  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Euoptius,  "Salute,"  fays  he,  "  the  moft 
"  honoured  and  the  moft  beloved  of  God,  the  PHILOSO- 
"  PHER  ;  and  that  happy  fociety,  which  enjoys  the  bleffing 
iv.  "  of  her  divine  voice/'  In  another,  he  mentions  one  Egyp- 
135.  tus,  who  "  fucked  in  the  feeds  of  wifdom  from  Hypatia." 
hi  another,  he  expreiTes  himielf  thus  :  tc  I  luppofe  thefe 
te  letters  will  be  delivered  by  Peter,  which  he  will  receive 
131-  «  fr0fn  that  facred  hand."  In  a  letter  addrefled  to  herfelf, 
he  defues  her  to  direct  a  PTydrofcope  to  be  made  and  bought 
for  him,  which  he  there  defcribes.  That  famous  fllver  Af- 
trolabe,  which  he  prefented  to  Peonius,  a  man  equally  excell- 
ing in  phll".-<..phy  and  arms,  he  owns  to  have  been  perfected 
•Au  P^o«.  ^y  tne  direilions  of  Hypatia.  In  a  long  epiftle,  he  acquaints 
her  with  his  reaforts  for  writing  two  bocks,  which  he  fends 
her ;  and  alks  her  judgment  of  enej  refolding  not  to  publifh 
*•?''"  ':4  it  without  hti  i'pprobauon. 

But 
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But  it  was  not  Synefms  only,  and  the  difciples  of  the  Alex- 
andrian fchoo),  who  admired  Hypatia  for  her  great  virtue  and 
learning:  never,  womaii  was  more  careiTed  by  the  public, 
and  yet  never  woman  had  a  more  unfpotied  chara&er.  She 
was  held  as  an  oracle  for  her  vvifdom,  which  made  her  con- 
f ulted  by  the  magiftrates  in  all  important  cafes ;  and  this  fre- 
quently drew  her  among  the  greateft  concourfe  of  men,  with- 
out the  leaft  cenfure  of  her  manners.  "  On  account  of  the 
"  confidence  and  authority,"  fays  Socrates,  "  which  (he  had 
tc  acquired  by  her  learning,  (he  fometimes  came  to  the  judges 
<e  with  fmgular  modefty.  Nor  was  flie  any  thing  abafhed 
"  to  appear  thus  among  a  crowd  of  men  ;  for  all  pcrfons,  by 
"  reafonof  her  extraordinary  difcretion,  did  at  the  fame  time 
"  both  reverence  and  admire  her.".  The  fame  is  con  firmed  In  loco  fupra 
by  Nicephorus,  and  the  other  authors,  whom  we  have  al-cit> 
ready  cited,  Damafcius  and  Suidas  relate,  that  the  gover- 
nors and  magiftrates  of  Alexandria  regularly  vifited  her,  and  . 
paid  their  court  to  her;  and,  to  fay  all  in  a  word,  when  in  cod 
Nicephorus  intended  to  pafs  the  higheft  compliment  on  the 
princefs  Eudocia,  he  thought  he  could  not  do  it  better,  than  Lib*  viii 
by  calling  her  another  Hypatia.  Ct  S« 

While   Hypatia   thus  reigned    the   brighten1   ornament  of 
Alexandria,  Oreftes  was  governor  of  the  fame  place  for  the 
emperor  Theodofius,  and  Cyril  bifhopor  patriarch.     Oreftes 
having  had  a  liberal  education,  could  not  but  admire  Hypa- 
tia, and,  as  a  wife  governor,  frequently  confulted  her.     This 
created  an  intimacy  between  them,  that  was  highly  difpleafintr 
to  Cyril,  who  had  a  great  averfi  n  to  Oreftes :  which  intimacy^ 
as  it  is  fuppofed,  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  Oreftes    as 
we   may   collea    from  the   following    account   of  Socrates. 
Certain^  of  the    Monks,    fays  he,    living  in    the   Nitriari 
mountains,  leaving   their   monafteries   to  the   number   of 
about  five  hundred,  flocked   to  the  city,  and  fpied  the  s;o- 
"  vernor  going  abroad  in  his  chariot:  whereupon  approach- 
ing, they  called  him   by  the  names  of  Sacrirker  and  Hea- 
then, ufmg  many  other  fcandalous  expreflions.     The  ga- 
"  vernor  fufpeding,  that  this  was  a  trick  plaid  him  by  Cyril 
cried  out  that  he  was   a  Chriftian  ;  and  that  he  had  been 
baptifed    at  Conftantinople    by   bifiiop  Atticus.      But  the 
Monks  giving  no  heed  to  what  he  faid,  one  of  them,  call- 
ed Ammonius,  threw  a  ftone  at  Oreftes,  which  ftruck  him 
on  the   head ;  and   being  all  covered  with  blood  from  his 
wounds,  his  guards,  a  few  excepted,  fled  fome    one  wav 
and   fome  another,   hiding  themfelves   in  the  croud,  left 
they  mould  be  ftoned  to  death.     In  the  mean  while,  the 
pcopJe  of  Alexandria  ran  to  defend  their  governor  againft 

«  the 
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c<  the  Monks,  and  putting  the  reft  to  flight,  brought  Am- 
<c  monius,  whom  they  apprehended,  to  Oreftes ;  who,  as 

Lib.  vii.      <e  the  ]aws  prefcribed,  put  him  pubbckly  to  the  torture,  and 

e>  *4i         «  racked  him  till  he  expired/' 

But  though  Oreftes  had  the  luck  to  efcape  with  his  life, 
Hypatia  afterwards  fell  a  facrifice.  This  lady,  as  we  have 
obferved,  was  profoundly  refpec"r.ed  by  Oreftes,  who  much 
frequented  and  confulted  her :  "  for  which  reafon,  fays  So- 
«c  crates,  me  was  not  a  little  traduced  among  the  Chriftian 
"  multitude,  as  if  me  obftrucled  a  reconciliation  between 
"  Cyril  and  Oreftes.  This  occafioned  certain  hot-brained 
*'  men,  headed  by  one  Peter  a  ledurer,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
«  fpiracy  againft  her ;  who  watching  an  opportunity,  when 
"  fhe  was  returning  home  from  fome  place,  firft  dragged  her 

Lib.  vii.  «,  out  Of  her  cjia;r .  trien  hurried  her  to  the  church  called 
"  Caefar's;  and  then,  ftripping  her  naked,  killed  her  with 
"  tiles.  After  this,  they  tore  her  to  pieces ;  and,  carrying 
"  her  limbs  to  a  place  called  Cinaron,  there  burnt  them  to 
"  afhes."  Cave  endeavours  to  remove  the  imputation  of  this 
horrid  murder  from  Cyril,  thinking  him  too  honeft  a  man  to 
have  had  any  hand  in  it ;  and  lays  it  upon  the  Alexandrian 
mob  in  general,  whom  he  calls  "  leviflimum  hominum  ge- 
"  nus,  a  very  trifling  inconftant  people."  But  though  Cyril 

Kin.  Liter,  fhould  be  allowed  to  have  been  neither  the  perpetrator,  nor 
even  the  contriver  of  it,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  fufpecled,  that 
he  did  not  di (countenance  it,  in  the  manner  he  ought  to  have 
don£  :  which  fufpicion  muft  needs  be  greatly  confirmed  by 
reflecting,  that  he  was  fo  far  from  blaming  the  outrage  com- 
mitted by  the  Nitrian  Monks  upon  the  governor  Oreftes, 
that  "  he  afterwards  received  the  dead  body  of  Ammonius, 
«*  whom  Oreftes  had  punimed  with  the  rack  ;  made  a  pane- 
<c  gyric  upon  him,j  in  the  church  where  he  was  laid,  in 
"  which  he  extolled  his  courage  and  conftancy,  as  one  that 
"  had  contended  for  the  truth  ;  and,  changing  his  name  to 
46  Thaumafius,  or  the  Admirable,  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
"  fidered  as  a  martyr.  However,  continues  Socrates,  the 
«'  wifer  fort  of  Chriftians  did  not  approve  the  zeal,  which 
cc  Cyril  (hewed  on  this  man's  behalf;  being  convinced,  that 

Lib.  vii.       <c  Ammonius  had  juftly  fuffered  for  his  defperate  attempt." 

Ct  I4'  We  learn  from  the  fame  hiftorian,  in  the' place  above  cit- 

ed, that  the  death  of  Hypatia  happened  in  the  month  of 
March,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Honorius's,  and  the  fixth  of 
Theodofius's,  confulfhip  -,  that  is,  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  415. 

END  of  the  SIXTH  VOLUME. 
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